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FOREWORD 


On  September  27,  1966,  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  establish^ 
the  National  Advisory  Commission  on  Rural  Poverty.  To  this  Com- 
mission he  delegated  the  responsibility  of  making  a comprehensive 
study  and  appraisal  of  the  current  economic  situations  and  trends 
in  American  rural  life.  In  fulfilling  this  responsibility  the  National 
Advisory  Commission  on  Rural  Poverty  conducted  public  hearings 
in  Tucson,  Ariz.  ; Memphis,  Tenn. ; and  Washington,  D.  C.  The  ver- 
batim transcript  contained  in  this  volume  is  a result  of  the  three 
days  of  public  hearings  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  on  February  15,  16, 
and  17,  1967.  There  are  two  additional  yolumes  which  contain  the 
proceedings  of  the  hearings  in  Tucson  and  Memphis.  All  three  vol- 
umes of  the  hearings  conducted  by  this  Commission  are  verbatim 
transcripts  of  the  respective  hearing  proceedings. 

Based  upon- these  public  hearings  and  other  extensive  research 
the  National  Advisory  Commission  on  Rural  Poverty  presented  !a 
final  report  to  President  Johnson  on  September  27, 1967.  This  final 
report,  which  is  contained  in  another  volume,  describes  the  poverty 
in  rural  America  today  and  recommends  the  most  efficient  and 
promising  means  of  providing  opportunities  for  the  rural  popula- 
tion to  share  in  America’s  abundance. 
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HEARINGS  BEFORE  THE  NATIONAL  ADVISORY 

\ 

COMMISSION  ON  RURAL  POVERTY, 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


February  15,  1967 

The  Chairman  : Ladies  and  gentlemen,  good  morning.  My 
name  is  Wilson  King.  I am  Acting  Chairman  today  in  the  absence 
of  our  > permanent  Chairman,  the  Honorable  Edward  Breathitt, 
Governor  of  Kentucky.  I would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
briefly  introduce  the'membera  of  the  Commission. 

If  you  will  permit  my  starting  over  at  the  far  left,  Dr.  Jim 
Bonnen,  of  Michigan  State ; Mr.  Roessel,  of  New  Mexico  Institute; 
John  Woodenlegs,  from  Montana — every;body  introduced  him 
from  Wyoming  before;  Mr.  Connie  Gay;  Mrs.  Kara  Jackson; 
Oscar  Laurel. 

'And  on  my  far  right.  Doctor  Davis,  Mrs.  Caldwell,  Mr.  Samora, 
Doctor  Hutchins,  Lewis  Johnson,  and  Doctor  Ford. 

Briefly,  if  I may  lay  out  a few  guidelines,  I would  like  to 
welcome  you  all  in  this  hearing.  It  is  designed  to  obtain  testimony 
which  would  be  helpful  to  the  National  Advisory  Commission  on 
Rural  Poverty,  and  for  the  development  of  recommendations 
designed  to  improve  the  economic  and  social  wetf are  of  people 
living  in  rural  areas,  and  those  who  move  from  rural  areas  to 
urban  areas.  This  is  the  last  of  the  three  hearings  that  will  be 
conducted.  The  first  was  conducted  in  Tucson,  Aris.  The  second 
was  conducted  in  Memphis,  Tenn.,  the  2d  and  3d  of  February. 

We  ask  those  who  are  presenting  their  views  today  to  bear  in 
mind  the  Commission’s  responsibility  concerns  national  policies. 
It  is  necessary  that  we  take  a broad  view  to  fulfill  this  responsi- 
bility. As  the  presiding  officer,  I am  required  to  take  all  necessary 
action  to  insist  that  proper  conduct  be  adhered  to.  In  that  con- 
nection, you  would  expect  to  maintain  the  same  decorum  here 
that  you  would  maintain  in  any  courtroom  in  this  State  or  Nation. 
So  there  will  be  no  applauding  and  other  demonstrations  of  any 
kind.  The  testimony  given  here  will  be  reported  verbatim. 

Just  a few  words  now  on  proc^ural  guidelines.  With  the 
limited  time  available  here  today,  the  Commisioii  had  attempted 
to  schedule  those  witnesses  whose  feelings  on  rural  poverty  are 
representative  of  the  various  significant  viewpoints.  Although  we 
will  not  be  able  to  receive  all  testimony  from  all  parties  here,  we 
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Avelcome  your'  submitting'  v/ritten  testimony  and  sending  it  to 
the  National  Advisory  Commission  on  Itural  Poverty,  at  6134 
I Street,  NW.,  Room  501,  Washington,  D.  C.  Any  written  testimony 
submitted,  and  that  testimony  received  from  those  who  are  ap- 
pearing before  us  today,  will  receive  equal  consideration  by  the 
National  Commission  on  Rural  Poverty. 

I am  going  to  ask  each  witness  as  he  w called  to  begin  his 
testimony  by  steting  his  name  and  address.  The  person  making 
the  statement  from  the  witness  stand  will  not  be  sworn  in.  There 
will  be  no  cross-examination.  However,  clarifying . questions  by 
those  members  of  the  Commission  here  is  desired  and  invited,  if 
time  permits.  I am  sorry  also  that  the  press  of  time  ■will  not  allow 
for  questions  from  others  in  the  audience. 

Now,  I believe  our  first  witness  has  been  graciously  and  kindly 
waiting,  the  Honorable  Orville  Freeman. 

STATEMENT  OF  ORVILLE  L.  FREEMAN 

Secretary  Freeman:  Good  day,  Mr.  Chairman,  ladies  and 
gentleihen  of  the  Commission : 

My  name  is  Orville  Freeman.  I am  the  United  States  Secretary 
'of'A'griculture.rMy  business  addrei^s  is  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

This  Commission  is  holding  its  hearings  at  a particularly  ap- 
propriate time.  The  War  on  Poverty  has  been  underway  on  a 
large  scale  for  a little  over  2 years.  But  already  the  signs  of  war 
weariness— cynicism,  vitriolic  political  attadc,  and  apathy — 
can  be  seen  in  the  land.  The  nation,  badly  needs  to  rededicate  itself 
to  the  elimination  of  poverty,  and  the  task  of  building  viable 
economies  in  rural  America.  The  hearings  this  Commission  is 
conducting,  and  the  report  it  will  write,  will  aid  immeasurably  in 
this  rededication. 

I,  hope  that  your  hearings  impress  one  indelible  fact  in  the 
national  consciousness.  It  is  this : This  nation  is  going  to  pay  for 
poverty,  one  way  or  another.  We  have  a choice,  however.  We  can 
pay  for  the  effects  of  poverty  in  endless  generations  of  welfare 
payments,  in  increased  crime  and  violence  _ in  the  streets,  and  in 
palliative  measures;  or  we  can  pay  for  the  kind  of  programs  •which 
provide  training  for  the  untrained,  education  for  the  ill-educated, 
and  work  for  the  unemployed.  We  can  build  the  environment  this 
land  needs  in  the  process.  The  second  alternative  is  not  only  more 
humane;  in  the  long  run  it  'will  cost  the  taxpayersTess  money. - 

The  subject  today  is  poverty  in  rural  America,'  where  one-third 
of  America  lives  and  one-half  of  our  poverty  exists.  Everyone  on 
this  Commission  knows  it  exists,  but  let  me  cite  a few  of  the 
statistics,  just  for  the  record.  . 

—Almost  one  in  every  two  rural  families  has  a cash  income  of 
under  $3,000  a year. 

—Nearly  half  the  substandard- housing  is  found  in  rural  areas. 

— In  an  age  of  the  two-bath  ^suburban  home,  one-fourth  of  all 
rural  nonfarm  families  are  without  running  water. 

-Rural  adults  lag  almost  2 years  behind  urban  adults  in  years 
of  school  completed,  and  rural  children  receive  one-third  less 
medical  attention  than  urban  children.  ■" 
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Rural  America’s  traditional  business,  agriculture,  is  requiring 
fewer  and  fewer  people  to  produce  more  and  more  food;  and 
timber  and  mining,  two  other  traditional  rural  occupations,  are 
experiencing  the  same  technological  displacement. 

Rural  America  is  a paradoxical  place.  It  is  dangerous  to 
generalize.  There  are  prosj^rous  and  poor  farmers ; there  are 
progressive  rural  communities  and  there  are  rural  slums;  there 
are  booming  population  centers  serving  rural  areas,  and  sections 
of  whole  States  and  regions  in  decline  for  lack  of  resources  or 
effort. 

Rather  than  trying  to  cover  the  whole  broad  canvas  of  rural 
life,  however,  my  testimony  today  will  be  confined  to  two  general 
areas:  \ - 

First,  what  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  done,  and  is 
doing,  to  eliminate  rural  po’/erty  and  build  a viable  economy  in 
the  countryside;  and  second,  what  more  needs  to  be  done  by. the 
nation  in  the  future.  1 

Organization  and  Admini.stration.  Before  ^ Federal  prograrns 
can  be  effective  on  a local  level,  an  organizational  framev/ork  in 
which  they  can  operate  is  aecessary.'-  Such  organization  already 
exists  in  urban  areas;  in  many  rural  areas,  it  does 'not.  Rural 
leadership,  in  many  areas,  has  been  drained  off  to  the  city,  and 
the  people  needed  to  spark  community  efforts  are  lacking.  Trained 
professional  people  are  scarce;  population  is  scattered,  rather  than 
concentrated.  These  are  just  a few  of  the  problems  encountered— 
and  there  are  many  more.;  . 

In  an  attempt  to  overcome ; these  problems  the  Rural  Area 
Development , Committees  , were  established  in  1961  and  1962, 
largely  binding  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  to 
form  a leadership  framework  for  the  programs  needed  in  rural 
America.  These  committees  now  exist  in  seme  form  in  3,000  rural 
counties,  functioning  at  varying  levels  of  ;effectiveness. 

A later  step  was  establishment  of  interdepartmental  Technical 
Action.  Panels,  composed  of  the  senior  Federal  technical  special- 
ists and  State  and  local  specialists  in  each  county  or  multicpunty 
area.  Purposes  of  the  TAP's  was  to  furnish  local  development 
committees  with  trained,  professional  personnel  to  aid  them  in 
their  development  efforts,  to  provide  a pipeline  through  which 
local  people  could  channel  development  plans  to  the  Federal  level, 
and  to  closely  coordinate  USDA  programs  in  each  area. 

These  efforts  to  build  a structure  in  rural  America,  though 
useful,  still  weren't  enough.  Organization  and  planning  on  a 
multicounty  base  was  found  to  be  necessary.  Incidentaliy,  in  that 
connection  I think  the  committee  has,  and  I would  like  to  have 
the  record  show  the  little  brochure,  showing  the  typical  community 
development  district.  This  is  by  illnatration  only. 

Thia  is  hypothetical:  I would  make  the  point  that  this  is  hap- 
pening, by  virtue  of  natural  forces  in  most  places  around  the 
United  States — that  grouped  around  are  centers,  towns,  or  cities 
of,,  say,  from  10,000  to  100,000,  and  there  is  a merging  based 
upon  the  normal  marketing  area,  a kind  of  contiguous  unit.  Here 
people  do  comniute.  Here  people  do  travel  to  and  from  work,  and 
for  special  kinds  of  services  and  for  market..  That  being  the  case, 
it  is,  I think,  logical  that.the  pooling  of  resources  should  be  made 
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around  such  a unit,  which  I think  is  coming  about  as  the  result 
of  very  natural  forces,  so  that  there  could  be  some  assistance  to 
local  people  formalizing  what  actually  exists  informally  in  many, 
many  places. 

The  President  recommended  in  the  last  session  of  Congress  a 
community  development  district  bill  which,  if  local  people  formed 
such  a multicounty  group,  would  have  made  available  funds  on  a 
matching  basis  for  planning  purposes. 

That  legislation  would  have  helped  local  communities  to  form 
multicounty  development  districts  around  a natural  growth  center, 
and  would  have  funded  the  kind  of  planning  grants  and  technical 
planning  assistance  common  in  urban  areas,  but  lacking  in  rural 
areas.  In  my  judgment,  this  legislation  was  extremely  important 
in  implementing  rural  development. 

■ As  you  know,  it  did  not  pass  Congress  in  the  last  session. 

Next,  the  President,  in  a series  of  Executive  orders  issued  last 
fall,  also  acted  to  streamline,  clarify,  and  coordinate  rural  de- 
velopment efforts  bn  the  Federal  level.  Specifically— 

The  President  directed  Federal  agencies  to  coordinate  their 
boundaries,  to  eliminate  confusion  and  overlap; 

He  directed  the  S^creta^  of  Agriculture  and,  the  Director  of 
the  Budget  Bureau  to  review  all  existing  programs  with  Cabinet 
and  other  Federal  officials  to  insure  that  rural  areas  receive  an 
equitable  share  of  existing  Federal  program  benefits,  and  to 
submit  proposals  for  administrative  or  legislative  changes  needed 
to  obtain  such,  equity,  and 

_ Finally,  the  President  assigned  the.  responsibility  for  coopera- 
tion in  the  agricultural  and-rural  development  within  the  Federal 
esta,blishment  to  fhe  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  with  a view  toward 
better  coordination  and  elimination  of  duplication. 

The  Rural  Community  Development  Service  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  performs  coordination  efforts  in  Washington,  in 
addition  to  an  “outreach”  function  which  brings  Federal  pro- 
grams into  rural  areas.' One  such  outreach  project  was  notifying 
more  than  4*/^  million  rural  persons  over  65  of  Medicare  benefits. 
This  program,  undertaken  by  various  USDA  agencies  With  RCDS 
coordination,  reached  the  elderly  poor  throughout  rural  America, 
bringing ; them  Medicare  information  before  the  deadline  for 
signup.  Field  outreach  functions  for  the  Department  have  been 
assigned  to  the  Farmers  Home  Administration  and  to  the  Techni- 
cal Action  Panels. 

Let  me  elaborate  on  that  just  a bit,  by  saying  there  is  a very 
.small  staff  within  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  all  of  the 
rural  community  developments  and  services.  Its  function  is  to 
maintain  close  and  working  liaison,  and  to  be  apprised  and 
thoroughly  underhand  all  Federal  programs  in  Washin^on  reach- 
ing out  to  these  working  areas,  be  that  HUD,  HEW,  whatever 
they  are.  Then,  to  the  extent  that  the  Department  field  offices — 
and  the  USDA  has  at  least  three,  and  sometimes  four  and  some- 
times five  programs  in  almost  every  county  in  .rural  America — 
to  the  extent  that  we  can  be  of  service  to  other  departments  in 
helping  with  their  programs  to  reach  out  to  rural  America  where 
often  they  have  not  reached  before,  those  local  offices  are  available 
to  try  to  do  that. 

^ ' ''  '4. 


I stated  the  Medicare  example  here.  There  are  some  others. 
In  this  fashion,  we  hope  that  we  can  both  operate  more  efficientiy 
and  help  these  programs  to  reach  people  in  rural  America  who 
too  often  have  been  overlooked  before.  ' ; 

Now,  until  very  recent  years,  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
was  concerned  almost  exclusively  with  agriculture  and  forests. 
That  changed  in  1961.  Only  since  then  a serious  attempt  has  been 
made  to  address  our  personnel  and  programs  to  the  broader  prob- 
lems of  rural  poverty  and  rural  economic  development,  as  well  as 
carrying  forward  our  traditional  food,  forestry,  and  agriculture 
mission. 

In  general,  these  new  tasks  have  been  undertaken  within  exist- 
ing agency  framework  and  largely  with  existing  personnel  and 
resources.  The  Department,  because  of  the  nature  of  agriculture, 
is  a decentralized  agency.  Much  of  its  day-to-day  workings  are 
carried  out  by  farmer-elected  committeemen  in  the  field.  Much 
of  its  research  is  undertaken  cooperatively  with  the  States,  as  is 
administration  of  its  food  aid  programs.  The  extension  service, 
as  you  know,  is  a joint  Federal-State-local  action  arm. 

In  these  respects  the  Department  differs  from  many  other 
Federal  agencies.  While  such  a structure  has  great  strengths, 
it  also  presents  administrative  problems  which 'differ  from  the 
traditional  straight-line  type  of  organization.  It  is  often  not 
enough  just  to  direct  that  a nev/  direction  be  taken.  (Jetting  results 
requires  close  cooperation  among  several  layers  of  government, 
and  skillful  coordination. 

With  this  background,  then,  I would  now  like  to  briefly  discuss 
some  of  the  ongoing  Department  ppgrams,  agency  by  agency, 
and  also  to  point  out  some  of  the  difficulties  which  exist.  A de- 
tailed  report  of  each  agency’s  activities  will  be  submitted  separ- 
ately, for  the  record. 

I have  that  here  and,  with  the  permission  of  the  Chairman, 
will  submit  it  at  my  conclusion. 

First,  the  agency  of  the  Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Con- 
servation Service.  This  agency  administers  the  commodity  pro- 
grams, which  are  often  under  criticism  for  not  doing  enough  for 
the  very  small  farmer.  The  criticism,  in  my  opinion,  is  unfair. 
These  programs  are  not  designed  as  welfare  programs,  but 
rather  as  devices  to  bring  supply  and  demand  into  balance  and 
to  maihtain~farm  income  for  adequate-sized,  commercial  family 
farms.  In  this,  they  have  succeeded  rather  well.  Without  them, 
according  to  well-documented  studies,  national  farm  income  would 
sink  to  disaster  levels,  further  exacerbating  the  problems  of  rural 
poverty  and  out-migration.  The'  programs  cannot,  of  themselves, 
sustain  a farmer  whose  land  and  capital  resources  are  inadequate, 
despite  provisions  in  some  individual  commodity  programs  which 
do  make  special  provisions  for  the  small  farmer.  I would  repeat. 
These  programs  help  the  small  farmer,  but  they,  in  and  of  them- 
selves, were  not  designed  for  and  cannot,  upon  any  conceivable 
basis  that  I cari  imagine,  solve  the  problems  of  the  small  farmer 
and  the  poverty,  problems  attendant  thereto.  To  measure  the 
problems  in  that  light  is,  I think,  not  very  meaningful. 

ASCS  programs  of  most  direct  benefit  to  smaller  farmers 
include  the  Appalachian  Stabilization  and  Conservation  program, 
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which  has  provided  funds  for  some  7,000  needy  farmers  to  carry 
out  conservation  practices;  the  Agricultural  Conservation  pro- 
gram which,  in  some  areas,  offers  special  cost-sharing  in  conser- 
vation work  for  poverty-line  farmers;  and. the  Cropland  Adjust- 
ment program,  which  has  allowed  some  older,  marginal  farmers 
to  retire  their  land,  yet  remain  in  their  farm  homes. 

The  Farmers  Home  Administration,  at  its  current  rate  of  over 
$1  billion  a year,  today  is  advancing  about  four  times  as  much 
in  loans  to  rural  Americans  as  it  did  6 years  ago.  More  than  half 
of  FHA’s  farm  loans  go  to  families  living  on  $3,000  a year  or  less. 
The  bulk  of  their  housing  loans,  farm  and  nonfarm  alike,  go  to 
low  and  moderate  income  families.  In  addition,  FHA  administers 
the  self-help  housing  program,  which  benefits  low  income  families, 
and  $33  million  in  economic  opportunity  loans  to  low  income 
families  and  cooperatives  serving  the  poor. 

The  Farmers  Home  has  also  been  making  special  efforts  to 
reach  the  rural  Negro,  In  the  past  fiscal  year,  more  than  104,000 
rural  Negfroes  received  some  20,800  FHA  loans  totaling  over 
$50  million.  This  was  a 30-percent  increase  over  1965_  in  the 
number  of  loans  advanced  to  Negroes,  and  a 146-percent  increase 
over  1960. 

Simultaneously  a concerted  effort  has  been  made  for  Negro 
representation  on  State  and  county  FHA  committees.  When  I 
came  to  Washington,  no  Negroes  served  on  these  committees. 
Today,  391  Negroes  serve  as  regular  members  of  FHA  county 
and  State  committees. 

The  progress,  both  in  civiL  rights  and  in  serving  the  poor 
generally,  has  been  substantial.  We  are  aware  that  loans  can’t 
help  a person  with  no  ability  to  repay  them.  Grant  authority 
was  requested,  but  provision  to  make  grants  for  farm  and 
small  business  enterprises  was  dropped  from  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity bill.  The  authority  to  make  housing  repair  grants  is  on 
the  books,  but  no  funds  have  been  authorized  to  supply  the  need. 

The  Forest  Service  provides  projects  to  employ  some  10,000 
young  people  in  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  and  in  other 
antipoverty  programs  each  summer.  The  Service  also  manages  47 
Job  Corps  Conservation  Centers  and  supervises  about  7,000 
corpsmen.  . 

In  Benton  County,  Miss.,  an  area  of  high  unemployment,  the 
Forest  Service  is  providing  jobs,  under  the  OEO’s  Nelson  amend- 
ment, for  70  men.  This  is  a twofold  project.  The  men  are  engaged 
in  landscaping,  construction  of  public  facilities,  and  conservation 
work  in  tiie  forest,  and  receiving  literacy  training  through  a 
center  in  Holly  Springs,'  a’ n^rby  town.  It’s  a small  project,  but 
the  kind  that  should  be  enlarged  when  more  funds  are  available. 
In  the  first  4 months,  17  men  have  been  placed  from  the  project 
into  local  jobs. 

The  Soil  Conservation  Service  provides  technical  services  for 
farmers,  rich  and  poor  alike,  but  Has  no  provisions  for  financing 
conservation  work.  The  Service  has  been  active  in  rural  develop- 
ment, however.  A study  of  635  SCS-engineered  watershed  projects 
shows  an  estimated  20,700  new  jobs  were  created  either  by  new 
" industries  which  located  because  of  the  projects,  or  by  already- 
present  industries  which  enlarged.  Of  direct  benefit  to  the  poor 
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is  SCS  technical  guidance  or  supervision  for  some  1,456  Neighbor- 
hood Youth  Corps  projects  in  33  States  last  year. 

The  Extension  Service,  in  certain  States  and  areas,  has  been 
active  in  helping  to  organize  community  action  programs.  In 
addition,  they  have^ 

Worked  with  OEln  in  training  and  supervising  professional  and 
subprofessionaS  woi^^s  assigned  to  OEO  projects  and  MDTA 
proje(^  ....... 

Helped  foodastamp  and  commodity  distribution  recipients  with 
nutrition  and  hmnffi  lasaiagement  itraining. 

Trained  nonprofesional  aids  to  work  vdth  lowdncome  families. 

Local  extension 'E^nts  spend  38  percent  of  their  time  working 
with  families  in  tihe3mder-$3,000  bracket. 

Consumer  and  Junketing  Service  handles  the  direct  food 
distribution,  food  steonp,  school  lunch,  and  school  milk  programs 
on  the  national  level.  Administration  of  these  programs  is,  by 
law,  assigned  to  the  State  and  local  governments.  Participation 
is  at  the  option  of  State  and  local  officials. 

Of  the  nation’s  300  poorest  counties — ^most  of  them  rural — 296 
are  in  the  school  lunch  program,  294  in  the  milk  program,  and 
224  are— or  soon  will  be — in  either  the  commodity  or  the  food 
stamp  program.' 

On  the  whole— not  in  every  single  case,  but  on  the  whole — 
these  programs  have  been  highly  successful.  In  the  past  6 years 
either  the  stamp  or  commodity  donation  program  has  reached 
700  new  counties — 245  of  them  in  the  Southeastern  States  alone. 
Some  counties  either  refuse  to,  or  are  unable  to,  cooperate  in  the 
program.  We  are  making  every  effort  to  handle  these  problems 
individually,  without  destroying  the  structure  of  State  and  local 
cooperation  which  is  worldng  successfully  over  most  of  the  nation. 

By  law,  a community  can  have  either  the  stamps  or  direct 
distribution,  but  not  both.  We  hope  to  develop  a system  to  make 
stamps  available  to  persons  who  cannot  even  afford  the  present 
$2  per  person  per  month  minimum.  And  finally,  we  are  seeking 
greater  funding  for  section  11  of  the  National  School  Lunch  Act, 
which  allows  extra  cash  help  to  needy  school  districts. 

This,  in  brief  overview,  is  what  the  Departr^nt  is  doing,  and 
some  of  the  problems  we  are  encountering.  Is^venough?  I don’t, 
think  it  is.  We  will  have  to  do  much  more  i^he  future  than 
present  authority  and  - resources  now  allow,  if  we  are  serious 
about  eradicating — not  just  alleviating — poverty  in  rural  America. 

Therefore,  for  the  Commission’s  deliberation  and  consideration, 
I would  like  to  present  my  views  for  action  in  two  broad  areas : 

First,  To  Meet  Immediate  Needs. 

Great  numbers  of  the  rural  poor — the  very  old,  the  fatherless 
very  young,  the  sick,  the  disabled — cannot  be  helped  by  ongoing 
programs  keyed  to  training,  jobs,  education.  They  are  the  re- 
cipients of  various  forms  of  public  assistance.  Fifty-seven  percent 
of  old  age  assistance  recipients,,  and  about  one-third  of  the 
families  receiving  aid  to  dependent  children  live  in  rural  areas. 

As  President  Johnson-pointed  out  in  his  Economic  Report  for 
1967,  “Our  system  of  public  assistance  is  now  30  years  old  and 
has  obvious  faults.  The  standards  of  need  set  by  many  States  are 
unrealistically  low;  benefits  are  further  restricted  by  excessively 
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stringent  eli^bility  conditions.”  Tihe  Fieaident  called  for  reforms, 
including  raising  payments  to  more  aiscepiable  levels  and.a  formula 
permitting  recipients  to  keep  parfcstff  ^^^sat  th^.  are  able  to  earn 
without  loss  of  payments. 

He  pointed  out  that  some  States  ^abit  medt  even  the  minimal 
levels  the  State  itself  has  establishffiLfeLliS  Shlfe,  most  of  them 
with  large,  low  income  rural  pt^jolsims,  a.  family  of  four 
receives  only  $45  per  mouth. 

Some  formula  of  equity  for  the  hdlifess  ^ meeded  for  twio 
reasons : The  first,  obviously,  is  to  aiiow  ilie  ret^ents  themselves 
to  maintain  a decent  life.  The  second  is  "^t  v^iiout  an  equitable 
standard  between  the  several  States,  Ihej^  prolfen  of  migration 
from_  States  not  meeting  their  respoiasiMitieSj  iiifc  States  that  are 
meeting  their  responsibilities,  causes  CTssssive  Jniman,  financial, 
and  social  problems  for  the  States  it®ffiSKing  thKimigrants. 

The  second  immediate,  need  is  a hmiHia'  agrfcultural  economy, 
This  is  basic,  and  I am  on  record  enoaagh  timesiiin  recent  months 
to  obviate  the  need  for  a long  discosarse  on  this  subject.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  in  1966,  with  the  hig&est  net  income  per  farm  in 
history,  the  average  per  capita  farm  income  is  $1,700  annually, 
versus  $2,610  per  capita  for  other  Americans.  The  figures — and 
the  need  for  further  improvement  in  our  commodity  programs — 
speak  for  themselves.  j 

"The  third  is  jobs.  There  is  Jio  shortage  of  willing  workers  in 
rural  America,  and*' there  is  no  shortage  of  jobs  they  can  perform 
with  the  skills  they  have  right  now.  During  1962  and  1963, 
under  the  accelerated  public  works  program  (since  expired)  one 
single  agency,  the  Forest  Service,  hired  8,000  men  within  one 
month’s  time,  putting  them  to  work  on  a wide  variety  of  con- 
servation chores  which  had  been  neglected  for  years. 

What  was  true  in  1963,  under  accelerated  public  works,  is 
equally  true  today  in  Nelson  amendment  projects,  including  the 
one  mentioned  earlier,  where  useful  work  is  accompanied  by 
further  training  and  education.- A backlog  of  unfinished  environ- 
mental improvement  and  conservation  jobs  big  enough  to  furnish 
from  8 to  10  million  man-years  of  employment  exists  at  this  very 
moment  in  rural  America.  The  people  are  there.  The  need  is  there. 
In  my  best  judgment  this  would  constitute  a worthwhile  invest- 
ment for  which  the  taxpayers  would  get  a very  handsome  return, 
as  well  as  the  employment  opportunity  in  what  it  would  mean 
to  the  rural  poor  of  this  country.  That  is  in  addition  to  the 
environmental  things  in  conservation  and  forestry  I referred  to, 
For  example : 

30,000  rural  communities  lack  modern  water  systems;  60,000 
are  without  adequate  sewer  systems. 

6.8  million  homes  are  in  need  of  major  repair,  and  1.6  million 
of  these  are  so  dilapidated  they  require  replacement. 

The  nationiil  forests  and  private  lands  are  in  need  of  much 
more  intensive  conservation  work . than  they  are  receiving  today. 
Thousands  of  miles  of  fire  trailsineeiito  be  built,  thousands  of 
acres  of  'reforestation  are  needeSt.  Mghwaiy  rights-of-way  and 
streambariiks  need  erosion  protectSoa ; iSousands  of  new  camping, 
picnic,  andl'recreation  sites  are  neeaie^'. 
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All  of  this  is  in  rural  America,  and  most  ithe  projects  are 
well  within  the  competency  of  most  of  those  presectfcly  unemployed 
and  underemployed,  if  a formula  to  bring  together  the  jobs  and 
the  unemployed,  and  the  national  will  to  do  it,  can  be  found. 

This  is  a difficult,  but  not  impossible  task.  Part  of  it  is  being 
done  today,  mainly  through  lending  authority  ofiithe  Department 
of  Agriculture.  To  cite  some  examples,  during  1967  the  Depart- 
ment will: 

1.  Provide  $435  million  in  rural  housing  loans  for  48,000 
families. 

2.  Help  finance  some  200  community  recreation  centers  in  rural 
areas. 

3.  Finance  $304  million  in  loans  and  grants  for  construction 
or  improvement  of  some  1,700  rural  water  and  waste  disposal 
systems. 

4.  Approve  construction  of  another  63  multiple-purpose  water- 
shed projects  and  help  another  8,500  rural  landowners  with 
income-producing  recreation  developments. 

Let  me  repeat.  The  job  can  be  done.  Doing  it  is  cheaper  in  the 
long  run  than  merely  treating  the  symptoms  of  poverty,  and  some 
day  it  will  be  done.  Why  not  start  now,  rather  than  wait  until 
another  generation  falls  into  despair? 

One  reason  we’re  not  doing  this  rural  development  job  on  the 
scale  it  should  be  done,  is  that  we  lack  any  accepted  national 
policy  in  rural-urban  balance. 

Rural  areas,  relatively,  are  becoming  depopulated;  urbanized 
areas  now  comprise  about  1 percent  of  the  continental  land  mass 
and  contain  70  percent  of  our  population. 

We  have  never  seriously  asked  ourselves,  let  alone  answered, 
questions  like  these : 

What  is  a desirable  maximum  size  and  population  for  any  one 
metropolitan  area  ? 

What  are  the  real  social  costs  in  the  unplanned  population  shift 
this  country  has  been  experiencing. over  the  past  several  decades? 

How  much  weight  should  be  given  rural-urban  balance  in  the 
location  of  government  facilities  and  awarding  of  contracts? 

These  questions  go  to  the  very  heart  of  rural  poverty  and  rural 
economic  development. 

Without  answers  to  them,  the  rich  areas  will  get  richer;  the 
poor  areas,  poorer. 

Dispersal  of  population  more  widely  over  the  continent  in  no 
sense  implies  a “back  to  the  land”  movement.  Potential  growth 
centers  are  widely  dispersed  throughout  the  nation. 

As  I have  already  pointed  out,  this  is  taking  place.  I am  not 
suggesting  that  there  is  going  to  be  a back-to-the-land  movement 
and  that  everybody  should  continue  to  be  a farmer.  I don’t  think 
that  is  practical,  realistic,  and  perhaps  it  is  not  even  desirable. 

Approximately  two-thirds  to  three-fourths  of  our  rural  popu- 
lation lives  within  50  miles,  or  commuting  distance,  of  one  of 
these  potentially  viable  growth  centers.  A deliberate  growth  and 
development  policy,  fostered  by  both  the  public  and  private 
sector,  could  change  for  the  better  the  prospects  of  scores  of  these 
growth  centers,  and  of  millions  of  people. 
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Specifics  of  such  a program,  for  your  consideration,  might 

include — . . ‘ ^ a 

1.  Defense  contracts  exert  a prime  influence  on  regi©nal  de- 
velopment. A Department  of  Agriculture  study  undertaken  several 
years  ago  showed  that  out  of  $28  billion  expended  in  prime  mili- 
tary contracts,  23  percent  went  to  one  State  alone,  Ca3iforr.ia, 
and  that  the  same  State  received  60  percent  of  the  $6;3  billion 
DOD  research  and  development  funds  during  the  followimg  fiscal 

year.  , , • 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  is  in  the  process  of  exploring 
with  other  Federal  agencies  the  whole  broad  question  of  defense 
and  other  government  contracts  in  rural  areas. 

- 2.  When  new  public  installations — Federal,  State,  and  local — 
are  planned,  consideration  should  be  given  to  the  advantages,  of 
placing  some  of  them  in  rural  areas  rather  than  in  large  metro- 
politan areas.  A study  of  this  complex  subject  is  already  underway. 
The  Commission  may  wish  to  explore  it  farther. 

This  completes  my  prepared  statement.  Thank  you  far  your 
attention,  and  I will  be  happy  to  try  to  answer  any  questions  you 

may  have.  . . 

The  Chairman:  May  I compliment  you  on  the  very  articulate 
and  detailed  testimony.  I am  sure  you  evoked  some  questions  from 
. our  Commission,  and  with  your  permission  I would  like  to^call 
for  questions,  because  I think  the  oral  testimony  is  many  times 
also  very  valuable. 

Mr.  Roessel?  . j 

Mr.  Roessel  : Mr.  Secretary,  in  our  hearings  we  have  heard  a 
variety  of  people  of  all  walks  of  life  who  live  in  rural  America 
express  their  concern  over  some  of  the  very  things  you  have 
mentioned.  The  fact  that  so  much  of  our  effort  seems  to  go  to 
urban  areas  as  opposed  to  the  need  in  rural  areas,  for  example. 
You  have  raised  certain  questions  yourself,  and  I have  wondered 
if  you  might  give  us  the  benefit  of  your  personal  thinking  as  to 
the  answer  to  some  of  these  questions.  , 

In  particular,  you  raise  the  question  of  how  much  weight 
should  be  given  to  rural-urban  balance.  What  would  be  your 
answer?  What  do^you  feel? 

Secretary  Freeman:  I feel  great  weight  should  be  put  to  it. 
I have  said  again  and  again  it,  is  national  idiocy  to  pile  up  like 
ants  in  less  and  less  space.  In  another  way,  I have  said  that  the 
urban  areas  are  starved  for  space  and  the  rural  areas  are  starved 
for  opportunity.  We  have  had  no  real  policy  on  this.  We  have 
accepted  it  as  if  it  were  inevitable  that  we  are  going  to  have  a 
migration  from  rural  America  to  the  big  cities.  I don’t  think  it 
need  be  inevitable.  I don’t  think  it  is  in  the  national  interest  that 
it  should  be  inevitable.  I think  steps  should  be  taken  to  do  some- 
thing about  it.  ' 

I want  to  state  again : This  does  not  mean  to  go  back  to  the 
farm.  It  is  perfectly  clear  that  down  the  road  there  are  going 
to  ^ fewer  and  larger  farms.  'The  objective  is  not  to  crowd 
people  on  40  acres  with  a mule  in  literal  poverty  and  starvation. 
There  are  millions  of  people  who  can  and  should  stay  on  their 
farms  and  supplement  it  with  outside  development,  from  industry, 
from  recreation,  and  from  development. 
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l ean  understand  from  the  facilities  existing'  why  many,  Bhany 
pecjple  want  to  stay  in  rural  America,  and  why  ^any  Mvould 
return  to  some  of  these  farm  towns.  I believe,  further,  it  is  inore 
efficient  • to  locate  much  manufacturing  and  industry  in  TruraS 
.America  rather  than  in  the  big  cities.  And  many  industrial  teaideirs 
wilLand  have  so  stated.  I think  that  "we  should  have  a concenftrat^fl 
plan,  a hardheaded,  meaningful  program  that  keeps  peo^Je  im 
the  countryside  rather  than  dumping  them  in  the  big  cities. 

Mr.  Roessel:  In  the  situation  where  the  representation  in  terms 
of  population  are  in  the  urban  areas,  how  do  you  go  about  doing 
this?  In  other  words,  the  political  power  rests  in  the  cities,  not 
in  the  rural  areas.  How  do  you  bring  this  about? 

Secretary  Freeman  : I think  that  when  there  is  a public  aware- 
ness of  what  is  taking  place — and  that,  I believe,  is  growing — I 
believe  the  very  magnitude  of  the  problems  in  the  urban  areas 
are  dramatizing  the  fact  that  this  is  not  the  solution  to  all  of 
this.  I believe  the  fact  that  the  President  saw  fit  to  appoint  this 
Commission  and  you  ladies  and  gentlemen  are  willing  to  give 
your  time  to  this,  provides  an  additional  opportunity  to  dramatize 
this.  I believe  there  is  beginning  to  grow  a public  concern  about 
this  that  can  and  will  translate  itself  into  a national  policy. 

The  Chairman  : Do  you  have  another  question  on  this  subject? 

Mr.  Gay  : Mr.  Secretary,  how  well  represented  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  for  example,  and  in  other  agencies  planning 
Federal  developments,  are  we?  That  is,  we  in  rural  America? 
Do  we  have  people  who  are  in  contact  with  and  have  some  degree 
of  muscle  with  the  Pentagon,  for  example,,  -and  other  places 
working  .toward  dispersal  of  some  of  these  contracts? 

Secretary  Freeman:  In  my  judgment,  not  as  much  as  we 
should  niof  is  as  much  attention  given  to  this  as  should  be  given 
to  it.  As  I pointed  out  in  the  testimony,  there  is  the  beginning  of 
this  kind  of  a conscious  policy,  but  it  really  has  not  developed 
itself  into  a sharp,  clear  policy.  Obviously,  in  the  process  of  oper- 
ating and  obtaining  the  material  needed  in  the  normal  contracts, 
we  face  the  practical  necessity  of -going  where  they  are  and 
getting  what  can  be  produced  efficiently  where  the  people  pe. 

So,  this  is  not  something  that  is  easy  to  talk  about.  But  it  is  a 
real  problem  to  overcome.  However,  there  is  an  increased  con- 
sciousness of  this,  and  I think  as  it  goes  forward  the  machinery 
to  translate  in  more  meaningful  directness  5 in  this  effort  can  be 
developed.  It  basically  does  not  exist  now. 

Mr.  Gay:  One  final  observation.  I hope,  Mr.  Secretary,  that 
you  will  have  a chance  to  read  as  much  as  possible  of  these  hear- 
ings, because  in  Tucson  and  in  Memphis  Weideveloped  some  very 
interesting  testimony  concerning  the  problem  that  I know  you 
are  interested,  vitally  interested  in,  and  that  is  the  representation 
by  Negroes  and-  the  very  poor  whites  of  the  South  and  the  West 
in  county  committees  such  as  the  Farmers  Home  Administration, 
such  as  contacts  with  extension  services.  We  heard  some  rather 
devastating  testimony  in  a few  instances  that  I hope  you  and 
your  people  in  the  Department  can  go  into  when  this  report;  is 
issued. 

Se<aretary  Freeman  : We  have  already  reviewed  some  off  ttiat 
testimony  and  we  are  checking  each  instance  where  there  lias 
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been  evidence  of  failures  on  the  part  of  the  Department.  I am 
sure  there  are  many  where  they  have  not  reached  out  to  people, 
for  a variety  of  reasons.  I want  to  make  it  clear  to  this  Com- 
mission that  it  is  the  policy  of  this  Department,  and  it  is  in  the 
strongest  kiinds  of  terms,  and  in  functions  and  structures  from 
the  Secretary  on  down,  that  the  programs  reach  out  and  that 
we  do  not  only  perfunctorily  make  them  available,  but  that  we 
are  addressing  them  to  make  them  reach  out  to  people  who  need 
them. 

We  welcome  criticism  that  we  are  sure  will  be  forthcoming, 
and  we  will  do  our  level  best  to  correct  any  situation  and  to 
follow  up  .every  individual  instance. 

The  Chairman:  Doctor  Bonnen,  do  you  have  a question? 

Mr.  Bonnen:  Yes. 

Mr.  Secretary,  in  discussing  the  Farmers  Home  loan  program- 
ing, you  indicated  that  the  Department  was  aware  that  loans 
can’t  help  a person  with  no  ability  to  repay  them  and  that  as  a 
consequence  you  were  interested  in  grant  authority  to  face  this 
kind  of  problem.  The  other  side  of  the  same  coin,  I wonder  since 
a very  high  percentage  or  a substantial  percentage  of  FHA  loans 
go  to  people  with  gross  receipts  of  less  than  $3,000,  if  there  is 
some  danger  here  in  encouraging  a scale  of  farm  operation  that 
really  isn’t  sustainable  or  viable  in  the  long  run? 

What  does  FHA  do  to  wrestle  -with  this  other  side  of  this 
problem? 

Secretary  Freeman  : Well,  you  have  put  your  finger  on  a very 
difficult  practical  problem  that  we  have  been  wrestling  with  a 
long  time.  It  kind  of  breaks  down  like  this.  In  the  regulations 
we  have  worked  out  as  we  kind  of  went  along,  I expect  we  would 
say  that  there  are  maybe  three  different  groups  of  people  in- 
volved here,  and  obviously  it  changes  over  from  one  to  the  other. 

‘ First  are  the  people  we  call  the  most  difficult.  These  are  the 
people  who  basically — physically,  educationally,  health,  attitude, 
ability — really  they  are  better  off  basically  where  they  are  and, 
certainly,  rather  than  their  being  displaced  somewhere.  By  the 
same  token,  they  are  never  going  to  be  perhaps  in  a vital  economic- 
sized farm  situation.  These  folks  ought  to  get  credit  and  assistance 
of  any  kind  you  can  get.  Maybe  their  income  now  is  $1,000.  If  you 
can  raise  it  to  $2,000  or  $3,000,  you  have  made  a real  contribution 
and  a real  improvement.  So  modest  loans,  certainly.  The  OEO  or 
farmers  commodity  loans,  this  is  what  we  would  seek  for  them. 

Then  there  is  another  group  here  who  are  not  prepared  to 
borrow  enough  in  order  to  expand  enough,  a group  which  just 
doesn’t  want  to  become  viable  farmers  with  enough  resources  to 
earn  a decent  standard  of  living.  If  he  doesn’t  want  to,  and  all 
he  is  doing  is  going  from  hand  to  mouth  with  a very  small  loan 
and  not  going  anywhere— we  ought  to  do  something  about  it.  In 
that  case,  probably  the  loan  ought  not  to  be  made.  In  other  words, 
go  on  to  be  a vital  farmer,  or  go  on  to  something  else.  We  ought 
not  to  encourage  him  with  half  a loaf,  which  is  an  inadequacy. 

The  third  group  is  the  group  that  wants  to  move,  that  wishes 
to  move  in  the  direction  of  developing  the  viable  size,  that  can 
expect  to  earn  a decent-size  living.  This  is  the  prime  target  for 
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the  FHA  farmer.  In  that  case,  the  loan  would  be  made  and  all  of 
the  supervisory  assistance  given. 

These  three  groups  are  difficult  to  distinguish  at  times.  Much 
criticism  is  forthcoming  from  group  number  2 if  you  don’t  make 
chat  loan.  If  you  say  to  somebody,  “We  won’t  make  you  a $5,000 
loan,  but  we  can  make  you  a $15,000  loan,”  he  says,  “I  don’t  want 
a $15,000  loan.  I want  a $5,000  loan.  I don’t  want  to  do  anything 
different.  I want  to  stay  where  I am,”  that  fellow  says,  “if  they 
are  not  going  to  give  me  a loan.”  And  if  we  give  him  a $5,000 
loan  will  he  be  better  off?  That  is  an  awfully  hard  line  to  draw. 
But  basically,  this  is  the  way  we  function. 

Mr.  Bonnen  : Somewhat  similarly  in  this  connection,  you  have 
undoubtedly  had  to  face  the  question,  and  you  have  indicated 
that  they  are  not  designed  to  be  welfare  programs.  But  others 
argue  that  such  programs  as  mentioned  are  actually  contributing 
to  the  perpetuation  of  poverty  with  these  small  farms. 

What  is  your  response  to  this  sort  of  criticism  that  I have 
heard? 

Secretary  Freeman  : I don’t  think  that  is  a very  meaningful 
type  of  criticism.  What  these  farms  do  is  to  perform  their  prime 
function,  which  is  possibly  to  be  an  economical  and  productive 
adequate-size  family  farm  in  the  American  structure,  and  upon 
which  this  nation  depends  for  its  wealth  and  well-being,  and  from 
which  we  feed  a good  part  of  the  world. 

The  only  answer  to  that  type  of  criticism  is  to  have  an  ineffi- 
cient agriculture  ajid  not  to  have  programs  that  get  efficiency  and 
that  give  a decent  income  to  the  farmers.  That  is  where  that 
criticism  tends.  I think  it  is  totally  meaningless. 

To  the  extent  that  this  contributes,  and  if  it  contributes — I 
doubt  if  it  contributes  very  mtuch  to  the  technological  and  scien- 
tific forces  that  are  making  for  a larger  farm  community — I want 
to  make  it  clear  to  this  nation  that  we  are  not  intent  upon  becom- 
ing a nation  of  large  corporate  farms.  'There  are  fewer  large 
family-size  farms  in  the  United  States  today  than  there  were 
10  years  ago.  I find  this  is  not  generally  known.  You  find  that  a 
family-size  farm  is  one  and  one-half  farms  with  some  outside 
labor.  It  is  no  larger  than  that.  We  have  fewer  of  these  larger 
family-size  farms  than  we  had  10  years  ago.  We  also  have  many 
fewer  very  small  farms.  However,  we  had  200,000  more  farms 
that  grossed  $10,000  a year.  So  we  have  added  that  to  what  we 
have,  purely  for  statistical  purposes,  called  an  adequate-size 
family-size  farm. 

This  is  subject  to  all  kinds  of  criticism  and  interpretations. 
We  have  to  have  something  to  work  on..  You  say  the  adequate 
farm  is  something  that  grossesi  $10,000  a year  and  doesn’t  use 
mr,  :*e  than  so  many  men.  We  htave  added  in  the  last  10  years 
200,000  more  in  that  size  farm.  We  have  fewer  that  are  larger 
than  that,  and  we  have  many  fewer  that  were  very  much 
smaller  than  that.  Fundamentally,  that  is  a healthy  development. 

What  we  want  to  do  and  what  we  must  do — and  this  is  what 
our  farm  programs  do — is  make  it  possible  for  this  adequate-size 
commercial-size  family  farm  unit  to  earn  enough  to  attract  the 
capital  and  the  know-how  to  do  the  job  that  American  agriculture 
does  for  this  country  and  the  world.  We  ought  not  to  take  so 
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much  for  granted.  It  is  tremendously  important.  If  we  are  going 
to  have  grants  for  the  poor  people,  someone  is  going  to  have  to 
pay  for  them,  but  we  have  to  have  agriculture  to  do  the  job. 

If  we  are  going  to  distribute  $6  billion  for  food  through  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  someone  has  to  produce  it.  That  is 
what  these  farms  do.  These  commercial  farm  programs  are  di- 
rected to  making  it  possible  for  them  to  get  a return  on  their 
capital,  fair  earnings,  and  to  keep  it;  and  they  are  not  designed 
for  those  little  farms.  Now  they  help  the  little  farms.  If  you  say 
that  there  has  been  an  increase,  which  there  has,  of  70  percent 
in  the  net  farm  income  per  farm  in  the  last  6 years  in  the  total, 
nationwide,  now  that  increase  on  the  . little  farms  of  less  than 
$3,000  a year  has  probably  been  20  percent,  but  not  the  70  percent. 

That  isn't  the  fault  of  the  program.  That  is  because  the  re- 
sources available  are  inadequate  in  that  respect.  Our  job  is  to 
get  enough  resources  to  these  poor  folk,  so  they  can  have  an 
adequate-size  representation.  If  I might  say  one  thing,  it  is  not. 
to  throw  out  the  baby  with  the  bath  water,  which  is  the  process 
which  I think  basically  this  thoughtless  criticism  goes  towards  on 
these  grounds.  These  programs  do  help  the  poor  folk,  although 
they  are  not  designed  for  that  purpose.  We  need  additional  pro- 
grams here  to  really  help  the  poor  folks.  I think  it  is  terribly 
important  that  this  be  understood  so  that  we  know  what  we  are 
talking  about. 

The  Chairman  : Mr.  Secretary,  as  a farmer  I am  so  glad  that 
you  brought  to  the  fore  that  very  point  and  discussed  it  in  par- 
ticular, the  size  of  the  farm,  the  size  of  the  family  farm,  the 
corporate  farm.  That  was  very  good. 

Mrs.  Caldwell:  I wonder  if  you  have  given  much  thought  to 
strengthening  programs  for  young  people  in  rural  areas?  We  talk 
about  the  continuation  to  live  there,  and  certainly  children  have 
to  grow  up  with  the  sense  that  this  is  a good  place  to  come-  back 
to  or  stay.  Has  this  been  considered? 

Secretary  FREEMAN:  As  you  know,  I am  sure,  Mrs.  Caldwell, 
the  4-H  and  the  Future  Farmer  movements  are  strong  and  grow- 
ing movements.  There  are  some  problems  in  a number  of  areas 
about  them  now,  but  we  have  been  making  really  remarkable 
progress  in  integrated  4-H  and  Future  Farmer  operations.  I think 
these  young  people,  as  I have  observed  it  in  places  where  there  is 
an  opportunity,  where  there  are  jobs,  and  v/here  you  have  really 
a community  that  is  on  the  go  and  that  has  some  leadership  and 
some  dynamic  qualities,  by  and  large,  they  come  back  or  they  stay. 

It  is  where  there  is  nothing  there  that  they  leave,  really. 

Mrs.  Caldwell  : I think  that  is  true,  but  also  they  have  to  have 
a certain  economic  level  to  be  able  to  participate. 

Secretary  FREEMAN:  Yes. 

Mrs.  Caldwell:  And  if  there  could  bt  some  real  contributions 
as  to  how  to  make  it  possible  for  other  youngsters  to  get  into  this 
type  of  activity,  it  would  seem  quite  welcome. 

Secretary  Freeman:  I would  answer  by  saying  it  isn’t  enough 
and  that  it  isn’t  successful  enough  yet,  but  we  are  working  on  it. 

Mr.  Samora:  Mr.  Secretary,  what  programs  does  your  Depart- 
ment have  for  the  agricultural  migrant  laborer? 
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Secretary  FREEMAN : Our  programs  for  the  agricultural  migrant 
laborers  work  mostly  through  the  local  areas.  We  have  extensive 
local  loan  and  housing  programs  for  the  migrant  agricultural 
laborer.  The  same  programs  that  are  available  by  way  of  housing, 
self-help  housing,  or  other  loan  programs  are  available  to  the 
migrant  wherever  he  makes  his  home  in  the  event  or  wherever 
he  wishes  to  have  them. 

Mr.  SAMora:  Could  you  give  us  any  indication  of  what  per- 
centage of  the  migratory  labor  you  reach  through  these  programs? 

Secretary  Freeman  : I w.ould  submit  for  the  record  an  estimate 
on  that,  Mr.  Samora.  I don’t  have  it  with  me,  but  I will  submit 
it  in  terms  of  reaching  them,  in  terms  of  education,  welfare,  and 
health,  these  kinds  of  programs ; and  also  where  these  are  pro- 
grams of  other  departments  and  where  we  work  on  an  outright 
basis  with  them,  just  any  way  that  we  can  be  helpful  in  reaching 
them  through  our  local  offices. 

Most  of  the  migratory  worker  contacts  run  through  other  de- 
partments; and  of  course  there  is  direct  recruiting  and  this  runs 
through  the  Department  of  Labor  rather  than  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

Mr.  Johnson:  The  first  thing  is,  I want  to  commend  your 
agency  in  Arkansas  for  doing  a fine  job  all  across  the  board.  One 
question  I want  to  ask  you,  which  I think  is  very  important  to 
our  area  and  in  many  of  the  Southern  States.  For  example,  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  has  made  over  1,400  loans  to  these 
real  low  income  people  out  in  the  rural  areas.  Now  we  used  to  have 
Farmers  Home  furnish  home  management  supervision.  You  don’t 
have  it  any  more. 

Secretars*  Freeman  : Yes. 

Mr.  Johnson:  I would  certainly  like  to  recommend  that  you 
come  back,  in  dealing  with  this  group,  and  furnish  home  man- 
agement supervision.  Because,  probably  as  we  have  heard  in  the 
testimony,  we  have  some  areas  where  we  have  20,000  people  un- 
employed— labor,  farm  labor,  that  is — unemployed.  If  we  are 
going  to  make  them  a loan  to  buy  them  a home  and  to  grow  an 
acre  or  two  of  okra  or  other  perishable  foods,  I think  that  you  are 
going  to  need  some  home  management  supervision,  and  I would 
certainly  like  to  recommend  it  to  you. 

Secretary  Freeman  : I accept  that  recommendation  in  the  spirit 
in  which  it  is  given.  We  do  do  some  of  it,  Mr.  Johnson.  We  have 
the  100  which  sticks  in  my  mind.  We  have  the  100  in  FHA.  That 
is  a drop  in  the  bucket  of  what  the  need  might  be.  We  also  have, 
too,  the  direction  of  the  training  programs  Extension  is  operating; 
some  that  reach  the  poor  directly,  some  that  are  designed  to  train 
the  other  people  who  have  that  direct  contact  with  regard  to  the 
food  and  food  use.  The  point  is  surely  well  made  that  a great  deal 
more  is  necessary. 

’“Mr.  Ford:  Mr.  Secretary,  I note  that  you  have  been  assigned 
the  responsibility  for  coordinating  programs  dealing  with  agri- 
culture and  rural  development  at  the  Federal  level.  At  some  of 
the  previous  hearings — and  certainly  by  my  own  observation— it 
has  been  shown  in  rural  areas  that  at  the  local  level  there  is  a 
great  lack  of  coordination  between  some  of  the  activities  that  are 
coming  through  agriculture  extension  programs;  for  example, 
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those  of  the  community  action  programs,  and  the  like.  What  needs 
to  be  done?  How  can  we  achieve  better  coordination  so  we  are 
all  operating  to  achieve  the  same  goals  in  a more  efficient  manner 
than  we  seem  to  be  doing  at  the  present  ? 

Secretary  Feebman  : First,  from  the  national  level  a great 
deal  of  improvement  can  be  made  by  simplifying  programs  and 
by  agencies  understanding  the  Department’s  other  programs,  and 
efforts  are  being  made  to  do  this.  There  are  a lot  of  sometimes 
detailed,  sometimes  even  petty  requirements  to  some  of  these 
programs  that  are  matching  programs  with  the  Federal-State- 
local  programs  that  we  are  making  a major  effort  to  try  and 
clear  up  and  simplify. 

But,  frankly,  it  is  my  judgment  that  this  kind  of  coordination 
will  never  really  be  adequately  accomplished  from  the  top  down. 
It  is  going  to  have  to  come  from  the  bottom  up.  That  is  why  I 
feel  so  strongly  about  this  kind  of  community  development  dis- 
trict with  the  adequate-size  unit  approach.  If  there  is  adequate 
preparation,  adequate  planning  and  forethought  before  an  appli- 
cation is  made  or  before  someone  starts  a program  somewhere; 
if  in  effect  there  is  local  leadership,  as  there  has  been,  some 
technical  assistance,  so  that  people  really  have  thought  through 
and  thoroughly  analyzed  what  they  are  doing ; and  if  it  is  a sound 
approach,  why,  they  can  get,  I think, -good  and  fairly  prompt 
service  from  the  Federal  Government.  But  when  there  is  a multi- 
plicity of  applications,  some  of  which  are  not  very  well  founded, 
when  the  programs  in  many  cases  may  not  be  sound  programs 
and  they  suddenly  get  elevated  in  the  process  of  decision  making, 
why,  then  you  really,  T think,  get  to  a situation  where  nobody 
wants  to  say  ho,  although  basically  they  are  just  not  sound. 
^Maybe  they  are  overlaps.  Maybe  they  are  conflicting.  If  you  start 
from  a solid  basis  where  you  have  reviewed  and  had  some  profes- 
sional help  and  know  what  you  are  doing,  and  know,  then,  that  it 
is  sensible  to  have  a- water  system — let  me  just  say— that  covers 
six  counties  (indicating)  and  not  have  to  have  six  of  them  in,  say, 
the  little  towns  around  here— I am  using  an  illustration.  If  they 
have  these  little  towns  come  in  for  water,  the  likelihood  is  they 
may  not  get  it.  The  likelihood  is  also  that  the  reason  may  not  well 
be  that  you  ought  to  have  a larger  plant.  It  may  be  a number  of 
things  and  a number  of  Federal  departments  may  be  involved,  and 
some  one  will  go  home  and  be  totally  frustrated  that  he  has  no 
action.  Whereas,  if  there  had  been  a kind  of  real  preparation 
ahead  of  time,  I think  this  particular  thing  would  go  with  reason- 
able dispatch. 

My  personal  conclusion  is  that  not  a great  deal  more  can  be 
done  on  the  Federal  level,  although  we  ought  to  work  on  it. 
There  are  a lot  of  programs  and  they  do  overlap.  There  are  a 
lot  of  requirements  we  have  in  the  Department.  But  fundamen- 
tally, to  organize,  and  on  a logical  geographic  and  economic 
grouping  to  get  the  kind  of  professional  help  and  locak  support 
and  leadership  to  develop  meaningful  programs  and  plans,  and 
then  to ‘move  them  forward-— when  that  happens!  think  a good 
deal  of  confusion  will  be  eliminated.  That  is  easier  said  than  done. 
We  don’t  have  that  number  of  people  who  are  professional  plan- 
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ners.  We  don’t  have  that  degree  of  awareness  in  local  areas.  We 
don’t  have  that  measure  of  local  leadership. 

And  so,  perhaps  the  fact  that  there  is  confusion  and  overlap- 
ping—and  this  alone  is  not  necessarily  bad,  if  there  is — -this  is  a 
big  country.  There  are  a lot  of  local  differences.  There  are  a lot 
of  different  kinds  of  government,  and  I have  served  in  all  levels 
of  government  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  Out  of  this  which 
looks  like  chaos  and  one  heck  of  a mess,  gradually  things  kind 
of  jell.  I think  we  are  in  the  process  of  sorting  out  on  how  to  go 
about  this  with  the  maximum  of  decentralization  and  local  dif- 
ferences. I don’t  feel  terribly  discouraged  about  it.  Fundamen- 
tally, that  is  where  you  are  going  to  have  to  start  out;  in  the 
country,  that  is  where  you  are  going  to  have  to  start.  The  Federal 
Government  can  help  in  this,  help  stimulate  leadership,  provide 
resources,  help  finance  planning.  Basically,  the  people  locally 
have  to  decide  what  they  want.  It  has  to  make  some  sense, 

,,  The  Chairman:  I know  our  time  is  up.  With  the  Commission’s 
permission,  may  I have  one  question  ? 

You  touched  on  a subj'ect  that  is  very  close  to  me  as  a rural 
person,  which  is  small  towns  that  are  part  of  rural  .America, 
the  town  between  500  and  3,000.  Today  it  is  my  observation  that 
the  problem  of  water  in  the  small  communities  is  the  same  as 
electricity  was  30  years  or  35  years  ago  when  many  on  this 
Commission  know  what  it  did  to  help  the  agricultural  economy. 
Water  is  so  necessary  in  small  communities.  In  our  testimony  in 
Tucson  and  Memphis,  many  people  came  in  and  in  many  ways 
said,  “We  need  small  businesses,  industries,  little  businesses  in 
little  towns  to  substantiate  rural  economy,  but  fundamentally 
water  is  a very  strong  necessity.”  _ 

I think  you  said  30,000  towns  in  the  United  States  need  water. 
Your  State  administrator,  director  of  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration,  took  the  effort  to  come  to  my  farm  and  discuss  this 
subject  with  me  before  I came,  and  he  tells  me  something  like 
1,000  water  systems  are  being  made  available  by  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration,  and  that  is  about  the  capacity  of  the  loans 
of  grant.  So  1,000  into  30,000  is  how  many  years?  You  and  I can 
see  that  something  else  has  to  be  done  in  some  other  way  to  bring 
water  to  the  communities. 

Now  for  the  testimony  and  for  the  Commission’s  information, 
would  you  have  any  way  of  making  a suggestion  in  our  delibera- 
tions how  that  rnight  be  possible,  if  we  are  to  build  these  small 
communities?  Might  I say  in  one  little  town,  which  was  in  the 
so-called  rich  part  of  centraMllinois,  Frederick,  111.,  60  days  after 
a water  system  came  in  they  had  a used  car,  drive-in,  a real  estate 
office,  a laundromat,  and  some  other  places.  It  was  so  indicative 
of  what  happens  when  they  have  water. 

Forgive  me  for  making  the  question  so  long. 

Secretary  FREEMAN:  As  you  say,  what  has  happened  has  hap- 
pened in  many  places  around  the  country.  If  the  President 
recommends  to  the  Congress  that  we  will  be  prepared  to  fund 
roughly  6,300  more  water  systems  in  the  coming  year,  30,000  in 
so  many  years,  that  need  would  be  met  reasonably.  So,  if  we  can 
have  funding  of  these,  our  loan  programs  of  primarily  the  very 
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modest  grants,  I think  we  are  on  the  way  to  doing  something 
about  that. 

The  Chairman  : Thank  you,  Mr.  Secretary. 

We  have  transgressed  on  your  time  a little  bit,  but  you  nave 
been  a very  wonderful  witness.  Thank  you  very  much. 

James  G.  Patton,  past  president.  National  Farmers  Union,  is 
the  next  party  to  address  the  Cpmmission. 

STATEMENT  OF  JAMES  G.  PATTON 
Mr.  Patton:  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  Mr.  Chairman:  _ 

I have  a 15-minute  speech,  and  then  I have  written  materials, 
some  of  which  are  covered  twice,  but  this  does  give  me  two  shots 

at  you  in  one  poke.  ' , . t j i- 

So  I would  like  to  proceed  first,  Mr.  Chairman.  I am  delighted 
to  see  you  sitting  where  you  are  and  to  be  here  with  a lifelong 
friend  who  is  a member  of  your  Commission,  Mr.  Lewis  Johnson. 
We- are  old  hands  at  this  fighting-poverty  business.  I first  knew. 
Lewis  . Johnson  when  he  was  a county  supervisor  down  in  the 
delta  country  of  Arkansas.  I was  a young  punk  who  thoughUl 
was  going  to  organize  everybody  out  of  poverty  in  a hurry  m the 
delta  of  Arkansas  and  Mississippi.  And  some  of  them  even  had 
cooperative  farms.  Of  course,  that  ran  against  the  institutional 
structure,  so  they  decided  they  had  better  sell  off  the  co(^erative 
farms,  because  it  was  unholy;  and  besides  it  was  kind  of  Russian- 
like  to  have  anything  like  that  in  America.  But  this  goes  a way 
back 

Actually,  I am  very  pleased  to  be  asked  to  appear  here.  I don’t 
know  who  asked  me,  but;  that  is  not  material.  I did  start  in  1961 
a national  policy  committee  oh  pockets  of  poverty  when  it  was  a 
pretty  dire  subject  around  this  town  and  no  one  wanted  to  thmK 
about  it,  because  it  f was  always  being  swept  under  the  rug,  as  it  is 
today.  We  have  just  a little  edge  of  it  out  from  under  the  rug, 
but  we  have  subsequently  swept  it  back  under.  We  h^  a dis- 
tinguished member,  Mr.  Truman,  who  is  the  honorary  chairn^n. 
President  Eisenhower  was  invited,  but  I think,  because  I had 
been  rather  difficult  with  Mr.  Benson,  President  Eisenhower 
thought  I might  be  difficult  on  the  poverty  thing,  and  he  decided 
not  to  join  our  distinguished  group  of  people.  ' . , , , 

About  that  same  time,  shortly  thereafter,  the  then  President  ot 
the  United  States,  President  Kennedy,  called  a meeting  at  the 
Shoreham  Hotel,  at  which  some  of  us  leaner  cats  and  all  of  the 
fat  cats  that  could  be  gotten  there  were  invited.  And  we  were 
told  about  the  great  new  hope  of  mankind,  and  about  the  great 
undertakings  that  we  were  going  to  niake.  We  were  going  to  be 
modern  Columbuses,  if  you  please,  and  sail  off  into  space.  We 
were  going  to  the  moon  by  1970  or  1971,  anci  everybody  became 
wildly  enthusiastic  about  going  to  the  moon.  We  were  all  going 
to  get  there  in'  good  order.  Besides  that,  we  were  going  to  beat 
the  Russians  there.  , , , \ . 

We  spent  billions.  We  didn’t  know  as  much  then  about  going 
to 'the  moon,  at  thaMime,  as  we  knew  about  poverty  and  what  to 
do  about  poverty.  We  didn’t  ask  ;that  question.  We  said,  . “We 
want  to  go  to  the  moon,  and  we  want  to  get  tbere  by  1970,  and 
here  is  the  money.  Here  is  the  attitude,  and  here  are  the  people. 


Where  are  the  scientists  and  where  is  the  machinery  to  put  it 
together?  By  golly,  it  looks  like  we  are  going  to  get  to  the  moon.” 

So  we  have  piddled  along  with  spending  peanuts  in  talking 
about  doing  something  about  poverty,  and  it  is  very  largely  a 
conversational  matter  in  which  no  one  is  taking  it  very  seriously, 
including  many  of  the  poor  themselves,  because  they  don't  know 
they  are  poor.  But  the  basic  thing  I am  trying  to  say,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, while  there  have  been  many  fine  things  done — and  I am  not 
one  of  those  who  castigates  the  Government,  because  ‘I  have 
worked  with  it  too  long  and  believe  deeply  in  the  ^farm_  program 
and  what  is  being  done,  the  Farmers  Home  Administration,  niany 
of  the  farm  programs,  the  credit  agencies,  and  all  of  these  things 
—but  we  have  created  classes  within  classes. 

We  used  to  say,  or  I did,  that  the  use  of  the  Farni  Security, 
Farmers  Home  Administration,  was  to  put 'some  feathers  back 
on  a poor  old  busted  rooster  so  that  the  bankers  could  pluck  him 
again.  Then  when  they  got  him  properly  plucked  again,  they 
turned  him  back  to  Farm  Security,  and  they  had  to  economically 
qualify  as  going  down  rather  than  qualify  as  going  up.  When  he 
could  qualify  going  up,  so  as  to  get  a loan  from  somebody,  thej'^ 
turned  him  back  to  the  bankers  to  get  plucked.  When  he  wasn’t 
pluckable,  they  turned  him  back  to  get  plucked  again. 

Now  we  have  a second  category.  If  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration, as  I understand  it,  can't  make  a loan,  we  turn  him  over 
to  OEO,  and  OEO  decides  they  won’t  go  higher  than  $2,500.  I 
remember  when  I was  talking  to  a distinguished  southern  gentle- 
man whom  I had  great  respect  for.  I said,  “Why  don’t  we  raise 
the  level  of  the  loan  to  the  Farm  Security?”  He  said,  “Apparently 
you  don’t  know  what  the  purpose  of  Farm  Security  is.”  I said, 
“I  thought  I did,  because  I had  been  in  on  all  of  the  maneuvering 
and  the  planning.”  “It  is  plenty  simple  in  the  South,”  he  said, 
“it  is  a lot  cheaper  to  keep  the  Negroes  and  the  poor  whites  out 
on  a little  piece  of  land  with  a cow  and  a pig  and  a little  land 
than  it  is  to  have  them  come  to  Birmingham  and  get  all  boxed 
up  in  cramped  quarters  without  jobs,  and  get  in  fights  with  each 
other.  That  is  one  of  the  principal  functions  of  the  Farm  Security 
Administration.” 

That  is  crude,  but  it  does  indicate  one  very  fundamental  thing, 
and  that  is  that  poverty  is  indivisible.  I suppose  the  reason  that 
there  was  a Commission  omRural  Poverty  created  is  because,  we 
were  getting  so  little  attention  rurally  that  the  President  decided 
to  emphasize  it.  I submit  to  the  Commission  respectfully,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  urban  poverty  creates  rural  poverty,  and  that  in 
turn  rural  poverty  creates  urban  poverty.  You  can’t  separate  the 
two,  because  you  are  talking  about  human  beings  and  their  values 
and  their  worthwhileness,  and  not  about  cows  and  pigs  or  bricks 
or  sticks,  and  commodities,  which  are  only  incidental  to  the 
welfare  of  human  beings. 

So  I would  like  to  deal  basically  with  a few  important ; and 
significant  things.  In  doing  this,  l am  not  in  any  way  downgrading 
the  day-by-day,  minute-by-minute,  and  very  detailed  operations 
which  have  to  be  put  into  effect  to  deal  with  these ‘things.  But  I 
always  remember  what  a- great  international  economist  told  me. 
He  said,  “In  my  country  we  have  the  policy  of  doing  a few  big 


and  important  things.  Then  we  expect  the  people  along  with 
their  cooperatives  and  their  own  institutions,  their  local  govern- 
ments, their  State  governments,  and  their  quasi-governments, 
their  churches,  and  other  organizations  to  do  the  rest  of  it.  But 
we  create  the  kind  of  policy  and  provide  the  kind  of  climate  and 
the  necessary  credit  arid  finances  to  help  do  these  jobs.” 

With  that  background,  I have  presented  in  this  longer  paper 
an  11-point  program  to  eliminate  poverty  m rural  and  urban 

(1)  I would  raise  the  net  faanmi  income  foaf  family  farmers — 
and  I want  to  emphasize  the  wnmff ‘family  farmers” — at  omce. 

(2)  I would  provide  by  FfflSeiaaii  action  a finlly  adequate  cost- 
of-living  cash  income  for  everycHHE:in  America  an  annual  basis, 
and  I would  revise  it  annually.  3E  #ie  cost  of  jljving  went  u®,  the 
annual  income  ofithat  personmeftflibe  raise&fe  meet  the  cost  of 
living.  ! :am  not.?telkirig  aboetci^  welfare  sitate,  because  I am 
absolutely  oppos^rte  the  meEffli^t|@t,  and  I arm  opposed  to;  these 
agencies  which  have  their  pe@®fe  crawl  thromg^ii'the  transoms  to 
see  whether  there-is^.a  man  in  tS^-hoase,  andl  T am  opposed  Tto  the 
situation  where  elderly  people.  ip0'lorida  have  to  live  in  common- 
law  marriages  in  order  to  geh^ieilMgh  social  security  to  get  along 
on.  It  is  all  bunk  in  a society  <#;-abundance.  It  has  no  place. 

(3)  Provide  national  insursmcse  through  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  all  of  the  people  in  the  United  States,  not  just  the  senior 
citizens,  and  include  everything  in  it. 

(4)  We  are  badly  understaffed  as  to- medicine.  We  are  badly 
understaffed  at  the  institutions,  and  more  than  anything  else  we 
are  badly  understaffed  in  the  means  of  using  efficiently  the  sup- 
plies of  medical  care  and  the  attention  we  have  been  giving,  be- 
ginning with  the  ordinary  licensed  practitioners  clear  on  up  to 
the  complexly  educated  physicists.  That  includes  college  arid  at 
the  graduate  level.  T would  pay  people  full  wages  and  liying 
expenses  to  go  to  college.  Provide  full  opportunity  to  the  limit 
of  each  person’s  desire  and  capability. 

(5)  Adopt  a real,  a genuine  right  to  a job.  I think  every  persori 
in  America,  willing,  able,  and  seeking  work  should  have  a legal 
right  to  a job.  Unfortunately,  the  late  Senator  Taft  made  us 
weaken  the  Employment  Act  of  1946  by  using  that  old  corny 
language  that  every  American  should  have  an  opportunity  to  a 
job.  I don’t  know  exactly  what  an  opportunity  is,  if  you  have 
someone  facing  you  with  a blacksnake  whip  for  keeping  you  in  a 
corner  or  keeping  the  thing  selective  so  you  can’t  get  to  a job, 
or  if  you  don’t  have  money  enough  for  a job,  or  there  isn’t  a job 
around.  This  law  should  be  fully  implemented  at  all  levels  of 
government! 

(6)  Congress  should  adopt  a direct  policy  of  encouragement  of 
family  farming  in  America.  Qualified  family  farmers  should  be 
licensed  to  a farm.  Farmers  are  the  only  skilled  professional  or 
businessmen  who  are  not  licensed  in  some  fashion  to  practice  their 
skill.  If  the  average  farmer  were  to  move  to  his  small  town  and 
put  up  a shingle  saying,  “John  Jones,  Attorney  at  Law,”  the 
lawyers  would  have  him  in  the  penitentiary  for  life.  If  he  put  up 
a shingle  to  practice  medicine,  the  doctors  would  put  him  in  the 
State  insane  asylum,  or  whatever  they  call  the  institution  for 
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the  mentally  deranged.  Anyone  who  goes  out  and  practices  farm- 
ing should  have  a license.  We  have  made  a god  out  of  efficiency. 
We  have  made  a god  out  of  capital,  and  made  the  concept  of  iSie 
family  meaningless  in  hundreds.>of  thousamds  and  imillions  of  cases. 

(7)  Witness  the  exodus  from  the  rural  areas  to  the  cities.  The 
Federal,  State,  ilocal  governmeait  should  take  ev©ry  step  to  stop 
exporting  people  from  the  rural  areas  to  the  cjities.  Eradicate 
poverty  where  it  is  now,  in  rraral  America,  in  iurban  Americia, 
among  the  lonely,  the  sick  and  tthe  handfficapped,  and  the  aged.. 

(8)  Build  350*;new  three-levell  cities  of  ISOiOOOTpopulation  ri^t 
out  in  the  middle  of  rural  America,  connect  all  the  population 
with  high-speed,  340-mile-per-hour  underground  tube  trains. 
Eliminate  polluted  air,  and  have  water  for  the  soil. 

(9)  Fully  implement  the  programs  already  on  the  books.  The 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  should  stop  its  fancy  juggling  and  allow 
the  expenditures  to  bo  made  which  Congress  has?  authorized  and 
appropriated.  A new  capital  budget,  a new  bookkeeping  system 
for  the  Federal  Government  should  be  ^dopt^.  If  any  Sarmer, 
any  business,  any  professional  man  ra®i  their  ibiusiness  or  'kept 
their  business  on  the  basis  that  the  Fed®al  Government  does, 
everybody  would  be  in  hock  and  be  broke.  If  we  ibuild  a great  dam 
that  lasts  150  years  we  charge  everything  that  we  spend  on  that 
dam  up  to  that  year’s  expenditure.  If  weibuild  a Federal  housing 
program,  one  that  costs  $20  million,  we  charge  it  to  the  2 years 
that  we  build  it.  This  thing,  in  all  probability,  will  stand  there 
until  it  becomes  a rotten,  rat-filled,  infested  slum  and  will  stand 
there  50  years.  But  we  charge  the  whole  thing  up  at  the  time. 

(10)  We  the  people  own  billions  of  dollars  worth  of  govern- 
ment assets,  but  nowhere  do  I find  anything  on  the  books  that 
says  in  our  financial  statement  that  we  are  a wealthy  nation  and 
that  we  own  hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars  worth  of  resources; 
that  we  have  built  hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars  worth  of  build- 
ings, and  that  the  most  valuable  asset  we  have  isian  educated 
citizenry,  to  the  extent  that  they  are  educated,  and  a citizenry, 
despite  redtape,  having  provided  a great  abundance,  greater  than 
man  has  ever  known,  and  capable  of  producing-  even  greater 
abundance,  wiping  out  poverty  in  a few  short  years,  and  capable 
of  having  obviously  important  ideas  about  important  things  close 
at  home. 

We  go  traveling  around  the  world.  We  go  traveling  around  the 
world  showing  people  how  to  take  a package  of  tomato  seeds  and 
grow  tomatoes.  We  put  up  radio  programs — I read  in  the  papers 
that  the  CIA  spends  a heck  of  a lot  of  money  sending  students  all 
the  way  around  the  world  and  financing  a cloak-and-dagger  sort 
of  business.  But  we  can’t  see  the  kids  get  an  education  where 
they  are.  I think  we  ought  to  be  doing  some  of  - these  things  at 
home.  I don’t  happen  to  be  for  this  cloak  and  dagger,  but  I am 
for  doing  other  things  elsewhere  in  the  world.  But  we  can  do  it 
at  home,  too.  - - 

We  do  need  desperately  a capital  budget.  We  can  always  find 
ways  of  justifying  waj^s  for  going  to  the  moon.  I don’t  know 
what  is  up  there.  There  may  be  gold,  but  it  would  have,  to  be 
worth  $1,000  to  the  ounce  to  get  somebody  to  get  it  and  bring  it 
back.  I know  there  is  gold  in  every  community  where  there  is 
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poverty;  because  if  you  create  a new  personal  envdronmentt,  create 
a new  opportunity,  make  that  ptBrscm  a productive  person,  m whole 
person,!  a persomwho  has  a vaBue,  person  who  feels  he  isswanted 
and  iMseded  and  worthwhile — ^that  ^ the  gold.  Aitd  you  dom’t  have 
to  go  to  the  moon  and  find  it,  laffies  and  gentlemen.  It  is  night 
here,  ffl:  is  everywhere  around  us..  We  have  to  create,  it  seems  to 
me,  tSe  kind  of  concepts.  We  mu^  build  a quality  America  for 
all  Americans.  It  isn’t  enough  to  build  the  glittering  streets  ^ong 
all  of  i®ur  cities,  where  the  honky-tonks  are,  where  the  neon  j^hts 
flash  and  off,  and  all  that  sort  off  business,  to  build  cars  bigger 
and  bagger  with  more  shining  chiMhe  and  all  of  this  sort  of  ^uff. 
The  ^ality  off  America/xvill  conair  w the  quality  of  the  people, 

and  i|me  people  have  qiMflityi.^AS  nthat  is  needed  is  the  poKsbing 
effe^.  We  have  diamonds  scatteed  all  over  America,  diaamronds 
that;  ®re  in  the  rough,  diamondsisffiiat  arje  covered  with  dirt,,iif;you 
ple^S,  with  dust,  from  lack  ofhuse,  from  lack  of  attention;,  from 
lack  of  belonging,  from  lack  of Tbeing  wanted. 

Ii»et  us  polishr;;up  those  diamonds.  Let  us  take  the  peupille  of 
America  and  build  the  greatest  assets  that  any  nation  cam  have, 
and' the  only  real  assets.  The  only  worthwhile  assets  that  are 
lasting  are  the  people  themselves,  and  their  growth,  their  capacity 
to  govern  themselves,  their  capacity  to  be  more  creative,  their 
capacity  to  be  whole  human  beings,  and  their  capacity  to  live 
with  each  other  in  their  home  communities  and  at  peace  with 
each  other,  to  understand  the  Golden  Rule  aiid  to  live  the 
Golden  Rule.  But  they  can’t  understand  the  Golden  Rule  and 
live  the  Golden  Rule  if, they  have  to  live  with  the  law  of  the. 
jungle,  the  claw  and  the  tooth,  to  go  out  and  rob  and  steal  in 
order  to  get  enough;  if  they  have  to  drop  out  of  school  because 
they  haven’t  had  enough  opportunity,  because  they  hadn’t  the 
opportunity  or  the  feeling  that  they  can  grow;  if  they  have  to 
go  begging  around  and  acting  like  a second-class  citizen,  which 
they  have  been  made  to  feel  in  your  applied-means  state.  Then 
you  are  not  creating  a quality  America. 

(11)  I submit  we  do  not  accept  the  need  to  massage  our  ego 
in  the  need  to  go  to  the  moon  immediately.  But  we  are  long  since 
past  the  day  when  we  should  have  eliminated  poverty  in  America. 
Our  primary  goal  should  be  to  reach  a full  parity  of  living  for 
all  Americans  before  we  reach  the  moon. 

Thank  you,  ladies  and  gentlemen. 

The  Chairman:  That  was  a very  excellent  testimony.  Would 
you  have  time  to  submit  to  a few  questions? 

Mr.  WooDENLEGS : Talking  about  going  to  the  moon,  in  the  past 
here,  about  the  people  coming  here,  you  go  to  the  moon,  I will 
send  a message  with  you.  If  you  find  Indians  on  the  moon,  give 
them  the  message  not  to  make  a treaty  with  you.  (Laughter.) 
Having  grown  up  in  the  West,  I understand  what  you  mean.  I 
grew  up  in  the  West. 

The  Chairman:  Thank  you,  John. 

Mr.  Johnson  : Mr.  Patton,  we  have  discussed  a lot  and  heard 
a lot  of  testimony  about  so  much  unemployment,  farm  labor  un- 
employment due  to  mechanization,  price  wars,  automation,  or 
whatever  you  want  to  call  it,  that — Well,  for  example,  in  Arkansas 
we  harvest  soybeans,  rice,  and  cotton  on  90  percent  by  machinery 
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aJone.  Now  you  accumulate  a tremendous  excess:  of  farm  laboir„ 
people  if  they  had  been  working  in  industry  Mere  would  be  a 
tremendous  cry,  “Industry  shutdown  now.  We  maist  relocate  these 
people;  we  must  retrain  them.”  We  have  bad  Uhat  cry  for  these 
rural  people  bufc  that  is  about  alEithat  is  b^g  fSone. 

Now  would  you  recommend,  tihen,  that  we  go  hack  where  we 
were  in  the  early  itbirties,  that  the  govemmemt  buy  land  and 
resettle  these  people,  those  they  are  able  to  find,  let  them  grow 
food,  okra,  cucumbers,  or  tomatoes,  or  those  thiags?  At  least  put 
them  out  there  in  a home  that  they  can  have  a little  decency  and 
a litttle  pride?  Would  you  recommend  that  the  Government  go  into 
the  wholesale  buying? 

Mr.  Patton:  If  I may  address  you  as  Lewis. liewas,  I feel  veryr 
strongly  that  the  (question  of  land  policy  is  a sodial  Issue  and  not’ 
an  economic  i^ue.  I am  afraid  that  we  have  strayed  far  afield  by 
putting  all  of  our  emphasis  on  labor  economics.  We  go  around 
bragging — and  I do  sometimes,  myself,,!  find  myself  . guilty  of  it — 
that  we  are  increasing  agricultural  productivity  per  man  at  the 
rate  of  7 percent  per  year.  What  we  don’t  tell  is  what  the  human 
cost  is.  Nor  do  we  tell  what  increasing  quantities  of  capital  are 
needed.  I think  we  ought  to  adopt  a land  policy  in  America  that 
would  give  any  one  an  opportunity  to  live  on  the  land  if  they 
want  to  live  on  the  land.  I am  not  worried  about  us  ever  being 
unable  to  produce  the  foodstuffs  and  our  share  of  the  foodstuffs 
for  overseas.  I am  deeply  concerned  that  America  will  soon  be- 
come an  area  of  the  world  in  which  85  and  ^90  percent  of  the 
people  are  piled  up  in  concrete  blockhouses  around  the  perimeter 
of  America  on  the  seacoasts  and  lake  shores,  living  a miserable 
life,  while  the  greater  part  of  America,  the  rural  part  of  America, 
will  be  vacawid.  I never  thought  that  Goldsmith’s  “Deserted  Vil- 
lage” might  apply  to  America,  but  it  is  becoming  rapidly  appli- 
cable. Nor  did  I think  that  Herbert  Hoover — I never  thought  much 
of  him,  but  that  is  a personal  opinion  only — ^would  be  right.  Nor 
did  I think  that  his  prediction  that  grass  will  grow  in  the  streets 
might  be  a reality.  It  is  becoming  a reality. 

I would  keep  the  people  out  on  the  land.  Let  us  stop  this  crazy 
business  of  dividing  people  into  classes.  Let  us  assume  there  are 
going  to  be  tremendous  labor-efficiency  farms  and  that  we  need 
them.  I am  not  against  them.  Let  us  have  a policy  where  we  have 
land  transfer  laws  that  will  make  it  possible  for  the  young  farmer 
or  the  older  farmer  to  stay  out  there  and  farm.  Let  us  move  the 
industry  out,  so  he  can  work  on  the  farm  if  he  wants  to  part  of 
the  time.and  hold  a cash  job  part  of  the  time  also.  That  is  why  I 
recommend  the  350  rural  cities  right  out  in  rural  America.  There 
isn’t  any  reason  we  can’t  do  it  the  way  they  do  in  Japan;  live  on 
the  land  and  if  he  wants  to  work  in  the  cities  part  of  the  time, 
fine.  If  he  wants  to  work  in  industry  part  of  the  time,  all  right. 
But  live  out  there  on  the  land  because  there  is  something  more  to 
it  than  just  producing  food.  There  is  the  lesson  of  self^-sufficiency, 
self-help,  of  seeing  things  grow,  the  lesson  of  nature,  the  ability 
to  have  room  enough  to  turn  around.  You  can’t  pile  people  up  16 
to  20  in  one  room  without  a bath,  infested  with  rats,  without 
having  trouble.  It  is  a wonder  to  me  there  hasn’t  been  more 
trouble  instead  of  as  little  trouble  as  there  has  been. 
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I woalii  say,  igive  them  room.  Let  us  have  a land  policy  in 
Anffirica'...iLet  us  license  farmers  to  farm.  Let  us  stop  this  business 
of  ^ffingrup  for  production.  Let  some  of  the  rest  of  the  world 
woErs*^  about  production.  We  can  produce,  and  family  farmers 
carcife  efScient.  I.am  not  against  efficiency,  but  I want  to  enlarge 
tine  cteSnltion  of  ^ciency  to  include  people,  which  is  the  most 
single  element  of  the  whole  defbition  of  efficiency. 
Wlhisi^efficiency  do  you  have,  if  you  can  produce  all  of  the  gadgets 
in  tite 'World  and  at  the  same  time  destroy  people?  I would  cite 
jusfe^fflns  ttiing.  Qne  of  the  things  that  our  great  vaunted  efficiency 
is  dofeg  is  that  we  are  probably  going  to  run  out  of  air  before 
we  iTEin  out  of  food,  because  we  are  polluting  the  air  so  rapidly 
with  wur  gadgetry  that  you  had  better  head  for  the  woods,  boys, 
in  order  to  live  a decent  life. 

lihe  Chairman  : That  was  very,  very  good.  Thank  you. 

Dr.  iDavis,  I believe  you  asked  to  be  recognized. 

Mr.  La  WHENCE  Davis:  Mr.  Patton,  if  I can  give  a concise 
comment  here,  you  made  some  very  definite  recommendations. 
Mr.  Patton:  Yes. 

Mr.  Lawrence  Davis:  It  seems  to  me  they  struck  on  some 
rather  fundamental  aspects  of  our  society.  Do  you  think  that  these 
things  that  you  recommend — a sort  of  planned  society  and  subsi- 
dized society  it  seems  to  me — do  you  think  that  the  initiative 
should  come  from  Federal  Government  sources,  or  do  you  think 
it  should  be  a sort  of  partnership  with  the  various  elements  of  our 
society  involved?  I got  the  impression  that  you  recommend  that 
the  Federal  Government  take  the  initiative  and  give  financal 
support  to  this  sort  of  society  that  would  be  created. 

Mr.  Patton:  I am  sorry  that  I gave  you  that  impression.  Dr. 
Davis,  because  I tried  to  illustrate  in  the  beginning  by  pointing 
out  what  my  good  friend  Mirhdall  said,  who  wrote  the  American 
Memorandum — that  the  Federal  Government  do  a few  good,  im- 
portant things  and  you  let  the  people  concentrate  themselves, 
including  all  levels  of  government,  as  community  planning,  such 
things  as  cooperative  development,  and  the  small  business  man, 
and  all  of  that.  That  is  what  I was  trying  to  say. 

First  and  fundamentally,  there  are  about  three  basic  things. 
One  is  that  we  ought  to  have  full  employment.  Dr.  Davis,  jobs 
for  everybody.  And,  two,  we  ought  to  have  an  adequate  distribu- 
tion of  income.  Even  one  of  Mr.  Goldwater’s  consultants.  Dr. 
Friedman,  who  is  a very  excellent  economist  at  the  University  of 
Chicago,  has  talked  about  a guaranteed  annual  income.  He  calls 
it  a reverse  income  tax.  An  adequate  distribution  of  income.  We 
have  had  a slanted  distribution  of  income  for  two  basic  reasons. 
One  is  that  the  power  structure  of  the  administered  prices  has 
shunted  off  too  much  income,  probably,  compared  to  what  others 
are  given.  And  of  course,  in  my  generation,  we  have  had  tvm 
World  Wars  and  two  major  wars  which  have  taken  a considerable 
amount  of  income. 

What  I am  really  talking  about  is  giving  as  much  authority  to 
the  people  as  possible,  and  I think  your  pluralism,  to  use  another 
term,  is  growing  in  America  rather  than  lessening.  I doubt  very 
much,  for  example,  that  you  could  get  as  much  out  of  the  Federal 
Government  as  the  local  school  boards  have  voted  upon  themselves 
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for  education,  if  you  really  sliced  it  down.  If  the^  people  under- 
stand v/hat  the  issues  are,  they  will  come  to  it,  in  my  opinion. 
We  have  all  of  these  in-betweens.  We  ought  to  concentrate  a few 
big  things.  We  start  out  on  the  Employment  Act  of  1946.  We  call 
it  the  Full  Employment  Act.  I was  one  of  the  first  there.  I was  a 
chairman  of  the  committee-  It  was  a major  concept.  It  was  the 
first  time  we  were  going  to  pull  up  the  poor. 

As  poor  as  it  has  been,  the  law  has  still  served  a real  purpose. 
We  started  on  this  whole  poverty  thing.  Still  it  i»  a fumbling 
alone,  but  we  were  in  action.  We  are  in  motion,  and  the  more 
people  we  have  involved  and  the  more  we  see  that  is  needed — In 
rural  America,  of  course,  the  basic  thing  is  that  the  power  struc- 
ture is  terribly  weak.  In  urban  America,  you  have  all  kinds  of 
institutions  and  people,  though,  that  have  a vested^  interest  in 
poverty,  beginning  with  the  welfare  boards,  the  social  workers. 
I am  not  going  to  pick  on  the  social  workers,  but  you  have  all 
kinds  of  voluntary  agencies.  In  rural  America,  it  is  usually  the 
county  commissioners;  and  the  county  commissioners  are  elected 
by  the  power  structure  of  the  well-off,  the  local  bank,  the  big 
farmer,  and  they  run  the  county  comTuissioners.  And  the  county 
commissioners  have  the  idea  that  you  are  poor  because  you  don’t 
have  any  better  sense,  that  there  i?,  something  wrong  with  you 
or  you  wouldn’t  be  poor.  You  have  no  voice.  This  is  especially  true 
of  your  people,  the  American  Indians,  who  have  very  few  voices 
speaking  up  for  them. 

The  Indians  and  the  Spanish  Americans  have  another  problem. 
That  is,  they  have  a cultural  problem.  They  have  a language  and 
a cultural  problem.  I am  not  so  sure  that  their  culture  is  not  in 
many  ways  better  than  ours. 

Mrs.  Jackson:  I will  just  pick  up  on  a statement  you  made, 
which  is  that  you  are  poor  because  you  had  no  better  sense.  I am 
thinking  along  the  lines  that  you  are  poor  because  you  have  no 
better  education.  I would  like  to  build  a structure  for  education 
to  change  all — What  do  you  propose  for  the  educational  system 
to  eliminate  poverty? 

Mr.  Patton  : I thought  that  I covered  it  very  well  when  I said 
make  formal  and  informal  education  free  to  all  from  birth,  and 
to  provide  full  opportunities  to  the  limit  of  each  person’s  desire 
and  capability.  I would  pay  people  to  go  to  school.  I would  furnish 
schoolbooks  and  I would  do  all  of  these  things.  I was  including 
that  in  a general  statement,  and  I don’t  think  there  should  be  any 
discrimination  of  any  kind  about  going  to  school. 

Mrs.  Jackson  : I was  more  concerned  about  the  building  of 
people,  the  quality  of  it,  the  center, t of  it.  You  are  thinking  along 
those  lines,  your  content  of  education,  and  the  support  of  it? 

Mr.  Patton:  Yes,  I think  we  have  had  far  too  much  interest 
upon  the  material.  As  a matter  of  fact,  we  talk  about  socialistic 
states  and  their  materialistic  objectives.  I would  submit  that 
unfortunately  America  too  often  considers  materialistic  objectives 
an  end  in  and  of  themselves,  and  that  achieving  that  end  is  the 
justification  for  the  use  of  any  means,  which  I do  not  accept. 

I think  there  ought  to  be  such  things  in  education  as  sociology 
and  understanding  the  political  stm^ure  and  understandijag  how 
you  play  politics,  how  you  get  thirsgs^done,  what  the  power  forces 


are  in  your  community  and  the  nation,  and  who  runs  what.  I 
would  put  Congress  on  TV.  I don’t  know  how  many  would  watch 
it  very  long,  the  performance  they  would  put  on.  I am  sure  the 
attendance  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  would  go 
up  very  substantially. 

Again,  pluralism,  attacking  it  from  every  front,  informal  edu- 
cation. Instead  of  the  CIA  putting  men  into  the  National  Student 
Society,  we  ought  to  have  it  publicly  done  to  help  finance  farmers’ 
organizations,  cooperatives,  people’s  organizations  in  making — 
so  that  they  have  the  money  to  do  it.  Lee  Metcalf  of  Montana 
published  a book  recently  showing  certain  industries  spent  sub- 
stantial amounts  of  money  playing  politics,  influencing  elections. 
I think  toe  people  ought  to  learn  how  to  influence  elections,  be- 
cause they  have  the  vote.  It  is  just  learning  how  to  use  it.  This 
is  part  of  education. 

The  Chairman;  You  have  been_^a  delightful  witness.  We  would 
like  to  keep  you  here  all  morning.  In  deference  to  our  schedule, 
we  must  move  on.  You  have  made  some  real  contributions  this 
morning.  Some  of  the  best  contributions  have  been  made  orally. 

Mr,  Patton  : I want  to  express  my  appreciation  as  an  American 
citizen  to  each  of  you  for  taking  the  time  to  serve  on  this  Com- 
mission, because  you  are  engaged  in  a most  important  and  very 
significant  effort.  Don’t  be  afraid  somebody  is  going  to  be  sorry 
about  what  you  say.  Write  a tough  statement  and  .say  it  out  cold. 
You  are  not  working  for  the  Government.  The  Government  is 
working  for  you. 

The  Chairman:  Thank  you  very  much. 

I have  had  a request  for  a 6-minute  standup,  and  then  we  will 
have  our  next  witness. 

(A  brief  recess  was  taken.) 

'The  Chairman:  May  we  be  seated,  please?  Our  next  witness 
is  the  Honorable  Sargent  Shriver. 

STATEMENT  OF  SARGENT  SHRIVER 

Mr.  Shriver:  Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  Commission,  I 
am  happy  to  have  this  chance  to  appear  here  today  and  participate 
in  this  important  study  which  you  are  conducting  on  behalf  of  the 
President  and  the  country.  I am  particularly  pleased  because  of 
our  interest  at  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  in  improving 
the  lot  of  those  people  living  in  rural  America. 

I have  a prepared  statement,  Mr.  Chairman,  which  I will  be 
happy  to  submit  for  the  record,  but  rather  than  go  through  it 
word  for  word,  it  occurred  to  me  that  it  would  be  more  helpful 
to  you — at  least,  I am  hopeful  it  would  be  more  helpful  to  you — 
if  we  engaged  more  in  questions  and  answers  rather  than  my 
repeating  to  you  facts  which  I think  you  already  know  and 
probably  know  much  more  about  than  I do. 

Therefore,  I will  not  recount  the  problem  of  the  rural  poor 
person  as  we  see  it  because  I think  you  have  already  gotten  that 
factual  information  from  others.  Instead  of  that,  I think  you 
might  turn  immediately  to  a summary  and  chart  which  I have 
on  my  right  which  indicates  quickly,  I hope,  what  OEO  (the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity)  has  been  able  to  do  in  rural 
America. 
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If  you  will  look  at  that  chart  (indicating) , you  will  see — as  to 
the  Job  Corps,  which  consists  of  113  centers  located  all  across  the 
country,  residential  centers  with  people  16  to  20  years  of  age, 
out  of  school,  out  of  work — ^that  the  Job  Corps  has  40  percent  of 
the  enrollees  in  it  from  rural  America. 

Now  it  shouldn’t  be  construed  that  this  40  percent  is  just 
34,000  people  permanently  in  any  sense.  For  example,  the  Job 
Corps  has  36,000  beds  or  slots  as  you  call  it.  Through  that  whole 
process  there  will  be  close  to  70,000.  We  hope  to  be  able  to 
process  as  many  as  100,000  through  the  capacity  that  the  Job 
Corps  has.  The  42,000,  the  40  percent  enrollees  now  are  in  rural 
America.  We  think  it  is  important  for  us  to  get  more  and  more 
enrollees  from  rural  America. 

As  most  of  you  know,  it  is  not  so  easy  in  the  early  stages  of  new 
programs  to  get  the  word  out,  the  information  out  to  rural  com- 
munities about  the  availability  of  a program  such  as  the  Job 
Corps.  We  think  that  the  40  percent  of  the  enrollees  at  this 
stage  being  rural  people,  that  it  is  a pretty  substantial  accom- 
plishment. 

. Secondly,  as  to  the  Youth  Corps,  which  is  another  program  in 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  under  the  Department  of 
Labor  (indicating),  32  of  these  are  in  the  rural  area.  In  the  work 
experience  program — that  is  a program  of  employment  for  the  - 
unemployed  fathers  of  the  families  where  the  children  are  on 
ADC,  you  will  see  that  40  percent  of  the  enrollees  there  are  rural 
people. 

In  the  community  action  program,  which  includes  the  programs 
for  Indians  and  migrants,  we  h^ve  only  28  percent  of  the  total 
sum  allocated  or  used  so  far  in  rural  America.  I won’t  go  into 
the  explanation  of  why  that  is  so.  I think  you  can  probably  guess 
why  it  is  so  as  easily  as  I can  tell  you.  We  can  come  back  to  that. 

The  adult  education  program,  we  have  35  centers  in  miral — 
. America.  The  rural  loan  program,  as  its  name  implies,  it  is  all 
rural.  So  that  program  is  exclusively  reaching  rural  people.  At 
least,  I hope  it  is  exclusively  reaching  rural  America.  The  average 
there  at  the  bottom— as  you  can  ^see  34  percent  of  the  total  sum 
of  money  allocated  to  us  has-been  utilized  or  made  availabl?  in 
this  sense  to  rural  America.  (Indicating.) 

I would  like  to  point  out  a fact  about  the  Job  Corps.  Although 
I see  40  percent  of  the  enrollees  as  being  rural,  you  don’t  have 
any  figure  there  which  shows  the  impact  on  a rural  community 
of  a Job  Cofp.s  center  being  physically  located  in  that  rural  com- 
munity. I would  like  to  just  give  you  an  idea  of  what  that  looks 
like.  Statistically,  financially,  the  construction  work  of  Job  Corps 
centers  has  cost  $80  million.  Practically  all  of  that  has  been  spent 
in  rural  America. 

If  you  take  Camp  Breckinridge  in  Kentucky  or  Camp  Atter- 
bury  outside  of  Indianapolis,  or  the  conservation  centers,  prac- 
tically all  of  them  are  in  rural  America.  The  Wing  centers  are 
not  in  rural  America.  In  those  cases  we  have  not  spent  much 
construction  money.  I think  we  have  in  Albuquerque.  So  the 
largest  part  of  the  construction  money  has  been  spent  in  rural 
America. 


Where  a conservation  center  is  being^  opened  up  in  a small 
town,  say  Anaconda,  Mont»,  with  the  salaries  and  the  expenditure 
by  the  boys,  by  the  staff,  and  so  on,  in  that  comrhunity  it  amounvS 
to  about  $1  million  a year  specifically  in  that  rural  location.  When 
we  open  up  a larger  center  such  as . the  one  in  W^isconsin,  we 
estimate  that  that  will  produce  about  $5  million  of  expenditures 

in  that  local  community.  ' . . 

By-the  economists’  formula — and  I have  my  favorite  economist 
with  me  whom  I might  take  this  opportunity  to  introduce.  Bob 
'Levine,  who  is  Jiead  of  our  research  and  planning  program  at 
OEO — ^by  our  usual  formula,  the  total  economic  impact  would  be 
to  consider  all  of  this  $200  million  per  annum.  That  is  all  spent, 
so  to  speak,  or  takes  place  in  rural  America. 

Would  you  give  me  the  next  chart,  please?  In  a sense  one 
could  conclude  therefore  that  that  is  what  we  have  done  statisti- 
cally. You  all  are  extremely  familiar  with  the  two  basic  ap- 
proaches to  rural  poverty.  One  is  the-physical  resource  develop- 
ment-and  the-other  is  the  human  resource  development  type  of 
approach.  I think  mostly  in  the  history  of  our  country  we  have 
been  devoted  more  to  the  physical  resource  development  than  to 
the  human  resource  development. 

So  when  we  started  our  program,  we  tried  to  focus  on  the 
other  side  of  that  problem,  the  human-resource  development,  bo 
those  items  indicate  there  in  general  - the  two  approaches.  _ 

The  next  chart.  Now  in  the  course  of  our  operations  ^for  2 
years  we  have  developed  some  programs  which  we  have  considered 
to  be  at  least  tentative  models  of  what  might  be  done,  focusing 
first  on  the  human  development  angle  and  then  moving  f^m 
that  to  the  economic  development  or  a physical  resource  develop- 
ments ■ 1 , , 

Under  the  area  here  (indicating),  the  rural  assistance  model, 

' you  will  see  two  of  them.  One  is  Elk  River,  and  the  other  is 
UPCAP.  Elk  River  is  down  in  Tennessee,  and  it  = consists  of  nine 
counties,  all  rural,  all  quite  poor.  It  serves  an  area  of  approxi- 
mately 225,00.0  people,  and  of  that  group  47  percent  are  below 
the  poverty  line.  They  are  in  that  sense  bur  clientele.  They  are 
down  beneath  the  $3,000  income  level  per  annum.  Sixty  percent 
of  the  adults  have  less  than  a ninth  grade  education  in  those  nine 
counties.  Of  the  30  towns  and  cities  in  v those  nine  counties,  22  have 
less  than  2;500  people  living  in  them  (and  only  2 have  more  than 
10,000  people.  I think  by  any  definition  that  this  Comndssion 
is  using— at  least  I believe  it  to  be  so- — ^this  is  rural  America. 
It  is  a poor  part  of  rural  America. 

In  that  area,  a community  action  agency  was  created.  It  had  as 
its  objective  riot  merely  to  utilize  bur  programs  but  to  utilize— 
coordinate,  if  you  will— bring  together  all  available  progranis 
dhat  could  be  helpful  to  the  people  in  that  area,  the  Federal 
programs,  the  State  programs,  local  programs,  and  private  pro- 
grams, if  any,  tha£  could  be  attracted  to  the  area. 

How  do  you  do  this  ? They  first  of  all  get  together  representa- 
tives from  the  entire  nine-county  area,  both  public  officials  and 
private  people,  poor  people,  moderate  incorne— obviously  in  that 
area  there  are  moderate  income  people- — ^minority  group  people. 
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school  leadership,  relig-ious  people,  et  cetera,  into  one  organization 
known  as  the  Elk  River  community  project. 

In  order  to  reach  the  people  in  Elk  River,  we  created  four 
neighborhood  centers,  large-scale  neighborhood  centers,  plus  28 
subcenters.  This  has  been  the  method  for  getting  the  word  out  and 
the  information  up  and  down  the  countryside  to  the  poor  people 
themselve^.  It  is  part  of  the  “out-reach**  setup.  These  centers 
serve  as  a focal  point  thror.^jh  which  the  low  income  people  in 
these  nine  counties  can  obtain  services  in  the  area — job  place- 
ment, resume  education,  homemaker  services,  family  counseling, 
and  other  _ types  of  neighborhood  programs.  From  our  agency, 
this  Elk  River  community  action  agency  has  been  able  to  introduce 
the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  Headstart,  a*  program  we  call 
Upward  Bound,  which  I will  describe  in  a minute,  remedial  read- 
ing programs,  adult  basic  education,  and  a local  program  which 
they  caJl  Homestart,  which  is  a method  of  reaching  out  to  the 
families  of  Headstart  children  to  work  with  the  families  them- 
selves. 

Upward  Bound,  for  those  of  you  who  have  probably  never  heard 
of  it,  is  a program  for  high  school  youngsters,  again  at  the  10th 
or  11th  grade,  primarily  10th,  11th,  or  12th,  or  10th  aiid  11th 
grades  who  are  not  doing  as  well  as  people  think  they  should  be 
doing.  In  order  to  get  into  Upward  Bound,  you  have  to  have  a 
“C**  average  or  worse  in  school.  If  you  are  flunking  a couple  of 
courses,  that  helps.  What  you  have  in  addition  to  the  “C**  average 
or  worse  and  the  flunks  is  you  have  to  have  somebody — let  us 
say  your  teacher,  the  school,  the  minister- — say  that  boy  or  that 
girl  could  really  be  doing /*B’*  or  “A**  if  they  had  incentive  to  do 
it,  if -they  had  |he  motivation.  That,  is  what  would  result,  what 
the  consequences  would  be,  if  they  were  inspired  to  do  “A**  or 
“B**  average  work.  This  is  a big  parenthesis  I am  afraid,  but  I 
thought  it  would  be  interesting  to  you. 

We  had  25,000  youngsters  in  that  program  last  summer.  They 
are  taken  to  colleges  where  they  work  with  the  college  faculty 
and  the  high  school  faculty  of  the  school  to  which  they  are 
going.  Then  they  are  consolidated  during  the  academic  year  as 
well  as  during  the  summertime.  So  we  made  a study  of  the  first 
800  youngsters  to  go  through  that  program  the  summer  before. 
Extraordinarily _ enough,  78  percent  of  the  boys  and  girls  who 
were  at  the  senior  level  went  to  college,  and  they  are  staying  in 
college  much  better  .than  the  average  youngster  who  goes  to 
college  regardless  of  income. 

In  other  words,  it  is  apparently  true  that  we  have  been  losing 
a huge  amount  of  human  resources,^  human  intelligence,  simply 
because  we  had  no  device  for  reaching  and  inspiring  them  and 
cbunseling  them  and  their  famiiles  about  the  benefit  to  them  of 
collegiate  education.  I think  that  the  educators  at  least  in  our 
office  would  conservatively  saj'  that  there  are  literally  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  boys  and  girls  now  in  the  9th  and  10th  grades 
who  could  be  brought  into  college  if  we  had  more  devices  like 
Upward  Bound  or  a bigger  Upward  Bound  program.  This  pro- 
gram operates  across  the  country.  It  operated  last  siammer  in 
220  universities  and  colleges.  We  hope  to  get  that  closer  to  300 
and  400  if  Congress  gives  us  the  money. 
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A large  proportion  of  tliose  are  rural  youngsters-  In  Elllc  River 
they  had  that.  They  had  OEO  programs.  In  addition  to  that,  they 
had  something  called  '‘Complete”  which  was  a program  funded 
by  OMAT  (Office  of  Manpower  Automation  and  Training).  It 
enrolled  123  persons  in  this  nine-county  area,  and  it  recently 
shows  that  91  of  them  are  now  employed  and. in  training;  76  are 
working  for  wages  and  earning  an  average  weekly  w'age  of  $52.60. 
Their  combined  weekly  wages  total~about  $4,000.  I am  not  saying 
these  are  big  figures.  But  if  you  weren't  getting  anything  before, 
these  are  big  figures.  They  have  an  income  improvement- 

They  have  increased  the  farm  income  of  the  poor  farmers  about 
$1  million  in  the  last  2 years  throvigh  the  training  about  the  use 
of  fertilizers  and  in  other  ways.  The  TVA  for  example  has 
helped,  and  others  have  helped,  and  so  on.  They  are  planning  to 
have  a small  business  development  center  in  this  area.  They  are 
planning  on  an  areawide  water  system^.  They  are  developing  a 
measles  immunization  program.  We  are  interested  in  that  because 
as  I suppose  you  all  know,  the  measles  have  a very  harmful 
effect  on  the  mental  development  of  children  if  contracted  at  a 
stage  of  their  mother's  pregnancy  and -so  on.  This  Is  one  of  the 
public  health  services. 

They  are  in  a program  of  identification  of  the  mineral  resources 
in  that  area.  They  have  applications  in  HUT*  to  restore  stone 
bridges  which  they  think  will  help  them.  They  are  on  a campaign 
to  get  a rural  job  source  which  will  help  them.  They  are  also 
trying  to  get  a local  junior  college.  W'e  think  that  this  kind  of 
combined  effort  from  these  counties  together  in  a community 
action  format  has  been  extremely  helpful  to  them  and ' is  one 
prototype  which  we  are  trying  to  accomplish. 

The  other  there  is  calledi  TJPCAP.  That  i^  ’the  name  given  to 
the  other  program  which  covers  the  upper  peninsula  of  Michigan. 
That,  too,  is  a large  area.  It  has  15  counties,  16,000  square  miles, 
350,000  people.  It  is  structured  abs^utely  differently.  TJPCAP 
has  what  we  call  an  umbrella  agency  and  a community  action 
agency  which  covers  all  of  the  counties.  Within^  the  counties, 
they  hav<e  subsidiary  action  agencies,  some  of  which  cover  only 
one  county.  The  others  C9vef  a number  of  counties.  The  umbrella 
agency  is  able  because  we  finance  it— —we  finance  the  umbrella 
agency  and  the  community  action  agencies—rr-they  able  to 

attract  up  to  the  TJPCAP  area  and  also  to  pay  the  people  there 
who  are  all  requested  to  do  business  with  the  State  of  Michigan 
and  the  TJnited  States  government.  They  know  how  to  make  up 
the  necessary  program  applications.  They  know  how  to  make  the 
studies  essential  to  acquire  money  either  from  the  State  or  from 
us.  They  have  the  expertise  to  help  the  residents’  of  that  area 
plan  what  is  useful  for  the  area. 

In  a sense  what  we  are  doing  is  financing  through  TJPCAP  the 
introduction  in  that  area  of  sufficient  technological  assistance  so 
that  they  can  compete  equally,  for  example,  with  those  who  are  in 
the  major  urban  areas.  This  has  been  extremely  successful.  At 
least  we  think  it  has  been. 

. A large  amount  of  money,  more  money  than  ever  before,  has 
moved  into  that  area,  and  .we  think  in  large  i^T^rt  because  this 
instrumentality  was  there  to  make  the  applications  and  then  to 
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make  certain  the  money  was  intelligently  utilised  at  the  local  level. 

The  third  kind  of  model  would  be  well-kno'ivn  to  all  of  you.  It 
was  encapsulated  in  the  bill  which  was  in  Congress  the  last^  time, 
the  rural  community  development  agency  idea.  I have  tried  to 
give  you  a slight,  at  least  superficial,  development  concept. 

The  next  chart.  This  is  a program  which  we  think  warrants 
some  consideration  on  your  part.  It  applies  to  everybody,  whether 
we  like  it  or  not,  the  fact  that  people  do  leave  rural  Anaerica  and 
go  to  the  cities.  It  has  been  going  on  increasingly  for  15  years. 
W^hen  I was  in  Chicago,  wo  used  to  have  under  the  county  in 
Chicago  some  centers — we  called  them  immigration  centers^^^ 
^vhere  we  attempted  to  provide  some  services  for  people  coming 
into  Chicago  from  rural  America  who  knew  nothing  about  urban 
life.  That  really  is  dealing  with  the  end  product.  Much  better,  we 
think,,  would  be  a system,  an  intelligent  system,  for  dealing  with 
the  product  at  the  source  as  well  as  at  the  arrival  point,  whether 
it  is  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  or  wherever  it  might  be. 

This  is  a very  simple  suggestion,  obviously,  as  to  how  counseling 
and  how  guidance  and  job  training  arid  so  on  at  the  source,  so 
that  could  be  reached  for  their  arrival  in  the  urban  setting. 

This  is  not  in  some  instances  very  popular  because  it  makes  no 
eifort  to  try  to  keep  people  in  rural  America.  You  almost  say  that 
it  is  inevitable  that  a large  number  will  leave  rural  America.  How 
we  make  their  transition  in  urban  life  more  eifective  to  them 
and  more  satisfactory  to  our  nation*s  economy?  In  addition  to  what 
we  have  done  through  these  community  action  agencies  and 
through  other  programs  which  I have  just  been  describing,  I 
would  like  to  mention  that  there  are  some  isolated  tilings  which 
we  think  are  significant  that  OEO  has  done. 

For  instance,  we  finance  the  Appalachian  hospitals.  There  are 
12  in  Appalachia,  which  I am  sure  you  know  of.  They  were  all 
about  to  close  up.  We  came  up  with  the  money  to  kessp  them 
open  in  counties  where  in  fact  there  were  no  doctors.  We  came 
up  with  the  money  to  keep  them  open,  not  to  keep  them  open  by 
picking  up  their  debts  and  leaving  them  in  the  same,  financial 
situation  as  before,  but  under  a system  whereby  they  became 
affiliated  with-r— Governor  Breathitt  would-kiiow  about  this.  The 
State  agreed  through  the  medical  schools  to  make  these  rural 
hospitals , a permanent  part  of  the  permanent  health  resources  of 
the  entire  area.  Former  Governor  Holmes  of  Kentucky  has  now 
become  the  chairman  of  these  associated  hospitals. 

Secondly,/ also  in  the  area,  we  are  opening  up,  we  hope,  in  a 
few  -months  a rural  health  center  in  the  county  in  Mississippi 
which'has  one  of,  the  worst  infant  mortality  rates  of  any  county  in 
the  nation  and  also  has  a very  poor  health  service  for  the  poor 
people  at  this  time.  This  has  been  done  with  two  hospitals  down 
there:  Sarah  Brown;  the  other  hospital  I have  forgotten  at  the 
moment.  These  are  local  hospitals  which  without  our  assistance 
would  have  to  close  up. 

In  addition  to  the  health  programs  I have  just  described,  and 
we  want  to  do  -more  of  those,  we  have  a program^  of  training 
people  to  work  in  rural  America.  W^e  have  a training  program 
with  the  University  of  Wisconsin  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
Farmers  Union  whereby  people  were  selected  by  them  and  sent 


to  the  university  and  trained  for  an  extended  period  with  the 
objective  in  mind  that  they  would  go  back  into  rural  America 
and  work  in  community  actiort  agrencies  in  making^  them  more 
eifective..  We  have  something  in  the  rural  area  of  Columbia  where 
people  have  to  be  brought  to  that  area  with  the  same  idea  in 
mind,  to  gO  back  to  work  more  effectively  in  the  rural  community. 

I think  that  I might  just  close.  Bob,  by  mentioning  the  one 
thing  I have  omitted.  I might  just  close  by  saying  that  an  Elk 
River  prbgram,  for. example,  or  the  TJPGAP  program  does  attempt 
and  has  successfully  engaged  the  various  services  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  Department  of  Labor 
services,  the  extension  services  as  well  as  OEO  services,  and  they 
have  introduced  VISTA  volunteers  and  relied  on  them  heavily, 
not  just  persons  to  do  good  deeds  as  we  see  it  biit  as  technical 
assistants  working  with  the  local  people  for  their  own  community 
action  more  effectively  within  Elk  River,  UPCAP,  or  the  other 
programs. 

Thank  you.  I hope  you  will  give  me  an  indication  where  you 
think  the  solution  lies. 

The  Chairman  : That  has  been  e.  very  excellent  treatment  with 
regard  to  rural  America.^ Would  you  be  kind  enoi*'^  'i  to  stay  and 
have  the  members  ask  y6\i  some  questions  ? 

Mr.  Shriver:  I will  be  glad  to  stay.  I hope  I will  have  some 
answers.  ’ ' //  ■ /,  ' 

Mr.  Roessel:  Mr.  Shriver,  in -the diearings- that  cW  Commission 
has  been  holding  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  probably  the 
agency  or  organization  that  has  been  the  most  complimented  has 
been  yours.  I think  whether  they  be  migrant,  whether  they  be 
Indian,  whether  they  be  Negro,  I think  that^  there  have  been  a 
great  many  very  laudatory  comments  about  your  agency,  and  in 
particular  the  community  action  programs. 

At  the  same  time,  there  has  been  a great  fear  expressed  over 
possible  cutbacks,  what  some  people  have  referred  to  perhaps  as 
selling  out  in  terms  bf'the  thrust  that  has  been  developed.  Could 
you  give  us  some  facts  with  regard  to  what  is  being  requested  by 
the  President,  and  how  this  relates  to  the  past  requests?  And, 
in  your  estimatej  is  this  request  adequate  and.  will  this  allow  for 
the  proper  expansion  of  the  program,  or  will  this  only  allow  for 
the  continuation  of  existing  programs  ? ' 

Mr.  Shriver:  First  of  all,  I am  very  happy  to  hear  that  there 
have  been  some  laudatory  comments  made  in  the  areas  in  which 
we  have  been  attempting  to  work.  Thank  you. 

Secondly,  there  has  been  no  cessation  of  interest  or  cutting 
back  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the  President  or  the  executive 
branch  on  community  action.  The  first  year,  we  had  approximately 
$350  million,  if  I remember  the  figure  precisely.  I could  get  it 
_.for  you." 

Mr.  Roessel,:  Total  operation? 

’Mr.  Shriver:  Total  operation.  The  second  year,  we  did  suffer 
a setback.  It  wasn’t  at  the  hand  of  the  President  or  the  executive 
branch.  What  happened  was  simple  to  describe.  We  had  a rather 
large  sum  of  money  that  was  unearmarked  money,  unrestricted 
—money,  available  to  local  community  action  agencies  to  spend  in 
accordance  with  the  community  guidelines. 
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Congress,  first  of  all,  added  programs  that  we  didn  t chink  o:^ 
and  which  the  local  communities  thought  of,  which  they  would 
like  to  have.  Next  they  took  part  of  that  money  and  earmarked 
it  for  those  programs,  taking  it  effectively  out  of  the  local  com- 
munity situation.  t j 

Secondly,  they  did  like  some  programs,  which  we  started,  v^y 
much,  like  Headstart,  and  they  took  more  money  out  of  this 
flexible  amount  and  put  it  into  Headstart,  or  they  took  more 
money  out  and  put  it  into  the  Neighborhood  Youth  centers,  be- 
cause they  liked  these  programs. 

Xhird,  they  reduced  the  total  amount  for  the  total  operation. 
The  combined  effect  v«ras  to  cut  the  flexible  amount  down  by  some 
200  or  so  million  dollars.  That  was  a severe  reduction  for  the 
money  available,  for  example,  for  migrants,  for  Indians- 

Tke  President's  budget  which  he  set  up  requests  enough  m^ey 
out  of  Congress  to  get  back  where  we  were  at  the  beginning,  which 
would,  in  our  judgment  at  least,  give  us  a' thrust  that  characterized 
the  first  year.  The  question,  however,  still  remains.  The  question 
is  whether  Congress  will  authorize  and  appropriate  that  money 
for  these  purposes-  We  want  it  very  much,  not  for  ourselves,  but 
we  want  it  really  for  Elk  River,  or  TJPCAP,  where  it  is  in  the 

hands  of  the  local  people.  , _ 

Mr.  Laurel.:  I believe  at  the  time  that  I introduced  myself  to 
you  I told  you  I was  from  Laredo,  Tex.  Let  me  redeem  you  on 
OEO  as  to  some  of  the  comments,  - which  are  most  unfortunate, 
particularly  in  a recent  article  in  the  Reader's  Digest,  you  kno\^% 
giving  a black  eye  to  Laredo  and  to  the  lack  of  money  that  had 
been  available  by  OEO  with  reference  to  the  poor  people,  that 


-it  had  not  been  effective.  j t 

I want  to  refute  it  for  the  record.  I am  a citizen,  and  I am  a 
district  attorney  in  Laredo.  I want  to  report  to  you  that  the 
people  are  anxious  there  for  the  continuation  of  your  program, 
and  to  tell  you  how  much  has  reached  the  poor  people  and  how 
effective  it  has  been.  Laredo  has  a chronically  unemployed  popu- 
lation, a majority  of  which,  of  course,  are  migrant  people  that  go 
into  the  streams  of  migrant  labor  in  this  country.  I want  to  sa;^ 
also,  that  some  of  the  programs  that  have  been  initiated  by  OEO 
have  been  most  effective  to  stem  that  kind  of  a problem  in  the 
community,  and,  of  course,  I would  like  to  tell  you  that  the  recent 
developments  there  of  the  type  that  the  poor  people  are  more  per- 
sonally involved  in  the  program  and  that  they  have  100  percent 
representation  on  the  board,  and  things  are  developing  well. 

We  would  like  to,  of  course,  tell  you  that  we  are  anxious  to 
continue  your  program.  I think  it  has  meant  a lot  to  Laredo.  We 
want  to  commend  you  for  the  work  ydii  have  been  doing. 

Mr.  Shriver:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Laurel. 

Mr.  Ford:  I want  to  follow  up  a point  here  and  raise  a question 
with  regard  to  this  new  budget.  Certainly  in  Kentucky  we  have 
been  very  pleased  with  the  programs  that  were  initiated.  But  there 
has  been  considerable  concern  about  cutbacks  in  the  work  ex- 
perience and  training  programs  which  have  been  apparently  qu^e 
successful.  There  has  been,  also,  concern  with  the  budget  for  the 
community  action  programs  in  that  it  has  been  pointed  out  that 
this  first  year  was  largely  for  planning  purposes  and  they  don't 
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need  to  go  back  and  plan'ag-ain,  that  they  need  to  move  ahead,  that 
this  will  cost  more  money  than  the  first  allocations  thalt  they  had 
in  many  of  these  communities. 

Now  apparently  the  funds  that  are  being’  proposed  by  the  Presi- 
dent really  are  not  sufficient  to  implement  the  programs  that  many 
of  these  communities  have  proposed^  Is  that  correct? 

Mr,  Shbivee:.  I think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, I believe,  never  has  enovigh  money, -probablj'  never  will  have 
enough  money  to  implement  ail  of  the  plans  that  all  of  the  people 
will  have  at  the  local  level  and  which  are  desirable  to  carry  out 
at  the  local  level.  In  that  sense,  we  are  not  going  to  have 
enough  money  to  get  ail  of  the  needs  that  everybody  sees  as  being 
desirable  for  us  to  finance.  To  me,  that  isn't  at  this  stage  of  the 
game  a fatal  flaw.  I think  that  if  you  continue  to  have  more 
money  each  year  than  we  had  before  for  these  good  purposes  which 
the  local  people  have  developed,  then  we  are  moving  in  the  right 
direction. 

What  bothers  rne  is  where  we  are  going  backwards,  so  to  speak. 
Now  the  President's  budget  would,  if  passed  by  Congress,  permit 
us  to  move  ahead,  not  as  fast  as  the  poor  would  like,  not  as  fast 
as  humanity  as  a whole  would  think  desirable,  but  with  some  de- 
gree of  deliberation  and  success,  I think. 

Mr.  Ford:  Apparently,  in  the  work  experience  and  training 
program,  that  does  represent  a cutback,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Shriver:  In  work  experience,  yes.  Would  you  like  to  talk 

about  that?  

,_j  Mr. "Ford:  Yes. 

Mr.  SHRn^ER : The  reduction  will  be  in  part  compensated  by 
the  corresponding  increase  ip  the  community  ^trainers'  work  in 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  Even  more  important,  the_  train- 
ing program,  as  such,  is  taking  a very  substantial  jump  in  this 
budget,  so  that  it  is  a jump  of  $240  million,  I think.  Or  a jump  of 
$160  million,  a total  in  our  budget  of  $250  million.  As  a result  of 
this,  we  are  not  cutting  back  in  the  training  programs.  Some  of 
the  people  may  ha,ye“shifted  into  another  kind  of  structure.  It 
does  not  mark  a cutback. 

Mr.  Ford:  It  marks  an  administrative  change? 

Mr.  Shrivbr:  You  are  correct,  though,  that  in  the  budget  the 
President  has  sent  up.  Title  V,  the  work  experience  title,  was 
reduced.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Ford  : I have  one  other  question  that  I would  like  to  raise. 
Along  with  the  laudatory  comments  we  have  received,  there  have 
been  chronic  criticisms  that  the  programs  of  OEO  comriiunity 
action  are  not  coordinated  at  the  local  and  district  level  with  other 
state  and  federal  programs,  and  I v/ould  ask  what  is  being  done 
through  your  office  to  remedy  this,  if  you  view  it  as  requiring, 
remedying. 

Mr.  Shriver:  First  of  all,  I am  sure  it  is  true. 

Second,  I don't  know  any  system  yet  devised  where  that  isn't  true. 

Third,  our  office  is  trying  to  provide  more  money  to  local  com- 
munity action  agencies  so  they  can  hire  qualified  people  to  dp,  the 
planning  and  coordination,  which  up  until  now  they  have  not  had 
in  enough  numbers,  at  any  rate,  except  in  the  kind  of  cases  I'have 
described.  That  is,  IJPCAP,  Elk  River,  and  let's  say,  20  or  30  more; 


To  answer  your  question,  we  ag^ree  with  that  criticism.  We  would 
like  to  have  enough  money  from  Congress  to  strengthen  the  local 
community  agencies  to  do  exactly  what  you  think  is  needed.  It 
would  be  better  for  the  nation,  better  for  planning-  I have  come 
to  the  conclusion,  for  the  record,  that  though  it  is  difficult,  it  is 
not  as  difficult  to  get  coordination  in  Elk  River,  Tenn. — -or  it  is 
easier  to  get  it  there  than  it  is  here. 

Mr.  Bonnen  : I am  very  interested  in  your  presentation  of 
these  different  approaches  to  reaching  out  into  rural  tife  that 
you  have  discussed  in  general  terms.  Several  questions  arise  in  my 
mind  that  I wonder  if  you  could  perhaps  elaborate  on,  or  respond  to. 

Are  there,  in  your  experience,  any  differences  between  your 
approach  in  capital  grants  between  rural  and  urban  environment 
that  are  significant,  that  might  be  pointed  out  for  our  deliberations 
here?  How  do  you  organize  when  you  go  into  a rural  area  that  is 
different  from  an  urban?  It  seems  to  me  that  there  are  a lot  of 
us  who  have  spent  considerable  amounts  of  time  thinking  about 
this  problem  of  how  are  you  affected  at  this  extensive  margin  when 
your  problem  of  orientation  seems  to  be  very  intense.  I don’t  think 
there  is  a clear  roadmap  in  anyone’s  mind  to  success  here.  I wonder 
what  your  experience  tells  you  about  this? 

Then,  looking  at  these  alternatives,  can  you  at  this  point  say 
anything  about  — thei'e  are  differences  in  rural  life,  ^ a lot  of 
different  kinds  of  situations  — I see  you  do  identify  an  item,  that 
there  is  a different  emphasis,  or  mix  between  the  human  and 
physical  resources  between  the  environments  that  you  have  in- 
spected, the  Elk  River  versus  the  UPCAP  development  type  of 
approach. 

Are  there  other  differences  in  the  environment  that  suggest  that 
you  use  an  TJPCAP  approach,  for  example,  or  an  Elk  River  ap- 
proach? I realize  that  early  in  these  things  you  haven’t  any  strong 
notions.  If  you  do,  I woijjd  be  interested  in  hearing  them.  Within 
this  context,  what  OEO  programs  have  you  found  most  successful 
and  which  least  successful  in  exteii'ding  into  rural  life?  That  is  a 
big  ball  of  wax,  but  you  stimulate  these  kinds  of  questions. 

Mr.  Shrivel  : In  response  to  the  first  half  of  the  first  question, 
that  Item  Number  V there  in  general  terms  illustrates  what  we 
think  of  as  being  the  best  place  for  the  Elk  River-  versus  the 
XJPCAP-  type  thing.  In  a nutshell,  what  it  means  is  really  that  if 
you  are  working  in  an  area  like  XJPCAP,  where  there  are  & reason- 
able number  or  a substantial  number  " of  pretty  well  educated 
people,  and  where  there  is  a chance  for  physical  economic  devel- 
opment which  would  be  a permanent  thing  there,  well,  we  think 
XJPCAP  is  better.  If  you  are  working  in  an  area  where  apparently 
— this  may  be  wrong— but  where  it  appears  now  that  there  isn’t 
really  much  chance  for  long-term  economic  development  in  that 
area,  physi<ial  development,  and  so  on,  no  matter  how  much  money 
you  have  spent  on  physical  or  resource  development,  then  the  Elk 
River  approach  is  better  ; because  it  focuses  a great  deal  more  on 
the  human  as  compared  to  the  econoniic  development  of  the  area. 

Mr.  Bonnek:  Is  there  a difference  in  organization  or  a mix  of 
programs  to  be  used? 

Mr.  Shriver:  Both  a difference  in  organization  of  these  two 
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cases,  as  well  as  a difference  in  the  mix  of  the  two  programs.  I 
realize  that  saying  that,  I am  not  saying  very  much  specifically  in 
answer  to  your  question.  I am  not  saying  very  much,  because  I 
don’t  think  we  know  very  much  about  that.  What  we  have  done 
is  do  it  pragmatically.  We  have  done  it  in  cooperation  with  the 
local  people,  using  their  judgment  as  well  as  ours  as  to  which  kind 
would  work  better  for  them. 

I have  found  out  another  thing  down  here.  There  is  no  one  in 
Washington  who  knows  the  answers  to  all  of  this.  It  is  a lot 
smarter,  I think,  to  let  that  be  decided  in  large^  part  out  there, 
rather  than  by  some  demagog  down  here.  The  differences  are  so 
subtle,  the  country  so  huge,  if  you  get  two  or  three  different  models, 
then  let  the  people  select  what  seems  to  be  best  to  them,  with  some 
technical  assistance.  Then  I think  you  probably  get  the  best  results. 

Did  you  mention  technical  assistance?  I think  that  is  the  biggest 
need.  More  trained  people  or  manpower,  either  to  go  out  and 
help  at  the  extension  end  as  you  have  defined  it  in  the  development 
of  the  Elk  River  situation  or  UPCAP,  or  by  making  money  avail- 
able to  the  local  community  action  to  enable  them  to  employ  people 
who  will  go  out  and  stay  there. 

One  of  the  criticisms  in  the  community  action  is  that  we  pay 
too  high  salaries.  Some  places  have  asked  us  to  please  pay  people 
working  in  community  action ’in  that  area  much  more  than  the 
other  people  get  in  that  area.  The-  reas"bn  is,  they  say  if  we  can’t 
get  the  wage  scale  up  here  to  attract  people  to  stay  here,  how  are 
we  ever  going  to  get  them?  They  want  to  attract  people  to  live 
there  and  do  this  kind  of  work» 

The  next  was  which  would  be  successful  and  which  would  not? 

Mr.  Bonnen*.  Yes.  Does  experience  tell  you  anything  about 
the  kind  of  pr^:>?>ams  you  are  going  to  extend? 

Mr.  SHRiWiy  , I 'rom  the  point  of  view  of  getting  coiirimunity 
action' into  operation,  it  seems  that  Headstart  had  the  greatest 
catalytic  effect.  It  actually  energizes  people  more  to  do  things  for 
themselves  than  afiy  other  single  program.  It  gives  them  for  the 
first  time  the  feeling  that  they  can  really  do  something  for  them- 
selves. It  involves  the  totality  of  the  community;  not  just  the  little 
children,  but  their  parents,  the  community  leaders,  the  doctors, 
and  so  on. 

Prom  the  He^v-i-^'lart,  we  have  in  many  cases  been  able  to  develop 
this  whole  concept  of  self-help  from  which  the  people  will  do  these 
things  for  themselves,  and  that  is  the  real  nugget.  If  you  finally 
get  that  thought  through,  that  there  is  some  money  from  Wash- 
ington, that  there  is  some  guidance,  and  that  the  people  can  best 
handle  their  own  problems  right  there,  then  you  are  going  a long 
way  to  getting  better  human  development. 

Bob,  would  you  like  to  add  anything? 

Mr.  Levine:  I am  glad  you  emphasized  Headstart.  I think 

with  all  of  our  troubles  in  Mississippi  that  is,  a good  illustration 

of  the  catalytic  effect  of  Headstart.  The  only  other  thing  I would 
want  to  add  is,  I want  to  answer  the  part  of  Mr.  Bonnen’s  ques- 
tion which  asks  which  part  is  bad.  . 

Mr.  Shrit'ER  : Excusb  me.  I have  a mental  block  on  that. 

Mr.  Levine:  I think  we  could  do  some  things  in  rural  areas, 
you  know,  helping  women  to  sew,  and  things  like  this,  which  i 
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personally  feel  would  be  dubious  in  an  attack  on  poverty.  I think 
we  could  do  something-  a lot  more  fundamental,  such  as  UPCAP  ■ 
or  Elk  River,  using  the  most  of  our  agency's  and  other  agencies' 
mobility.  They  look,  from  Washington,  to  be  kind  of  trivial.  These 
progrrams  come  up  from  the  areas  in  the  cases  we  are  talking  about; 
the  people  don't  think  they  are  trivial,  and  there  may  be  good 
reason  for  them. 

There  are  various  cattle-breeding  programs,  which,  as  a non- 
farmer, I don't  understand. 

Mr.  Shriver:  I should  have  cut  him  off  there.  ' 

The  Chairman:  John  Woodenlegs  has  asked  to  be  recognized. 

Mr.  WooDENLiEGS : Mr.  Shriver,  I want  to  say  in  1913  the 
Northern  Cheyenne  was  one  of  the  tribes  that  came  to  Washing- 
ton. The  other  tribes  came.  Woodenlegs  was  a delegate,  and  they 
took  the  delegates  to  New  York  to  the  Statue  of  Liberty.  You 
know,  the  man  signed  the  document  welcoming  ail  people  from 
Europe.  Now  we  are  here  today  to  say  that  he  didn't  know  so  many 
people  w-ould  come.  He  didn't  know  that. 

I am  on  the  committee  here  that  is  trying  to  help  the  people 
that  are  here  now.  Now  I want  to  thank  you  and  OEO  officials  for 
this  program,  the  community  action  program,  for  the  Indian 
people,  and  the  War  on  Poverty,  because  the  Indian  people  are 
included  in  it  this  time.  It  seems  like  we  want  to  build  up  like  the 
white  people  did.  We  should  have  built  up  with  you  when  you 
first  came  here.  Then  we  wouldn't  have  this  v/hite  problem,  or  you 
call  it  the  Indian  problem. 

We  are  working  along  with  you  on  Headstart.  That  is  a good 
program  for  the  Indian  people.  I remember  about  25  years  back 
that  one  Indian  boy  wouldn't  go  to  school.  So  the  Indian  police 
went  to  the  parents  and  told  them,  *‘Your  boy  has  to  go  to  school." 
The  father  and  mother  said,  **We  have  to  wean  him."  He  was  still 
nursing.  You  see,  we  are  slow.  We  are  awfully  slow.  But  the 
Headstart  program  is  real  good.  1 have  a commendation  for  you 
in  working  on  the  Northern  Cheyenne.  But  this  is  good  for  all 
of  the  people,  and  the  program  is  receiving  the  Indian  people  and 
making  them  do  the  work,  and  I think  this  is  good. 

In  the  Northern  Cheyenne,  we  have  140,000  acres.  We  are 
using  it,  we  are  not  leasing  it  down.  I want  to  say  on  these  pro- 
grams they  are  all  good  for  the  Indian  people.  And  the  Sioux  in 
Tucson,  Ariz.,  ,they  spoke  good  of  the  prograun,  and  it  is  helping. 

The  Chairman:  Thank  you,  John. 

Mr.  Shriver:  Could  I put  a footnote  on  that?  I would  like  to 
say  in  addition  to  the  Headstart  program*  for  example,  on  the 
reservation— —perhaps  I shouldn’t  mention  the  Sioux,  if  you  will 
remember  for  a minute 

Mr.  Woodenlegs  (interrupting)  : On  the  Little  Big  Horn  we 
worked  together.  (Laughter.) 

Mr.  Shriver  : I want  the  record  to  show  that  I am  a member 
of  the  Huikpapa  Sioux.  Do  you  know  that?  I haven't  made  it 
with  the  Ghey^ime  yet.  As  long  as  we  can  work  together,  though. 
There  is  a housing. program  there  which  has  actually  trained  a 
large  number  of  Indians,  who  were  previously  unemployed,  as 
apprentices  and  as  jbuu’neymen  in  carpentry  and  in  other  con- 
struction Jobs. 
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Then,  too,  the  services  of  OEO  are  a large-scale  operation  now 
on  the  Navajo  Reservation.  I think  we  have  18  full-time  workers 
for  individual  Navajos,  not  for  the  Tribal  .Council,  but  for  the 
individual  human  beings  on  the  reservation.  That  has  never  been 
done  before.  We  have  been  led  to  believe  that  that  is  a very 
satisfactory  and  helpful  program. 

Mr,  Samora:  I would  ask  this.  In  CAP  proj^aius,  what  do 
you  do  with  the  power  structure  in  the  particular  communities? 
The  idea  occurs  to  me  if  you  cooperate  with  them,  you  are  not 
doing  much  except  to  perpetuate  the  system.  If  you  fight  them, 
I suppose  it  is  another  problem.  If  you  ignore  them,  there  are 
still  other  problems. 

1^0  you  have  any  concrete  solution  to  the  problem? 

Mr.  Shriveb:  Well,  community  action  is  a little  bit  like  an  art 
rather  than  a science.  I can’t  sit  here  and  tell  you  that  in  a particu- 
lar place  you  do  this  with  the  establishment,  or  that  with  the 
establishment,  or  with  the  poor.  It  has  to  be  done,  really,  on  a 
case-by-case  basis  in  a way  which  conforms  with  the  real-life 
human  economic,  political  situation  in  that  place. 

So  that  what  we  accepted,  for  example,  in  the  very  early  days 
in  terms  of  minority  representation  on  a community  action  board 
in  a State  where  they  never  had  any  integrated  community  action 
group,  any  integrated  group,  pei.iod,  well,  what  we  accepted  in  that 
-place  in  the  first  day  is  not  what  we  accept  today,  nor  is  it  what 
we  accepted  in  another  place  on  that  subject. 

In  some  places  when  we  started,  the  establishment,  as  you 
phrase  it,  wouldn’t  have  anything  to  do  with  it  at  all.  They  just 
stayed  away  from  it.  Then  when  we  financed  another  group  and 
money  actually  began  to  come,  and  jobs,  and  Headstart,  and  Neigh- 
borhood Youth  programs  began  to  arrive ; then  sometimes  the 
leaders  of  the  establishment  had  second  thoughts,  and  seeing  that 
these  things  worked,  wanted  to  join  up  with  it.  We  have  ob- 
viously permitted  them,  because  basically  what  we  have  been 
told  by  Congress  is  this.  We  have  been  told  to  mobilize  all  of  the 
resources  of  a community,  in  the  community  action  effort  for  that 
community,  as  well  as  mobilize  all  of  the  resources  of  the  country 
in  a total  effort.  Therefore,  we  don’t  think  it  is  fair  to  exclude 
people  from  the  community  action  effort  as  long  as  they  are  bona 
fide  people  of  the  community,  and  who  have  an  honest  and  sincere 
desire  to  participate. 

Mr.  Samora:  Even  so,  fiomebody  isn’t  in  it  from  the  beginning? 

Mr,  Shriver:  We  keep  the  door  open  so  they  can  join  it  later 
on.  The  ^ development  of  the  community  action  idea  is  a living 
thing.  It  is  not  stiagnant.  We  say  that  it  should  ideally  include 
the  elected  officials  from  the  community,  the  business,  religious, 
philanthropic  private  welfare  people  from  the  community.  It 
should  involve  the  poor.  As  the  law  specifically  states,  at  least 
33  percent  of  the  people  should  be  residents  of  the  areas  where 
we  are  attempting  to  carry  on  the  work. 

If  you  have  that  mix,  theoretically  you  have  an  ideal  commu- 
nity action  setup.  In  other  words,  the  establishment,  the  poor,  the 
business,  the  labor  leadership,  the  farm  leadership  in  this  case  all 
sit  down  around  a table  just  like  this. 


Mr.  SAMOBA:  Isn’t  it  theoretically,  then,  stacked  against  the 
poor? 

Mr.  Shriver  : Unless  you  assume  that  all  of  the  people  who 
come  there  will  do  nothing  but  try  to  protect  their  own  vested 
interest.  If  you  make  that  assumption,  then  it  is  always  stacked 
against  the  poor.  Unfortunately,  it  depends  upon  how  you  look 
at  it,  because  since  we  have  fewer  poor  people  than  well-off  people, 
it  is  always  stacked  against  the  poor.  Everything  is  going  to  be 
stacked  against  the  poor,  period.  There  is  nothing  you  can  do 
about  it. 

If  you  can  attract  into  the  process,  for  sometimes  selfish  reasons, 
sometimes  idealistic  reasons,  othe^p^ple,  then  it  does  not  have 
to  end  up  as  being  stacked  against  the  poor.  And,  thank  God,  we 
have  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  cases  now  where  what  I have 
tried  to  describe  as  being  ideal  is  actually  taking  place.  To  give 
you  an  illustration,  in  Kentucky,  I think  it  was  just  a few  days 
ago,  there  was  a meeting  in  the  Cumberland  area,  of  1,500  people 
who  came  to  the  community  action  meeting  in  Cumberland,  Ky. 
That  is  an  awful  lot  of  people  to  come  to  a meeting  in  Cumber- 
land, Ky.  It  is  not  an  awful  lot  of  people  who  are  there.  This 
shows,  I believe,  that  there  is  great  local  interest  in  what  is 
going  on. 

Just  last  week,  on  the  South  Side  of  Chicago,  in  one  of  those 
neighborhood  meetings,  1,500  people  came  to  one  meeting,  where- 
as last  year  nobody  came.  I don’t  think  there  is  too  much  danger 
of  people  being  excluded  as  long  as  everybody  tries  to  grapple 
with  the  problem  of  .poverty  rather  than  their  own  selfish  interest 
exclusively. 

Mr.  Lawrence  Davis:  Really,  it  is  unfair,  because  Mr.  Shriver 
has  dealt  very  candidly  with  the  question  I have,  since  it  was 
asked  by  Mr.  Samora,  but  let  me  say  that  I am  not  sure  that  you 
are  reading  the  seriousness  of  this  problem  in  various  areas  of 
the  country.  I conclude  this,  because  of  my  familiarity  with  the 
hearings.  There  are  some  areas  in  which  the  poorer  people  feel 
that  there  is  a power  structure  stacked  against  their  effective 
participation  and  against  the  effective  implementation  of  the 
poverty  program  in  its  various  ramifications. 

Now,  there  are  also  going  along  with  these  ifelings  certain  col- 
lateral activities  which  suggest  that  the  poorer  people  think  they 
need  to  take — I won’t  say  violent — -but  perhaps  violent  pressure 
tactics  in  order  to  alleviate  their  conditions.  That  is  the  impression 
I get.  I would  not  want  to  feel  that  nothing  can  be  done  about  it 
in  areas  where  they  fee!  they  do  not  have  a chance  to  participate 
fuUy  .to  .alleviate  their  condition. 

I think  the  thing  is  much  more  serious  than  maybe  we  are  read- 
ing it  to  be.^  Because  of  these  collateral  activities  and  doctrines 
that  are  being  injected  into  their  thinking,  this  can  become  a very 
serious  national  problem.  And  also,  Mr.  Shriver,  due  to  the  fact 
that  within  certain  areas  of  our  country,  within  the  delta  area, 
Mississippi,  Arkansas,  Tennessee,  they  are  talking  about  100,000 
people  being  displaced  because  of  the  minimum  wage,  and  so  on. 
I thinL  this  is  a very  serious  problem  which  we  are  going  to  have 
to  rethink  a little  bit  on,  instead  of  concluding  that  nothing  can 
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I say  that  maybe  soTnething*  has  to  be  done  about  it.  I say  this 
in  all  deference  to  you. 

- Mr.  Shkiveb:  Let  me  clarify  my  own  position,  that  I agree  '^th 
you.  I didn’t  mean  to  imply  by  anything  I have  said  that  there 
were  not  extremely  serious  problems  in  many  cases  and  many^ 
places.  Nor  did  I mean  to  imply  that  we  do  not  finance  community 
action  agencies  which,  in  a sense,  could  be  described  as  being 
against  the  establishment.  We  have  financed  many  community 
action  agencies  where  there  was  no  establishnient  participation, 
in  all  of  the  States  that  you  mentioned. 

All  I was  trying  to  say  was  ultimately  our  objective  was  not  to 

have- — you  said  violence our  objective  is — to  see  whether  we 

could  get  through  that  problem  without  violence.  But  we  don't 
just  do  nothing  in  the  face  of  the  problem  such  as  you  have 
..  described. 

The  Chairman:  Mr.  Johnson,  do  you  have  anything? 

Mr.  Johnson:  First,  I want  to  commend  you  for  doing  a tre- 
mendous job  under  difficult  conditions.  Of  course,'  there  will  never 
be  a perfect  state  that  you  will  work  these  programs  in.  "You 
have  done  a tremendous  job.  Touching  a' little  further  on  what 
he  has  stated,  which  we  all  know  is  a fact,  how  mucli  more  money 
are  you  going  to  give  us  in  rural  areas  next  year?  Because  this 
rural  problem^has  increased,:^This,^is>,<^'^eripus-<juestioh,  because 
it  is  absolutely  true.  This  rural  problem'has  increased  and  we  must 
have  more-  nioney  in  our  rural  areas. 

Mr„  Shriver:  We  agree  with  you.  I want-^to  make  one  thing 
clear  here.  I don’t  give  out  the  money."  I don’t  decide  how  much 
money  there  is  available  foi'  us  to  distribute.  That  is  made  by 
another  group  of  people. 

Mr.  Johnson:  Who  decides  how  much  the  rural  folks  get, 
Mr.  Shriver?  _ 

Mr.  Shriver:  Let  me  tell  you  how  that  comes  down.  First  of 
sdli'  there  is  a group  here  who  has  the  power  of  what  they  call 
the  purse.  It  is  not  OEO.  They  ca,n,  either  open  the  purse  or  close 
the  purse.  They  can  decide  if  they  want  to  put  any  sum  of  money 
they  want  into  rural  community  action.  We  have  made  some  sug- 
gestions. I will  be  very  humble  about  the  suggestions. 

We  have  made  suggestions  which  would,  in  fact,  put  some- 
where around  -$80  million  more  into  the  rural  are^.,.community 
action  ppera,tioh  this  coming  fiscal  year  than  has  been  in”  it  in  the 
last  fiscal  year.  You  might  say  that  is  not  enough. 

Mr.  Johnson:  That  is  what  I would  say,  yes. 

Mr.  Shriver:  There  are  people  who  can  take  care  of  you.  I 
don’t  happen  to  be  the  person. 

Mr.  Johnson  : I stiir  want  to  commend  you  , for  doing  a tre- 
mendous job I ^ 

Mr.  Bhriver:  Every  one  of  you  cdihe  from'  States  where  there 
are  people  . who  are  capable  of  it.  , 

The  Chairman  : W^e  want  to  apologize  to  you  for  trespassing' 
' on  your  time,  and  to  commend^ypu  for  being  a particularly  inter- 
esting witness.  --- 

Mr.  Shriver:  I would  like  to  avoid  a terrible  catastrophe  by 
calling  attention  first  of  ah  to  oiir' Green  Thumb  program. 

Mr.  Johnson  Thank  you,  Mr.  Shriver^, 


Mr.  Shbiver  : Whicli,  has  been  an  unqualified  success,  I think 
in  the  four  States  where  we  have  attempted  at  the  beginning, 
and  we  would  like  to  carry  that  further  in  the  future,  and  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  bring  the  benefits  of  Green  Thumb  to  many  other 
places. 

Secondly,  rnigrant  program  hasn’t  gotten  much  attention  while 
1 have  been  here,  from  this  Commission.  We  feel  that  the  efforts 
we  have  made  from  the  viewpoint  of 'migrants,  in  housing  and  sani- 
tation and  so  on,  have  at  least  opened  up  the  way  to  ameliorating 
the  situation,  in  fact,  giving  them  many  opportunities  to  get  out 
of  poverty.  All  of  these  programs,  in  fact,  talking  about  Headstart, 
Youth  -Corps,  and  so  forth,  are  available  to  them.  But  until  OEO 
came  along,  I don’t  think  there'  were  any  programs  of  a sub- 
stantial nature  for  migrants  at  all.  I don’t  want  them  to  be  over- 
looked, because  they  are  a large  part  of  the  rural  poverty  problem. 

The  Chairman  : In  our  Tucson  hearings,  in  our  Memphis 
hearings,  in  some  of  these  areas  this  was  testified  to  very  elo- 
ntly,  and-"Nve  have  it  in  the  record.  And  I assume  you  would 
to  go  on  record  here  mentioning — — — ’ 

Mr.  Laurel  (interrupting)  : I mentioned  in  my  statement~of 
Laredo,  I think,  it  is  in  that  area  where  I think  that  greater  work 
has  been  done,  not  only  in  Laredo  but  in  the  south  Texas  agricul- 
tural area.  And  those  are  the  areas  where  I feel  they  are  very 
anxious  about  any  cut  in  the  funding  of  the  programs  that  <3EO 
-has  started.  They  “Would  like  to  .continue.;  They  are  just  beginning 
to  really  realize  their  potential  in  getting  out  from  the  poverty. 
Again,  my  commendation  to  you. 

The  Chairman  : Thank  you  very  much.  - 

Members  of  the  Commission,  and  ladies  and  gentlemen,  we  will 
continue  our  testimony.  We  are  going  to  continue  right  through 
the  noon  hour,  as  we  have  done  in  previous  hearings. 

The  next  witness  scheduled  is  Rev.  Walter  Fauhtroy,  who  is 
testifying  in  place  of  A.  Philip  Randolph,  who  is  illr 
Are  you  the  Reverend  ? 

Mr.  PaUntroy:  Yes,  sir.  ^ ^ 

The  Chairman  : Thank  you,  sir.  You  may  go  ahead. 

STATEMENT  OF  WALTER  FAUNTROY 
ON  BEHALF  OF  A.  PHILIP  RANDOLPH 

Mr.  ^FAUNTROY  : Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the 
Commission.:  " 

I am 'a  member  of  the  National  Advisory  Committee- oii  Farm 
Labor,  and  director  of  the  Washington  Bureau  of  the.  Southern 
Leadership  Conference,  and  vice  chairman  of  the  W^hite  House 
Conference  To  Fulfill  These  Rights,  on  which  Dr.  Randolph  is 
the  honorary  chairman.  Dr.  Randolph,  of  the  National  Share- 
croppers  Fund,  yesterday„hoped  to  be  here  to  submit  his  own 
testinoLony,  but  due  to  the  untimely  illness  could  not  be  here  “and 
asked  me  to  present  his  statenieht.  -- 

He  asked,- also,  that  I be  permitted  to  have  at  my  side  Mrs.  Fay 
Bennett,  who  is  the  national  director  of  the  National  Sharecroppers 
Fund,  for  her  help  on  the  “many  phases  that  relate  to  technical 
matters.r^  : ..  •“  _ y 

The  Chairman:  W^e  are  glad  to  have  her  with  you. 


^zsr:rT^r'. 


Mr.  Fauntroy:"' Thank  you.  Dr.  Randolph  would  have  me  say 
that  he  appreciates  the  invitation  to  , appear  on  this  National 
Commission  on  Rural -r Poverty.  He  always^  welcomes  the  oppor- 
tunity to  testify  ag-ainst  the  shameful  injustice  of  endemic  poverty 
in  the  richest  society  the  world  has  ever  known.  He  professes  his 
discouragement  in  appearing  •again  before  still  one  more  com- 
mission when  the  facts  are  obvious  and  the  need  is  for  action. 

Everyone  knows  the^  unrivaled  productive  capacity  and  the 
magnificent  natural  resources  of  the  United  States.  And  -nearly 
everyone  knows  now,  if  they  did  not  a few  years  ago,  that,  while 
30  percent  of  our  people  live  in  the  rural  areas,  43  percent  of 
our  poverty  is  there;  and  while  25  percent  of  our  people  live  in 
the  Southeastern  States,  about  half  the  poverty  is  there.  The 
President  has  deplored  it.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  docu- 
mented it.  Only  2 weeks  ago,  in  this  very  city,  outstanding  citizens 
assembled  from  all  parts  of  this  nation  under  the  auspices  of  the 
National  Association  for  Community  Development  and  gave  3 days 
to  discussion  of  rural  poverty.  We  are  relying  on  the  National 
Sharecroppers  Fund  for  many  of  the  facts  and  figures  I will 
present  in  the  statement  here  today. 

Gentlemen,'  we  have  had  enough  committees,  enough  commis- 
sions, and  enough  conferences.  yVe  need  action.  In  the  generation 
from  1940  to  1965,  some  25  niillion  people  (in  terms  of ' change 
of  residence  and  net  migration)  left  agriculture.  Is  this  not  one 
of  the  great  migrations  in  all  the  world’s  history  ? Yet  in  all  that 
quarter  of  a century  we  have  seen  no  coherent  plan  or  program 
or  social  purpose  either  to  help  those  millions  remain  on- the  land 
or  to  prepare  them  for  the  changed  environment  of  the  cities  into 
which^  they  thronged.  ‘ 

Now  there  is  concern  and  testimony  and  legislation  to  deal  with 
the  great  crises  of  American  cities.  How  could  there  not  be  a crisis 
in  our  cities?  But  it  starts  in  the  countryside  ivhere,^even  today, 
new  thousands  are  being  dispossessed  and  starting  the  long  in- 
voluntary trek  away  from  their  homes. 

In  the  great  depression  of  the  thirties,  when  poverty  blighted 
the  land,  evictions  and  forced  sale  of  farmlands  were  stopped  by 
desperate  farmers  vvith  guns  on  theix'  shoulders.  Auctions  found 
no  buyei's.  Government  listened,  at  least  fox'  a few  years,  when 
the  Farm  Security  Administi’ation  expei-imen ted  with  programs 
to  keep  jand  in  the  hands  of  small  farmers.  But  the  programs 
died  undex'  pressures,  oix  Washington,  and  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture went,  back  to  its  usual  services  to  commercial  agricviltxi re, 
helping  the  big  grow  biggex^  as  the  little  wei-e  forced  to  the  wall. 
A major  speaker  at  the  Community  Developmout  confei'ence  I have 
mentioned,  speaking:  of  the  cux'rent  neglect  of  the  rural  areas, 
suggested:^.  I - ■ 

'iPex'haps  if  there  had  been  a.  few  demonstrations'' out  in  tbe  country,  the 
OEO  might  have  responded  with  more  demonstration  projecta  T'm  not  sug- 
gesting that  sharecroppers  rampage- along  the  cotton  rows  ox'  start  burning 
cornfields,  but  it  do^s  appear  that  the  action  is  where  the  action  is. 

The  *‘teht  cities’%  of  Alabama  and  Mississippi,  housing  the  dis- 
possesed  who  have  nowhere  to  go  and  nothiixg  to  do,  ax'e  vivid 
testimony  to  the  px'essufes  behind  the  great  migration  to  the  cities. 
Last  year,  the  cutback  in  cotton  a:creage  was  the;  rationale  for  the 


dispossessions;  before  that,  it  was  mechanization  and  efficiency. 
There  were  evictions  in  Alabama  because  tenant  farmers  would 
not  sign  over  their  ASCS  checks  to  the  plantation  owners.  In 
Hinds  County ,^Miss., ' evictions  are  directly  related  to  the  tenant 
farmers*  attempt  to  share  in  Federal  programs ; to  their  asking 
for  receipts  in  business  dealings ; to  the  election  of  INegro  members 
to  ASGS  committees.  Some  evictions  can  be  attributed  to  voter 
registration  drives,  and  the  fear  of  the  growing  Negro  vote  in  the 
black  belt  counties  is  certainly  a factor  in  the  desire  of  the  white 
power,  structure  to  see  Negroes  leave  the  area. 

And  now  there  are  reports  from  Mississippi  that  the  minimum 
wage  for  farmworkers  is  a new  reason  given  for  evictions.  Two 
explanations  are  made:  First,  the  minimum  wage  applies  only  if 
there  are  seven  or  more  employeep  ; this  stipulation  is  an  incentive 
to  avoid  coverage  by  getting  rid  of  many  who  have  been  working 
as  day  laborers  and  who  have  continued  to  live  in  the  plantation 
shacks.  Second,  some  plantation  owners  are  shifting  from  cotton 
to  cattle ; they  want  to  clear  the  land  now  occupied  by  tenant 
housing  and  truck- crop  patches,  and  turn  it  into  pasture.  The 
latest  word  is  that  the  Governor  of  North  Carolina  has  declared 
sharecropper^s ‘‘independent  contractors**  in  order  to  prevent  them 
from  qualifying  for  the  Federal  minimum  wage. 

Just  last  there  is  new  evidence  and  this  appears  in  the 

New  York  Ti  JiSes- — hope  you  will  note  it  in  the  appendixies  we 
have  included  here  - - of  a Hepartm^  m t of  Agriculture  investigation 
_ of  a wealthy  planter  in  Sumter,  Aia.,  because  the  tenants  would 
protest  to  the  signing  of  their  allotment  payments  to  .him  to  offset 
debts.  The  tenants  leased  4,000  acres.  From  now  on^  it  will  grow 
.pine  trees,  not  cotton.  Approximately  25  persons  will  be  allowed 
to  remain,  if  they  pay  $25  a month  rent;  but  there  will  be  no  work 
fo:^  them.  ‘T  just  like  work  farming,**  said  one  tenant.  ‘T  have  been 
doing  it  all  my  life.**  But  there  is  nothing  to  help  him  stay  in 
. farming.  The  county  has  no  general  welfare  program,  nor  any 
.poverty  program.  The  displaced  tenants  may  be  eligible  for  Fed- 
eral retraining,  but  most  of  them  are  illiterate  and  growing  old. 

In  Mississippi,  an  estimated  1,000  workers  are  being  displaced 
by  chemical  weed  killers,  and  even  more  will  be  to  avoid  rriinirhum 
wage.  This  year,  then,’' the  minimum  wage  is  speeding  the  displace- 
me;  t.._IL/ast  ye  it  was  the  cotton  cutback  from  25  to  20  percent. 

We  strongly  r;rge  that  the  Federal  Government  respond  to  this 
emergency  with  programs  to  rescue  these  impoverished  people  who 
have  been  kept  in  a state  of  dependency  and  who  are  how  once 
again  being  made  the  victims  of  the  very  legislation  that  should 
be  helping  them. 

^ I want  to  mention,  briefly;  discrimination  in  agriculture.  The 
large  local  landowners  are  still  the  dominant  voice  in  the  control 
of  Federal  programs  that  ought  to  be  helping  small  farmers,  black 
_^/and  white  alike,  to  remaih  bn  the  land.  The  U.S.^  Civil  Rights 
CQmm'ission  has:  documented . this,  and  I need  not  bring  that 
further  to  your:  attention.  The  point  is  that  all  of  these  factors 
are  m^oving  the  people  away  to  the  cities,  keeping  the  crisis  in  the 
rural  regipj^s,_  deepening  the  crisis  in  our  cities,  and  forcing  us 
to  at  best  treat  symptoms  in  the  cities  for  which  curies  could  be 
effected  in  the  rural,  areas.  . " 


It  is  thus  understandable  that  the  continuing^  exodus  from  the 
rural  areas  includes  white  and  nonwhite  farmers  alike^^tenants, 
part  owners,  and  owners — and  that  the  small  individual  farmers 
are  hardest  hit.  _ ~ 

Nearly  20  percent  of  the  farms  disappeared  in  the  5-year  period 
1959-64r  in  nine  Southern  States:  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Florida, 
Georgia,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
and  Tennessee.  I need  not  .document  this  any  further^,  for  I am 
sure  3mu  are  all  aware  of  it. 

In  Alabama,  the  National  Sharecroppers  Fund  has  be:.r  * orking 
with  other  concerned  groups  and  individuals  to  try  to  secure  a 
surplus  food  program  for  r'eedy  people.  Out  of  67  Alabama  coun- 
ties, the  30  richest  counties  have  food  programs  and  the  37  poorest 
do  not.  When  the  attempt  was  made  to  organize  food  distribution 
as  a single-purpose  project  under  the  comi.iunity  action -program, 
white  citizens  previously  opposed  to  a food  program  announced 
they  would  cooperate,  but  suggested  setting  up  an  integrated  CAP. 
The  result  was  that  the  single-purpose  project  did  not  go  through, 
and  there  is  still  no  food  distribution  in  the  poorest  counties. 

The  food- stamp  program  was  expect^rd  to  provide -both  more 
food  and  more  choice  for  poor  people  than  surplus  commodity  dis- 
tribution, but  in  practice  it  means  that  those  who  are  too  poor 
to  make  the  cash  payment  required  to  buy  stamps  are  cut  ojff  from 
food  altogether,  as  the  statistics  we  have,  here  indicate. 

For  some  months  last  fall,  the  National  Sharecroppers  Fund 
andpthc^r  organizations  worked  with  Southwest  ^labama  farmers 
on  plans  for  a Farmers  Cooperative  Association  (SWA  FCA). 
It  was  found  that  extension  personnel  were  advising  the  Negro 
farmers  to  plant  soybeans  for  the  local  market,  to  secure  the  credit 
they  needed  from  local  buyers,  and  to  hire  harvesting  machines 
from  the  same  people.  Yet  the  farmers  were  trying,  to  organize, 
and  had  come  for  advice,  primarily  to  escape  this  local  monopoly 
control  which  had  always  kept  incomes  low.  When  pressed,  the 
county  agent  mentioned- other  crops,  but  always  directed  them 
to  the.^same  local  market.  |l 

A day-long'  conference  Was  held  in  Selma,  Ala.,  in  January  1967, 
attended.by  local  farmers,  members  of . co-ops,  anc?  local  and  na- 
tional representatives  of  O ISO  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
After  the  Government  representatives  had  consulted  together, 
their  spokesman  called  the  efforts  of  the  group  '‘premature"'  and 
suggested  that  they  go  back  and  organize  themselves  more'  effec- 
tively, and  perhaps  next  year  they  Could  have  a vegetable  market- 
ing operation.  ‘ 

May  I also  stress  for  Mr,  Randolph  that  the  South  needs  more 
money  in  (terms  of  deMing  with  its  rural  problems,  and  cg.ets  less. 

The  South- — defined  as, the  States  of  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Flor- 
ida, Georgia,  Kentucky,  -Louisiana,  Mississippi,  North  Carc^na, 
South  - Carolina,  Tennessee,  Texas,  and  Virginia;;— had  25.9  per- 
cent of  the. nation's  population  in  F ' 1960  census,  and  half 

of~its  poverty.  But  its  share  in  tht  ograms  that  relieve 

that  poverty  is,  at  best,  only  ne&r  the  population  prop and 
far  from  the  extent  of  need!;  For  instance,  onry  21.8  percent  of 
public  assistance  payments  in' the  United  States  in  ii seal  1965  were 
made  in  the  South.  Public,  assistance  payments  there  are  below 


the  national  average  in  total  funds,  coverage,  aiid  a\’’erage  pay- 
ments. 

The  proportion  of  substandard  and  deteriorsiting  housing  is 
twice  as  high  in  rural  as  in  urban  areas.  Yet,  since  1’950,  the 
Federal  Government  has  built  more  than -36  honmes  in  cities  and 
their  suburbs  for  each  one  built  with  the  assistixhee  of  l^HA  in 

rural  communities.  

The  question  we  ask  is.  Why  is  not  the  government  moving  to 
aid  the  thousands  being  dispossessed  in  Mississippi  toda>”,  for 
instance,  and  giving  ^them  work  at  the  same  time,  by  helping  \*;hem 
to  build  new  homes-f or  themselves? 

Even  under  the  aritipoverty  program  itself,  the  rural  areas  get 
less  than  they  should. 

The  Department  of  Labor  programs — only  20  percent  olf  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act  funds  went  for  proji^cts  vn 
rural  areas,  where  again  the  need  is  enormous.  \ 

The  . lack  of  assistance  is  nowhere  exposed  more  starkly  th.an  in 
the  support  for  the  land  grant  colleges  in  the  South.  The  total  bu\dget 
for  the  16  Negro  agricultural  colleges  was  $32  million  in  11962, 
while  that  for  the  four  white  land  grant  colleges  in  the  same  ar\ea, 
with  somewhat  fewer  students,  was  $72  million.^  What  we  i^^re 
stressing  is  the  need,  for  creative  and  Federal  involvement  on  thre 
basis  that  something  can  be  done  through  the  Government  ar  c! 
its  programs  to  deal  with  the  rural  problems  of  which  many  of  our 
urban  problems  are  symptoms-  :., 

The  fact  is  that  something  can  be  done  about  rural  poverty. 
Small  farmers  who  , want  to  remain  on  the  land  can  be  helped’, 
to  do  so.  The  great  exodus  can  be  stemmed — although  there  will 
always  be  some  who  v/ant  to  migrate  and  who  should  be  given  help 
to  ease  the  transition.  JBut  the  rural  areas  can  be  rebuilt.  , ‘ 

The  proof  of  this  lies  in  many  pilot  projects— a kind  of  tokenism 
that  has' repeatedly  demonstrated  success  and  hope,  and  then  been— 
forgotten.  But  the  ^demonstrations  have  been  made  and  the  need 
now  is  not,  for  “pilot''  but  for  massive  economic  programs  which 
only  the  Federal  Government  with  its  resources  can  accomplish. 

I would  like  to  Cite  just  a'  few  examples  of  these  kinds  of 
programs.  The^  Tennessee  Division  of  Vocational- Education,  work- 
ing with  county  school  boards,  developed  a program  under  MDTA 
to  try  to  raise  the  income  of  farmer  participants  from  20  to  40 
percent  in  the  first  year,  and  by'60  percent  over  a 3-year  period. 
Subjects  taught  in  this  training  course  were  specifically  geared  ^.o 
the  farming  operations  of  each  individual  trainee.  Most  attention 
was  given  to  soils,  crop  production,  livestock  production,  and  farm 
plans.  The  coiJrse  started  with  a visit  to  each  farm  to  develop  a 
realistic  plan  for  it.  Other  subjects  farmers  need,  to  know  about, 
such  a^keeping  records,  taxation,  electricity,''"were  included.  In-  ■ 
formation  was  given  about  Government  programs,  and  services ; 
and  in  thisi  case  the  local  agencies  cooperated  enthusiastically'. 

The  first  pilot  program,  the  York ville  maiiagement  class,  began 
on  July  15,  1963.  Attendance  averaged  97.4  percent. ; Average  net 
income  for  the  trainees,  both  white ' and  lionwhite,  in  1962  had 
been  $343,' but  by  1964  it  was  $1,285.  Of  the  19  men  in  the  class 
who  completed  the  course,  14-  increased  their  incomes  by  more  than 
100  percent,  and  all  - know  that  their  returns  will  continue  to  grow. 


"When  EmpTioyni ent  Service  representatives  asked  the  trainees  if 
they  wouldt  now-  take  a job  in  town,  each  program  graduate  an- 
swered, 

The  ex.periehce  of  the  southern  rural  training  project  (SRTP) 
of:  the  National  Sharecroppers  Fund  proved  the  possibilities  once 
again.  X.<ocal  lea<iership  in  southern  eomiiiunities  was  helped  to 
secure  f undlihg  for  12  programs  providing  education  and  training 
for  mc/re  than  2,100  low  income  adults.  Sixteen  additional  projects, 
to  ser*ve  more^than  3,000  trainees,  were  ready  for  1967  funding 
wheri  the  project  ended.  For  SRTP  was  a demonstration  program, 
and.'whe7ii  the  demonstration  of  success  had  been  made,  the  project 
was,  ov6*r  and,  ironically,  could  not  be  refinanced,  according  to 
Laloor  X)epartment  officials. 

'Titk*  III-B  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  was  found  to  be 
ar^ain  the  most  fruitful  for  developing  projects  in  rural  areas.  In 
d.evel  oping  these  projects,  SRTP  field  staff  encouraged  indigenous 
peop.le  to  take  an  active  part  iri  the  planning  and  processing. 

F^irom  these  and  other  examples,  obviously,  a great  deal  more 
of  ^OEO  funds  should  be  channeled  through  Title  III-B  programs, 
wf.iich  have  the  flexibility  to  meet  directly  the  needs  of  the  rural 
pfoor.  They  can  provide  basic  education,  prev/iiCational  training, 
rnedical  and  counseling  services,  and  assistance  in  job  placement 
or*  in  obtaining  advanced  training. 

All  over  the  South,  poor  rural  farrA^jrs — like  those  in  Alabama 
_ ' — -are  trying  to  help  themselves  by  developing  cooperatives  that 
will  stretch  their  incomes  further  and  add  to  their  net  returns. 
One  example  of  this  is  the  Mid-South  Oil  Cooperative  organized 
in  Fayette  and  Haywood  Counties,  in  Tennessee,  with  the -help 
of  an  OEO  loan  for  $49^000.  Another  is  in  Kershaw  County,~S.-C. — 

I want  to  focus  on  the  one  in  Panola  County,  Miss.  This  is  a 
county  which  lost  one  in  four  of  its  residents  in  the  decade  between 
195j0  and  1960.  In  1964,  a group  of  struggling  small  farmers  were 
desperate  about  the  price  they  were  getting  for  their  okra— i^nly 
4 cents  a pound:,  A single  local  broker  had  monopoly  control  of  the 
market  and  wouldn^t  even  discuss  the  pries  with  the  farjfhers.  _ 
NSF*s  Mississippi  field  representatives  advised  them  about  form- 
ing a cooperative.  They  learned  to  buy^seed  wholesa  le  and  pass  the 
saving  along  to  members.  Tliey"l^Thed^€b'*sort^and  .grade  the  okra, 
and  how  prices  varied  on  the  Memphis  market.  At  first  the 
county  FHA  agent  was  discouraging,  but  after  they  surveyed  the 
county  themselves  and  found  out  how  many  farmers  would  joiii," 
he  changed  his  mind.  The  co-op  obtained  a $113,000  OEO  loan 
which  covered  not  only  the  okra  operation  but  two  cottonpickers- — 

' this  meant  that  their  children  were  freed  to  go  to  school  instead 
of  having  to  help  with  the  harvest.  The  co-op  also  bought  bean 
cdftibines  and  a bulldozer.  Now  they  are  planning  expansion  to  buy 
fertilizer,  insecticide,  and  farm  equipment  for  the  members,  and 
talking  about  a cotton  gin.  These  farmers  are  staying  in  Panola 
and  they  are  meeting  with  farmers  in  neighboring  counties  to  help 
them  get  started  the  same  way.  . - ~ 

Yet  farmers  in  Alabama  are  still  tolel  to  come  back  next  year. 

^ Why.should  the  rural  poor  have  to  fight  so  many  obstacles  to  get 
help  to  which  they  are  entitled? 

■ ■ . . j 
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The  way  up  jiTrom  poverty  should  be  easier  in  the  rural  aireas, 
and  far  less  costly.  The  maximum  loan  to  a farmer  under  OEO— 
which  reaches  those  too  poor  to  be  helped  by  FHA — is  $2,500^ 
One  of  the  trainees  in  the  Tennessee  program  bought  a second- 
hand walk-in  cooler  and  constructed  a slaughterhouse  with  a loan 
for  tliat  amount. 

Measure  against  this  the  cost  of  maintaining  a family  on  welfare 
in  the  city — a cost  which  does  nothing  to  help  the  family  become 
self-sufhiJient,  and  which  mounts  up  year  after  year,  and  perpetu- 
ates the  cycle  of  poverty.  The  basic  monthly  welfare  allowance  for 
a family  of  five  in  New  York  City  was  given  as  $289.85  in  the 
New  York  Times  for  December  19,  1966.  That  is  $3,4T8.20  for  a 
year  without  including  overhead  and  personnel  expenses.  The  city 
distributes  $42  million  a month  to  welfare  clients,  more  than  half 
a billion  dollars  a year. 

J.  D.  Lyyord,  author  of  a well-known  study  of  urban  slums, 
has  asked: 


“Why,  for  instance,  must  hug-e  concentrations  of  unemployed  and  untrained 
human  beings  continue  to  pile  up  in  financially  unstable  cities  that  no  longer 
have  the  jobs,  the  housing,  the  educational  opportunities,  or  any  of  the  other 
prerequisites  for  healthy  and  productive  life?  Why  do  we  treat  the  conse- 
quences and  ignore  the  causes  of  massive  and  purposeless  migration  to  the 
city?  "Why  are  we  not  developing  new  uses  for  those  rural  areas  that  are 
rapidly  becoming  depopulated?  Why  do  we  still  instinctively  de?"  with  urban 
and  rural  America  as  if  they  were  separate,  conflicting  interests  when  in  fact 
neither  can  be  served  independently  of  the  other?  _ 

A crash  program  for  the  rural  areas  is  overdue  and  must  be 
given  priority.  Just  as  an  example,  why  should  it  not  be  stipulated, 
.when  government  contracts  are  awarded,  that  preference  shall  be 
given  to  subcontractors  in  underdeveloped  areas  with  surplus 
manpower?  This  would  begin  to  move  jobs  and  industries  into  the 
rural  areas  without'extra  expenditures.  Why  not  a massive  hous- 
ing program,  with  new,  inexpensive  building  materials  and  tech- 
niques, using  the  labor  of  the  dispossessed  under  the  dir^cjction  of 
skilled  craftsmen,  first  to  build  the  homes  they  need  themselves ; 
then,  with  acquired  skills,  to  repair  or  to  build  for  the  thousands 
nearby  who  are  miserably  sheltered -now?  Why  not  sa,y  **Yes**  to 
the  groups  of  farmers  struggling  to  build  co-ops,  and  share  with 
them  tlie  knowledge  of  crops,  techniques,  and  markets  that  has 
been  developed  by  our  agricultural  specialists?  Federal  initiative 
should  reach  out  in  every  county..  Why  hot  make  adult  literacy  and 
skill- training  as  universal  , as  the  public  school  system? 

' Granted,  public  investment  is  needed : roads,  schools,  hospitals, 
water  systems-rrrev'erything  is  lacking  in  the  rural  areas.  But  it 
is  equally  true  ithat  every  dollar  sp^nt  will  come  back  multiplied. 
Rising  incomes  mean  both  reduced  welfare  costs  and  a grov;ing 
tax  base.  Moriey_^Spent  locally  means  the  revitalization  of  small 
towns,  small  businesses,  and  com.munity  services,  gre  ving  trade, 
each  an  expanded  tax  base.  All  this  will  encourage  industry  to 
move  in;  and'the^local  market  created,  for  truck  crops  will  stimu- 
late the  smkll  farms.  The  cycle  of  poverty  can  be  reversed  into 
a cycle  of  prosperity.  — - 

A great  deal  has  been  said,  and  studied,  and  resolved,  in  the 
course  of  the  War  on  Poverty,  on  the  question  - of  adequately 
motivating  the  poor — -the  underachievers,  the  hopeless. 
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It  is  time  that  c^uestioi'  was  turned  back  on  the  developers  and 
administrators  of  Fedoral  poverty  policy*  Too  many  of  imem 
without  hope — they  take  the  view  that  nothing  can  be  done  for 
the  marg’inal  farmers  and  the  rural  poor,  despite  the  evidence  of 
demonstration  projects  that  prove  the  opposite. 

It  is  the  g-overnment  bureaucrats  who  are  the  underachiever^ 
Having  the  authority  and  the  resources,  th”-  have  been  unable, 
sometimes  unwilling,  to  bring  these  to  ► ' in  a creative  and 

missive  program  of  rural  redevelopment  could  end  rural 

pDirerty.  . , ^ ^ 

Grovernment  officials  need  to  I'e  motivated.  AVe  can  end  rural 
poverty.  Let’s  tell  our  public  servants  to  stop  shortchanging  the 
rural  areas  and  to  get  on  with  the  job. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  present  this  testimony  on 
behalf  of  Dr.  Randolph. 

The  Chairman  : Thank  you.  Reverend  Fauntroy. 

Number  one,  could  the  members  of  the  Commission  have  a copy 
of  that  very  detailed  statement  that  you  have  here? 

Mr.  Fauntroy  : Yes.  You  may  have  theses-  copies  of  several 
appendixes  which  I think  make  it  very  clear  just  what  we  are 
saying. 

The  Chairman  : We  don’t  need  it  at  this  minute,  but  that  is  a 
very  detailed  testimony  and  most  of  us  can’t  absorb  that  much  too 
fast,  and  we  would  like  to  read  it  oy^r  again.  , ^ 

(The  full  statement  and  appendixes  were  submitted  at  this 
point.) 

The  Chairman:  Do  we  have  any  questions  from  our  Com- 
mission? 

Mr.  Hutchins  : As  I understand  it,  a^ood  many  of  these  pro- 
grams are  more  or  less  well  designed,  but  their  success  is  blocked 
at  the  local  level. 

' - Mr.  Fauntroy:  There  is  no  question  that  that  is  the  case  with 
respect  to  many  agricultural  programs  that  relate  to  the  problems 
of  poor  farmers.  But  in  the  case  of  Negroes,  it-has  been  our  ex- 
perience they  have  been  systematically  excluded  from  the  benefits. 

Mr.  Laurel.:  You  represent  the' Sharecroppers  Fund,  Incor- 
porated; is  that  correct?  " 

Mr.  Fauntroy:  NG;,  I am  a member  of  the  National  Advisory 
Committee  on  Farm  Labor.  Dr,  Randolph  is_  a member  of  both 
boards  and  asked  me  to  appear  in  that  capacity.  I have  with  me 
the  executive  director  of  that  fuiid  upon  whom  Dr.  Randolph  has 
relied  heavily  for  his  documentation.  I might  B&y  also  in  the 
fu^.ction  of  my  role  as  a vice  chairman  ox'  the  White  House  Con- 
fe..ence  To  Fulfill  These  Rights  that  we  were  very  disappointed 
that  we  did  not  have  sufficient  staff  to  develop  the  in-deptli  kind  of 
analysis  of  the  problems  of  the  rui-al  poor  for  that  conference  that 
we  wouldlike  to  have  developed.'" 

Dr.  Randolph  sees  this  Commission  as  an  opportunity  to  lay 
before!  you  the  considered  judgment  of  ma,ny  people  who  would 
like  to  have  had  this  kind  of  detail  included  in  our  recommenda- 
tions^-rto  the  President  on  these  matters. 

Mr.  Laurel.:  We  have  received  some  literature  from  the 

Sharecroppers  Fuh^  and  I was  really  amazed  at  the  kind  of 
work  that  can  be  done^,' you  know,  when  people  undertake  jointly 
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to  really  better  she  conditions  of  people  living^  in  rural  America. 
I believe  you  Oiig^ht  to  be  conrmended.  - ^ 

Mrs.  DBNNK'iT : If  I may  be  allowed  to  comment,  Mr.  Chairman, 
Mr.  A,  Philip  Randolph  is  vice  chairmait  of  our  group.  He  was 
invited,  however,  as  an  individual,  as  I understand  it.  And  he 
asked  me  to  come  to  sit  by  Mr.  Fauntroy  in  case  you  asked  some 
technical  questions  that  he  wasn’t  prepare!  to  answer,  since  we 
have  the  facts  and  figures.  Mr.  Fauntroy,  to  save  time,  went 
through  that  testimony  pretty  rapidly.  Xf  you  will  read^  it,  you  will 
find  a great  deal  more  that  we  felt  he  should  not  at  this  time  take 
your  time  in  going:  through. 

All  of  the  documents  that  he  mentioned  are  included  in  the  ap- 
pendixes. For  example,  in  the  Mississippi  situation  that  he  men- 
tioned, we  have  proof  that  in  1.1  counties  whore  a few  years  ago 

50.000  people  approximately  were  getting  surplus  commodifies, 
that  when  they  changed  over  to  the  food  stamp  program  ^on  y 

25.000  people  were  taking  advantage  of  it.  The  rest  did  not  have 

the  cash  to  buy  the  stamps.  So  they  are  completely  without  fvud- 
There  is  noy necessity  for  that.  . ^ ^ 

I would  like  to  point  especially  to  this  training  project.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  been  getting  a lot  of  lumps,  I 
understand.  I would  like  to  show  one  thing  in  our  testimony.  In 
the  rapidity  in  which  it  was  tvped,  we  talk  about  OEO  loans  to 
the  f armers  in  cooperatives.  These  are  done  in  cooperation  v^ith  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration,  which  does  administer  those 
loans;  I am  sure  you  know  that.  And  FHA  was  left  out.  So  it  is 
done  by  FHA  through  the  Fedei  al  title  that  OEO  makes  possible. 

One  further  thing  while  we  are  passing  around  lumps,  as  it 
were.  The  Labor  Department  did  prot!de  us  with  a very  small 
giant,  $150,000  a year  to  hire  a 6-man  professional  staff  to  set 
up  training  programs  to  leach  out  to  re5\lly  poor,  illiterate  people 
who  v/ere  way  back  in  the  boondocks  where  there  is  really  no 
employment  office.  We  have  proved  through  our  resources  that  the 
nonprofit  agency  is  a bridge  agencyp  if  you  will,  and  I think  the 
United  States,  one  of  the  gi*eat  things  of  our  country— I think 
President  Johnson  said  this,  that  we  not  only  have  government," 
but  we  have  private  groups  who  care  along  with  the  citizens.  And 
cur  function  with  no  vested  interest  is  to  act  as  a bridge  and  to 
help  bring  the  government  resources  to  Ine  people  who  simply 
don’t  know  they  exist.  Because  the  government  can’t  have  ia./local 
man  in  every  little  backwoods  area  where  they  don’t  ^even  have 
a road  going,  we  are  able  to  t up  training  programs  tailor  made 
to  meet  the  needs  of  people  who  couldn’t  even  read  and  write. 
And  we  have  brought  them  iteracy  at  home  and  counseling  and 
help,  and  we  have  begun  on  the  roai  at  least. 

I wish  this  Commission  would  ask  vi*e  Labor  Department  why 
they  cut  that  off  just  as  we  were  really  doing  some  good,  where 

6.000  people  in  2 years  were  reached,  not  only  tapping  the  Labor 
Department  and  MDTA,  but  also  OEO  funds,  upgrading  teachers 
who  were  cut  out  of  jobs  for  integrated  schools.  In  other  words, 
we  were  doing  a lot  of  things  that  the  government  bureaucrats 
were  too  busy  to  do,  or  there  were  too  many  other  things  to  do.  ' 

d do  believe,  myself,  that  the  Labor  Department  and  the  big 
agencies  in  Washington  with  "all  of  the  best  intentions  get  so 
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tied  up  with,  where  the  wheels  sq,ueak  the  loudest,  the  hot  citi<^, 
that  they  don’t  pay  enough  attention  to  what  can  be  done  in  the 
rural  arcjas.  With  a very  small  amount  of  investment,  you  can 
save  people  and  stop  this  trek  and  start  a whole  new  process, 
which  I think  oan  bring  a new  renaissance  to  rurai  America. 

Thank  you.  . . , , 

The  Chairman  : We  sort  of  take  turns  going  to  lunch.  Other- 
wise, when  we  had  this  space  for  lunch,  it  was  a little  hard  to 

get  everybody  back  in.  , 

Our  next  witnesses  are  John  C.  Lynn  and  Matt  Triggs  oi  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation. 

If  you  gentlemen  will  continue.  Thank  you  very  much  for  your 

kindness. 

STATEMENTS  OF  JOHN  C.  LYNN  ANO  MA1[^  TRIGGS 

Mr.  Lyn.v4  : My  name  is  John  C.  Lynn,  and  this  is  Mr.  Matt 
Triggs.  We  would  like  to  read  the  statement  in  outline  form  and 
have  the  full  statement  inserted  in  the  record.  We  will  present  it 
jointly,  and  hope  that  we  can  answer  any  questions  that  you  might 

have  joint'^y.  ^ ^ ^ 

Mr.  Triggs:  Well,  a copy  of  our  statement,  as  I understand, 
has  been  placed  before  you.  At  the  start  of  the  bottom  of  the  first 
page  we  talk — the  first  page,  the  tone  of  the  first  page  discusses 
our  opinions  of  what  poverty  is  and  the  policy  of  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation.  And  then  we  get  into  the  nature  of 

the  trouble.  - ^ 

Mr.  Triggs  : -In  the  past  10  yeans  the  average  reduction  in  farm 
employment  (farm  operators,  family  workers,  and  hired  workers) 
has  been  about  250,000  per  year.  The  reduction  in  farm  employ- 
ment also'  reduces  substantially  the  number  of  rural  persons  who 
can  be  employed  in  providing  goods  and  services  to  farm  people. 

There  are  many  undesirable  effects  of  this  trend.  But  we  had 
better  accept  as  an  economic-fact  of  life  that  this  trend"  will  persist 
in  the  next  few  years,  if  we  , are  to  deal  realistically  with  the 
trouble. 

Between  1955  and  1965  average  productivity  per  farmworker 
increased  91  percent.  We  believe  this  trend  will  continue  in  the 
discernible  future. 

Thus  it  would  be  idle  to  suppose  that  agriculture  ^an  possibly 
employ  as  many  people  in  the  future  as  are  being  employed  in 
agriculture  today.  Programs  which  encourage  people  to  enter  or 
continue  a subsistence-type  agriculture  lead  to  a dead  end  street — 
particularly  for  young  people.  . 

In  some  fortunate  situations,  industrial  and  commercial  busi- 
nesses will  develop  in  rural  areas  to  provide  employment  for  those 
moving  out  of  agriculture.  This  is  a very  desirable  development 
where  feasible.  But  it  would  be  unrealistic  to  assume  this  is  feasi- 
ble or  is  likely  to  happen  in  most  farming  communities.  Efforts 
to  develop  industry  in  areas  that  do  not  have  an  adequate  eco- 
nomic base  are  likely  to  prove  both  expensive  and  frustrating. 

The  problem  therefore  necessarily  is  one  of  trying  to  open  the 
door  of  opportunity  for  rural  migrants  for  employment  elsewhere 
— hopefully  and  preferably  in  nearby  towns  and  cities,  or,  where 
this  is  not  feasible,  ^ in  more  distant  locations. 
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If  there  is  any  way  to  help  this  process,  except  to  provide  rural 
residents  with  education,  retraining-,  and  counseling,  we  don't 
know  what  it  is.  Education  and  training,  in-schooT  and  post-school, 
are  the  most  effective  means  of  improving  individual  capabahty  to 
fit  into  a modern  economy.  The  problem  involves  more  than  pro- 
viding educational  opportunity,  since  individuals  must  have  suf- 
ficient initiative  and  motivation  to  take  advantage  of  such 
opportunity. 

It  is,  of  course,  recognized  that  education  is  a relatively  slow 
process  and  offers  the  greatest  promise  for  young  people.  How- 
ever, adults  who  have  limiter’  "future  expectations  under  condi- 
tions in  which  they  dnd  themseK  ohould  be  encouraged  to  qualify 
for  gainful  employment  in  occupations  for  which  employment  is 
available. 

It  is  important  to  avoid  the  movement  of  people  from  rural 
areas  into  the  major  **core  city"  areas  to  which  so  many  rural 
migrants  have  moved  in  past  years.  Every  effort  should  be  made 
by  counseling  and  other  means  to  encourage  people  to  move  where 
the  job  opportunities  are.  The  fact  that  employers  in  many  areas 
have  had  difficulty  in  filling  jobs  and  have  undertaken  extensive 
recruitment  and  training  programs  has  bee*i  well  publicized. 

We  believe  that  government  programs  to  help  the  poor  should 
be  carried  out  primarily  through  experienced  State  and  local 
agencies.  Crash  programs  which  involve  the  establishment  of  new 
agencies  administered  from  V/ashington  inevitably  result  in  waste 
and  inefficiency.  It  is  also  a disservice  to  poor  people  to  arouse 
expectations  that  their  problems  are  going  to  be  solved  overnight, 
when  the  fact  is  that  these  problems  can  only  be  solved  through 
a relatively  slow  process  of  education  and  economic  development. 

/ The  problem  of  rural  poverty  is  basically  a problem  of  people 
whose  income  is  low  because  their  productivity  is  low.  The 
mechanization  and  modern  technology  which  have -greatly 
creased  the  productivity  of  the  more  progressive  farhiers  have^ 
intensified  the  disadvantages  of  those  who  lack  either  the  ability 
or  the  resources  to  keep  pace  with  changing  conditions.  In  addi- 
tion, there  are  many  poverty-stricken  rural  people  -who  are  not 
really  farmers  although  they  produce  small  quantities  of  farm 
products  on  places  that  are  essentially  residential  properties.  The 
poverty  problem  should  not  be  confused  with  the  problem  of  pro- 
ductive commercial  farmers  who  may  havi'  low  incomes  due  to 
low  prices,  high  costs,  poor  management,  or  adverse- weather. 

Price  supports  do^  very  little  for  the  low-production  farmer 
who  has  little  or  nothing  to  sell ; however,  average  income  statistics 
heavily  weighted  by  the  low-productivity  group  have  long  been 
used  as  a justific/^+Tr^n  for  programs  to  fix  farm  prices  or  make 
direct  price  su  -cX  payments  to  farmers.  Such  programs  have 
_done  a great  deal  of  harm  to  commercial  farmers.  This  is  nowhere 
more  clear  than . in  the  case  of  cotton,  where  unsound  programs 
have  helped  destroy  a once-great  agricultural  industry. 

In  the  search  for  measures  to  alleviate  rural  poverty,  it  is 
iniportamt  to  avoid  the  simple  and  easy  answers  which,  upon 
moxe  rixreful  examination,  turn  out  to  be  not  answers  at  all.  An 
example  of  this  was  the  incorporation  in  the  1966  amendments  to 
the  Pair  Labor  S-fcandards  Act,  of  a requirement  that  share- 


croppers  and  members  of  their  families  must  be  guaranteed  a 
minimum  wage  for  each  hour  worked.  The  purpose  was  to  improve 
the  earnings  of  sharecroppers.  The  effect  is,  however,  to  tusemploy 
sharecroppers.  This  will  not  be  a gradual  change.  It  will  be  a very 
rapid  change — -nearly  completed  in  a 3-year  period.  Some  of  the 
sharecroppers  will  become  farmworkers.  Some  will  become  share 
tenants.  But.  most  of  them  will 'be,  forced  out  of  agriculture.  ^That 
will  happen  to  these  people  is  not  clear.  Some  of  them  may  obtain 
other  local  employment.  Unfortunately,  it  appears  that  many  ot 
them  will  become  welfare  clients,  either  in  the  area  in  which  they 
are  presently  residing,  or  in  the  city  area  to  which  they  migrate 
in  search  of  employment.  . " ^ - - 

The  extension  of  minimum  wage  legislation  to  farmworkers 
'will  have  similar  adverse  effects  in  a number  of  areas-— an 
acceleration  of  mechanization,  a combination  of  farms  into  larger 
- sized  units,  a substantial  reduction  in  farm  labor  employment.  , 

' The  fact  that  employment  in  agriculture  varies  materially  with 
the  level  of  wages,  and  the  fact  that  productivity  of  those  en 
gaged  in.  hand  cultivation,  harvest,  and  other  activity  is  very  low,' 

should  serve  as  a signal  that  simple  answers  which  overlook  these 

economic  factors  are  likely  to  have  unforeseen  and  undesirab.e 
consequences  :,on  those  intended  to  be  ^benefited  by  the  act.  _ : 

Mr.  Lynn  r CJoncerh  with  poverty  is  not  a new  development  in 
this  country.  In  fact,  it  is  an  bid  American  tradition.  The  American 
economic  system  has  bebn  more -effective  than  any  other^  system 
the  world  has  known  in  providing  opportunities  for  individu^s 
to  escape  from' poverty.  It  could,  with  justification,  be  called  the 

‘‘opportunity  system.”  V ^ ^ v xx.  x. 

Over  the  years  counties  actions  have  been  taken,  both  by 
government  and  by  private  groups,  to  improve  opportunities  for 
individuals.  An  early  example  Of  government  action  in  this  field 

is  the  ordinance  of  1785"'which"provided  for  the  disposal  of  public  ^ 

lands  and-  Avhich  reserved  section  16  in  every  to^ynship  for  the 
maihtehance"  of  local  public  schools.  This  early  emphasis  ^pn  edu- 
cation for  rural  people  was  subsequently  expanded  and  reinforced 
by  laws  providing  Federal  aid  for  the  establishment  of  State 
„ agricultural  colleges,.  State  experinient  stations,  cooperative  ex- 
tension services,  and  vocational' training  in  high  ^schools.  _ 

Homestead  laws  were  passed  to  help  poor  people  become  land- 
owners.  Land  grants  were  made  to  railroads  to  open  up  public 
lands  for  settlement  by, providing  needed  tfansportation.  Reclama- 
tion projects  were  authorized -to  expahd^the  area  suitable  for  set- 
tlemvent.  Farm-tb-market  roads  were  built  to  improve  access  - to 
product  markets.  A- cooperative  farm-  credit  sjjstem  was  estab- 
lished to  provide  farmers  better  access  to  the  mbhey  markets.  A 
system  of  direct  government  lending  was  develbped  to  provide 
financing  for  farmers^^whb  cannot  qualify  for  credit  from  private 
or 'Cboperi^iye;  institutiphs.^^^^^^ 

Numerbus“pther  examples  could  be  cited,  as  miuch  of  the  legis- 
lation administer ed  by  the  Depaf  tmeht  of  Agf  icultur e was  enacted 
to  combat  poverty  by  improving  opportunities  for  rural  people. 

I would  like  to  digress  ff  just  a moment  to  indicate 

to  ybu  that  'We  have^  in  2,760  cbunties  in  the  United 

States^  Most  of  the  vrural  counti  a county  farm  bureau. 


Some  are  not  as  active  as  we  would  like,  but  we  work  very  closely 
with  the  county  officials.  State,  Federal  and  local,  in  trying-  to 
deal  with  this  problem.  ; ^ 

^ I was  surprised  to  find  this  in  six  counties  that  we  just  took  at 
random:^  In  one  county  in  Kentucky — and  I would  be  happy  to 
make-this  available  for  the  record,  if  you  would  like— —there  are 
40  of  these  full-time  agricultural  workers  in  the  county;  in  another 
county  in  Kentucky,  there  are  2i ; here  is  one ' ii;-  Pennsylvania 
where  there  are  23 ; and  knother  one  in  Pennsylvania,  21;  in  a 
county  here  in  the  State  of  Virginia,  35  fullrtime  workers.. 

What  l am  simply  trying  to  say  is  the  fact  that  I think  we  have 
enough  people  out  here.  It  may  be  what  our  job  is  .is  to  try  to 
direct  some  of  these  efforts  in  order  to  deal  with  this  problem  in 
the  manlier  we  have  attempted  to  describe  here. 

- The  most  effective  antipoverty  laws  have  been  the  ones  that 
have  helped'  people  help  themselves  by  expanding  educational 
opportunities  and  by  improving  the  functioning  of  tli&  market 
system^  The  least  effective  have  been  minimum  wag^  that 

have  reduced  employment  opportunities,  and  farm  program  laws 
that  have  attempted  to  create  prosperity  by  fixing  prices  and 
allocating  the  right  to  produce  farm  products.  ^ 

Just  to  simply  add  to  what  Mr.  Triggs  has  already  read,  I think  . 
the  programs; J:he  farm  programs  aS  operated  in  the  last  20  years, 
have,  done  a disservice  to  the  kind  of  people  we  are  talking  about 
and- have  tended  to  line  the  pockets,  if  you  please,  in  a lot  of 
places,  of  the  large  commercial  farmer. 

W^e  are  told,  as  you  perhaps  w^ll  know,;  many  of  the  programs  “ 
are  currenbly„  being  administered  by  the- Depart  of  'Agri- 

" culture  with  regafd  to  prices.  As  is-  true  with  respect  to  almost 
all  problems,  maximum  success  in  reducing  rural  poverty  de- 
pends -on  maintaining  a high  level  of  economic  growth  without 
: ■ . • inflaf ion.’ ; ■ \ ^ v ' 

oh  f he  whole,  to  summarize,  remarkable  progress  has  been 
made  in  "improving  the  economic  and  social  status  of  rural  people. 

^ In  seeking  to  make  further  progress,  we  should  (1)  encourage 
„ comprehensive  research  into  the  basic  causes'  of  rural  - poverty, 

(2)  build  on  successful  experiences,  and  (3)  stress  measures  . " 
which- will  improve  opportunity  and  encourage  individual  initia- 

_ (presiding)  : Would  you  like,  as  our  previous  wit- 

messes  have  done,  to  subject  yourselves  to  questions? 

Mr.  Triggs:  Yes.  , 

. ^ ‘Sure  if  it  is  a question  or  not-  You  point  ' 

in  your  testimony  to  the  whole  series  of  institutional-  arrange--  • 
ffi®i^ts4n  ruralHife»that  we  are  responsible  for,  primarily  because 
::  of  the  great  interest  ^ih  productivity  in  rural  JifeV  which  was, 
beginning  in  the  early  stages,  of  course;  predominantly  agriculture. 

J ijs ' .®yi<^Giht  both  from  the  hearings  and  also  from  ‘my  own 
experience  as  a .'hiei^ber  of  one  of  these  institutions,  the  experi- 

meiit  stations  and  colleges  of  agriculture,  that  these  institutions 

• began  working  with  a group  of  people  who  could  be  described  as 
vvrorldng  class  in  values  aiid  Yuf al  in  cultured  Today,  this  has  been 

transformed  in  that  greaf  revolution  from 
> group  to  a vbry  Jhiddle  class,  re  class-^that  is. 


your  successful  commercial  farmer  is  not  in  the  poverty  group 
--  by  any  stretch  of  the  imagination,  the  ones  who  are  really  turning  ' 
out  the  output.  This  has  occurrejd.  I , wonder,  do  you -really  believe 
that  the  colleges  of  agriculture,-^  the  local  couiity  structure  of  the 
US  DA,  the  farm  organizations  generally  that  have  developed -in 
their  relationships  over  time— —which  we  think  all  started  with 
the  working  class,  very  low  income  group — and  now  today  find 
themselves  associated  almost  exclusively,  .although  not  quite — 
there  are  variations—— but  now  associated  with  a very  middle 
class,  relatively  affluent  group.  . 

I observe  great  difficulty  in  these  institutions  working  with 
low.  income  people  in  particular. 

• Mr.  Lynn:  I came  up  through  the  route  of  the  vocational 
agricultural  teacher  and  a county  agent  in  perhaps  one  of  the 
really  undeveloped  parts  of  South  Garolina,  and  spent  15  years 
in  the  agriculture  extension  service  in  the  mountains  of  North 
Carolina.  I think  the  agricultural  extension  service,  for  example, 

_ has  .fallen  into  the  riit  as  you  have  described. 

‘ It  is.  much  easier  tci  stop  by  the  guy’s  house  with  the  Hereford 
cattle  with  the  white  fence  tp  sip  coff ee  than  it  is  to  go  on  to  the 
head  of  the  creek  w;here  the  problem  exists.  At  our  meetings,  at 
the  Federal,  State,  arid  local  level,  we  have  oyer  the  years  at- 
tempted to  impress  this  fact,  that  the  agricultural  extension 
service  is  the  educational  arm  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  should  address  itself  more  to  dhis  problem  than  it  has  now. 

•For  example,  I believe  that  there  is  a need  for  better  coordina- 
tion of  these  20  or  30 'workers  who  are  out  there  to  direct  them- 
selves to  this  problem.  We  are  attemptin^CitP  do  this  in . 

' way  we  know  how,  but  have  not  had  g]peat  succe^  as  w "" 
would  like  to  have.  ..  j 

Mr.  Bonnen  ^ You  are  saying  with  the  extension  service  your 
- organization  would -encourage  this  organization  to  work  with 
these  vbther  clientele.  They  are  esseritially  very^  different  from  ; 
the — 

Mr.  Lynn  (interrupting)  : The  feed  company- and  the  fertilizer 
dealer  and  the  salesman,  and  so  qh,  are  going  to  pretty  well  give 
the  advice  that  the  larger  commercial  farnier  is  Jooking  for.  I - 
don’t  know  the  pedigree  of  you  gentlemen.  l assufhe  some  of  you 
are  far mers-’ This  other  group  that  we  believe  needs  help,  I wish 
I had  timer-arid  excuse  these  personal  references— —to- relate  tp 
you  some  of  the  experierices  in  1932  and  1933,  which  were  not 
very  good  years,  that  I remember  as  a county  agent  in  western 
North  Carolina,:  But  this  can  be  dpne.^  ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Mr.  Bonnen  : Y were  discussing  earlier  the  fact  that  you"  ' 
really  can’t  dri  a great  deal  in  a direct  way  for  the  hard-core  poor 
with  price  > Support  'p  designed  for  commercial  agricul- 

ture, f or  a series  of  reasons . B ut  wha t do  , we  do  ? - Here  we  are 
talking  about  someone'-^spmebrie  has  used  family ' farmers  who 
clearly  are  going  to  be  there'  lO  years  or  20  years  down  the  line. 
They  are>the  pries  turhing.put  the  butput./^^^^^^^^^^^  ^ ^ r 

On  the  ptl^^  we  have  these  people  who!  are  the  hard-core 

poor  in  ^ybur  rural  life,rririany  of  wh  can’t 

reach  them  with  p case,  there 

is  in  addition  m agriculture  another  approximately  2 million 


people,  depending^  on  how  you  count^-them,  farmers  whose  future 
is  a great  big  question  mark:"  Some  people  say,  “Well,  there  just 
isn't  any  future  there  fo«*  them  in  agriculture.”  Others  say,  “You 
can  provide  them  with  enough  education,  managerial  services, 
capital,  and  so  forth,  and  put  them  m p'laces  as  part  of  the  com- 
mercial establishment.”  But  they  a,re  the  gray  area.  They  are  not 
the  hard-core  poor.  They  are  in  agricu’iture.  They  consider  them- 
selves farmers.  They  are  very  small.  They  have  all  sorts  of 
probiems.; : ■ - 

Mr.  Lynn  : I wish  we  had  time,.  Mr.  Chairman,  but  we  don't, 
to  indicate  two  ways  vi/e  are  dealing  with  this  now,  the  tomato  - 
producers,  for  example . We  are  attempting  to  help  this  tomato 
producer,  for  example,  who  has  very  little  influence  in  regard  to 
the  prices  as  concerns  the  caiiner  of  the  tomatoes. 

We  are  trying^tb -help  him  in  the  marketing  similar  to  the  other 
. farm  industries. 'I-  ^ ' 

Mr.  Triggs  : There  Is  one  aspect  to  your  first  question  which 
bears  a little  bit  on  the  second  question^  too.  There  is  another 
agency  that  has  a major  role  to  play,  and  that  is  the  Federal- 
. State  employment  service.  They  have  begun  truly  in  a"small  way, 
but  I think  they  are  expanding  their  endeavo  r to  search  but  those 
people  who  are  iii  a spot  where  they  are,  rmd  v/ho  have  a very 
limited  futurb,  who  have  a possibiUty  of  iimproving  their  liveli- 
hood some  .place  else,  and  who  can  be  bemefited  by  a training 
program  under  the  Manpower  Developmen  t and  Training  Act. 

They  are  beginning  to  do  this  mostly,  it  is  truci  in  the  city 
areas.  Irthink"they  ought  to  be  doing  this  more  in  the  rural  areas 
where  the  need  is  just  as  great:  t — 

Mr.  Bonnen;  I didn’t  mean  to  ask  the  question,  - What  is  the 
Farni  Bureau  doing?  What  would  your  organization  suggest  to 
anyone  or  to  policymakers  for  the  sort  6f  programs  or  ideas  that 
ought  to  be  pushed,  to  do  something  for  this  middle  range? 

. Mr;  -Lynn  : I think  we  need  better  coordination  at  the  county 
level  bf  the  agencies  that  are  out  there:  already  to  get  aimed  at 
the  prqblbm  w;e  are  talking  about.  We-feeiJ:a^yery-keeh  responsi- 
bility  in  this  field.  - 

The  Chairman  : Gentienian,  we  have  listened  to  a lot  of  testi- 
mony in  the,  last-several  weaks.  I don't  want  to  take  issue  with 
you,  but  one  of  the  threads  that  has  .been  woven  through  the 
testimbny^perhaps  in  your  organization;  maybe  inf'a  cbm 
organization— —that  we.  neoJ  to  do  some  educating.  The  real  criti- 

cXsm  of  ineflfectiveness  has  .come  from  people  doing  it  on  the  local 
level.  Everybody  advocates,  which  you  gentlemen  did,  advocates 
that  the  local  leadership  is  not  doing  the  thing  it  should  do 
The  criticism,  the  haiiding  but  of  the  surplus  food  cards  to 

. people  who  vote^I  don’t  vvaht  to  go  into  all  of  that--but  there 

IS  j a tremendous  lot  of  documented  testimony  indicting  our  local 
preople  that  perhaps  we  all  need  to  do  some  educating.  I shouldn't 
be  preaching  here  bn  this.  It  is  stated  that  • perhaps  we  should  all 
, .do  some' educating.::;:v:  - \ ■ 

■ ^ Since  your  or^h^ation  a:dvocated  that  sort  of  thing,  and  you 
are  in  a strong  position,  that  local  leadership  mbds  to  keep  its^ 
house  clean  as  y/ell  as  the  people  up  in  the  Federal  echelons  of  I 
the  Federal  Government,  _ 
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* I really  didn’t  intend  to  make  a speech.  I thought  perhaps  some- 
body ought  to  bring  it  out.  We  haye  had  so  much  of  that  kind 
of  testimony.. over  the  li^st  few  years,  in  eff<2ctive  local  leadership. 
Maybe"  it  has  been  over\vritten  or  overcharged.  - , 

Mr.  Triggs":  I am  sure  some  of  the  i-ecommendatioiis  coming 
out  of  this  Commission  are  in  terms  of  reorienting  the  views  of 
some  State  people  and  sotne  local  peoplo  who,  after  all,  haven  t 
been  told  to  do  anything  different  in  maiuy  cases  with  respect  to 
taking  a look  at  the  problems  of  this  p oorest  part  of  the  com- 
munity as  related  to  the  problems  of  thie  middle-class  sector. 

Mr.  Roessel.  : I had  a note  to  make  the -same  comment  that  you 
made*  because  I did  feel  that  tine  testimo ny  we  had  heard  in  the 
past-certainly  conflicts  with  the  statement  that  you  have  given 
us,  particularly  as  when  you  have  stated  ; on  page  1,  your  policy 
statensent,  you  said  that  the  programs  f;  of  help  for  the  poor 
shbuldx  be  carried  out  by  these  local  airehcies.  And  you  have 
mentioned  the  existing  agenci^.  This  has  been  just  the  point 
that  ^maiiy  of  the  people  who  have  appeiared  before  this  Com- ' 
mission  have  made  in  a negative  way ; th  at  this  is  not  the  route 
which  they  feel  in  the  past  has  been  very,;  successful  in  i;erms  of- 

meeting  their  lieeds.  " , , ^ ^ u i-i 

Secondly— ^and  I am  sure  I must  be  wrong,  but  ! would  like 
to  relate  to  you  at  leaist  my  impression  as  Th  read  yodr  document, 
and  as  T look  at  it'^for  the  first  time— or.i  page  4 you  say  that 
concern  With  is  not  a new  develo]  Dment  and  it  is  as  old 

as  American  tradition,  and  that  wt  have  s.ll  of ^ the  opportunities 
and  all  of  this.  You  call  it  the  opr  tunity  system.  I can’t  help 
but  wonder  when*  W€i  hear  the  pec  who  have  appeared -before 
the  Commission  and  th^ , people  I sure  | you  have  seen  and  I 

have  seen,  who  certaiflly  are  not  ii.e  us,  dressed  well  and  with 
-plenty  of  food,  the  p>eop.le  in  rea:  need,  and  wonder  if  really 

they  would  agree  with  the  kind  o comments  you  are  making. 

I feel  that  you  must  also— and  am  sure  it  has  been  my  mis- 
reading, my  lack  of  underatandihg— but  it  would  seem  to  me  that 
you  are  not  talking  about  the  people  we  are  talking  about  m 
terms  of  those  in  very  great  need,  and  the  ones  I don’t  think 
anyone  can  deny  their  needi  > 

Mr.  XtYNN:  We  are  concerned  with  these  people,  as  you  are; 
but  there  will  always  be  the  poor  with  us.  And  the  point  we  are 
trying  to  make  here  ■ - - 

Mr.  Roessel  (interrupting)  : Why  do  you  say  that? 

Mr.  Lynn  : I think  there  always  has  been,  since  the  beginning 
of  time.  There -have  been  poor  people.  I think  there  are  fewer 
poor  people  in  America  than  any  place  in,  the  world.  We  like  to 
brag  about  this  system  that  we  have,  and  call  it  the  land  of 
opportunity.  T think  Sargent  Shriver  made  it  very  clear  that  we 
had  to  deal  with  this  at  the  16»?al  level.  The  only  point,  we  are 
making  is,  you  - caii’t  superimpose  some  grandiose  program  from 
Washington  down  to:  community  in  Kentucky  and  take  for 

granted  that  it  will  succeed,  unless  you  can  get  these  people  in 
the ' local  area  motivated  to  do  the  things  for  themselves. 

That  is  bur  whole  point.  We  apologize  not  at  all  for  bragging 
about  the  system.  ' ^ _ 
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Mr.  Roessel  : I_ddii*t  think  we  are  here  to  wave  flags.  I think 
we , are  ail  very  proud  of  being  Americans.  I think  if  you  took 
your  argument  in  saying  that  man- never  flew  and  therefox’e  man 
will  never  fly;  and  we  have  the  poor 

Mr.  Triggs  (interrupting)  : That  is  not  a very  good  parallel. 

Mr.  Roessel  : I think  the  purpose  of  this  Commission  is  to  see 
how  we  can  reduce  the  number  in  rural  poverty. 

Mr.  Lynn  : This  is  our  purpose. 

Mr..  Triggs  : I think  the  burden  of  our  statement  is,  we  haven’t 
had  a system  that  has  been  successful  in  moving  people  out  of 
poverty.  This  is  still  part  of  the  problem. 

Mr.  Roessel  : Your  figures  themselves  are  indicating  that  the 
figures  are  increasing.  Yopr  figures,  are  the  ones  we  are  quoting 
right  now  that  the  number  of  people,  the  oifds  in  this  category, 
are  increasing.  ' < — ' ^ 

Mr.  Triggs  : It  continues  to  be  a question.  - . 

Mr.  Lynn  ; Our  concern  is  illustrated  by  pur  being  here  willing 
to  put  forth  a point  of  view  and  offer  our  system. 

The  Chairman:  We  are  hajppy  to  have  your  point  of  view. 
It  takesV  these  diverse  points  of  view  to  perhaps  thresh  out  bur 
recommendation. 


Mr.  Lawrence  Davis  : I wonder  if  you  haye  thought  in  terms — 
in  viewing  this  whole  problem- — in  a difP^ent  sort  of  social  and 
economic  context.  People  don’t  any  longer  believe  they  have  to 
be  ppori  That  is  the  reaction  we  get.  People  now  are  prone  or 
disposed  toward  using  a little  different  tactics  or.  approach  in 
doing  something  about  their  problem.  We  could  be  in  a position 
where  people  are  willing  to  eyen  resort  to  violent  activities  against 
our  system  that  has  been  so  successful^ 

This  is  the  thing  that  bothers  lis.'  We  are  wondering,  based 
upon  the  testimony  and'  the  information  we  have,  looking  at  the 
-whole  social  context,  if  people  will  not  finally  attack  our  system, 
which  has  been  successful,  to  the  point  of  maybe  some  destruc- 
tion? Maybe  we  are  too  concerned  about  this.  I don’t  think  we 
can  solve  the  problem  by  the  idea  they  , have  been  with  lis  and 
they  are  going  to  be  with  us.  I don’t  believe  that  now  we  can  risk 
that.  That  is  the  problem  we  are  faced  with. 

I am  not  trying  to  refute  your  statement,  but  wanting  to  give 
the  benefit  of  the  kinds  of  experiences  we  are  having  here  as 
we  hear  testimony  all  over  this  country.  I am  afraid  there  are 
many  people  who  don’t  realize  how  intensive  this  thing  is  and 
how  explosive. 


Mr.  Lynn  : I think  we  will  get  further  in  America  by  playing 
up  the  system  further  than  we  have  and  trying  to  take  advantage 
opportunities,  rather  than  playing-down  the  system. 

Mr.  Lawrence  Davis  : I am  brie'  for  the  system:  I want  to  pre- 
serve the  system.  At  the  same  time,  people  question  the  validity 
of  the  system  where  people  must  remain  in  poverty. 

The  CiiAntMAN : Thank  you.  We  appreciate  the  testimony. 

I believe  our  next  scheduled  witness  is  Mr.  John  Short.  Is  he 
in  the  audience?  V 

' . ■Mr.  ' ShOrt.  , / 


A 
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STATEMENT  OF  JOHN  SHORT 

. . T-  ^ . oKTV  . 

Mr.  Short:  My  name  is  John  Short,  and  I live  now  in  Annan- 
dale,  Va.  However,  I was  horn  and  reared  in  Wise  County,  Va. 
I am  a married  man,  and  I have  a family  ofe^five  children.  Excuse 
me,  I have  to  get  my  glasses.  If  I sound  nervous  now,  you  can 
say  the  situation  is  normal. 

The  Chairman:  Please  be  at  ease. 

' Mr.  Short:  Our  greatest  concern  is  poverty,  for  the  simple^ 
reason  that  I was  born  and  raised  in  it.  Coming  from  a family 
with  14  children,  and  my  father  being  out  of  work  most  of  the 
time,  I had  little,  if  any,  chances -for  an  education.  I wrote  a 
script  before,  this  and  made  such  a mess  of  it  that  I went  over 
to  get  a little  girl  to  straighten  it  up  some.  I misspelled  words 
and  used  the  wrong  words' lots  of  times. 

The  major  causes  of  poverty,  as  I see  it,  by  talking  with  many, 
many  people  throughout  the  Appalachian  area  and  the  Washing- 
' ton  metropolitan  area  are — have  talked  to  many  people  through- 
out the  \yhole  land,  for  that- matter,  but  especially  in  the  Wash- 
ington nietropolitan  area  the  4 years  I have  been  here,  and  I find 
that  the  lack  of  motivation  and  education  and,  sometimes,  or  lots 
of  times,  transportation  is  a cause  of  these  problems. 

There  are 'many  forms  of  poverty,  and  I -find  lack  of  industry; 
in  some  areas,-  such  as  the  Appalachian  area.  I find  partiality  in 
favor  of  those  with  more  education  and  higher  paying  positions, 
and  against  the  poor  person.  This  includes : 

Unfair  practices  of c public  and  business  officials  in  line  of  dtity, 

. such  as'  law  enforcement  officers.  I will  give  you  some  Of  these 
illustratibns  later  on.  A shrewd  ^usinessnian  taking  advantage 
of  the  poor  people  through  the  credit  system.  And  also  unneces- 
sary  :^trips  to ' doctors  by  poor  people  and  useless  prescrip  tions 
given  them  by  doctors  who  aren’t  sure  what  ails  the  patient. 

That  has  happened  to  me  in  particularFI  have  been  in  situations 
where  I could  hardly  feeid  my  family,  much  less  pay  a doctor  bill. 
T.  had  a growth  oh  the  back  of  my  neck.  You  know  what  a throat 
specialist  charges.  He  will  take  a paddle,  push  your  tongue  down 
and  you  say  “Ah,”  and  then  he  will  charge  you  $10.  That  is  the 
way  he  did  me.  For  3 years,  this  went  on.  After  he  looked  down 
my_,throat,  I guess*  he  would  figure  it  was  nervousness,  and  he 
would  tell  me  this  anyway.  But  he  would  send  me  to  the  drugstore^ 
to  spend  $5  or  $6  more  for  something  that  wasn’t  worth  anything 
at  all.  T would  take  it' for  a while  and  see  if  it  was  doing  any  good 
at  all.  After  they  got  my  last  dollar,  the  last  one  I could  borrow, 
what  happened?  I have  to  go  to  the, welfare  departmeixt,  and  l am 
ashamed  to.  But  still  I must  do  it.  I cah’t  hold  a job.  Every  time  I 
stick  my  head  down , I gag,  and  there  is  something  in  my  throat. . 

I told  him,  I said,  “Eisteri,  doctor,  I am  going  to  tell  you  this 
to  start  w^  I don’t  Have  any  money  to  spare.  I have  had  to 
- borrow  money  enough  to  . come  to  you,  because  T was  choking  to 
death-  When  I turn  on  my  right  side, ; I can’t  breathe.  I have  to 
wheel  and  roll  over  quick  to  my^'other  side  before  I 'can  breathe. 
They  tell  me  it  is  nervousness,  and  I know  a damned  sight  better. 
It  isn’t.”  I said,  “I  don’t  have  any  money  to  give  you.  There  is~ 
something  that  has  to  be  done.’ V I said,  “If  you  dp  this,  if  you 
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can  find  this  reason j well,  I have  $10  that  I borrowed,  and  I will 
g-ive  it  to  you;  but  otherwise  I can’t  pay  you.” 

So  he  sat  down,  astraddle  of  my -knees,  and  he  got  the  instru- 
ment and  shoypd  it  ^Jown  my’ throat  and  looked  behind  it.  It  was 
a growth,  he  said.  He  pulled  the  instrument  out.  He  couldn’t  talk 
good  English.  He  couldn’t  talk  hardly  where  I could  understand 
him,  but  he  drew  me  a picture.  He  told  me,  he  said,  “You  have  a 
large  grow^th  in  yoUr  throat  that  will  have  to  come  out  surgically.” 
~I  had  been  to  the  doctor  for  3 years,  and  me  not  able  to  feed 
my  family,  having  to  spend  money  for  these -doctors.  Whereas, 
if  we  had  had  a Medicare  that  would  have  been  cutting  through 
our  payroll,  that  wouldn’t  have  been  such  a burden  on  me.  And 
these  doctors  couldn’t  have  charged  me  any  price  they  wanted  to. 
They  would  have  had  to  take  whatever  is  allowed  to  do  this,  and 
it  would  have  been  a lot-  quicker,  I j^arantee.  They  don’t  care 
that  they  find  the  thing  or  notr  What  they  are  interested,  in  is 
the  money.  They  don’t  care  if  I get  along.  They  don’t  cafe  if  my 
family  gets  an  education.  They  don’t  care  if  my  family  starves. 
1 hope  that  the  whole  public  will  understand-these  things. 

I have  strayed  from  niy  speech  a little  here. 

Now  here  is  partiality  in  favor  of  those  with  more  education 
and  higher  paying  positions  against  the  persons  who  are  poor. 
That  includes  the  business  officials  in  the  line  of  duty.  That  is  one 
of  the  things,  in  line  of  the  duty  of  the  doctor  here. 

Then  there  is  businessmen  taking  advantage  of  , the  poor  people 
through  the  credit  system.  I am  not  for  the  doctors  using  itr — 
that  is  what  I was  just  elaborating.  \ : ^ . 

But  the  next  is  the  inability  to  buy  a home  due  to  sa;laries  being 
too  low  to  guarantee -payment,  although  they  have  been  paying 
more  for  rent  than  they  would  have  to  pay  on  their  own  home. 
I have  experienced  this,  too.  I went  to  try  to  buy  a home  because 
I was  paying  $100  and'^mof e a month  for  rent.  At  that  time  my 
salary  was  $3,000,  or  something,  me  with  seven  dependents, 
counting  myself  and  my  wife.  Not  only  that,  I had  a home  back 
in  toym  jvvhen  I was  back  there,  and  I went  busted  and -came  here 
to  try’^to  work  out  of  debt.  All  of  my  neighbors,  friends,  tried  to 
get  me  to  take  bankruptcy.  They  tried  to  get  me  to  take  bank- 
ruptcy. I told  them,  “No,'’I  intend  to  pay  every  penny  I owed, 
because  I owed  it  rightly.”  I did.  I came  here  after  I got  disabled. 
I just  almost  killed  myself  to  make  it,  working  in  two  mines  once. 
--  After  I had  g^otten  where  I couldn’t  make  money,  I was  still 
trying.  Finally  my  health  failed.  The  doctor  told  me  I would  have 
to  quit  working  altogether,  I told  him  I had  a young  family,  and 
I couldn’t.  He  said,  “Yes;  you  can  quit;  everybody  quits.”  He 
said,“You  will  quit  one  way  or  the  other.”  But  I didn’t  buy  this. 
I thought  I was  able  to  do  work,  and  I proved  I was  able  to  do 
work,  because  I left  the  coal  mines  and  1 come  to  Fairfax  County 
to  work  for  the  school  board,  and  I worked  there  until  I did  get 
disabled  finally,. to  dp  even  this. 

When  I got  disabled  to  school  board  is  when  I 

had  the  growth  in  my  throat.  I had.  it  there  for  3 years,  and 
I suppose  that  was  part  of  the  reason  that  caused  my  disability. 
I have  never  been  strong  since  that.  I am  not  strong  today  where 


i can  do  the.  work,  and  here  are  some  of  the  examples  of  what 
I have  talked  about.  * ' 

Sometimes  two  people,  one  an  honest  poor  man  who  unknow- 
ingly violates  a traffic-  law,  and  a man  with  a higher  paying 
position  who  violates  .a  much  more  dangerous  traffic  law,  the 
poor  man  .gets  a ticket  while  the  other  goes  free.  That  one  act 
widened  the  gap  between  the  financial  state  of  these  two  people. 
Acts  of  this  kind  have  moral  and  psychological  effects  also.  Now 
considering  this  type  of  treatment,  could  you  ever  expect  these 
men’s  children-- to  have  equal  opportunity  in  acquiring  an  educa- 
tion, though  the  children  on  both  sides  are  innocent?  The  children 
of  the  poor  man,  however  intelligent  they  may  be,  are  victims  of 
circumstances  caused  by  an  unfair,  if  not  illegal,  act  of  an  officer 
in  the  performance  > of  his  duty.  But  you  will  see  this  practice 
right  along,  by  the  officer  of  the  law. , But  because  a man  is  in  a 
high  social  standing,  in  a high  paying  position,  he  looks  up  to  him, 
and  he  ignores  the  violation  and  lets  him  by,  and  the  man  who 
— "idoesn’t  mean  anything  to  him,  a poor  man,  a nobody,  he  will  give„ 
him  a ticket  and  he  has  to  go  into  court  and  pay  the  price. 

Well,  he  can’t— l-maybe  the  violations  would  be"  $50.  They  may 
be  involved  in  the  same  thing,  both  of  theniv  violating  the  law 
and  deserving  a ticket.  This  poor  man  has  to  go  into  court  and 
pay  the  fine  and  the  other  man  doesn’t.  He  knows  it  is  an'  injustice, 
but  he  can’t  afford  to  pass  money  to  a lawyer  to  make'  the  other 
man  pay,  too.  So  he  just  takes  over  and  goes  down.  If  he  is  an 
honest  man,  he  goes  and  pays  his  fine  and^  goes  .ahead  and  says 
nothing.  That  widens  the  gap  between  two  people’s  financial 
sfanding.  That  allows  the  man  who  was  already  in  better  position 
more  money  to  feed  and  clothe  and -school  his  children,  while  it  is 
crowding  the  other  man  right  into  poverty.  ^ , 

Now  I have  known  this  to  happen  with  people  that  I have 
talked  to,  and  not  just  one  case, -but  case  after  case,  and  I have 
had.  many,  many  people  tell  me  the  same  story  where  it  has 
happened.  So,  I contend  that  things  like  this  are  jwhat  are  the 
biggest  causes  of  poverty  throughout  the  nation  today.  I would 
say  that  the  term  partiality  is  a forerunner  of  poverty.  And  the 
children  of  the  poor  man,  however  intelligent  they  may  be,  are 
victims  of  circumstances  caused  by  unfair  acts  of  .the  officers. 

Another  example  I know  of  is  that  of  two  lads  who  were  both 
very  poor  and  their  parents  could  not  afford  sufficient  clothes 
for  them  to  wear  to  school.  -You  know,  we  all  show  some-.-par- 
tiality,  if  we  aren’t  careful,  in  many  ways.  .t)ne  of  these  guys 
appealed  more  to  the^  public  than  the  other  one  did.  So  one  of 
thein  neighbors  needed  someone  to  do  his  chores,  and  naturally 
he  picked  the  one  that  appealed  to  him  most,  though^  the  other 
guy  may  have  been  just  as  good  a worker  or  even  better,  “for  that 
matter.  So  what  happens  ? One  lad  gets  to  work  a few  hours  after 
school  and  he  earns  enough  money  to  buy  clothes  and  continue  in 
school,  while  the  unfortunate  lad  has  to  drop  out. 

Nov/  the  fortunate  lad  had  a hard  tinae  getting  an  education ; 
but  the  point  is  he.  did  get  it,  while  the  unfortunate  , one  did  not. 
It  was  no  fault  of  his ; he  was  just  a victim  of  circumstances. 
Now  let’s  look  at , the  psychological  effects  on  the  two.  ^Later, 
the  fortunate  lad  has  completed  his  education  and  is  now  well  on 
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his  way  to  fortune  and  fame,  while  the  unfortunate  lad  is  just 
barely  getting  along  on  the  meager  wages  he  can  get  for  common 
labor,  such  as  he  is  capable  of  doing.  So  the  more  fortunate  lad 
-begins  to  get  co'nceited.  He  feels  that  since  he,  through  his  great 
ambition,  was  on  the  road  to  success,/ that  if  the  other  lad  had  had 
his  ambition,  he  would  have  been  in  equal  pc>s^tion.  Therefore, 
he  begins  to  look  down  his  nose -at- 1^  more  unfortunate  one  in 
' contempt  and  scorn.  -- y 

He  begins  to  look  down  his  nose  at  the  other  man,  who”~did 
not  get  the  education,  and  who  is  working  for  common  labor  at 
whatever  he  can  get.  He  begins  to  look  down  his  nose  at  that 
man  and  think  and  say,  pat  himself  on  the  back  and  say,  'Tf  he 

had  been  as  ambitious  as  I,  he  would  be  on  the  same  level  with 

me.”  He  overlooks  the  fact  that  there  was  only  one  job  and  it  was 
not: his  great  doing  that  got  him  where  he  was.  It  was  the  other 
man  selecting  .him  instead  of  the  other  man.  Maybe  this  other 
man  was  as  good  a worker  and  as  intelligent  and  as  ambitious 
as  he  was.  But  the  unfortunate  man  who  didn't  get  the  job  was 
thrown  into  poverty,  depressed,  and  by  the  other  man,  because  it 
has  made  a demagog  out  of  him.  If  he  would’have  taken  .-both  guys 
and  split  this -'With  them,  then  hopefully  they  could  have  both 
, stayed  in  school.  They  would  have  been  on  equal  grounds  still 
‘ and  both  men  above  poverty. 

But  that  is  the  type  of  thing  that  goes  on  throughout  the 
nation.  Maybe  there  is  a control  for  it  and  maybe  there  isn't, 
but  I think  there  is.  ^ 

The  fortunate  lad  completed  his  education  and  is  now  on  his 
way.  to  fortune  and  fame  while' the  other  is  merely  getting  along. 
So  the  more  fortunate  lad  begins  to  get  conceited  while  the  un- 
fortunate lad  becomes  more  inferior  and  disgusted  in  life,  day 
by  day  because  hje  can  see  why  and- how  his  fellow  rnan  got  ahead  of 
himland  there  was  nothing  he  could  do  about  it.  This  unfortunate 
lad  loses  confidence  in  himself  by  the  help  of  his  fellow  man. 
- Now  he  is  in  poverty  through  no  fault  of  his  own;  The  public 
doesn't  usually  go  along  with  this.  fact. 

Although  these  are  not  actual;  cases,  they  are  pictures  imprinted 
on  my  mind  by  talking  with  the  people,  many  people  throughout 
the  land  of  how  certain ' systems  in  our  society  are  unfair  to 
poor' people;  - ^ 

I have  some,  ideas  of  pow  we\can  get  rid  of  poverty.  I cannot 
see  where  we  need  public  welfare  in  any  form  as  it  now 'jBxists. 
We  would  need  a fund  ti?  give  poverty-stricken  people  a boost  to 
put  them  on  a self-sustaining  basis  through  the  process  of  loans 
without  interest.  / - 

I would  say  that  we  need  a bond  where  we  can  lend  people 
money  to  put  them  bn  a' self-sustaining  basis;  When  I say  lend  I 
don't  mean  give.  I mean  that  you  can  take  this  back  out  of  the 
salary  later.  I don't  think  they  should  be  charged  interest  on  this 
money,  ; _ 

I believe  that  that  would  create  some  initiative  in  people  that 
are  at  this  time  dejected  and  don't  show  any  initiative  and  don't 
try  to  do  anything  for  themselves. 

There  is.  one  other  thing  I want  to  get  into  a little  bit.  That 
is— —and  I have  been  asked  this  question  time  and  again— —how 
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can  you  help  a man  that  won’t  try  to  do  a thing-  in  the  world  for 
himself.  Maybe  his  wife  is  supporting  him.  This  man  sets  back 
and  he  doesn’t  try  to  do  anything  because  he*  has  no  motivation.’ 
I am  going  to  tell  you  how  I answered  this  question.  I studded 
over  this  a long  time  before  I attempted  ah' answ;er  because  I didn’t 
know  the  answer  myself  for  a long  time.  A.fter  I thought  it  over 
a long  time  I figured  the  answer  out.  - ^ 

I can  see  the  people^  I told  them  that -the  only  way  you  can  ever 
get  a man  whojwon’t  do  anything  for  himself  to  do  something  is 
through  educatibh,  the  process  of  education.  You  have  to  teach 
this  man.  ^ 

The  first  thing  you  have  to  do  is  win  this  man’s^  confidence. 
You  have  to  do  him  some  good  turns,  get  him  to  thinking  a lot 
of  you.  After  you  have  done  this,  get  him  elected  into  aorne  kind 
of  office  like  the  president  of  a civic  league  or_  something  of  this 
type.  Xjoad  him  with  responsibHity,  make  him  feel , important 
because,  by  gum,  he  has  never  felt  important.  He  has  never  felt 
that  he  had  a purpose  in  the  world.  ” 

After  he  begins  to  feeling  that  he  has  got  a place  in  the  world, 
he  wHl  begin  to  do  thin  aiid  he^begins  to  ass-ume 

responsibilities  and  it  make^ 

The  other  way  you  cam  c^^  recreate  people  that 

have  been  pushed  back  by  sbm^  where  they  have  lost 

all  of  their  ihitia-fcive-— -the  b^  way  that  I see  of  getting  people 
that  are  in  Ithis  state  to  start  doing  anything  oh  their  own  is  to 
teach  them  that  they  have  a place  in  the  w and  that  they  have 
a responsibility.  ? "0\  ■ r- 

Hut  you  first  ha.ye  to  get  closo^  fe  before  you  can 

teach  tb^mfanjdhing.  You  have  to^^^^d  turns  for  them 

in  order  themv  I knOw  this,  gentlemen 

I ana  going  to.  close  my-statemeht  ri  for 

_ question^  and  f h niy  feeble  way  I do  my  very  best  to  answer , 
any  kind  : of ^ q have.  I think  that  as  ^ long  as  it' 

pertains  to  poverty  that  I^^^w  be  qualified  to  answer  this  question. 

' Mrv  EIing  Xpi’^sidihg)  : You  have  been  a We 

certainly  appreciate  the  effort  which  you  pu 

I resdizo:  getting  ; thi si ih^  us 

took^sbrne  habtiyatiohy  shall  I say,  on  y 

y Commission  for  a few  ques-. 
' tiphsdf  they^wouldf  ike.\ ' 


Mr^  i BoNNiiN  i children  do  ypu  have  ? 


You 
I 


was 


said  you 
curious 


responsi- 


were  >marf  ied  .and  had  respon 
abbut^yburbackgrouhd.:^^^v  ^ 

Mr.  Short  : ’Will  you  speak  loud?  ^ T am  a little  bit  hard  of 
hearing.-  ; ■ / . --'"  '7,-^ 

Mr.  Bonnen:  You  mentioned  that  you  had  family 
bilities.  I wohdered  how  many  children  you  had. 

Mr.  Short  : i^^^h  . 

'tMf.  Boi^i^N:  How  bid  are 
Mr.  Short  : 12  to  3.  . 

! “ -Mfi-BONNEN : A^^^^  that  are  of  school  age 

, Mr.  Short  : Yes,  sir. 


now 


wondering  about  this.  You  feel  verv 
f or°yfur  are  your -aspirations  and  hope 

I have  my  home  mortgage  that  I have  been  paying  on  ever  since 

Ler?h»®K”  J that  r couldn°t  paj?^  H^w- 

ever,  bank  didn  t foreclose.  They  were  very  nice  to  me  in  thi«? 

didn’t  say  anything.  They  didn’t  ha4?s  me  o “any^^^^^^ 

+V.5  them  off  one  at  a time  until  I got  all  excent 

a monf^  f^?™if  ^ still  paying  on  that  plus  $100 

? costs  me  close  to  $100  a month  for  heat 

TV?  time  because  it  takes  a lot  of  oil  to  heat  a big  house 

My  wages  are  very  small.  At  this  time  j think  my  w&eL  are 
^ my  income  is  ^ ^ 

:^IMG:  Do  you  have  any  other  questions? 

Would  you  leave  that  copy  or  a dupli- 
cate copy  of  your  testimony  with  our  Commission  so  it  could 

cop5?you^have?™^’^^“^^^^^^^^  ttiis  the  only 

-^^6,  sir,  I have  two^  copies, 

Mr  ShRT  ^^thi  2^  ^ from  your  original. 

^ this  here  that  you  may  have  if  you  would 

P^'i^irial  idea  before  it  was  smoothed  un  I mi<» 
spelled  some  words,  and  so  forth.  smuomea  up.  i mis- 

appreci;  your  effort,  sincerely  we  do. 

^Mr^  Short  : I appreciate  the  privilege  of  being  here  very  much 

roh^thA  ^l^n  ne^^^^  on  poverty,  but  I don't  want  to 

who  are  more  apt. 

ve^^mdchf^  * 

. I belie vj^ our  next  witness  is  Mr.  Janies  Felton."^  He  has  a dele 

TvrJ^ 3J^  permission,  I will  ask  my  good  friend 

l^d  hJ??^  ^ mlriutes  while  I go’ 

you  please  identify  yourself  for 

happy  to^  hear  from^;y^^^^  Particularly  if  you  hav^^a^stimmarv 
to  re®c™fv"  f^myou  a?^^^  be  able 

U . ^?^T0N  .-V  ^ you;  Mr.  Laurel,  the  National  Advisorv 

m*?rS3resent^^^^^^  and  gentlemen.  He^  seated 

in  easte^  Nbrt^CaroH^^^  s Program  on  Poverty,  the  area 

® me  to  relate  to  you  perhans  somethini*- 

being.^  These  folks 
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are  representing  the  people  of  the  four  counties  of  the  Choanoke 
area— Bertie, “Hertford,  Northampton,  and  Halifax  Counties.  They 
heard  once  about  the  "poverty  program  in  the  national  War  on 
Boverty. 

Of  course,  they  became  highly  interested  because  over  the  years 
they  had  worked  very  closely  'with  the  people.  In  fact,  they  of  ten- 
times,  were  the  people.  They  were  in  poverty  themselves,  I would 
say.  I am  relating  how  this  organization  has  come  into  being. 

We  had  looked  very  faithfully  to  having  something  done  in  "^he 
Choanoke  area  about  the  poverty-stricken  people  there.  For  3 to  4 
years  we  r<^eived  no  tenable  results.  We  had  observed  the  poverty 
programs  in  other  areas.  I could  list  any  number  of  programs 
which  have  been  very  effective.  I have  a bulletin  here  I will  gladly 
show  you  some.  _ _ 

But  sadly  to  say,  in  our  area  we  did  not.  We 'had  part  of  the 
Headstart  program  for  a while  which  did  not  continue.  There  v%^as 
one  county  in  our  area  in  which  the  money  was  appropriated  and 
they  turned  it  back.  I could  relate  various  situations  of  that. 
Therefore,  these  people  felt  that  if  they  were  going  to  get  any- 
thing out  of  the  program  on  poverty,  the  War  oif  Poverty'  pro- 
gram, then  they  themselves  would  have  to  organize,  step  out  to 
see  what  could  be  done.  - 

So  therefore,  I guess  that  is  why  this  organization  is  here 
today;  It  would  not  have^^  been  had  it  not  been  for  this  situation. 
Therefore,  I would  dike  to  say  a word  about  the  Choanoke  area. 

Itds  a vast  division  of  land  bordered  on  and  between  Chowan 
and  Hoanoke  Rivers  of  eastern  North  Carolina.  It  includes  Bertie, 
Halifax,  vHertford,  and^JNnrthampton'  Counties.  -Though  unde- 
veloped, : the  Ghoaiioke  area  has  vast  resources  of  land j people, 
forest,  plenty  of  water  with  areas  well  suited  for  industrial  sites 

I mesntioned  that  because  we  felt  industry  in  the  Choanok^.^ 
area  would  be  a great  factor  in  helping  to  get  the- Choanoke  area 
out  of  poverty.  - ^ 

Like  other  arfeas  of  eastern  North  Carolina,  Choanoke  is 
poverty  stricken.  Statistically,-  it  is  among  the  poorest-:  counties 
in  the  State  with  an  average  family  annual  income  of  $2,473. 
The  median  non'white  annual  family  income  is  only  $1^470,  and 
pne  such  county  as  low  as  $1,291,  which  is  Bertie,  while  another 
^s  at  only  $1,330  per  year.  - . 

The  population  of  this  area  is  about  60  percent  nonwhite  which 
consists  mostly  of  farm  and  nbhfarm  folk.  That  is  why  we  are 
particularly  interested,  not  only  because  the  majority  are  of  the 
nonwhite  group,  but  the  fact  is  that  this  organization  felt  that  if 
nothing  had  been  done  for  you,  if  ho  one  had  given  you^  a piece 
of  bread, 'Jteu  would  have  to  go  get  it  yourself . 

I would  like  to  mention  why_  we  feel  that  Choanoke  is  so  poverty . 
stricken  today.  Farm  mechanization  has  caused  this  greatly. 
Machines  .haye  tyken  over  v/here  farm  laborers  once  did  the  Job. 
Farm  mechanization  and  the  lack  of  industrialization  of  Choa- 
noke  have  rendered  these  counties  more  than  their  share  of 
poverty.  • - v-:/: 

We  have  visited  hom.es  and  we  shall  show  you  a short  film. 
’W’e  have  yisited-areas-ahd-homes  v/here  the  people  have  TO  or  12 
children  and  who  once  worked  on  the  farm.  But  today  this  family 


is  in  an  old  shack.-  These  families  are  in  an  old  rundown  shack. 
The  kids  are  looking:  forward  to  the  possibility  of  working  on  a 
farm.  ■ ^ ‘ 

The  father  is  operating  the  machines.  Where  it  used  to  take 
two  or  three  families  to  till  many,  many  acres,  hundreds,  per- 
haps, now  one  or  two  men  can  do  this  job.  He  will  run  the  tractor. 
He  will  run  the  combine.  Therefore,  these  people  are  still~some- 
time  in  one-  and  two-room  houses^  waiting  and  hoping  there  will 
be  something  for  them  to  do  to  help  them  live.  ... 

Therefore  you  can  see  the  foundation  of  this  situation.  Job 
opportunities  for  these  people  are  very,  very  scarce  and  in  many 
instances  nonexisting.  Inadequate  housing,  better  job  opportuni- 
ties, recreation  and  recreational  facilities,  nursing  homes  for  the 
ailing  and  aged,  job  training  head  the  priority  list  of  these  dis- 
advantaged folks'  concerns  and  needs.,^ - 

Housing  in  this  area  measures  on  an  average  of  60  percent 
substandard  because  of  deterioration,  no  plumbing,  and  other 
factors.  Inadequate  housing  runs  as  high  as  70  percent  in  some 
instances.  These  houses  are  occupied^  mostly  by  Negroes  or  non- 
whites. Their  chances  of  obtaining  FHA  loans  to  better  their  lot 
is  too  often  a zero  possibility  either  because  of  lack  of  communi- 
cation or  too  difficult  to  meet  FHA  qualifications. 

Choanoke’srpebple  of  poverty  are  plagued  by  the  age-old  cycle 
of'  slummy  areas,  poor  houses,  dirt  streets,  poor  lighting,  low 
income,  juvenile  delinquency  coupled  with  illegitimacy  and  crime 
because  they ‘ail  go  hand  in  hand.  To  stop  one,  the  area  must  be 
corrected.  Poor  housing  and  slums  will  breed  anything.  We  have 
seen  it.  We  have  traveled  through  areas  and  observed  it.  It  will 
breed  anything  but  good  living.  ^ ^ 

High  school  data  for-  1960  shows  that  5 -jUQ  1,600  youth  16 
to  17  years  of  age ^ are  out  of  schc  counties.  These 

youth  left  at  times  to  roam  the  in  searrch  of  jobs  or  to 

migrate  to  northern  cities,  , big  cities  in  which  they  only  end  up 
in  spreading  their  own  problem  ^elsewhere. 

Like  the  out-of -school  youth  corps  that  we  mentioned ; it  could 
do  a great  deal  in  this  particuls.r=  area.  We,  have  not  yet  been  able 
to  get  the  out^of rschool : youth  corps  in  the  Choanoke  area.  Like 
the  out-of -school  youth  corps,  scores  of  other  programs  under 
the  poverty  war ,^  Ghoanoke  has  not  yet''b’een  fortunate  enpugh'to 
share.  These,  the  Choanoke  people  have  not  had  because  they 
have  been  skillfully- — We  hate  to  say  this  but  after  you  observe 
something  for  4S  years  and  everybody  else^has  this  and  you  don't 
get  any,  I.don^t  know  any  other  word  to  put  except  they  have 
been  skillfully  avoided  for  reasons  undetermined.  Choanoke,  for 
that  reason,  has  not  received  many  of  these  programs.-'  ~ 

Today  there  exist  scores  of  CAP  proposals  carefully  drawn  up 
by  communities  of  folk  in  Choanoke,  but  have  never  been  funded 
or  even  considered:  .The  latest  among  these  is  People's  Program 
on  Poverty's;  proposal  to  orge>nize  the  .poor  to  help  themselves. 

Unless  suchcgrassroots  organizations  as  PPOP  and  other  such 
grassroots_;.organi2iations  oyer,  this  country  are  funded,  the  poor 
and  deprived  ahdjpoyerty-strickenareas  like  Choanoke  may  never 
be  reached  on  a large  scale. 
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We  have  listed  four  recommendations  and  there  may  be  others. 
One,  that  out-of -school  youth  corps  be  funded  in  such  areas  as 
Choanoke.  Two,  that  children  of  unwed  parents  be  provided  sub- 
sistence and  the  necessary  aid -to  grow  up  in  a normal  society 
even  if  oftentimes  their  fathers  are  unknown.  That  such  mothers 
where  necessary  be  giveri  such  family  training;^  so  that  she  may 
pursue  a normal  faihily  life.  ^ \ ' V'  ' 

Three,  that  grassroots  organizations  be  funded  by  OEO  to 
provide  a direct  route  to  the  poor  and  disadvantaged.  This  should 
be  without  power-structure  controL  I might  elaborate  on  that 
because  it  is  a strong  filing  that  if  you^  were  trying  to  get  a 
person  out  of  a rented  house  and  this  rented  house  is  owned  by 
the  person  who  is  malsia:]^  his  living  off  it  and  if  he  is  the  man 
who  is  going  to  take  care  of  the  aid  toward  programs  of  that 
type,,  what  would  be  the^aehswer  ? 

Naturally,  as_a  rule>,  9 times  out  of  10  he  is  going  to  be  helped 
and  the  man  will  stilly  fiK&  t there.  This  is  what  we  find.  I say  this 
without  reservation,  iif  power  structure  is  not  controlled,  ~ 

then  the  man  that  youi  are  trying  to  help  will  never  get  out. 

that ^the  Fedigral  Government  take  a second  look  at  the 
housing  conditions  of  fhe  poor  and  disadvantaged,  some  of  whom 
are  veterans  of  wars  ^and  their  families;  to  provide  the  housing 
needed  to  make  their  lives  worth  living  in  Americai  As  one 
writer  said;  **One  pict^r^  is  worth  a thousand  words.** 

have  several  ofchier  people  here.  The  president,  Rever$?nd 
Creecy,  and  also  we  have  Reverend  Scott.  Then  we  have  several  - 
others  which  we  will  not  call.  IVell,  maybe  we  will  call  them  as 
we  go  along.  ^ 

W e have  Miss  Newsome  who  is  very  closely——^  Of  .course  all  of 
them  have  spent  year  after  year  just  moving,'  helping  people 
before  there  was  a poverty  progrc^Th.  There  .is--Reverend  Leon 
Vone.  This  is  Reverend  Coggins,  JBertie  Kenney.  I think  maybe 
they  would  have  something  themselves  they  would  like  to  say. 

I think  it  would  be  • more  proper . than  to  call  all  the  names. 

We  very  short  film  that  you  might  like  to  see.  It  is 

not  going  to  be  the  best.  I am  not  a photographer,  but  I had  in 
my  mind  that,  rather  than  cOme  here  and  talk>  maybe  a wise  thing 
to  do  would  be  to  let  you  see  for  yourselves.  __ 

J^r.  JLfAURELi:  What  is jyour  capacity  in  the  organization? 

Mr.  Fslton:  I am  the  representative  speaker  at  this  moment, 
as  one  had  to  be  named.  It  wasn’t  because  I was  the  only  one  it 
could  be.  I am  also  chairman  of  the  housing  program  for  Choanoke 
this  time  in  our  housing  program  we  are  asking  for  $10 
miHiomto  get  the  poor  out  of  these  bad  and  rough-looking  homes. 

- At  tms  time  we  are  hoping  to  get  a possible  survey  through  the 
^_N orth  Carolina  fund.  I might  let  you  see  what  the  paper  said, 
^""think  this  paper  is  documentary.  It  says,  **Two  Foverty  Flans 
Awaiting  Action.”  -ri;;;  v ‘ 

I might  t mention  ■ tha.t  this  organization  has  had  a proposal  to 
move;  out  and  help  organize  the  poor  going  on  6 months  and  no 
action  has  been  taken.  Thij^  lis  wonder. 

. Mr.  Laurbl  : Is  that  your  testimony,  Mr.  Felton,  that  the  com- 
munity action  board  has  not  taken  any  action? 

Mr.  Felton  : That  is  right,  yes. 
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Mr.  Laurel:  That  is  what  we  wanted  for  the  record. 

Who  IS  g-oingr  to  show  us  the  movie? 

Felton’s  film  begins  here.)  ' 1 V ' 

F^tozst:  This  shows  that  the  Choanoke  area  has  some  nice 
people  could  come  if  necessary.  We  have  soSI  SiS 

of  poverty  as  you  can  see..  Most 
^ didn  t want  us  to  take  their  pictures  In  most  cases. 

How  irft"?haf  streets.  This  is  something  us! 

. , J^ow  is  it  that  city  fathers  are  able  to  plan  a citv  and  n1a.rt 

that  plagSes  People  will  walk  on  the  dirt?  This  is  something 

■Lj  Srentleman  in  this  house  here  didn*t  even  want  me  to  take 

his  picture.  He  said,  “This  house  isn^t  mine.”  This  gentleman  Sri 

hi™rriSl^fc  ^ an  old>an  wlio  W wor^^^ 

all  move  away.  They  don't  want  you  to  see 
boys  and  kids  will  run  and  chase  with  you. 
+1,75?*®?  the  situations.  This  gentleman  right  here  stressed 
h^SSo  ^5^  ^”+1,*^^^  would  like  a home.  Then  we  find  areas 

hav^two^’and  fnlheSj?*  togethev.  Some  of  those 

again  we  see  that  Choanoke  isn't  all  asleep.<  There  are 

Tthbfww^?V5^  black  and  white  in  Choanoke 

^ 1 that  if  the  Federal  Government  or  some  of  the  industrial 

some  interest  to  Choanoke,^  that  would  mean 
more  than  an^hing  else.  1 might  mention  that  I was  I'eadinS  an 

navy  ya^d^'out^th^^  of  the  Federal  Government  puttiSg  a 

I think  it  is  time  that  the  people  turn  to  the  middle  east  I dnTi’'r 

I am  talkinTXut  the  Lwdle 
Statesmen  the  coast.  I think  it  is  time  that 
people  do  something  for  these  people  who  have  no  io^  who 

jobs..  They  need  training.  They  have  a great  resource 
^ ^^apped,jif  people  who  -are  ready  to  do  anything 

fighting  in  Vietnam.  One  fady  who 
said  her  husband  was  a veteran  of  World  War  II  wa«? 

onjhe  porch  completely  broken  d^n  and®«,i^;  Ire  |ay^|  hgh 

you  are  a 

Are  there  any  questions  ? 

fhhfk' ^ much  impressed  by  your  testimony.  I 

^5+25  tell  IS  an  excellent  one  that  makes  me  iust 

rather  ashamed  of  acme  of  the  things  that  are  going  on  Yet  T 
do  represent  one  of  the  land  grant  colleges.  ^ 

XT  to  what  attempts  have  been  madf»  in 

with  the  cooperative  extension  service 
^ '^^th  ^your  problem.  Has  this  been  tried 

it  been  an  effective  effort  on  your  nart^ 

Mr.  Felton  : Mr.  Libby,  the  extension  almte  m^ir  af eh  have 
worked  very  close.  Incidentally.  I will  tell  ^6u  the  reason  wW 

ao^^®? country.  l am  a veteran’and  l-traiSed  pShaos 
some  of  those  Marines  fathers  who  fight  in  Vietnam.  ^ ^ 


I went  in  3 Marine  Corps  when  the  Negro  was  Pf 
to  go.  I don  « mind  speaking  because  I think  th^ 
who  are  fighting  and  those  who  have  fought  already  need  to  have 

a chance  to  live  and  not  just  exist.  , , 

So  I say  that  personally  I think  the  extension  agei^  are  ^oi^ng 
very  close.  I think  sometimes  they  are  doing  all  they  <^n  do.  I 
mentioned  Mr.  Wright  who  has  moved  to  every 

I- might  say,  too,  that.  I think  there  is  still  some  limitations,  you 

MT'  Creecy:  I would  like  to  say  that  during  ^e  last  few  years 
we  have  done  away  with  the  segregated  extensi(m  service  and  all 
of  it  is  into  one.  Since  it  has  been  combined 

not  been  a single  Negro  nominated  agent  in  the  State  ot  JNortn 

agent  is  white.  The  Negro  agent  has  to  orders 

the  way  around  from  the  other  agent,  in  so  much  that  some  x 
them  would  take  over  the  whole  program  and  would  just  leave 
Ihe  Negro  agent  with  a meager  job  to  say  he  ^s  an  agent. 

Mr.  Libby:  In  your  fourth  paragraph, 
mented  on  the  fact  that  there  were  1,600  youtl^of  the  to  IT- 

vear-old  group  that  were  school  dropouts^  What  percent  does 
_ this  represent  of  that  age  group  in  that  area?  Do  you  have  any 

Felton:  I wouldn't  attempt  to  answer  that.  I am  certeinly 
not  sure.  I am  sure  that  that  is  too  niany  youth.  I toow  thaL 
Mrs.  Balance:  I think  this  may  give  you  a rough  idea.  You 
take  an  entering  freshman  class  of  165.^  At  the  end  cf  high  schoo 

the  most  you  can  look  for  would  be  96,  ^rn^t^^f^lhis 

I think  this  year  we  have  39  seniors  out  of  169. . Out  ot  this 

number  you  had  about  16  or  17  transferring  to 
all-white  schools,  but  the  dr 

a rough  estimate  would  be  aBB’uhd  70  . - j.  t.  4: 

Because  you  can  see  from  the  pictures  that  were  3 u^  shovm  o 
the  insides  of  those  houses  there  are  not^ven  beds  t9  oe  slept 
One  family  was  in  the  cottonfields  in  H^‘3mber  with  rags  tied 
around  their  feet  for  shoes  trying  to  get  enough  money  to  buy 

shoes  to  go  back  to  school.  ^ , ‘ a. 

One  of  these  school  neighborhoods  had^200  children  not  able  to 
be  fed  because  there  were  not  enough  funds  available.  The  grea^st; 
amount  of  the  money  is  going  to  personnel  and  to  your  midffle- 
class  Negro  and  your  top  level  whites  and  the  grassroots  are  mot 
met.  When  they  need  to  cut  anything  cut,  they  cut  the  food  out 
of  tlie  mouths  of  those  children  you  just  saw. 

Mr.  Laurel  : Could  you  give  us  an  estimate  of  the  number  ox 

people  in  the  Choanoke  area?  ^ _ 

Mr.  Felton:  I believe  the  1960'census  says  130,000  or  140,000. 
Mr.  Laurel:  That  is  for  a four-county  area.  You  say  about 
60  percent  are  honwhite. 

Mr.  Felton  : Yes.  , . _ _ _ 

Mr.  Laurel:  Are  the  majority  of  non  whites  Negroes ! 

Mr.  Felton  : Yes,  sir,  they -are  Negroes. 

Mr.  Laurel  : No  Indians  ? ' 

Mr.  Felton  : Very,  very  few,  if  any. 
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Mrs.^  Caujwell:  In  thinking-  about  a housing  development, 
which  is  one  of  your  good  recommendations,  I gather  that  most 
of  these  houses  that  need  replacing  are  rented  establishments. 

Mr.  Felton:  Yes. 

Mrs.  Caxjiwell:  So  you  are  thinking  in  terms  of  housing  de- 
velopments such  as  the  cities'have,  or  were  you  thinking  of  indi- 
vidual dwellings  ? I am  interested  in  how  you  see  this. 

Mr.  Felton:  We  don't  say  much  about  ^rect  planning  because 
with  th|s  kind  of  thing  we  feel  that  you,  have  to  have  scientific 
surveys.  We  are  and  we  have  asked  futnd  assistance  in  this  area, 
so  we  could  crystallisse  our  direct  thinking  about  what  it  would  be. 

But  we  certainly  foresee  that  some  of  the  larger  populated 
towns,  rural  town  areas,  would  call  for  developments,  housing 
developments.  Federal  housing  developments.  All  of  Choanoke  is 
rural.  So,  w’ith  the  people  who  are  out  in  the  various  areas,  we 
might  have  to  take  that  on  the;  individual  house  type. 

Also  included  in  this  should'  be  recreational  centers,  nursing 
homes.  We  are  expecting  through  this  to  get  a recreational  center 
each  county  and  perhaps  a nursing  home,  likewise. 

^Mr.  bfAUREL :Is  there  any  other  person  from  the  Commission 
who  has  a Question  ? 

Mr.  Roessel:  You  mentioned  you  have,  a proposal  thmt  is  now 
submitted  to  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  and  there  has 
been  no  acftion  on  that  proposal. 

Mr.  Feliton:  That  is  the  North  Carolina  Fun^d,  I just  want  to 
get  the  vrords  straight  because  the  ' ;il  ydfe'  to  d0^£h> 

Mr.  Rops^F^iii  Explai;n-^ 

. Tvli:  In  North  Carolina,  poverty  programs  come 

through  two  Channels.  It  will  either  come  through  thekocial  native 
CAP  agency  approved  by  OEO  which  then  goes  :th<e  North 
Carolina . Fund  and  probably  okayed  there. 

Then,  of  course,  the  North  Carolina  Fund  has  powear  to 
fund  the  program.  So  we  have  been  following  the  e^i^|ihels.  Of 
course  you  can  follow  a channel.  We  have;  been  ^S^b^ing  the 
channel  for  6 or  7 months. 

. The  last  statement  I got-^ — and  I have  a copy  of  tfee  statement 
in  pocket— says  that  the  North  Carolina  Fund,r.v»¥dich  sup- 

posedly met  January,  pushed  their  meeting  until  Maa?cfc  So  this 
IS  wh^  we  saw  3 or  4 years  ago  while  we  waited.  Thabri®  why  this 
organization  is  organized, 

• ^^®*'^SSEL : In  other  words,  youi  hstve  .submitted  proposal 

mi  the -way  are  supposed  to,  through  an  orgaE®^,tion  that 

has  been  up,  and  it  is  this  organiZatnon  that  has,  for  some 
re^on-or  another,  not  seen  fit  to  fund  you. 

Mr.  Fbltqn  : That  is  right,  exactly, 

JROBSSEl:  Could  we  have  the;  letter  introduced^ "Sfooi  men- 
woined  you  have  a letter  saying  there  has  been  anssrther  delay. 
Coraid  we  liave  a copy  of  that  letter? 

Mr.  FELtfoN:  Yes,  just,  a minute. 

JLAtlREL : Is  that  the  letter  or  the  clipping? 
mi*.  Felton  : The  clipping, 
y Mir.  IjADRel  : I think  you  read  it  to  us. 

».  JPelton  : The  clipping  says  that  the  North  Csirolina  Fund 
IS  to  meet  nn  March. 
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You  see.  there  is  an  established  CAP  agency  in  ^ 

area.  When  we  sought  to  organize  or  brmg  to  bear 
of  the  people  with  the  CAP  agency  who  had  never  met  the  CAP 
airenfv  in  over  2 years,  there  is  an  amount  of  friction. 

This  I think,  is  the  basic  ’ssue,  what  will  be  the  relationship 
beS?^n  the  OEO  aSd  cli  agency  and  the 
Poverty  because  the  People’s  Program  on  Poverty  has 
survey  of  the  needs  of  the  people  and  they  ^ ^ 

meeting  those  needs,  whereas  the  CAP  agency  is  hamstrung  by 

wlmt  they  have  to  show  for  ^ their  program  is 

hogany  desks  and  men  smoking  cigars 

Mr.  BoejssbLi  : Did  they  concede  to  grant  this  CAP  agenv,y  in 

they  have.  But  as 

funded.  We  felt  that  if  in  over  2 years  other  CAP  agencies  h^ad 
been  funded,  why  couldn’t  we.  So  we  came  together^  with  th. 
wrath -and  the  fury  of  the  city  fathers  and  put  everything  on  the 

^^^Pam  a minister.  I would  put  my  church  on  the  line 
to  bring  to  bear  a meeting  as  to  wny  we  don  t have 
When  we  di^  that,  guess  what?  The^ money  came  the  Thursday 
before  we  met  that  Saturday,  about  half  a million  dollars. 

Mrs.  Jackson  : What  is  being  done  with  the  «^^ney  now  / _ 
Mr.  Scott:  They  do  not, have  any  program  gr^ts.  Ura^ti^ 
nately,  1 think  this  is  throughout  North 

agencies  themselves  are  not  taking  full  advantage  of  the  proper 
nrogram.  They  are  getting  the  kind  of  program  that  will  meet 
^e Satisfaction  of  the  ruling  hand  of  power  a*  th^e 

Mr.  Laurel:  Are  you  a delegate  agency  under  the  CAP  or, are 
you  a separate  CAP,  community  action  program  board?  Have  you 
set  up  your  own  organization  or  are  you  a delegate  agency  under 

^^X^iS^FEliTON : We  have  set  up  an  independent  agency  chartered 
throuVrh  the  Stete  of  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  Laurel  : Mr.  Felton,  did  you  get  ahold  of  your  documentary 

proof?  , ^ .j.  . 

Mr.  Felton  : I do  not  have  it,  but  it  is  here. 

Mr  Laurel:  I am  sure  we  don’t  have  any  saboteurs  here. 

Do  we  have  anv  other  questions  of  these  gentlemen,  members 
of  the  Commission?  If  not,  Mr.  Felton  and  y?u  gentlemen  and 
ladies  who  have  traveled  from  North  Carolinr.^,  we  certainly 
appreciate  your  testimony,  the  information  you  have  * 

When  you  get  ahold  of  the  clipping,  will  you  please  turn  it  oyer 
to  the  reporter  so  we  can  have  it  incorporated^ into  the  record. 

Mr.  Felton  : L shall.  I might  say  this.  We^plan  to  get  a survey 
check  on  this  housing  situation  in  Choanoke  ^We  Jneam  go 
any  where  it  takes  to  get  it.  I think  we  have  to  think  of  this  thing 
as  scientific  and  work  it  out  in  a scientific  manner.  We 
survey  check  bn  the  housing  and  we  expect  better  housing  to  come 

to  Choanoke.  , •, 

Mr.  LiAUREL  : I appreciate  your  candor  and  your  appearance. 
Mrs  Balance:  I just  want  you  to  know  that  I am  one  of  the 
old  folk  grassroot  sisters.  I want  to  tell  you  why  we  need  houses 
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so  bad.  I used  to  live  on  a farm  with  five  tenants.  All  of  us..  Now 
what  has  happened  is,  one  man  comes  and  takes  over  the  whole 
farm.  You  work  by  the  day  er  you  move. 

When  you  work  by  the  day,  the  childi-en  can  only  work  in  the 
summertime  and  your  husband  gets  on  the  tractor  and  works 
from  now  on.  But  If  you  can’t  work  by  the  day  you  just  move. 
Where  are  you  going  to  move  to?  The  poor  folks  around  there 
can’t  borrow  any  money  from  the  bank.  You  can’t  get  it  from 
anywhere  else.  

If  they  say,  yes,  they  will  lend  you  something,  you  hock  every- 
thing you  got,  your  bed,  stove,  ref rigerator, . for  a fifth  of  a 
dollar.  That  is  all  you  get  and  you  pay  back  $10  a month  and  pay 
it  back  for  24  months.  We  can’t  borrow  no  money  because  we 
ain’t  got  nothing,  no  house. 

That’s  what  happens  in  Bertie  County  to  poor  people. 

Mr.  kcAUBBLi : That  is  most  revealing  and  shocking  information. 
We  are  glad  to  receive  it  in  the  recordc  We  appreciate  your 
attendance  and  candor.  W^e  thank  all  of  you  for  what  you  have 
put  forward  this  afternoon.  Thank  you  very  much. 

The  Commission  i will  recognize  Edna  Tolson  from  Brandywine, 
Md.  I will  call  for  order  at  this  time  so  we  can  hear  our  witness. 
Is  that  Mrs.  Edna  Tolson? 

Mrs.  Tolson:  Yes.  : 

Mr.  Laurel  : Will  you  please,  for  the  record,  give  us  your  name, 
address,  and  whom  you  represent,  if  anyone? 

STATEMENT  OP  EDNA  TOLSON 

Mr,®.  Tolson:  Edna  Tolson.  I live  at  Box  269,  Route  B,  Brandy- 
wine, Md.  I am  not  sure  who  I represent.  I started  out  working 
for  CAP  in  the  rural  area  and  then  I got  hired  by  the  CAC  com- 
mittee in  Prince  Qeorges.  Since  we  work  so  closely  together,  I 
can  probably  speak  for  both  of  them.  _ : 

Mr,  I^UREL  : Can  you  give  us  a summary  of  the  testimony  you 
would  like  to  give  us?  Have  you  provided  a copy  of  your  report? 

Mrs.  Tolson  ; I have  not.  I will  leave  this  one.  Do  you  want 
my  summary  first? 

Mr.  Laurel:  I would  appreciate  it  if  you  would.  There  may  be 
some  questions  in  connection  with  some  of  the  proposals  or  sug- 
gestions you  may  be  backing. 

Mrs.  Tolson  : The  problems  of  rural  poverty  are  deep  rooted 
in  the  thoughts,  lives,  and  customs  of  the  community.  Often  the 
general  public  has  opinions  which  are  unfounded.  The  popular 
opinion  is  that  the  poor  are  shiftless,  lazy,  and  not  desirous  of  a 
better  wayLpfJife_or  simply  that  this  is  good  enough  for  them. 

This  is  very  wrong  thinking.  The  poor  need  and  desire  the 
same  things  the  affluent  need  to  make  them  happy.  A person 
working  in  a better  environment  cannot  help  but  desire  a better 
way  of  life  when  a comparison  is  made  to  their  own.  However, 
the  handicap  is  poor  education,  lack  of  transportation  and  em- 
ployment, and  neglect  by  our  government-— local,  - State,  and 
Federal. 

Even  the  poor  people  in  a poor  community  are  exploited  by 
those  who  do^  get  ahead.  I am  thinking  if  the  poor  person  could 
get  information  of  all  kinds,  understand  their  relationship  to 


people  and  programs,  be  encourag<^d  to  vote  and  participate  in 
community  and  government  affairs,  grasp  at  the  new  opportuni- 
ties being  offered,  this  would  help  a lot  in  alleviating  rural  poverty. 

I feel  the  government  must  demand  that  the  poor  be  involved 
as  much  as  possible  regardless  of  public  opinion.  -"i 

Mr.  Laurel.  : Mrs.  Tolson,  will  you  open  now  for  questions  at 
this  time?  I believe  you  are  a neighborhood  worker,  is  that  right? 

„Mrs.  Tolson  : Yes,  I am. 

Mr.  Laurel:  Do  you  work  here  in  the  Washington,  D.C.,  area? 

Mrs.  Tolson  : No,  I woik  in  rural  areas. 

Mr.  Laurel:  In  rural  areas? 

Mrs.  Tolson  : Yes,  Brandywine,  Westwood,  Cedarville,  and 
Aquasco.  If  you  are  familiar  with  Washington,  it  is  out  Route  5, 
going  south,  the  southern  end  of  Prince  Georges  County. 

Mr.  Laurel;-  In  the  State  of  Maryland? 

Mrs.  Tolson  : Yes. 

Mr.  Laurel:  Are  there  any  questions  on  the  part  of  the  Com- 
mission? 

Dr.  Davis? 

Mr.  Lawrence  Davis:  Your  last  statement — I thinj^you  said 
that  you  feel  that  the  rural  poor,  should  be  involved' as  much  as 
possible  regardless  of  public  opinion.  Could  you  elaborate  on  that 
a little  bit?  Would  you  repeat  that  statement,  first? 

Mrs.  Tolson:  I feel  the  government  must  demand  that  the  poor 
be  involved  as.much  aii  possible  regardless  of  public  opinion. 

Mr.  Lawrence  Davis:  Regardh^ss  of  public  opinion.  Do  you 
sort  of  have  the  feeling  that  public  opinion  is  opposed  to  the  in- 
volvement of  the  poor?  That  is  what  I was  trying  to  get  at. 

Mrs.  Tolson  : Personally,  I think  so.  Do  you  want  me  to  tell 
you  why? 

Mr.  Lawrence  Davis:  Yes.  We  are  getting  two  sides  of  this 
thing  at  times,  but  I think  the  predominance  of  testimony  is  to 
the  effect  that  the  poor  should  be  involved  more  and  really  at  the 
planning  level,  and  so  bn.  You  seem  to  corroborate  that  view,  but 
occasionally  we  hear  somebody  say  something  different. 

Mrs.  Tolson  : Probably  if  I told  you  why — I summed  it  up  this 
way.  If  you  heard  the  testimony  first  I could  answer  the  question 
lst^0xr* 

Mr.  Lawrence  Davis  : Go  ahead. 

Mrs.  Tolson:  The  reason  I feel  that  the  poor  should  be  in- 
volved regardless  of  what  public  opinion  is,  is  that  this  is  a brand 
new  concept.  People  have  already  decided  people  are  poor  because 
they  wanted  to  be  this  way.  Very  often  people  feel  that  because 
I have  made  my  way  and  gone  this  far  that  the  next 'man  can  do 
it  too.  Yet  they  haven’t  taken  into  consideration  that  maybe  the 
next  man  hasn’t  had  the  opportunities  because  he  cou?d  have  had 
illness,  large  family,  all  of  these  things. 

All  these  things  may  have  put  him  at  a disadvantage.  Where 
they  have  come  out  of  school  with  a good  education,  the  white 
has  had  all  of  these  things.  He  has  never  had  to  get  them.  The 
poor  in  the  rural  area  has  not  had  these. 

Mr.  Lawrence  Davis  : You  think  that  involvement  of  the  poor 
would  help  analyze  the  problem  and  the  why  of  poverty  and 
probably  bring  about  more  effective  solutions  and  better  under- 
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standln^r  on  the  part  of  the  poor  as  well  as  those  who  are  more 
affluent? 

^Mrs.  TOLSON : I think  the  poor  need  to  know  that  this  probably 
will  help  them-  I get  involved  in  it.  I learn  from  it.  Sach  time  you 
learn  something  it  helps.  The  person  who  is  affluent  probably 
doesn^t  understand  what  poverty  is  all  about.  He  has  never  been 
in  it.  The  poor  can  tell  you  about  the  poor  better  than  the  rich  can. 

Mr,  Ford  : From  _some  of  the  testimony  the  general  view  is 
that  yes,  the  poor  obviously  understand  their  situation  much 
better,  but  the  kinds  of  solutions  that  they  are  able  to  offer  are 
frequently  not  very  good  ones. 

In  your  working  with  these' peoi>le  you  found  that  they  do  have 
good  ideas  as  to  ways  in  which  their  problems  can  be  solved  other 
than  general  ideas  of  more  government  aid  or  something  of  that 
nature. 

Mrs.  Tolson  : I don't  know  how  to  answer  that  because  they 
probably  can't  adequately  express  themselves.  '\ATiat  they  thinli 
is  that  they  need  a house  here  and  now.  Maybe  this  isn't  feasible 
right  now.  But  I think  they  need  to  be  assured  that  if  housing  is 
what,  they  that  there  are  programs  that  they  can  follow 

through,  or  that  the  government  or  some  power  structure  is  in- 
terested in  developing  this  housing.  - 

If  you  can  make  them  believe  this  is  coming.  They  may  not  be 
practical  in  their  thoughts  because  they  have  never  been  trained, 
but  a man  knows  if  he  needs  a house  and  if  he  needs  a job. 

Mr.  Hutchins:  I would  like^to  ask  Mrs.  Tolson  what  kind  of 
a rural  area  are  you  fri?  Is  this  a farming  area  or  urban  workers? 

Mrs.  ToiiSON : Thiis  is  a farm  area.  The  whole  business  is 
farming.  People  Usually  work  in  the  courthouse  in^  Tipper  Marl- 
boro or  in  other  industry  here  in  Washington.  ' 

Mrs;  Jackson  ; Have  you  worked  as  a neighborhood  worker  in 
the  ^ghettos?  I want  to  ask  you  the  differences  in  the  hopes  and 
aspirations  of  the  people  who  live  in.  this  farm  area  and  work, 
as  you  say,  in  the  city  sometimes.  They  do  both.  What  about  the 
thinking  of  the  people  in  the  ghettos  in  the  city  and  the  ones  on 
the  fringe  of  the  city.  How  do  they  compare  or  contrast?. 

Mrs.  Tolson:  I haven't  worked  in  any  of  the  ghettos  in  the 
city,  butj  have  been  in  the  CAP  area.  Prince  Georges,  and  talked 
with  the  director^ there  arid  have  heard  them  at  the  difference 
conferences.  The  problem  seems  to  be  about  the  same,  poor  'hous- 
ing, lack  of  sanitation. 

Only  government  agencies  can  really  do  these  things  because 
they  have  money.  I think  poverty  in  the  rural  area  is  a little  more 
extreme  simply  because  there  is  no  transportation  and  everything 
is  so  far  apart.  I know  because  myself  coming  out  of  a county 
high  school  when  I did,  I couldn't  get  a job  there.  I came  to  the 
city  and  all  I had.  to  recommend  me  was  a home  economics  teacher 
from  high  school.  Domestic  work  v/as  all  I could  do. 

Mr.  Lau^l  : Are  there  .any  other  questions?  If  not,  Mrs.  Tolson, 
we  appreciate  your  appearance.  Can  you  leave  your  copy  behind 
so  it  can  go  into  our  record  ? We  would  appreciate  it. 

The  Commission  now  will  recognize  Miss  Barbara  Moffett.  Can 
you  identify  yourself  and  giy<>  us  your  address,  whom  you  repre- 
sent, and  the  people  who  are  accompanying  you  this  afternoon? 


STATEMENT  OF  BARBARA  MOFFETT 

Miss  Moffett  : My  name  is  Barbara  Moffett,  secretary  of  t^e 

Community  Relations  Division  of  tbe  American  Frtei^s  Service 
Committee,  I am' accompanied,  by  otlier  menibers  of  the  staff  of 
the  Service  Committee:  Pamelia  Coe,  who  is  the  nation^^repre- 
sentativo  of  our  'Airier icaii  Indiati  program;  'Williain  Cxianuel, 
director  of  our  east  coast  migrant  leadership  education  program; 
and  sitting  in  is  Scott  Nielson  who  is  the  director  of  a community 
relations  projgram  we  are  running  in  rural  southern  Pennsylvania. 

^We  appreciate  very  much  being  ashed  to  testify  here  and  we 
have  submitted  our  testimony  to  your  staff.  It  is  rathe^  long  and 
detailed.  What  we  would  like  to  do  here  is  to  put  some  highlights 
before  yom  I have  a,  brief  summary.  ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Mr.  XjAURELi  : Would  you  be  nice  enough  to  give  us  a summary  ! 

Miss  Moffett  I am  particularly  anxious  to  do  that. 

The  Service  Committee,  as  you  know,  has  worked  on  the  prob- 
lems of  poverty  around  the  world  and  many  parts  of  this  coui^ry.- 
Right  now,  through  the  division  we  represent,  we  ; have  three 
groups  of  staff  members  who  had  experience  that  supplied  us  with 
our  recommendations,  support  Of  our  recommendations. 

'One ' group  works  with  farmworkers,  settled  or  migratory,  in 
California,  Florida,  Pennsylvania,  New  Y ork,  and  New  J ersey. 
Another  group  of  staff  works  with  Indian  problems  in  the  areas 
of  California,  Washington  State,  Montana,  and  Arizona.  W e ' have 
another  group  of  staff  who  works  in  the  Deep  South  on  a wide 
rang©  of  probloms  whicli  r©v©al©dL  to  us  very  much  th©  related 
evils  of  poverty  and  discrimination  and  the  need  to  tackle  both 

of  those  ^ ^ j i_ 

I-  will  speak  quickly,  reviewing  pur  main  points  and  then  hope 

the  questions  will  call  for  our  experience. 

We  have  seven  sections  of  recommendations. 

The  first  one  urges  the  Federal  Government  to  commit  itself 
to  an  attack  on  poverty  which  recognizes  the  need  for  massive 
government  resources  of  funds  and  of  technical  assistance  directed 
to  the  rural  poor  ; which  recognizes  the  need}  for  broad  planning 
and  policies  that  go  with  that  assistance  so  that  those  benefits  get 
to  those  who  need  them ; and,  finally,  which  recognizes  the  need 
for  maximum  - development  of  local leadership  and^  organization 
through  encouragement  of  independent,  locally  initiated  and  ad- 
ministered programs.  , . j . 

We  listened  to  some  of  the  recent  testimony  with  real  interest. 

I think  it  is  in  support  of  the  final  point  of  this  first  recommenda- 
tion'. The  first  two  points  are  important-— massive  resiources ; need 
for  planning  - and  policies  so  that  the  aid  reaches  those  it  is  ih- 
. tended  for:- 

But  in  our  testimony,  we  would  like  to  emphasize  the  final  one, 
the  need  5f or  developing  maximum  local  leadership,  the  need  to 
encourage  independent,  locally  initiated  and  administered  pro- 
grams. We  have  seen • the  trend  and  the  pressures,  which  were 
acknowledged  by  M Shriver  earlier  today,  to  back  away  from 
prog:rams  which  stress  the  organization  of  the  poor,  putting 
power  into  the  hands  of  the  poor.  }' 

Our  experience  tells  iis  this  is  a bad  sign  and  the  present  pack-| 
aged  programs  that  eliminated  development  of  Ipcal  l^dership  - 
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and  the  involvement  of  them  "will,  in  our  judgement,  spell  defeat 
for  any  attack  on  poverty.  . , 

We  have  seen  Jo  cal  leadership  thoroughly  involved  and  devel- 
oped and  therefore  able  to  carry  on  programs  locally.  We  have 
seen  the  opposite  side  of  this  coin,  too.  W^e  have  seen^'^top  down 
implementation  of  programs  without  full  participation  of  fhose 
whose  needs  programs  are  designed  to  meet.  And  we  see  it  is  not 
SIjlOC0SSf  Ul.1* 

We  see  the  channeling  of  programs  through  previously  un- 
inclusive  and  undemocratic  bodies  which  also  often  defeated  their 

purposes.  - ^ - 

We  have  a very  short  piece  of  experience  to  share  here.  It  is 
an  adult  education  program  on  the  San  Carlos  Apache  Reserva- 
tion. VISTA  volunteers  were  working  under  the  direction  of 
Indian  committees  and  it  was, successful.  W^hen  the  program  was 
taken  over  by  local  school  districts,  Indian  participation  quickly 
disappeared.  ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

We  listened  with  interest  to  the  discussion  during  Mr.  Shriver’s 
testimony  and  some  of  this  testimony  from  eastern  North  Carolina 
to  the  question  of  inclusiveness  of  a group  attacking  poverty  to 
the  requirement  that  they  be  broadly  representative. 

Our  experience  suggests  that  any  rigid^  requirement  of  broadly 
representativejgroups  will  styihie  local  initiative  and  involvement 
of  the  poor  in  many  situations.  We  are  not  only  thinking  of  the 
Deep  South.  We  see  it  in  other  parts  of  rural  America. 

We  were  glad  to  hear  Mr.  Shriver  defend  more  flexible  interpre- 
tation of  that  rule,  and  it  certainly  needs  to  be. 

The  second  recbmmendatpn  has  to  do  wth  the  need,  for  a steady 
income  and  tlie  heed  to  participate  in  decisions  aff^ting  the  avail- 
ability and  the  nature  of  such,  incom®*  W^e  are  talking  about  access 
to  the  means  of  production  and  equal _access  to  jobs.  W^e  are  talk- 
ing about  land  for  farming  and  supplementary  income,_fair  adju- 
dication and  protecstion  of  water  rights,  capital,  and  direct  loans 
at  little  or  ho  interest. 

We  are  talking  about  smalb  locally  relevant,  nondiscriminatory 
industries.  In  the  Indian  field  we  are  asking  that  a careful  look 
be  taken  about  Indian  hunting  and  fishing  rights. 

The  third  recommendation,  which  can  he.  supported  with  very 
eloquent  testimony  by  my  colleagues,  has  to  do  with  housing  which 
we  know  seyerar  of  the  more  recent  people  who  appeared  before 
you  today  mentioned. 

It  is  composed  of  such  factors  ^ as  lack  of  access  to  land  and 
unavailability  of  loans.  We  would  like  to  emphasize  another  aspect 
of  that  problem,  that  is,  the  prevalence  of  employer-owned  hous- 
ing which  puts  severe  restrictions  on  the  freedom  of  farmworkers. 

As  far  as  we  cah  observe,  for  farmers,  employer-owned  or  con- 
trolled housing  creates  a condition  of  20th  century  serfdom.  Free- 
dom to  seek  change  in  working  conditions,  to  participate  in  com- 
munity activities,  to  receive  community  services,  to  register  to 
vote,  to  enroll  . children  in  the  school  of  your  choice,  to  change  your 
job-T—all  of  these  things  become  myths  when  the  threat  of  eviction 
and  the  loss  of  job  prevails  as  it  does  in  the  case  of  employer-owned 
housing/  ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ - 
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We  note  it  is  an  issue  not  recognized  in  many  places.  We  are 
aware  that  already  in  the  90th  Congress  a bill  to  provide  **rapid 
tax  amortization  for  farmer-owned  housing  for  farmworkers'*  is 
introduced  by  a good  friend  of  farm  labor.  We  have  several  spe- 
cific recommendations  in  this  field.  ~ 

The  first  obviously  follows  from  the  statement.  That  is  the 
elimination  of  government  support  for  employer-controlled  hous- 
ing. Another  recommendation  flowing  from  this  is  Federal  action 
that  would  make  available  adequate  housing.  A third  recommenda- 
tion has  to  do  with  funding  an  expansion  of- the  rent  supplement 
program  to  meet  the  needs  of  rural  areas. 

Our  fourth  area  of  recommendation  has  to  do  with  rural  educa- 
tion. It  is  very  obvious  that  rural  education  needs  to  be  upgraded 
if  the  rural  poor  are  to  be  given  ,one  vital  tool  to  break  out  of 
poverty. 

Rural  schools  offer  fewer  courses,  less  adequate  equipment,  and 
often  limited  and  secondhand  books  which  are  outdated.  Our  work 
in  the  South  reveals  to  us  that  needs  and  inequalities  found  gen- 
erally in  rural  systems  are  conipounded  particularly  in  the  South 
where  the  dual  school  system  is  still  the  predominant  pattern  in 
spite  of  the  Supreme  Court's  school  desegregation  decisions. 

It^  is  our  clear  recommendation  that  the  dual  school  system  be 
abolished  absolutely  by  creating  equality  in  the  educational  system. 

Our  ^ fifth  recommendation  has  to  do  with  services.  It  is  very 
obvious  that  the_ rural  poor  need  accessible  services— — aggressive 
^niployment  services ; welfare  offices;  medical,  cultural,  and  recre- 
ational opportunities^;  credit ; and  legal  aid.  ^^e  are  calling  in  our 
report  to  you  for  a dispersal  of  services — -for  example,  an  employ- 
ment service  that  goes  to  the  people,  especially  to  those  who  need 
encouragement  through  years  of  experiencing  failure  or  rebuff. 

We  are  asking  for  area  review  or  appeal  boards  that  include 
the  poor  in  their  membership  so  the  poor  will  have  some  recourse 
or  means  of  appeal.  IVTany  local  offices  providing  services  are  under 
the  control  of  those  in  the  status  quo  and  therefore  do  not  repre- 
sent a real  service  to  the  poor. 

Our  sixth  area  of  recommendation  calls  for  expanded,  nationally 
uniform,  and  equal  coverage  under  social  welfare  laws.  This  has 
to  do  with  the  extension  of  social  security,  coverage  of  farm- 
workers under  unemployment  insurance,  the  inclusion  of  farm- 
workers under  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act. 

We  are  recommending  that  the  whole  area  of  public  assistance 
be  reviewed  and  that  Federal  contributions  be  increased  pending 
the  enactment  of  some  forni  of  income  guarantee. 

pur  seventh  recommendation  and  our  final  one  has  to  do  with 
Indian  experience.  We  are  calling  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
experience  of  Indian  tribes  on  reservations  has  both  negative  and 
positive  lessons  to  teach  concerning  rural  poverty.  We  are  urging 
you  to  heed  such  experience  as  tribes  themselves  have  shared 
with  you. 

We  are  very  aware  from  our  study  of  Indian  problems  and  from 
our  work  with  Indian  people  that  the  problems  of  Indians  are 
complex,  that  they  have  been  prone  to  have  oversimplified  solu- 
tions applied  to  them,  none  of  which  have  worked  over  a period 
of  history. 


We  hope  you  will  avoid  the  pitfall  of  easy  answers.  We  are 
aware  that  the  programs  of  the  OEO  have  been  highly  successful 
on  most  Indian  reservations.  W^e  want  jalso,  on  closing,  to  com- 
mend the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  for  its  newly  developing  na- 
tional  jX>olicy  wliich  empliasizes  community  development  and  ^du- 
catiom'*  We  hope  Congress  will  appropriate  enough  mones^  for 

tfiifem.  _ ^ , 

Si'EEia  ^*sa.‘y  brief  conclusion,  we  want  to  say  that  no  single  uinco- 
oirdMiafe^pop  shots  at  the  problemimf  rural  poverty  will  solwe  the 
proMeiassu-They  will  probably  just  snlve  our  consciences^  We  want 
toiuBidiSEdiine  something  that  was  brcmght  out  in  the  last  testimony ; 
thatris^^n  attacking  poverty,  we  sti31  too  often  rely  on  the  .under- 
lying'ibi^Sef  that  people  are  poor  because  of  their  own  inadequacies. 

lOnni^perience' indicates  that  if  we, are  to  have  a great  ori^ood 
society  awe  must  so  restructure  ouri  society  and  its  institutlon^ras 
to  meet  "^e  needs  and  aspirations  of  people  rather  "than  conianue 
to  try  and  change  people  to  fit  the  needs  and  capabilities  of  the 
institutions  we  have  created.  ^ .l-.  • 

Mr.  Laurel  : That  is  nice  testimony.  Miss  Moffett.  The  thing 
that  really  amazes  me  the  most  is  actually  that  your  recommenda- 
tions are  pretty  well  in  keeping  with  what  we  have  learned  as 
memberspf  the  Commission  in  the  testimony. 

For  example,  on  the  problems  of  the  American  Indian  when  we 
were  in  Tucson,  the  problems  in  the  Delta  area  when  we  were  in 
Memphis,  and  of  course,  now. 

You  have  - presented  an  amazing  report.  We_  will  appreciate  a 
copy  of  it  to  be  submitted  here  with  the  Commission. 

We ' are  open  now  for  questions  from^  the  members  of  the 
Commission. 

Mr,  Woodenlegs?  . 

Mr."  WOODENLEGS : I don’t  have  any  questions,  but  I want  to 
thank  the  American  Friends  Service  _ Committee  for  the  help  they 
have  given  to  the  Indian  people  especially  in,  Montana. 

About  5 years  ago,  I took  it  upon  myself  to  have  20  high  school 
students  come  to  the  reservation,  10  boys  and  10  girls.  My  people 
backed  off.  If  people  come  to  their  home,  they  shut  their  door.  But 
they  broke  a lot  of  barriers  between  the  white  and  the  Indian. 

We  danced  the  Indian  war  dance  and  they  danced  the  white 
dance.  I think  they  were  making  up  the  twist.  I just  wanted  to 
thank  them  for  the  help  they  have  given  the  Indian  people.  They 
helped  lift  the  load.  They  don’t  tell  the  people,  “You  should  do 
this,”  but  whatever  the  people  are  doing,  they  help.  This  is  good. 

Mr.  Laurel  : How  niuch  harder  it  is  to  break  barriers  than  to 
break  necks.  I am  very  much  aware  of  the  work  that  your  organi- 
zation has  done  among  the  poor,  among  the  Mexican  Americans, 
and  also  the  tremendous  cooperation  that  your  organization  has 
given  to  some  of  the  ethnic  groups.  We  are  very  much  concerned 
with  the  same  problems  you  are. 

Mr.  Hutchins  : I have  one  simple  question.  I had  the  impression 
that  employer-owned  housing  was  on  the  decrease.  For  example, 
in  mining  camps  in  eastern  Kentucky  there  are  two  or  three  that 
I know  of  which  have  been  sold  out  to  individuals  rather  than  to 
the  company.  Is  this  untrue  elsewhere  ? 
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Mr,  Channeil  : I tliimlc  to  be  untrue  as  f asr  as  migra- 

tory labor,  particularly,  SRstfe  traase  in  lElorida  w&iere  yoitr  migratory’’ 
labor  remains  for  8 mosii£b;s  Sa*  one  ^pot.  Tlaer ef ore  they"  real^" 
couldn’t  classify  as  permaseentiB^sider^. 

Then  there  is  another  a^pesi^cof  ei^i&oyer-owned  housing  whitSi 
coimes  into  this,  I could  c^e  ^^s^  an  ^:^i.mple  the  various  housing, 
au'thorities  in  Florida  'wK&iciii  ccguitnolled  by  the  city  saach  as 
Pompano  Beach,  Bell,  Pahc0lees^  sand  Snaath  Bay,  These  were  origi- 
nally built  as  Farm  Security -^"^Hninis&cation  camps  baiick  ira"  about 
1940,  put  up  as  temporary  ii»uiS^&gs. 

Shortly  after’wards,  the^e  pr^^sire  put  on  Farm  Security 

to  give  these  up  and  turnitJiieKD  q^^er  toidlfOGal  ownership.  They  were 

taken  over  ; and  like  all  isimisEii^  autlsaQKities,  are made  up  solely, 

I would  say,  of  those  wKo^  omsi^d  langei  farms  in  therrarea;  they 
"are  on  the  board  of  directot®L 

These  local  s;  housing  aiil^omties  dosnot  even  make  t;an  annual 
report  .to  the  city  commissism^that  appoints  them,  in  many  cases. 
It  is  impossible"  for  any osk=  else  to  get  in  annual  reports.  They 
have  deteriorated  oyer  ther^years.  They  are  in  a miserable  condi- 
tion. Sani’tary  facili'ties  are  practically  nonexistent  and  in  very 
' bad  repair  so  that  this  is  another  type  of  controlled  housing  which 
falls  under  the  name  of  local  housing  authority. 

Mr.  LaureLt  : Are  there  any  other  questions  ? " 

Mr.  Lawrence  Davis  : I wanted  to  ask  Miss  Moffett  a question 
so  I can  be  sure  I am  clear  on  one  statement.  I believe  you  spoke 
strongly  in  favor  of  involvement  of  the  poor  in  solutions  of  their 
problems.  I believe,  though,  you  warned  against  a rigid  structur- 
, ing.  Am  I correct?  Did  I infer  correctly  that  this  should  not  be 
so  rigid  and  should  be  more  flexible? 

Miss  Moffett  : I think  that  is  an  interpretation  that  is  perfectly 
accurate.  The  thing  most  on  , my  mind  was  the  rigid  requirement 
. of  broad  recommendation  excluding  the  power  structure  type  be- 
fore something  can  happen.  I am  thinking  of  our  experience  in 
Alabama  where  there  aren’t  enough  poverty  programs  going. 

Mr.  Lawrence  Davis  : W^e  have  had  this  expressed  in  different 
ways.  The  other  thing  was  the  guaranteed  income.  You  feel  that 
should  be  a federally  subsidized  program. 

Miss  Moffett:  I don’t  know  whether  we  have  thought  all  the 
way  through  on  that.  We  are  sure  you  need  something. 

Mrs.  Jackson:  Miss  Moffett,  your  very,  last  statement  has  al- 
ways challenged  me.  I think,  summing  it  up,  it  means  you  meet 
the  poor  on  their  terms  somewhat.  How  do  you  get  a person  with 
middle-class  values  meeting  the  poor  on  their  terms?  How  do  you 
achieve  that? 

Miss  Moffett:  First  I am  going  to  ask  any  of  my  colleagues. 

Miss  Coe:  May  I speak  to  that?  I know  we  felt  that  we  gained 
^graat  deal  more  from  the  North  Cheyenne  Tribe  than  we  gave. 
One  of  the  ways  was  the  education  of  middle-class  people  who" 
went  and  made,  the  efforfe^rojsl^  ito  Mreak  the  harriers.  We  learnt 
a:^eat  deal  more  in  thaitjfcSais  thanrwe  could  -possibly  have  mv3Eib. 
_^Mr.  Nielson  : l am  dia^actiar  of  the  farm  labor  program  therci. - 
When  I started  2 1/5>  yeans *a^,  I didn’t  know  everything  about 
farm  people  or  farm  la&fi>r  pirograiEns.  I moved  into  a migrant 
^^P->or  a month  in  PeiBtKsylTE^oaiia  amd  worked  as^a  potato  pickearL 
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Before  moving^  in  there  I felt  quite  confciiliesiit  in  rnyself, 
able  to  do  a complicated  job  like  teaching  colle^,  and  so  oiu  After 
being  there  for  a month  and  seeing  migrants  ^eat  nie  at  ctieckers 
and  generally  make  a fool  of  myself , I can  seetrthat  if  you  are  ask- 
ing someone  to  play  a- game  where  you  set  the-irules  ahead  of  tune, 
you  can  win  at  this  game.  But  if  you  have  1*^  game  where 

someone  else  sets  the  rules,  the  other  person  iis  likely  to  win. 

I didn't  do  very  well  in  that  migrant  camp.  ^ « 

Mr.  Laukbl.:  Miss  Moffett,  would  you  like  tso  give  it  a try? 

Miss  Moffett  : I think  my  friends  haye  spoken  eloquently.  ^ 

Mr.  Laurel:  I think  it  is  a good  question,  Br.^Jackson.  I^thmk 
you  sometimes  wonder  from  the  standpoint  of  involvement  that 
is  so  essential.  I believe  we  have  learned  from:  our  previous  testi- 
mony, for  example,  that  the  requi  remen t_is.  that  at  least  one-third 
of  the  poor  participate- — -isn't  that  correct? — on  the  structures  of 
the  CAP  boards,  and  so  on,  but  that  couldn't  preclude  a given 
community  giving  a' little  more  or  a better,  chance^  or^  opportunity 
to  the  poor  to  get  more  involved,  to  get  them  to  thinking  out  their 

own  needs,  and  so  oh.  . _ 

I was  also  very  glad  to  hear  the  particular  discussion  you  had 
to  make  with  reference  to  that.  I think  that  is  probably  what  Dr. 
Davis  had  reference  to.  . ^ 

It  has  been  most  illuminating  and  we  appreciate  your  testimony 

and  the  remarks  you  had  to  make. 

Before  you  leave  I would  like  to  ask  the  young  lady  who  worked 
with  the' Indians  a question.  Did  you  work  in  the  southwestern 
part. of  the  United  States?  • 

Miss  Coe  : I worked  at  the  San.  Carlos  Apache  Reservation  in 

Arizona. 

Mr.  LAXjREaj:  What  part?  ^ 

Miss  Coe  : Middle  Arizona,  due  east  of  Phoenix. 

Mr.  Libby:  Apparently  you  have  worked  with  the  Penobscot 

Indians.  , . ^ „ . „ , ^ _ 

Miss  Coe  : We  have  a staff  member  who  is  actually  delegated 
to  the  Indian  Commission  of  the  State  of  Maine  to  try  to  help  the 
State  develop  a low  cost  housing  program  for  the  Maine  Indians. 
Before  that,  as  on  many  reservations,  we  have  a history  of  rela- 
tionship through  work  camps  going  back  some  10  years. 

Mr.  Lawrence  Davis  : I imagine  we  might  take  note  of  the  fact 
that  a compliment  was  made  about  a new  approach  by  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs.  They  have  not  always  been  so  complimented. 

Mr.;  Laurel:  I was  just  about  to  mention  that.  We  recognize 
that  they  have  probably  been  working  under  most  difficult  circum- 
stances. I think  the  most  difficult  is  the  lack  of  funds,  among  other 


I know  our  Commissioiuer  Gay  here,  our  good  friend  Connie  B. 
Gay,  was  very  shocked  as  to  the  condition  that  the  American  In- 
dians have  to  live ’in  whether  on  the  reservation  or  off  the  reserva- 
tion and  still  have  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  allowing  some 
activities  to  take  place  that  certainly  any  person  would  frown 

upon,  to  put  it  mildly.  . . • . ..  « 

Do  you  have  any  statement  to  make  in  connection  with  that. 
Miss  Moffett  : I would  have  to  admit  that  I couldn't  have  made 
such  a glowing  statement  about  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  a 
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year  s,go.  W^e  haven^t  seen  tlse  resuHs  yet.  As  far  as  the  liandicaps 
under  which  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  has  worked,  I think 
there  have  been  two  very  imiuortant  handicaps. 

The  first  one  is  national  policy  itself  that  is  set  by  Congrress,  not 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs^  Bractically  ail  of  the  history  of  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,,  the  policy,  whether  implied  or  stated, 
has  been  to  somehow  force  American  Indians  to  lose  their  culture, 
stop  talking’  their  languages^  and  assimilate;  into  the  non-Indian 
society,  preferably  to  move  off  the  reservation. 

This  policy  has  not  worked -and  I see  no  signs  that  it  ever  would. 
It  is  a good  way  to  niake  a lot:of  Indians  very  miserable.  Certainly 
they  have  been  handicapped  all  along  by  lack  of  funds. 

Mr,  Laurel  : Thank  you  again. 

Mr.  King:  Is  Dr.  Bateman  in  the  audience? 

You  may  proceed  when  you  are  -ready.  Would  you  state  your 
name  and  background  briefly  before  you  start  in?  If  you  have 
a written  testimony,  I trust  you  will  have  a copy  for  the  Com- 
mission? 

STATEMENT  OF  M.  MITCHELL-BATEMAN,  M.D. 

_ Bateman  : I am  Dr.  M.  Mitchell-Bateman,  director  of  the 

Ivest  irgmia  Department  ■ of  IVEental  Health.  WTe  are  indeed 
pieced  to  have  an  opportunity  to  add  our  words  and  thoughts . 

fli®  testimony  being  offered  to  the  Commission  oia  rural  poverty. 

We  are  vitally  concerned,  of  course,  with  the  mental  health 
leagues  we  feel  are  to  be  found  in  many  other  States. 

I come  from  West  Virginia.  Our  State  is  predominantly  rural, 
and  a large  number  of  men,  women,  and  children  still  live  in  pov- 
erty, despite  the  recent  improvements  of  the  economy  of  the  state. 

I want  to  make  clear  at  the  outset  that  I consider  the  rural 
a.rea.s  or  our  State  g*reat  potential  assets.  In  a world  of  expanding* 
populations  and  choking  urban  growth,  it  is  good  to  live  where 
there  are  some  open  spaces.  It  is  good  to  have  one’s  children  grow 
up  close  to  nature. 

W'e  are  greatly  concerned  that  so  many  of  our  rural  residents 
are  not  self-supporting,  and  that  they  do  not  have  access  to  es- 
sential services,  but ’we  must  not  try  to  force  them  into  cities  which 
are^  already  overcrowded,  and  in  which  many  of  the  sources  of 
their  strength  woulfdshe  lost. 

. -A-  large  number  of  men  and -women  from  AVest  Virginia,  includ- 
ing an  increasingly  large  number  of  our  younger,  productive  citi- 
z^ens,  move  to  the  urban  centers  of  the  East  and  Middle  West. 
Some  of  ^ these^  migrants  are  precisely  those  best  able  to  assume 
le^ership  in  tneir  home  communities.  These  are  lost. 

Others,  1^  well-prepared  for  city  life  and  who  are  best  suited 
to  community  lrfG»  are  unable^  to  find  places  for  themselves  as  self- 
supporting,  :^lf -respecting  j citizens.  They  become  public  charges 
and,  often,  return  to  our  State  broken  in  spirit. 

In  spite  of  improving  economic  conditions  and  generally  more 
prospects,  problems  remain,  and  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  mental  health  of  rural  West  Virginians,  these  problems,  we 
feel,  are  particularly  serious.. 
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Although  the  exact  relationship  between  l©w  incoime  ianfe^meuital 
illness  has  not  yet  been  established,  we  tdo  know  thasfc;  are 

especially  subject  to  a variety  of  mental  idisablBi ties. 

These  disabilities  are  accentuated  when  the  pmbBem  fis  hot 
recognized,  or  when  treatment  is  delayed  or  simply  mot  i^avj^labl^ 

For  example,  during  the  summer  of  1966,  the  West  Virginia 
Department  of  Mental  Health  made  a special  study  fior  Goy.ilEulett 
Smith  on  the  operation  of  Froject  Headstart.  In  ty^sits  tao  :nnor.ee 
than  100  classrooms,  around  the  State,  our  staif  memfee]^ '‘werre 
approached  by  a large  number  of  teachers  with  appea3S|^f®r  help. 
Many  5-  and  6-year-old  children  from  economically  deprive  ^aam- 
ilies  already  presented  a variety  of  emotional  problems,  ^^ani»e  of 
such  seriousness  that  their  teachers  felt  unable  to  deal  wi0h  ^iihem 
and  wanted  outside  professional  consultation.  One  teaclii^  ccoiebi- 
mented,  “This  child  is  sick— nervous  and  excitable  and  ^ran©e, 
just  like  his  brothers  and  sisters.  I couldnFt  get  any  help  f<^i^^henii, 
and  I suppose  I won't  be  able  to  get  any  help  for  this  one>^^^er^" 

I wish  I could  say  we  did  help  this  child  and  all  the  othu^s  lifee 
him  who  need  help,  but  your  Commission  was  established!  ^to  face 
facts,  and  I am  here  to  give  you  some  facts.  In  our  State  we  have 
55  county  school  boards;  only  two  or  three  have  staffs  which  are 
able  to  diagnose  even  the  most  prevalent  emotional  problems  of 
childhood  and  adolescence.  There  are  long  waiting  lists,  a^d  after 
diagnosis,  little  likelihood  of  treatment  being  made  available  in 
time.  A certain  leveling  takes  place  here:  The  economicailly  de- 
prived are  not  getting  treatment,  but  even  those  from  ::::^milies 
with  higher  incomes  may  never  see  a iprofessional  mental  ii  health 
worker,  either. 

In  one  of  our  State  mental  hospitals;  we  have  a special  unit  for 
severely  disturbed  children.  This  sinjgle  unit — subsidized,  inci- 
dentally, completely  by  Federal  funds — can  treat  only  40  children 
at  a time.  Any  child  who  is  so  severely  ill  as  to  require  hospitaliza- 
tion will  be  a patient  for  many,  many  months.  You  have  no  rapid 
turnover  among  these  patients,  and  40  beds  will  meet  the  needs 
of  very  few  youngsters.  Outside  this  special  unit,  other  children 
are  on  regular  wards  and  cannot  get  the  kind  of  intensive  attention 
we  want  desperately  to  provide.  Often,  it  is  only  the  lucky  ones 
who  get  to  the  hospital  or  to  an  outpatient  psychiatric  clinic.  We 
know  there  are  sick  children — ^very  sick  children — in  our  rural 
areas  who  are  receiving  no  professional  help,  largely  because  their 
needs  are  not  recognized. 

Another  group  of  special  concern  to  us  is  the  aged,  paarticularly 
those  with  low  incomes  who  are  living  in  the  more  isolated  rural 
sections  of  our  State.  The  number ,:.and  percentage  of  elderly  in 
the  State's  population  has  been  increasing.  In  addition  to  the 
problems  of  housing  and  nutrition,  we  find,  of  course,  among  the 
elderly  a disproportionate  number  with  little  education,  few  mar- 
ketable skills  to  improve  their  limited  financial  resources.' Years 
of  living  in  substandard  housing,  on  inadequate  diets,  a lifetime 
of  medicar  neglect — -all  have  taken  their  toll.  Because  of  the  out- 
migration of  the  young,  a great  number  of  elderly  in  Appalachia 
are  without  normal  family  ties,  thus  hastening  the  piflEOcess  and 
discomforts  of  aging,  and  forcing  them  to  depend  tKsr  the  com- 
munity for  even  minimal  needs. 
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We  shouldn't  let  a person  die  by  himself , whether  it  be  in  a 
shack  in  the  woods*  or  in  a lonely  room  in  a ghetto  tenement,  i-oo 
many  of  our  elderly  people  are  sent — out  of  kindness,  you 
believe  me — ^to  a State  mental  hospital,  for  there  are  few  o*^ber 
places  in  the  State  to  care  for  an  elderly,  ind^enr,  probably 
crofechety  individual  whose  family  is  no  better  off  than  he  is.  l 
often  wonder  why  we  can't  help  him  spend  his  la^  years  in  aigni'cy, 
among  friends,  in  more  familiar  surroundings.  Some  have  spoicen 
of  foster  home  care  programs  for  the  elderly.  . — . 

Now  let  us  take  a brief  look  at  a mental  health  problem  which 
seems  to  be  accentuated  by  a condition  of  poverty  in  rural  areas. 
I speak  about  mental  retardation.  There  are  no  adequate  studies 
of  the  actual  incidence  of  mental  retardation  in  an  area  like  ours, 
but  experience  has  shown  that  there  are  relatively  more  mentahy 
retarded  persons  in  deprived,  isolated  rural  areas  than  are  found 
in  urban  areas.  In  searching  for  reasons,  we  find  ourselves  in  the 
middle  of  a vicious  circle : Poverty  contributes  to  mental  retard^ 
tion,  mental  retardation  contributes  to  poverty.  Rural  areas  with 
a high  percentage  of  families  living  in  poverty  usually  lack  ap- 
propriate medical  facilities  for  the  full  and  healthy  development 
of  the  individual.  The  mother  may  be  suffering  from  malnutrition 
and  the  usual  difficulties  that  occur  during  her  most  susceptible 
pgi^iods  of  pregnancy.  She  may  be  weak  from  a succession  of  ill-- 
nesses  which  have  not  been  treated,  and  from  a series  of  preg- 
nancies  for  which  she  received  inadequate  prenatal  serv^es,  it 
any  at  all.  In  this  kind  of  situattion,  it  is  more  likely  that  she  will 
have  a retarded  child  than  if  she  had  had  the  advantages  of  urban. 


middle-class  medical  care.,  ^ , . ' , , . ^ ^ 4.  .1 

We  are  also  extremely  concerned  about  the  kind  of  retardation 
which  can  be  traced  to  cultural  deprivation,  but  which  is  almost 
indistinguishable  from  retardation  stemming  from  other  causes 
when  a child  is  not  helped  early  in  life. 

In  this  connection,  let  me  say  that  some  of  our  needy  rural  coun- 
ties have  very  high  rates  of  persons  admitted  >to  State  -mental 
hospitals,  including  mentally  retarded  and  mentally  ill,  but  we 
need  further  research  to  determine  whether  these  rates  reflect 
a population  more  truly  disturbed  than  national  averag^,  or 
whether  the  high  rates  merely  indicate  that  the  community  offered 
no  alternatives  to  hospitalization  in  a State  institution. 

With  this  brief  outline  of  only  a few  of  our  concerns  in  terms 
of  the  high  ratio  between  poverty  and  mental  health,  we  would 
like  to  tell  this  Commission  briefly  how  we  would  hope  to  serve 
tjie  people  of  Virginia,  and  the  needs  that  are  paramount,  in 

terms  of  attempting  to  meet  these  problems  in  all  areas.  • 

We,  of  course,  like  many  other  States,  are  planning  the  develop- 
ment of  comprehensive  community  mental  health  services.  Of 
course,  we  plan  these  centers  to  be  in  urban  areas— or  what  we 
call  urban  areas  in  our  rural  State,  for  we  have  only  eight  cities 
with  more  than  20,000  residents.  To*  reach  people  in  the  more  re- 
mote rural  areas,  we  plan  to  have  traveling  psychiatric  teams  con- 
sisting of  psychiatrist,  psychologist,  psychiatric  social  worker, 
and  registered  nurse  who  will  be  available  at  limited  times,  per- 
haps once  or  twice  a month  as  a minimum.  W®  would  hope  in  many 
instances  as  often  as  once  a week. 
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At  the  same  time,  we^  are  plannin^r  services  xor  the  retarded 
throu^rhoiit  the  State.  It  is  clear  that  the  provision  of  more  insti- 
tutional heds  will  not  provide  an  answer  to  this  problem.  We  want 
to  develop  a network  of  community  facilities  which  will  enable  us, 
first,  to  identify  the  retarded  population,  to  provide  consultation 
to  families  locally,  and  to  provide  training**  sheltered  workshops, 
and  other  programs  which  will  enable  large  numbers  in  this  group 
to  become  at  least  partially  independent  and  self-supporting.  We 
are  concerned  in  terms  of  perpetuating  this  situation  and  thus 
getting  at  its  causes.  Such  an  approach,  of  course,  will  require 
not  only  an  increase  in  services  desig^ned  specifically  for  the  re- 
terded,  but  increased  programs  in  maternal  and  child  health  and 
job  services,  education,  welfare,  and  other  services. 

It  is  the  goal  of  the  Department  of  Mental  Health  to  make 
mental  health  professionals  available  to  every  county  school  sys- 
tem to  help  teachers  to  identify  and  to  work  with  disturbed  chil- 
dren. For  more  intensive  psychiatric  intervention,  patients  would 
be  referred  to  the  nearest  mental  health  center. 

If  you  ask  me  when  these  programs  and  services  will  become  a 
reality,  I can  tell  you  only  that  our  plans  are  made  and  that  we 
are  moving  as  quickly  as  funds  and  manpower  permit.  Two  cen- 
ters are  already  well  into  development.  Support  for  the  programs 
has  been  most  vocal  from  the  Governor  of  West  Virginia,  from 
State  and  county  officials,  the  imedical  profession,  school  and  wel- 
fare personnel,  and  the  publics  I would  emphasize  local.  Getting 
the  support  translated  ihto  ^funds  is  a different  matter.  But  the 
shortage  of  manpower,  as  to  specialists  in  particular,  of  course 
is  another  factor  that  Jias  to>ibe: overcome  in  the  rural  areas.  Com- 
munities in  our  state  with  an  average  family  income  of  less  than 
$3,000  a year  have  discovered  with,  great  surprise  that  even  the 
offer  in  the  realms  of  $25,000  a year  will  not  produce  a psychia- 
trist, nor  persuade  a doctor's  wife  to  move  into  an  area  where 
schools  are  poor,  the  nearest  theater  is  20  miles  over  rough  moun- 
tain roads,  the  nearest  specialty  dress  shop  twice  as  far  as  that. 
What  can  we  do,  then,  with  this  problem  of  getting  the  manpower 
to  come  into  rural  areas,  and  for  adequate  funding  of  such 
programs? 

Most  rural  communities  do  not  need  to  be  told  that  mental  health 
services  would  help  their  people.  They  want  to  have  them.  They 
need  professionals  to  counsel  a disturbed  child,  to  . help  ease  a 
young  mother's  severe  depression,  to  be  concerned  with  a 40-year- 
old  man  who  attempted  suicide  after  being  laid  off  by  the  mine 
in  which  he  had  "worked/ since_  he  was  14  years  old.  It  is  difficult 
to  explain  to  a community  wBiich  wants  and  needs  help  why  we 
i^ire  not  able  to  deliver. 

We  are  attempting,  therefore,  two  programs.  Both  of  these  are 

poverty  sources  of  funding.  We  also 
asked  for  a program  by  the^  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  which 
would  /help  /provide  technical  assistance  to  communities  which 
reco^iize  this  need  for  the  mental  health  services,  but  which  are 
not  able  and  have  not  the  resources  to  develop  their  own  programs. 

We  find,' for  example,  that  there  are  many  communities  that 
^ve  community  action  groups  going  on— they  want  to  write  into 
their  community  action  programs  a health  component,  and  they 


are  particularly  interested  in  the  mental  health  compoimn^ 
there  is  a scarcity  of  manpower  to  provide  them  with  techmcal 
assistance  to  actually  get  these  components  written  in,  to  get  them 
to  the  point  where  they  can  be  funded  and  then  try  to  deliver  some 

Our  program  for  technical  assistance  was  approved  by  our 
regional  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  but  it  has  not  been 
funded.  By  the  time  it  was  to  be  approved,  _ it  had  already  con^ 
mitted  its  funds  elsewhere.  So  this  proposal  is  still  on  pap^,  and 
our  staif — when  I say  “our  staff”,  the  staff  for  the  department 
of  Mental  Health  which  is  attempting  to  stretch  itself  to  cover 
the  area — is  frankly  not  meeting  __  the  need  and  providing  this 
technical  assistance  to  the  communities.  ^ 

Even  with  traveling  psychiatric  teams,  we  were  unable  to  de- 
velop these  as  we  had  proposed.  There  must  be  the  local  mentel 
health  workers  or  such  a team  m not  effective.  So^  we  hope  to  be 
able  to  train  our  rural  p'^ople,  ::especially  those  with  high  sch<^l 
educations,  to  be  on-the-spot  generalists  who  know  what  to  do 
until  the  doctor  comes. 

Indeed,  if  necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention,  the  one  en- 
couraging note  in  the  manpower  picture  is  the  possibility  of 
recruiting  local  people  who  will  obtain  training  and  become  meptal 
health  workers  in  their  own  communities.  Many  of  these  mehtal 
health  workers  will  come  from  the  ranks  of  the  rural  poor, 

themselves.  . . , ^ , 

There  are  two  special  programs  now  underway  in  mental  health 
which  offer  promise  of  better  services  for  some  of  the  economically 
deprived  in  our  State.  V^e  see  these  as  essential  forerunners  of 
more  permanent  programs.  Both  are  funded  in  greatest  part  by 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.  , . , 

The  first  is  VISTA,  Volunteers  in  Service  to  America,  in  which 
106  volunteers  from  all  over  the  country  are  working  in  our  State 
hospitals  for  the  mentally  ill  and  mentally  retarded,  and  in  com- 
munify  mentaljhealth  programs.  Some  of  these  volunteers  are 
learning  first  hand,  and  for  the  first  time,  the  problems  of  rural 
poverty,  for  they  daily  share  the  lives  of  families  in  the  most 
underprivileged  areas.  One  VISTA  volunteer  called  on  a young 
mother  recently  returned  from  a mental  hospital  and  found  her 
extremely  agitated.  She  was  not  well  enough  to  can  the  fruits  and 
vegetables  in  her  small  garden,  but  knew  the  family  would  go 
hungry  if  the  work  did  not  get  done.  The  volunteer,  who  had 
grown  up  on  a midwest  farm,  spent  the  day  putting  up  the  fruits 
and  vegetables  while  the  whole  family  joined  in.  This  simple  act 
of  loving  intervention  by  the  volunteer  calmed  the  mother,  and 
enabled  her  to  receive  further  treatment  at  home  instead  of 
returning  to  the  hospital. 

We  hope  the  VISTA  program  vyill  expand  still  further.  We 
want  and  we  need  these  volunteers  in  the  mental  health  program 
in  West  Virginia.  It  is  proving  to  be  a program  from  which  we 
can  learn  a great  deal. 

The  second  special  program  now  underway  is  the  foster  grand- 
parent program,  in  which  men  and  women  60  years  of  age  and 
over  work  with  emotionally  disturbed  and  mentally  retarded 
children  in  two  State  hospitals  and  in  a day  care  center . for 


mentally  retarded  children.  Ninety-eight  ‘'grandparents**  are  now 
on  duty.  The  benefit  to  the  children  in  having  these  older  men 
and  women  personally  assigned  to  them  was  immediate  and 
dramatic,  but  just  as  important  was  the  effect  on  the  men  and 
women  themselves.  Many  are  from  rural  areas,  and,  before  the 
program,  in  the  words  of  one,  ‘T  just  couldn*t  believe  there  was 
nothing  else  for  me  to  do  in  this  world.**  With  the  foster  grand- 
parent prc%ram,  there  is  a great  deal  for  them  still  to  do  in  this 
world.  If  you  doubt  the  value  of  the  program,  I invite  you  to 
drop  by  our  hospitals  and  observe  the  grandparents  as  they  work 
with  the  children,  as  they  greet  and  are  greeted  by  the  hospital 
staff,  and  as  they  make  plans  for  the  next  day*s  and  the  next 
week*s  progranis.  One  man  84  years  oid  walks  several  miles  each 
day  from  his  rural  home  to  reach  a busline,  and  then  works  and 
plays  vigorously  with  the  child  assigned  to  him.  During  bad 
weather  he  didn’t  miss  a day.  “His**  child  needed  him  too  much. 

I have  outlined  some  of  our  problems,  and  some  of  the  steps 
we  are  taking  to  meet  them.  Our  needs  are  many.  We  have 
started  with  strong  measures.  It  is  important  that  we  look  for- 
ward to  carrying  on  these  and  to  extending  them.  These  resources 
at  the  present  time,  as  you  know,  do  not  match  our  needs.  I am 
sure  it  is  true  all  over  the. counter. 

Our  State  legislature,  now  in  session  in  Charleston,  has  been 
extremely  sympathetic  to  the  entire  mental:  health  program  of 
the  State.  There  is  a keen  awareness  of  responsibility  for  the 
poor.  However,  the  demands  on  the  State*s  budget  are  very  great. 
Welfare,  education,  roads- — all  are  claiming  larger  shares  of  the 
limited  number  of  State  ^dollars.  As  one  of  the  poorer  States,  we 
have  had  to  take  innovative  steps,  just  to  claim  our  total  rightful 
share  of  Federal  grant  programs.  We  find  very  often  that  the 
Federal  grants,  of  course,  in  their  attempting  to  be  spread  oat 
over  the  country,  vv'e  feel,  do  not  give  sufficient  weight  to  the 
needs  of  an  area  where  the  population  is  dispersed  rather  than 
concentrated,  , 

We  must  look  to  the  Federal  Government  for  continued;  par- 
ticipation in  programs  which  mean  life  and  health  for  the  poor. 
It  is  not  possible  for  a State  such  as  West  Virginia  to  develop 
and  maintain  these  essential  programs  without  Federal  support 
and  participation.  We  must  have  the  cooperation  of  Federal,  State, 
and  local  governments,  and  of  the  public,  for  adequate  mental 
health  services. 

West  Virginians  are  compassionate,  proud,  hardworking  people. 
They  have  come  to  realize  along  with  many  others  throughout  the 
country,  and  as  we  have  heard  earlier  today,  that  in  order  for 
any  program  to  be  f ully^  responsive  for  the  needs  of  the  people, 
it  must  be  planned  and  developed  and  nurtured  through  the 
involvement  of  all  pei  sons  concerned.  That  is,  the  elected  leader- 
ship at  all  levels,  the  professionals  who  must  deliver  services, 
and  the  recipients  who,  after  all,  know  best  what  is  hurting  and, 
most  of  the  time,  why.  You  can  count  on  West  Virginians  to  want 
to  cooperate  in  the  area  of  any  basic  programs  that  are  developed 
and  are  being  developed  for  the  betterment  of  their  health  and 
welfare- services. 
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It  is  because  of  our  special  concern  for  the  rural  popu^ticm 
that  we  are  pleased  with  the  hearings  your  Commission  on  Rural 
Poverty  have  been  holding.  We  r^lize  there 

tendency  in  many  places  to  forget  the  pai:ticular  promems  which 
arise  when  people  are  dispersed,  when  heeds  are  great  but  services 
are  far  away.  We  feel  that  urban  and  rural  areas  are  interde- 
pendent, and  should  be  involved  in  an  integrated  panning  actiyity\ 

My  final  plea  or  my  to_tal  plea,  I suppose,  • therefore,  in  view  of 
the  background  material,  is  that  this  Commission 

mend  that  the  experience  gained  now  or  the  experiences  ■mat  ^e 

now  being  gained  through  the  many  poverty  progranis  be  inte- 
grated and  translated  into  a course  of  procedures,  guidelines  of 
ongoing  Federal,  State,  and  local  agencies.  ^ ^ _ 

: My  further  plea  is  tha,t  we  not  fumble^ the  ball  here  by  doing 
too  little  too  slowly  for  the  areas  that  still  contain  a significant 
reservoir  of  human  resources.  - ; 

We  thank  you  very  much  for  this  time.  ^ . 

The  Chairman  : We  thank  you.  Dr.  Bateman.  You  are  doing  a 
tremendous  work  in  the  field  which  certainly  has  long  been 


Strange,  as  it  may  seem,  I live  in  western  Illinois,  niy 

hurried  time  at  home,  I tore  out  a page  on  the  foster  grandparents 
program  at~the  Dixon^  111.,  State  Hospital,  where  1,000  boys  and 
girls  between  the  ages  of  12  and  20/  are  benefiting  so  wond^- 
f ully  by  the  love  and  through  their  progress  in  having  been  taught 
vsrith  foster  ^alidp^^  . I did : want  to  have  the  opi^rtunity  to 
display  this  information,  and  you  gave  it  to__me  out  of  my  file^ 
Mr.  RoesseL  : Dr.  Bateman,  I would  like  to  ask  a question  for 
clarification;  In  the  latter  part  of  your  testimony,  you  mei^ioned 
the  fact  that  your  final  plea,  I believe  you  smd,  -wouln  be  for 
existing  State  and  local  agencies  to  be  the  vehicle  in  ’v^Jiich  the 
poverty  program  is  contained^^  Those  weren  t your  words,  but  1 
wanted  to  make  sure  that  is  what  you  meant.^  ^ ^ _ 

Are  you  saying  that  it  would  be  wise  to  divide  up  the  Omce  of 
Economic  Opportunity  to  existing  Federal  and  State  agencies. 
Is  that  what  you  are  suggesting?  ' ; . 

. I)r;  OBAteman  : No,  this  isn -t  what  I am  saying.  I am_s^ing 
that  I would  hope  that  some  mechanism  is  built  into  our  Federal 
program  and  structure  to  filter  down  to  all  ■ areas  for  translating 
what  is  being  learned  in  connection  with  the  way  of  getting 
services  developed  and  deiivereid  through  our  poverty  program 
mechanisms.  I think  this  is  what  we  have  heard  people  talk  about 
this  afternoon,  that  it  is  on©  f hing  to ; developia-program  and  say 
■we  have  it  planned  but  on  paper  and  another  thing  to  say_  we 
have  ac  delivered  and  to  ha^ye  people  able  to  utilize 

these  programs.  -‘  V ■ ^ ^ ^ ^ i.  ' ^ _ 

I feel  that  a great  deal  is  being  learned  about  how  programs 

really  get  delivered  to  the  point  of  perfection  through  the  various 

- procedures  of  these  ppyerty  progra^  I hope  that  this^  experience 
can  be  translated  to  e tha,t  will  have  the 

. continuing,  ongoing  responsibilities.  ' ; v - ^ . , , 2 v 

]!dr2VFORb:  Dr-  Bateman;  you,  have  brought  up  a point^th^  r^s 
^^sturbed  me  with  regard  Sto:  so  a great/deal  ^of,  Ihe 

testimony  tha,t  we  ha,ve  been  having.  And  l am  sure  the  situation 


varies  from  one  rural  area  to  another.  But  we  have  heard  a 
number  of  witnesses  say  that  we  don’t  want  the  rural  people 
moving  into  urban  centers  because  their  problems  can  be  handled 
adequately  where  they  are.  And  yet  you  present  a picture  of  a 
very  grave  inadequacy  of  services  for  mental  health.  I listened 
very  closely  when  you  were  discussing  the  difficulties  of  getting, 
say,  a psychiatrist  to  these  areas,  and  I am  not  sure  you  came  out 
with  the  solution  to  the  problem.  Maj^be^it  slipped  by  me. 

I know*  of  course,  being  from  your  sister.  State  of  Kentucky, 
that  we  have  serious  problems  in  providing  not  only  psychiatrists 
and  specialists,  but  even - general  practitioners  to  our  mountain 
counties.  You  are  certainly  correct  in  saying  that  it  isn’t  simply 
the  poor,  but  also  many  of  the  middle  class  who  are  unable  to 
obtain  services.  Nobody  is  of  the  position  to  force  physicians  to 
stay  in  these  urban  places,  but  we  haven’t  been  very  successful 
in  moving  them  out  to  where  the  people  are. 

Is  there  any  reason  to  believe  that  we  can  surmount  this 
problem? 

Dr.  Bateman  : I think  this  is  certainly  something  that  has  no 
ready  answer  in  this  regard.  Our  point  here  is  that  there  are 
other  kinds  of  people,  many  people,  jother  kinds  of  people  and 
other  kinds  of  workers,  mental  health  workers,  who  can  be  de- 
veloped to  fill  in  the  gap  in  relationship  to  where  people  are  and 
provide  services  to  them  at  this  point  in  life,  sending  them  out 
from  wherever  your  centers  of  service  are  developed. 

—-Mr.  Ford  : Doesn’t  that  still  give  you  second-class  services  ? Can 
you  extend  the  same  thing  to  school  teachers  as  well,  and  some 
of  these  other  service  workers,  where  we  have  had  these  very 
serious  deficiencies  in  bur  communities  with  dispersed  population. 
I am  wondering  what  kind  of  solutions  are  available  if  we  are 
going  to  keep  the  people  in  these  areas  as  we  are  being  urged 
by  many  witnesses. 

How  are  we  going  to  solve  the  problem  of  giving  them  first- 
class  citizenship  services  when  the  solution  you  seem  to  be  posing 
is  one  which  tightens  up  or  closes  up  some  of  the  gap  but  there 
is  still  a tremendous  gap  ? — 

Dr.  Bateman  : That  is  right.  I don’t  have  the  full  answer  to, 
this.  We  do  feel,  or  I certainly  feel,  that  this  is  another  one  6T‘ 
the  reasons  why  we  need  to  look  at  our  funding  mechanisms. 
You  know,  there  are  a number  of  health  areas  of  developed 
standards  that  say  that  we  should  have  so  many  physicians  for 
so  .many  thousand  people.  We  think  another  dimension  has  to 
be  added  to  this  even  in  planning  for  a public  health  program, 
and  so  on.  You  also  have  to  add  a distance  factor  and  an  accessi- 
bility factor,  and  we  can’t  necessarily  go  on  these  standards  right 
across,takingintocorisiderationpopulationonly;- 

I think  this  is  going  to  be  true  in  all  of  the  attempts  to  reach 
solutions  in  this  regard.  Now  bn  the  other  hand,  if  I might  be  a 
bit  of  a heretic,  I am  hot  at  all  convinced— —and  I am  a physician 
and  I am  a psychiatrist-— but  I am  not  at  all  convinced  that  having 
a psychiatrist  .on:  the  spot  is  necessary  for  first-class  mental  health 
services,  particularly  if  we  are  talking  about  some  areas  of  pre- 
vention, early  detection,  and  that  kind  of  thing. 
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Mr.  Ford  : Let  me  ask  another  question  not  directly  related  to 
this.  I know  that  we  heard  in  some — not  this  Commission — 
but  from  some  group,  those  dealing  with  the  Eastern  Kentuckians, 
there  appeared  to  be  associated  with  the  work  experience  and 
training  program  a lowering  of  mental  health  problems  to  those 
who  were  employed.  Have  you  observed  that  in  W^est  Virginia? 

Dr.  Bateman:  I wouldn't  say  that  I have  first-hand  experience 
with  this.  I am  not  sure  what  the  reported  results  would  be. 
“We  certainly  know  that  in  relationship  to  those  persons  where 
we  are  able  to  provide  some  area  of  training,  providing^  some 
feeling  of  success  in  being  able  to  succeed  at  something,  it  is  a 
very  vital  part  of  the  personas  actual  health  who  have  gotten  to 
the  hospital.  This  is  one  of  the  things  where  it  begins  to  make 
the  difference  as  to  whether'this  person  stays  in  the  community 
or  comes  back,  of  the  many  people  that  we  see. 

This  is  why,  really,  in  terms  of  our  own  State  budget,  we  have 
a very  difficult  time  being  in  cornpetition  with  employment 
security  or  with  welfare,  or  even  with  school  budgets.  But  we 
know  that  any  other  agency  that  can  properly  carry  out  its  job 
makes  an  easier  job  for  us. 

Mrs.  Caldwell:  Coming  from  a very  rural  State  myself,  and 
having  been  involved  in  mental  health  planning  program,  we 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  in  the  rural  areas  you  had  really 
more  serious  problems  of  acute  neglect.  It  was  very  shocking  in 
one  instance  to  find  that  one  of  the  most  rural  areas  had  the 
mighest  rate  of  drug  addiction- 

I wonder  if  you  have  run  into  anything  like  that  in  your 
mental  health  planning?  Really,  you  think  of  poverty,  but  you 
don't  think  of  the  serious  social  problems  quite  often  as  existing 
in  the  rural  areas.  Yet  they  are  there* 

Dr.  Bateman:  We  have  not  run  into  drug  addiction,  as  such. 
But  there  is  a higher  rate  of  alcoholism,  we  feel,  in  these  areas. 

As  I mentioned  earlier,  we  just  don't  know  what  the  extent 
is  in  terms  of  the  cultural  retardation  aspects.  One  of  our  workers 
projected  that  if  we  could  really  fasten  in  at  this  level  in  terms 
of  the  very  young  children  in  all  areas,' that  we  would  see  certainly 
a marked  change  in  relationship  to  dropout,  divorce,  and  so  on. 
This  is  maybe  farfetched  for  some  people,  but  the  problems  are 
acute.  They  are  not  invisible-  There  is  a tendency,  as  mentioned 
earlier,  to  excuse  this  on  some  degree  of  apathy  or  something, 
not  realizing  the  very  deep  pain  or  depression. 

We  have  a very  high  rate  of  depression  of  people  who  actually 
get  to  the  hospital. 

Mrs.  Jackson:  I was  just  taking  the  long-range  view  and  tying 
in  an  idea  which  is  entirely  fresh  to  me.  I somewhere  felt  that  any 
mental  health  work  had  to  be  done  by  an  expert.  When  you 
mentioned  the  high  school  volunteer  . workers  in  niental  health,  I 
was  thiriking  of  the  aid  that  is  available  for  training  people  to 
meet  the  manpower  shortage  for ' health  workers,  and  the  like. 
I could  just  see  those  two  things  working  together,  that  these 
people  are  showing  this  inclination,  aiid  they  could  be  from  the 
poor,  too,  because  as  we  say,  there  is  as  much  potential  there”  as 
from  the  other  groups.  They  may  move  on  through  this  and 
become  psychiatrists,  like  yourself. 
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Mr.  Ford:  If  they  come  back.  Our  experience  certainly  is  that 
they  don't  come  back.  They  go  out,  and  the  problems  remain  there. 
I think  this  is  one  of  the  really  acute  problems  of  our  rural  areas, 
not  simply  in  the  area  of  mental  health  or  total  health,  but  the 
various  services  of  an  institutional  type  that  are  required. 

Mrs.  J ACKSON : I would  propose  that  we  put  in  the  counseling 
and  the  guidance  section,  in  the  selection  of  the  vocation,  that 
this  be  done,  that  they  are  coming'  back.  It  is  a job  for  the 
educators. 

Dr.  Bateman  : I would  say  under  the  Appalachian  Commission 
approach,  hopefully,  your  communities  are  being  approached  from 
a total  sense.  You  are  not  just  trying  to  develop  your  manpower 
isolated  from  the  total  development,  economic  development  of  the 
entire  region.  This  must  go  on  as  well,  if  there  is  to  be  anything 
attracted  there  to  hold  people  in  the  area. 

The  Chairman  ; Dr.  Bateman,  thankqyou  for  your  very  generous 
and  kind  presentation.  Thank  you  for  * answering  the  questions. 
You  are  a very^^very  wonderful  witness. 

Is  Mr.  Mathiason  in  the  room?  If  not,  is  Mr.  Esser? 

Mr.  Esser:  Yes. 

The  Chairman:  Would  you  give  us  your  name,  which  I just 
did?  Give  us  your  name,  your  proper  title,  and  if  you  have  a 
statement  that  you  would  file  with  the  Commission. 

I George  H.  Esser,  Jr.,  executive  director,  the 
North  Carolina  Fund,  Durham,  N.  C. 

I would  like  to  make  a few  remarks  initially  to  summarize  my 
-..recommendations  and  leave  any  documentation  with  you  later. 

AIRMAN : We  would  appreciate  it  if  you  would  do  that 
and  perhaps  in  your  allotted  time  you  can  give  us  tim^~  for  some 
questions. 

STATEMENT  OF  GEORGE  H.  ESSER,  JR. 

Mr.  Esser:  There  is  a place  in  eastern  North  Carolina  called 
Road.  It  is  a rural  community.  The  average  resident 
of  Forks  in  the  Road  has  less  education,  a more  dilapidated  house, 
poorer  health,  less  chance  of  becoming  trained  or  employed,  less 
of  seeing  his  children  finish  high  school;  he  is  more 
and  has  fewer  assets  than  his  urban  counterpart. 

Fi^ther,  there  is  a good  chance  that  he  lives  on  a dirt  road 
and  has  no  water  or  sewage  facilities  other  than  a well  and  an 
outdoor^privy.  We  have  some  who  don't  have  even  that.  Chances 
are  he  doesn't  know  of  all  of  the  benefits  available  to  him  from 
social  security,  the  county  extension  services,  the  health  and  wel- 
fare department,  or  the  antipoverty  program. 

heard  of  these,  he  is  inclined  to  think  they  are  for 
®®5^®hody  else.  Yet  he  wants  education  and  training  and  is  moti- 
vated  to3vard  improvement.  It  may  be  hard  to  activate  this 
motivation,  due  to  previous  disappointments,  but  it  is  there.  He 
t'^ himself  and  his  family  the  Same_things  that  you  and 
1 a decent  standard  of  living,  education,  and  a better  life. 

^ H^does- not  expect  that  he  will  get  these  things,  but  he  expects 
that  his  children  will,  for  he  believes  in  the  American  dream.  The 
poor  in  rural  America  are  getting  neither  a proper  nor  a propor- 
tionate share  of  our  natural  resources  or  concern.  Yet,  one-half 


of  our  poor  live  in  rural  America  where  we  continue  to  stockpile 
poverty  in  the  midst  of  plenty. 

The  primary  reason  that  we  do  so  is  that  this  nation  has  no 
policy  or  strategy  for  rural  areas.  Our  attention  has  been  focused 
on  crops,  not  on  people.  During  the  last  4 years,  I have  been 
engaged  in  a program  that  is  concerned  about  rural  America,  as 
well  as  urban  and  Piedmont.  I hope  some  of  our  experiences  will 
be  of  use  to  you. 

The  North  Carolina  ias  a 5-year'  iSemonstratibn  project, 

initiated  by  then  Gov.  Tem^iSBanford  auadl  (Other  leadeiss  in  196S, 
and  we  were  funded  by  J3^^5bmal  andl  iState  foundations.  Ouet 
experience  includes  suppciS  «£i£:  11  commuinity  action  programs 
in  both  rural  and  urban  ar^asfm:  both  the  i&bastel  and  Appalachian 
area. 

It  iincludes?Hexperiment^?iaD5Sdi  demonsteEaliion  projects  in  both 
the  least  coa^jand  the  Appalachian  areai^.Sn'manpoweEr  develop- 
ment and  mo2)ility,  low  iitaaHraeihousing,  li^eEsponsorship  of  dent- 
onstratipn  pEp jects  and  m^^statewidte  corporation a;concerne(a 
with  low  income  housing  development,  a massive  sociioeconomic 
survey  of  poor  families  imJ^arth  Carolina '^reaching,,  some  13,001D 
low  income  families,  andjmzr^nalysis  in  depth  in  connection  with 
community  action  progranfis  an  our  State,  a number  of  experi- 
mental and  training  programs. 

There  has  been  a continuing  study  of  the  socioeconomic  and 
legal  systems  which  can  perpetuate  poverty.  In  our  judgment, 
rural  America  must  have  direct  and  immediate  attention  and  a 
much  greater  share  of  our  resources  if  we  are  to  fulfill  the  goals 
of  a great  society.  In  urban  areas  we  were  everywhere  confronted 
with  the  visibility  of  the  problems  of  the  poor.  The  urban  poor 
are  letting  us  know  that  they  do  not  accept  a second-class  citizen- 
ship as  their  birthright. 

Do  not  let  us  be  deceived.  The  urban  poor  were  once  the  rural 
poor.  The  conditions  which  produced  a Watts  are  present  in  an 
even  , greater  degree  in  many  of  our  rural  areas.' Isolation,  poor 
communication,  and  poor  transportation  thus  far  have  discour- 
aged a dramatic  response.  But  unless  we  meet  the  needs  of  the 
rural  poor  where  they  are,  we  are  Helping  build  new  generations 
of  faceless  Americans  to  be  sucked  into  urban  slums  that  breed 
despair  more  than  hope. 

An  essential  step  in  a realistic  approach  to  solving  rural  prob- 
lems is  to  stop  thinking  entirely  in  terms  of  moving  people.  We 
will  continue  to  have  substantial  migration,  but  while  many  rural 
people  virill  move  bn  to  new  jobs,  new  areas,  this  will  never  be 
true  for  all. 

It  is  our  belief  that  the  attention  must  be  given  equally  to 
those  who  wish  to  move  and  to  those  who  choose  to  remain  in 
rurah  areas.  In  other  words,  there  must  be  a yiable  alternative 
to  .migration  toward  urban  centers.  We  have  attacked  urban 
problenis  and  neglected  rural  problems  as  if  we  thought  rural 
areas  v/ere  to^  be  entirely  'deserted  ‘ tomorrow. 

If  such  an  idea  'has  'beeii  a mental  block;  preventing  us  from 
using  oiir  best  energies  and  full  resources  to  solve  urgent  rural 
pr(6>blems,  let  < us  discard  the  idea.  It  doesn't  hold  water.  The. 
number  of  people  who  live  in  rural  United  States  is  holding 
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steady,  though  the  percentage  is  declining.  We  must  help  themv 
where  they  are  and  now. 

I am  going  to  outline  recommendations  made  within  the  frame-- 
work  of  the  two  major  assumptions.  Thesn  if  you  would  like  to 
comment,  I can  amplify  on  some  of  the  others,  Fnrst,  we^  mus^ 
have  a vastly  increased  investment  of  nafional  resources  in  our 
rural  areas,  both  in  terms  of  meeting  the  ne®«ls  of :^the  poor  :and 
of  economic  development. 

Therefore,  I suggest,  first,  actually  two  joints 'll!;  ^dealing  with; 
the  problem  of  services,  which  has  alreadjy  been  discussed  here 
this  afternoon.  We  so  often  forget  the  great  problems  ofMistance, 
the  impact  of  distances  on  this  whole  problem  of  j reaching  the 
rural  poor.  Therefore,  we  suggest  a system  of  subsidized  rural 
transportation  to  bring  the  rural  poor  within  easy  availability 
of  the  services  they  need. 

We  also  suggest  a planned  and  orderly  development  of  rural 
services — information,  health,  and  educatfun  centers- — fthatipro- 
vide  a real  outreach  to  the  poor  where  th€^  afeu(Oiir  (exp eiaence 
with  field  workers,  both  in  the  moiuntains  anM  on  th©?  coastal  plains, 
of  reaching  out  to  people,  finding  out  their  iproblems,  and  linking 
them  with  services,  has  been  very  successful.  But  we  don't  begin 
to  have  the  resources  available  to  these  counties  that  will  make 
these  programs  meaningful  over  a long  period  of  time. 

My  next  point  is~that  we  must  do  something.  . quickly  to  meet 
the  great  needs  of  the  rural  poor  for  decent  housing.  We  would 
suggest,  further,  immediate  and  further  investigation  of  low  cost, 
subsidized,  individual-unit  housing,  which  is  both  readily  expand- 
able  and  movable. 

I would  have  said  several  months  ago  that  this  was  perhaps  a 
dream.  Even  during  the  last  few  days  I have  found  that  tech- 
nology is  making  it  more  and  more  possible  and  is  doing  so  quickly. 

I would  also  urge  that  we  continue  to  encourage  programs 
such  as  we  have  of  a very  successful  self-help  housing  program 
in  one  of  our  mountain  communities  that  is  showing  how  better 
use  can  be  made  of  existing  resources.  Next,  we  are  dealing  with 
the  rural  poor,  with  people  who  have  less  education  and  fewer 
skills,  and  have  little  chance  to  move  from  an  agricultural  economy 
to  an  urban  economy  to  compete  for  jobs.  It  is  important  that  rhe 
natural  emphasis  on  the  main  four  training  needs  be  stepped  up 
in  the  rural  areas  where  it  is  not  and  should  be  reaching,  pro- 
viding prevocatiohal  training,  education  and  skill  training,  using 
all  of  the  latest  techniques. 

This  effort  must,  of  course,  be  tied  in  with  job  development  and 
on-the-job  training,  and  we  would  recommend  new  techniques  or 
new  approaches  to  help  find  the  rural  poor  who  want  training 
and  who  can  be  trained  to  use  all  of  the  best  new  technology  on 
how  to  raise  the  literacy  level  and  the  skilled  training  level  quickly. 

I am  aware  of  the  problem  that  is  always  aUuded  to,  that  yoii 
can't — -that  economic  development  is  going  to  the  urban  centers 
and  what  are  you  going  to  do  with  jobs.  I know  that  it  will  take 
additional  investment.  Perhaps  it  will  take  even  subsidies  to 
attract  many  types  of  industry  to  many  types  of  rural  areas. 

I think  we  must  continue  and  expand  both  our  current  effort 
i to  encourage  new  economic  development  in  our  rural  areas,  anidi. 
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furlSher,  tEaat:  itfche  ff'ederal  (Erovernment  =slioald  use  jthe  relativer, 
lack;  (Of  weiall^  jaDf  a State  or  a region  as  a ^major  factor  in  comsid— 
ering  tlie  loc^siaon  of  Govemment  facilities. 

We  have  ^en  examples  in  our  States  where  am  compairafole 
counties,}  the  existence  of- the  Government  facilities;  flia  one  counter 
has  an  impact  on  the  total  community  that  reache^iout  to  areas 
such  as  education,  economics- indepemdence.  itt  meai3aB:^the  rehirffeh 
in  many  wasys  of  the  whole  community*  ^ par^cularly  the, 

Negro  cornTnuamity  in  the  vicinity  of  those  installat^ibns. 

I have  hadl  several  talks  over  the  Slasat;  few  y^^e^s  with  Jofen 
BaScer  in : ths^^IDepartment  of  Agricultiare  about  i^^r^mall  f arrr^r 
v^upvis  3^®rs  old  and  can*t  easily  be^r.eihabilita'bg^^^h  our  thindc— 
iiig  about  “tiiias  problem,  and  we  have  jnnany  tens,  fof  * (thousands  .~iof 
these  peoplfi^jiit  seems  to  usxfthat  some  iform  of  guamautiteed  anmaal 
income  or-  .standby  public  employment:  ; should  hee  ^provided  for 
those  who  ' are  being  automated  off  the;  arm  and:^(Wfho  are  unem- 
ployable due  to  the  illiteracy  or  lack- «of  skills  or  *r  whom  it  is 
not  a good  investment  to  try  to  retraiin  for  an  urhijsn  area. 

I don't  think  I could  talk  about  the  needs  of  ther  rural  people 
without  emphasizing  that  we  have  to  continue  to-do  all  we  can 
to  increase  the  funds  available  to  raise  the  standards  and^  per- 
formance in  rural  schools  and  rural  systems,  particularly  if  we 
are  concerned  with  seeing  that  rural  children  get  the  education 
they  heed  to  compete  if  and  when  they  move  to  an  urban  center 

as  they  are  doing.  _ ^ , , 

Finally,  in  my  concern  for  resources  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
poor  and  of  economic  development,  I want  to  refer  to  a^  problem 
to  which  I have  no  answer,  but  to  suggest  that  a special  study 
should  be  made  and  quickly  in  an  area  where  we  have  problems 
and  there  has  been  little  significant  change  in  our  society  for 
many,  many  years. 

I refer  to  the  problems  of  the  small  farmer ; the  legal  status  of 
the  tenant  or  sharecropper,  and  the  means  for  insuring  under 
our  crop  support  system  that  not  only  can  the  small  farmer 
secure  an  adequate  income  but  also  that  he  has  the  ability  to  pay 
a minimum  wage  to  those  whom  he  employs. 

My  second  major  assumption  concerns  our  attitudes  -toward 
the  rural  poor.  We  are  producing  second  and  third  generations  of 
citizens,  both  white  and  Negro — and  it  is  of  varying  intensity  in 
different  parts  of  the  South- — of  both  races  who  have-  been  robbed 
of  every  vestige  of  human  dignity  and  self-respect  by  our  all- 
pervading  conviction  that  our  values  are  better  than  theirs,  and 
that  in  order  -to  improve  their  lot  they  must  live  better — as  we 
do — and  that  we  are  going  to  show  them  how. 

Nothing  shows  this  more  clearly  than  the  stubborn  resistance 
of  our  agencies  and . institutions  to  involve  and  listen  to  the  poor 
as  we  try  io  meet  their  needs,  particularly  when  the  methods  and 
techniques  of  reaching  the  poor  have  demonstrably  f ailed  _ in 
many  areas.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  greatest  single  contribution 
of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  has  been  the  dramatic  revela- 
tion of  this  failure  on  our  part.  — - 

I have  three  recommendations.  The  first  is  that  we  must  put 
a much  greater  emphasis  on  development  of  leadership  and  par- 
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ticipation  from  amongr  rural  poor  im.  sucli  communl^  gSJEE^rams 
and  neighborliood  organizations,  comBnunity  corp<orati^iaBj. 

We  must  use  in  this?  system  scsme  iprocess  of  incemti^  pmrants, 
and  we  must  utilize — even  if  it  req^utres  retraining,  as 
it  does — ^the  county  agents  and  ^exfeeiasion  services  in  hi^pdSng  to 
provide  tihe  services  and  in  developing’  tlae  neighborhood^  to^ganif- 
zations  amd  corporations.  They  have‘'p.een  very  successfiifl  In  ex- 
tending this  technique  to  the  middle  glass.  They  are  there., '^They 
know  theipeople  and  the  problems. 

If  they  can  be  retrained  to  understatnd  that  the  poaKihtawe  the 
same  interest,  the  same  concerns,  :;amd  ithe  same  poiaei^tii^,  we 
may  have  a use,  an  extended  use  f or :sthe  extension  that 

is  notTpossihle  today.  But  if  that  source  does  not  do  th2e“^oi%  then 
I think  we  must  develop  the  resources  to  encourage  tliim?s®rt  of 
involvement  by  the  rural  poor  in  defining  their  own  rgsa^lems 
and  in  finding  their  own  solutions. 

We  have  had  experimental  projects  an  North  Carolina.  ^While- 
it  is  too  early  to  tell  the  long-range  impact,  we  have  some  very 
interesting  short-range  results. 

The  second  thing,  it  seems  to  me  we  must  make  an  effort  both 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  public  a^.t  large  and  of  all  of  the 
agencies  dealing  with  the  poor  to  have  a better  understanding  of 
the  causes  of  poverty  and  how  to  communicate  with  and  reach 
the  poor.  It  is  a problem  of  our  understanding  the  poor  better 
and  our  giving  the  poor  a chance  to  take  a positive  role  in 
defining  their  own  futures. 

Finally,  the  South : looking  at  the  problems  of  the  South,  the 
ri^.ral  South  with  which  I am  familiar,  I think  that  it  is  true  that 
we  can’t  deal  with  the  problems  of  the  poor  Negro  in  a realistic 
way  unless  we  move  much  more  quickly,  much  more  successfully, 
to  insure  that  there  are  equal  opportunities  for  all  rural  citizens, 
and  that  the  last  vestiges  of  discrimination  are  eliminated  from 
all  public  programs,  and  in  particular  federally  supported  pro- 
grams.   

I don’t  propose  to  have  any  overall  answers.  All  I know  is  that 
we  have  dealt,  Mr.  Chairman,  with  some  of  the  baffling,  frustrat- 
ing, .but  often  rewarding  problems  of  trying  to  meet  the  needs 
of  people  in  the  rural  areas,  and  we  have  faith  in  the  potential 
of  those  people  if  we  meet  them  as  individuals. 

The  Chairman:  We  certainly  understand  that  you  or  none  of 
us  have  the  overall  answers.  We  arc  trying  day  by  day,  piece  by 
piece,  to  try  to  put  together  something  that  might  be  an  overall  i 
answer.  Your  consideration  will  certainly  be  a part  of  it.  I would’ 
like  to  submit  you  to  some  questions  from  members  of  our 
Commission.  ^ i 

Mr.  Roesssl:  Earlier  this  rafter hboriv*~Mr.  Esser,  we  heard ‘a* 
group  of  people  from  the  People’s  Poverty,  I believe  it  is,  from 
your  State  mention  their  frustrations  and  their  problems  with 
regard  to  trying  to  get  some  assistance  for  some  of  the  very 
reasons  yoii  mentioned  so  very  eloquently  in  your  paper  in  terms 
of  these  boards  that  don’t  represent  the  poor,  don’t  have  an 
interest  in  the  problems  of  the  poor. 

They  were- also  expressing  concern  over  the  fact — I guess  they 
have  appealed ' to  your  group  for  assistance^ — and  I wonder  if 
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QTou  Jiave  any  words  for  encouragrinK  them  or  can  you  tell  us 
what  ls  tt3ie  status  of  their  request. 

-Mr.  Officially,  their  request  has  reached  us,  and  it  will 

agro  befoitee  the  next  meeting  of  our  board  of  directors  in  March. 
TOhetheir^f t will  go  in  the  form  in  which  it  is  submitted,  I couldn’t 
assure  5 them.  It  will  go  before  the  next  meeting  of  the  hoard. 
This  isvione  of  the  two. 

We  have  an  urban  counterpart,  a community  corporation,  which 
is  alsoiseeking  support.  This  is  an  extension — at  least  I am  recom- 
anending  this  to  our  board  that  we  experiment  with  local  groups 
to  determine  what  they  can  do  successfully  for  themselves. 

Mr.  KoBSSEh:  In  other  words,  this  request  would  have  your 
recommendation  to  the  Board  ? 

Mr. -hSSSER:  I have  been  very  favorable  to  the  general  request. 
I can’t  comment  on  the  specific  details.  There  are  some  details 
that  would  have  to  be  discussed.  The  committee  from  the  People’s 
Program  on  Poverty  has  an  appointment  with  me  sometime  next 
week  to  discuss  these  matters. 

Mr.  Lawrejstce  Davis  : On  that  point,  I might  not  have  made 
note  of  the  chronology  of  all  of  this.  I got  the  impression  that 
there  was  a delay  in  , some  . 2 or  3 years  in  the  total  effort  to 
develop  these  programs.  We  don’t  know  if  that  is  an  accurate 
picture,  but  it  is  the  impression  I draw.  If  so,  is  there  a time 
schediile  arrangement  by  which  these  have  to  be  processed? 

I think  not  in  North  Carolina.  Other  places,  they  are  concerned 
about  the  delays  in  getting  results. 

Mr.  £]sSBit : In  the  area  in  which,  this ' organization  has  been 
formed,  there  it  took  a period  of  2 or  more  "years  to  get  the  com- 
munity action  organization  formed  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  Federal  Government,  to  employ  a staff  which  stayed  with  it, 
to  draft  an  acceptable  plan,  and  to  get  funding  from  the  Federal 
Government. 

I am  as  well  aware  as  anybody  of  the  needs  for  quality  in  our 
programs.  I think^  that  in  some  cases  the  reasons  for  failure  of 
that  organization  in  the  South — we  had  many  areas  where  there 
was  delay  because  of  the  reluctance,  initial  reluctance  at  any  rate, 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act,  for  example, 
the  requirements  of  the  participation  of  the  poor. 

In  that  area,  the  community  action  program,  since  last  fall, 
has  been  funded,  and  it  has  been  funded  at  a level  which  looks 
very  impressive.  My  own  feeling  is  that  even  with  good  direction 
and  where ‘you  have  a good  staff,  that  they  are  going  to  have 
many  heartaches  simply  because  they  are  trying  to  cover  such  a 
tremendous  area. 

I think  that  throughout,  the  antipoverty  program  has  suffered 
from  promising  too  much  too  quickly  and  not  being  able  to 
deliver  either  in  Washington  or  at  the  local  level.  We  are  paying 
the  price  of  tKese^  frustrated  expectations  today,  and  if  the  re- 
sources made  available  to  community  action  programs  are  not 
significantly  increased,  we  haven’t  ^ begun  to  reap  the  price  of 
those  frustrations. 

Mr.  Lawrence  DAVlis : Are  there  Negroes  on  CAP  in  your 

Mr.  Esser  (interrupting)  : Oh,  yes,  in  some  areas  of  the  11 
We  support,  we  have  one  or  two  where  Negroes  are  in  the  ma- 


jority.  In  this  same  program,  in  this  People’s  Program  for 
Poverty  area,  the  staff  recently  recruited  about  half  white  and 
half  Negro,  mostly  at  the  subprofessional  level.  But  this  is  the 
only  area  in  the  South  outside  of  the  public  schools  where  the 
employment  of  Negroes  has  achieved  acceptance,  and  it  has  only 
been  in  the  last  few  months  that  this  has  occurred. 

The  Chaibmak:  Bo  you  have  any  other  questions? 

Mr.  Ford  : Mr.  Bsser,  I want  to  pursue  a line  of  reasoning  to 
be  sure  I understend  you  and  to  raise  some  questions,  a counter- 
line of  reasoning  that  I have  heard  argued. 

In  some  of  our  counties  of  easterns  Kentucky — and  I am  sure 
this  is  true  of  most  Appalachian  areas — ^we  have  places  that  our 
economists  have  told  us  have  no  agricultural  potential,  that  there 
is  very  little  likelihood  of'  industry  being  able  to  operate  there 
on  a competitive  basis  because  of  transportation  handicaps,  lack 
of  industrial  sites,  and  so  on,  and  that  these  areas^  really  shouldn’t 
be  brought  into  economic  productivity  because  this  is  a losing 
battle  unless  they  are  continuously  subsidized. 

You  seem  to  be  telling  us  that  we  have  to  fight  this  situation 
where  it  is,  that  we  sliould  have  the  Government  locate  facilities 
in  these  very  areas  which  have  the  greatest  economic  problems, 
and  that  we  should  seek  to  develop  these  because  not  all  of  the 
people  are  going  to  leave  anyway. 

Obviously,  they  are  contradictory,  but  I wonder  what  your 
answer  is  to  the  argviments  that  are  continuously  put  to  me  here 
by  the  economists. 

Mr.  Fssrr:  I would  say,  first.  Director  Ford,  since  I come  from 
southwest  Virginia,  lived  in  North  Carolina,  and  traveled  through 
eastern  Kentucky,  that  there  are  places  in  eastern  Kentucky  and 
other  places  that  I could  see  where  this  would  be  said  just 
because  of  the  despoilation  of  the  communities  there  and  the  great 
isolation.  Let  us  take  first— —I  think  you  have^  to  look  at  different 
areas.  In  the  first  place,  I would  say  that  in  the  Southeastern 
United  States  you  don’t  have  an  area  of  low  agricultural  potential. 
You  have  an  area  where  many  tens  of  thousands  of  people  have 
been  automated  off  the  farm,  and  there  is  simply  no_  place  for 
them  on  the  farm.  It  is  a rich  area,  and  it  will  continue  to  be 
productive. 

But  many,  so  many  of  these  people,  I think  that  it  is  better 
to  meet  their  needs  where  they  are,  and  eventually  I agree  with 
you  that  the  migration  process  will  take  the  best  away.  In  the 
meantime,  their  parents  are  there,  and  they  are  there  as  children, 
and  if  we  as  a nation  are  going  to  investigate  this  human  resource, 
I would  say  that  we  must  make  natural  resources  available  to 
meet  the  needs  of  people  where  they  are. 

I think  we  can  build  in  the  process  of  helping  the  children  find 
where  to  go  to  become  economically  productive  and  better  satis- 
fied. In  the  mountains  I have  great  confidence  that — I think  first 
of  all  that  our  mountain  people  in  North  Carolina  are  different 
than  those  in  eastern  Kentucky. 

Mr.  Ford  : You  better  watch  what  you  say. 

Mr.  Bssbr:  I know.  X hssye  an  economic  reascm.  I equate  the 
economy  situation  in  a coaX^atup  to  the  situation  n tenant  farmer 
faces  when  he  is  no  longer  needed.  The  coal  miner,  and  my 
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father  was  in  the  coal  business,  doesn't  have  a piece  of  land.  In 
our  mountains  in  North  Carolina,  we  have  people  with  pieces  of 
land.  They  aren't  pieces  big  enough  to  produce,  you  know,  a 
$3,000  net  income,  but  there  is  the  piece  of  land,  and  this  is  true 
in  other  parts  of  Appalachia. 

I think  the  measures  we  take,  for  example,  with  ei^^her  tenant 
farmers  or  dispossessed  coal  miners  must  relate  to  their  situation 
and  that  that  program  would  be  different  from  a program  to  help 
keep  a small  farmer  in  th\i  mountains  in  North  Carolina  on  his 
land  but  not  pushing  him  toward  the  city. 

I also  feel  that  while  there  are — I think  there  is  something  to 
the  theory  of  the  Appalachian  Act  in  terms  of  developing  growth 
centers.  If  we  find  it  difficult  to  reach  him  in  these  isolated  com- 
munities with  services,  we  have  to  use  our  imagination  and  our 
technology  to  develop  more  mobile  conveyors  of  services.  * 

We  do  it  with^  library  books.  We  do  it  with  dentist  chairs.  I 
think  we  can  do  it  with  some  other  things.  I would  be  the  last  to 
challenge  the  conviction  of  the  economists  that  certain  places 
-simply  don’t  make  sense  for  investment.  I say  that  against  that 
investment  we  must  balance  the  social  costs,  the  men,  women,  and 
children  who  are  now  there,  and  meet  their  needs  where  they  are, 
even  if  that  includes  helping  them  to  migrate. 

When  I say  **we  must  help  them  where  they  are,”  in  many  cases 
it  means  that  unless  we  help  them  now  we  have  lost  them  for  a 
generation. 

Mr.  Hutchins  : I would  like  to  ask  if  you  have  had  any  ex- 
perience with  promoted  migration  ? 

Mr.  Esser:  Yes,  sir,  we  administer,  we  are  in  the  second  phase 
of  the  mobility  program  financed  by  the  Department  of  Labor  in 
which  we  are  undertaking — The  problem  is  not  to  find  people 
to  move  nor  to  find  areas  that  need  labor.  The  problem  is  to 
explore  all  of  the  problems  that  are  involved  in  the  moving 
process.  Everybody  doesn’t  want  to  move  but  many  people  wili 
move. 

We  have  found  that  we  can  successfully  help  them  move  to  an 
urban  community  if  we  use — well,  it  is  an  equivalent  of  a halfw’ay 
house,  a receiving  center  where  they  are  given  counseling  and 
support  during  the  first  weeks  they  are  on  the  job  and  where  we 
are  sure^^ — it  takes  about  3 weeks  to  get  them  accustomed  to  the 
community.  And  after  that,  we  help  them  with  small  grants  to 
move  into  homes  in  the  m*ban  community. 

There  are  many,  many  problems  involved  here.  I would  only 
say  that  what  we  have  done  in  this  case  is  to  reverse  the  migration 
stream  of  most  of  these  people  from  a north-south  migration  to 
an  east-west  migration,  to  smaller  cities.  But  we  see  many 
problems  in  the  process. 

The  Chairman  ; X would_  like  to  recognize  for  the  people  in 
the  audience  and  our  Commissioners,  one  of  ouir  very  loved  Com- 
missioners who  has  joined  us  recently,  Mr.  Miles  Stanley,  and 
you  now  have  the  floor. 

Mr.  StanL;EY  : Mr.  Esser,  I am  interested  in  two  observations 
that  you  have.  I wonder  if  you  would  respond  by  elaborating  on 
techniques  and  methodology,  one  in  regard  to  transportation,  in 
which  I have -f^ad  a particular  interest  for  some  time,  and  secondly. 
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you  mentioned  perhaps  the  need  for  a g’uaranteed  national  income. 

Mr.  Sssbr:  On  the  transportation,  you  will  find  in  my  testi- 
mony I did  add  one  item.  I did  add  a map  which  shows,  one,  the 
counties  in  which  we  worked.  It  shows  the  distance  of  a com- 
munity of  rural  poor  from  the  basic  services  available  in  that 
community.  - , - 

In  that  community — ^I  will  give  you  a little  story.  We  placed 
one  of  those  men  on  the  job  in  the  county  seat,  on-the-job  training, 
and  he  had  a ride.  One  morning,  the  ride  didn't  show  up  and  the 
employer  called  our  experimental  project  office  and  said,  “Well, 

I told  you,  l^at  so-and-so  didn't  show  up." 

And  at  1 o^clock  he  called  back.  He  said,  “I  beg  your  pardon, 
he  is  here;  and  he  has  walked  26  miles  to  make  sure  he  didn't 
lose  his  job.”  The  problem  of  transportation  both  in  the  mountains 
and  on  the  coastal  plains  is  that  so  _ many  of  the  families  are 
isolated,  long  distances  from  the  services  we  provide  today,  and 
the  services  that  we  provide  do  not  have  sufficient  manpower 
resources  or  an  outreach  system  to  go  out  and  find  them. 

Mr.  Stanley  : I fully  agree  with  the  problem.  I wonder  about 
how  to  solve  it. 

Mr.  Esser:  Well,  we  have  played  around  with  the  idea  of 
developing  within  a community  such  as  this,  of  developing  a 
little  bus  system  that  they  wpuld  run  themselves.  That  is,  to 
work  it  in  with  a training  course  in  automobile  mechanics,  and 
perhaps  move  from  that  to  helping  those  who  have  secured  jobs 
to  buy,  maybe  in  the  mechanic  schools,  to  buy  second-hand  cars, 
to  rehabilitete  them  and  sell  them  to  the  people. 

We  just  have  not  had  enough  money  or  time.  1 mean,  this 
takes  a lot  of  time  and  effort.  We  would  like  to  try  that. 

Mr.  Stanley:  Would  these  be  franchised,  regulated  services 
that  you  are  talking  about? 

Mr.  Esser  : This  is,  of  course,  the  problem  of  doing  it  on  a — 
bus  system.  I think  that  there  are  small  bus  systems  of  this 
kind  that  operate  in  some  of  our  rural  areas  on  a very  ad  hoc  basis. 

Mr.  Stanley  : I am  serious  because  T think  this  has  a potential 
here  for  a sort  of  minibus  kind  of  thing. 

Mr.  Esser  : I agree. 

Mr.  Stanley  : If  it  could  be  outside  of  the  regulations.  There 
are  a lot  of  problems  inherent  to  it. 

Mr.  Esser  : That  is  right. 

Mr.  Stanley:  I think  this  is  something  that  has  to  be  whipped. 

Mr.  Esser:  That  is  right.  I like  that  minibus  idea.  That  is  a 
* very  good  one. 

Mr.  Stanley  : How  about  the  second,  the  guaranteed  income? 

Mr,  Esser:  On  the  money  end  of  it— ~I  heard  one  of  your  wit- 
nesses coming  on  to  explain  in  great  detail  the  problems  of  the 
guaranteed  annual  income.  I think  that  I understand  what  those 
problems  are.  I think  that  I don't  know  which  form  of  guaranteed 
annual  income  mak^  sense.  I think  that  I am  particularly  con- 
cerned that  we  provide  standby,  at  least  standby  public  employ- 
ment, in  particular,  for  those  who  simply  can't  be  encouraged  to 
move  to  an  urban  center  with  any  hope  of  securing  employment. 

Now,  as  I am  not  an  authority  on  the  guaranteed  annual  in- 
come, and  you  will  hear  one  or  several  I am  sure,  until  all  of 
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those  problems  are  worked  out,  1 would  like  to  see  some  experi- 
mentetion  with  standby  public  employinent  that  is  easifsr  to 
administer  than  Title  V of  the  work  experience  program,  perhaps 
something  that  adapts  to  the  older  person,  something  like  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  today.  — 

I thipk  there  are  public  purposes  for  which  this  employment 
could  be  found. 

The  Chairman:  Thank  you,  Mr.  £sser.  You  have  been  a very, 
very  fine  witness. 

I will  go  back  to  Geneva  Mathieson  from  New  York.  Has  she 
arrived?  Then  we  will  move  on  to  Mr.  William  Taylor. 

Mr.  Taylor,  I,  of  course,  stated  your  name.  Would  you  give  us 
a little  background  on  your  situation?  Do  you  have  a prepared 
statement  th^t  you  could  file  with  pur  Commission? 

Mr.  Taylor  : Yes,  I have  left  one  with  your  staff.  I assume 
that  you  can  make  it  available. 

The  Chairman  : All  right,  if  you  can  keep  your  remarks  within 
tl^  time  so  that  we  have  time  to  question,  we  will  appreciate  it 
very  much.  — /- 

STATEMENT  OF  WILLIAM  TAYLOR 


■Mr.  Taylor:  I‘ will  be  glad  to  try  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  Commission.  I am  William 
Taylor,  staff  director  of  the  United  States  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights,  I appreciate  the  opportunity  that  you  have  afforded  us 
^9  appear  before  your  Commission  today  to  speak  about  some  of 
the  aspecte  of  the  problems  of  rural  poverty  that  the  Commission 
of  Civil  Rights  has  explored. 

Since  the  creation  of  our  Commission  10  years  ago,  the  major 
part  of  oui’/  workv  h to  study  and  appraise  developments 

related  to  the  denial  of  people  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws. 
In  carrying  out  our  work,  have  looked  in  such  areas  as  voting, 
eniplbyment,  the  administration  of  justice"  housing,  and  eduea- 
tion.  We  h early;  however,  that  denials  of  civil 

rights  in  any  hf  these  areas  could  not  be  fully  understood  apart 
from  their  social  and  economic  context. 

: The  common  thread  running  through  denials  of  civil  rights  is 
poverty.  We  found  this  to  be  true  of  our  work  in  rural  as  well  as 
urban  areas.  For  example,  in  the  context  of  rural  America,  the 
slow  progress  we  have  made  in  securing  the  right  to  vote  can  be 
traced  to  a system  of  economic  dependence  on  the  part  of  those 
who  have  been  disfranchised  as -well  as  the  discriminatory  prac- 
tice of  registrars  and  other  State  and  local  officials. 

By.the  same  token,  the  problems  of  poverty  can't  be  effectively 
attacked  w^ithout  dealing  with  denials  of  civil  rights.  People  who 
— denied  a job  because  of  their  race  or  denied  the  basic 
right  to  vote  on  racial  grounds  cannot  enter  the  mainstream  of 
American  life. 


^^fir®*i‘®ratiqii  ago  when  Franklin  Roosevelt  characterized  one- 
®hird  of . the  nation  as  ill-clothed,  ill-fed  and  ill-housed,  \vs 
realized  that_  we  - had  a mational  crisis  that  required  a massive 
^®^PPpse.  Today,^  while  most  of  the  nation  lives  in  relative  i afflu- 

^P^p'  ^ sp^^l^^^i^l  ps-rt  . of  the  country's  rurai  dwellers  live  in 
poverty.  •' 


In  fact,  fully  one-third  of  all  farm  residents  are  poor.  Yet, 
there  has  been  little  sense  of  crisis  or  urgency,  and  the  effort 
thus  far  to  meet  the  problem  has  been  tentative  and  inadequate. 
. - You  already  have  heard  considerable  testimony  on  the  overall 
dimensions  of  rural  poverty.  I think  it  is  important  to  stress  that 
poverty  does  not  affilct  all  rural  residents  with  equal  severity. 
As  in  our  urban  areas;  minority  groups  suffer  disproportionately 
in  almost  all  the  aspects  of  rural  poverty. 

For  example,  median  family  income  for  white  farm^  owners  in 
1962  was  a little  more  than  $3,100.  For  nonwhite  families,  median 
income  was  less  than  half— $1,500.  Nearly  90  percent  of  all  non- 
_ white  families  living  on  farms  and  two-thirds  of  those  in  nonfarm 
rural  areas  had  incomes  of  less  than  $3,000  in  1960. 

Comparable  figures  for  white  families  were  47  percent  and  19 
percents,  respectively.  Median  income  for  all  rural  Negroes  in 
1959  was  less  than  $1,000.  Negroes  are  not  the  only  minority 
group  that  suffer  a disproportionate  share  of  the  problems  of 
rural  poverty.  Nearly  80  percent  of  all  Mexican- American  farm- 
workers earned  less  than  $2,000  a year  in  1960.  Median  income 
for  rural  American  Indians  was  less' than  $1,100  a year  in  1959. 

The  average  income  for  migratory  farmworkers  in  1964,  re- 
gardless of  race,  was  $935. 

In  education,  too,  minority  group  members  get  short  shrift. 
The  median  number  of  school  years  completed  in  1960  for  rural 
white  males  was  between  9 and  10;  for  American  Indians^  less 
than  8,  for  Mexican  Americans  and  Negroes,  less  than  7.  More 
than  40  percent  of  migratory  household  heads  have  less  than  a 
fifth  grade  education.  By  1962,  about  1 white  farmworker  in  4 
had  completed  high  school,  but  less  than  1 nonwhite  farmworker  in 
20  had  done  so. 

In  the  matter  of  health,  there  is  a sharp  disparity  between 
whites  and  nonwhites  in  rural  areas.  Infant  mortality  rates  among 
nonwhites  was  more  than  twice  as  high  as  for  whites  in  1964. 
Almost  20  percent  of  all  nonwhite  babies  born  in  nonurban  areas 
during  that  year  were  delivered  by  midwives,  while  for  whites 
this  was  true  of  less  than  half  of  1 percent. 

For  American  Indians,  diseases  that  generally  are  thought 
to  be  under  control  are  still  a major  threat.  Mortality  from  tuber- 
culosis for  American  Indians  was  five  times  the  rate  for  the  rest 
of  the  country  in  1964.  During  the  same  year,  dysentery  among 
. reservation  Indians  was  of  epidemic  proportions. 

Perhaps  the  widest  disparities  exist  in  relation  to  housing. 
Housing  in  rural  areas  generally  is  worse  than  in  urban  areas.' 
For  non  whites  decent  housing  is  the  exception  rather  than  the 
rule.  In  1960,  a little  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  housing  occu- 
•pied  by  rural  whites  was  substandard.  For  nonwhites,  more  than 
80  percent  was  in  that  category. 

. Almost  one-third  of  the  housing  units  occupied  by  nonwhites 
in  rural  areas  had  deteriorated  to  a point  where  they  were  con- 
sidered unsafe  to  live  in.  This  was  true  of  only  5 percent  of  the 
units  occupied  by  whites.  ; 

Perhaps  th'e'^  most  significant  aspect  of  this  disheartening  pic- 
ture is  that  the  disparities  are  widening.  In  income,  in  education, 
in  housing,  the  differences  between  whites  and  nonwhites  in  rural 


areas  increased  in  the  decade  of  the  1950*s.  The  situation  is 
growing:  worse,  not  better. 

A variety  of  factors  account  for  the  fact  that  the  plight  of 
Negro  and  other  nonwhite  citizens  in  rural  areas  is  even  worse 
than  that  of  their  w^hite  counterparts.  One  is  the  fact  that  Federal 
programs  designed  to  improve  the  economic  situation  of  all  people 
in  rural  areas  have  failed  to  provide  assistance  on  an  equal  basis. 

In  the  rural  South,  where  the  Civil  Rights  Commission  has 
done  a good  deal  of  work.  Federal  programs  have  been  adminis- 
tered on  a racially  discriminatory  basis.  Negroes  have  not  par- 
ticipated in  the  decision-making  process  in  programs  operated 
at  the  local  level.  And  programs  have  been  administered  in  a 
manner  which,  far  from  promoting  economic  self-sufficiency  for 
Negroes,  has  sometimes  served  to  perpetuate  economic  dependence. 

Two  years  ago  the  Civil  Rights  Commission  did  a study  of 
Federal  farm  programs  in  the  Deep  South  to  determme  what 
impact  they  were  ^^ving  on  equalizing  opportunities  for  Negroes. 
A principal  finding  in  that  study  was  that  in  the  administration 
of  these  Federal  programs,  there  was  an  acceptance  of  discrimina- 
tion and  of  the  inferior  status  of  Negroes— in  short,  an  acceptance 
of  the  pervasive  assumption  that  there  are  two  distinct  Southern 
agricuiltural  economies,  one  white  and  the  other  Negro. 

We  examined  four  programs  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
in  some  detail  : The  Cooperative  Extension  Service,  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration,  the  Soil  Consei'vation  Service,  and  the 
Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service.  With  respect 
to  each  of  these  programs  the  Commission  found  that  Negroes 
were  denied  the  opportunity  to  participate  on  an  equal  basis  and 
were  denied  anything  resembling  a fair  share  of  the  benefits. 

For  example^  in  the  Cooperative  Extension  Service,  which  has 
the  responsibility  to  imparts  to  rural  residents  knowledge  and 
services  designed  to  improve,  their  livelihood,  the  State  structure 
was  established  along  lines  of  rigid  segregation,  with  separate 
staffs  for  . Negroes  and  for  whites.  The  Commission  found  that 
the  Negro  staff  were  located  largely  in  physical  isolation  and 
excluded  from  much  of  the  flow  of  information  they  needed  if 
they  were  to  carry  out  their  responsibilities  properly. 

Negro  staff  were  excluded  from  planning  the  e'^tension  pro- 
grams for  their  communities.  It  also  was  found  that  Negro  resi- 
dents were  served  almost  exclusively  by  Negro  agents.  The  system 
was  not  only  separate,  it  also  was  clearly  and  tangibly  unequal. 
In  those  counties  where  Ne^o  : staff  were  assigned,  their  poten- 
tial caseload  was  at  least  twice  that  of  the  white  staff.  Of  the  125 
counties  the  Commission  studied,  42  were  without  Negro  agri- 
cultural agents.  In  these  counties,  service  to  Negi  oes  was  minimal. 

Inherent  in  this  system  has  been  the  tacit  and  sometimes 
express  acceptance  of  the  lower  status  of  Negroes.  Low  expec- 
tations of  Negro  achievement  were  reflected  or  implied  in  state- 
ments made  by  both  white  and  Negro  State  extension  service 
officials.  Commission  staff  was  told,  for  example,  that  **corn'  is 
just  not  a Negro  crop”  and  that  ‘^Negroes  don't  have  any  interest 
in  sheep.'*  An  official  of  the'  Federal  Extension  Service  expressed 
this  pervasive  attitude  best  when  he  stated  that  J^egroes  **have 
gone  about  as  far  as  they  can  go.*  V 
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Followup  work  on  the  Cooperative  Extension  Service  since  the 
Commission’s  report  in  1965  suggests  that  the  situation  has  im- 
proved to  some  extent.  There  has  been  some  integration  of  State 
extension  offices  and  an  increase  in  training  opportunities  for 
Negro  agents.  Services  to  rural  residents,  however,  are  still 
carried  on  largely  on  a segregated  basis. 

As  recently  as  May  1966,  the  Commission  found  that  in 
Georgia  only  7 of  130  professional  employees  on  the  State  staff 
were  Negroes.  No  Negro  in  that  State^  holds  the  title  of  county 
agent  or  county  extension  home  economist.  An  analysis  of  salaries 
revealed  an  average  differential  of  $455  in  favor  of  white  assistant 
county  agents  and  an  average  of  more  than  $1,100  in  favor  of 
white  associate  couniy  agents.  To  this  day,  no  Negro  holds  a 
supervisory  position  at  the  county  level. 

In  Farmers  Home  Administration  programs,  too,  the  same 
pattern  was  found.  In  its  National  and  State  offices  and  its  1,500 
Oounty  offices,  FH A had  57  Negroes  employed  as  professionals 
in  i9^4>  none  in  a supervisory  capacity.  As  of  October  1964,  only 
9 Negroes  had  been  appointed  as  State  committee  members  in 
the  16  Southern  States. 

Ninety-seven  of  the  110  Negroes  appointed  to  county  commit- 
tees were  serving  as  alternateso  Negroes  seemed  to  be  receiving 
an  equal  share  of  loans  from  FHA^.  but  when  the  Commis^sion 
analyzed  these  loans  by  economic  class,  Ws  found  that  loans  to 
whites  in  each  economic  does  were  substantially  higher  than  to 
Negroes. 

Further,  while  most  loans  to  Negroes  were  for  current  ex- 
penses, loans  to  whites  were  mortly  for  capital  investment  such 
as  equipment  purchases  and  real  estate  improvement.  In  short, 
the  loans  made  to  Negroes  could  not  serve  to  enable  them  to 
become  self-sufficient. 

According  to  information  received  from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  the  situation  at  the  Farmers  Home  Administration 
has  improved  in  the  last  2 years.  The  ^number  of  Negro  em- 
ployees in  FH A county  offices  has  nearly  tripled  and  the  number 
of  Nogro  county  and  area  committeemen  has  nearly  quadrupled. 

Three  Negroes  now  serve  in  supervisory  positions.  Regarding 
FHA  loans,  however,  the  gap  between  whites  and  Negroes  has 
not  been  closed.  For  example,  although  the  number  of  farm  own- 
ership loans  to  Negroes  in  Southern  States  nearly  doubled  between 
1964  and  1966,  loans  to  whites  still  averaged  $5,600  rhore  than 
loans  to  Negroes. 

Common  to  all  of  the  agricultural  programs  examined  by  the 
Commission  is  racial  inequity.  In  none  of  the  programs  are 
Negroes  occupying  key  decision-making  positions.  A part  Of  the 
problem  involves  the  administrative  structure  of  many  Federal 
programs  providing  assistance  to  rural  areas.  While  the  Federal 
Government  provides  the  funds,  the  key  decisions  on  how  these 
funds  are  to  be  used  are  made  locally,  often  by  private  groups 
whose  only  connection  with  the  Federal  Government  is  financial 
support.  - 

prime  example  .of  this  is  the  Agricultural  Stabilization  and 
Conservation  Service  (ASCS),  which  administers  the  crop  allot- 
ment and  price  support  programs.  Although  the  program  is 


administered  in  Washin^on  mid  in  State  and  area  offices  by 
Federal  employees,  at  the  Oounty  level  locally  elected  committees 
are  interposed. 

These  committees  make  the  decisions  on  the  size  of  a farmer’s 
allotment,  on  adjustments  of  program  benefits  between  landlords 
and  tenants,  and  on  the  appeals  of  farmers  objectingr  to  cuts  in 
allotments.  The  county  committees,  whose  members  are  usually 
elected  by  the  vote  of  community  committeemen,  hold  the  real 
power  in  the  ASCS  program. 

^ As  of  the  time  of  the  Commission’s  report  2 years  ago,  not  a 
single  Negro  had  been  elected  to  a county  committee  in  the 
South.  Of  the  37,000  community  committeemen  and  alternates 
representing  7,400  community  committees  in  the  Deep  South, 
only  about  75  were  Negroes.  By  the  end  of  1966,  a little  progress 
had  been  niade.  There  were  543  Negro  community  committeemen 
— 113  in  regular  positions  and  430  in  alternate  positions  with  no 
vote. 

Of  the  mpre  than  5,000  county  committeemen,  however,  there 
still  were  no  Negroes  in  regular  positions.  There  are  319  counties 
in  the  South  where  Negro  farm  operators  outnumber  the  whites. 
Yet  Negroes  are  virtually  unrepresented  in  cision-making  posi- 
tions in  the  ASCS. 

Oecentralization  and  local  de^rmination  of  how  local  problems 
should  be  met  theoretically  are  desirable.  In  the  kind  of  society 
we  all  would  like  to  have,  this  system  could  operate  effectively 
and  compassionately  for  the  benefit  of  all  citizens.  In  the  kind  of 
society  that  exists  in  some  parts  of  the  Nation,  however,  and 
particularly  in  the  rural  South,  this  system  results  in  a perpetua- 
tion of  discrimination  and  inequity. 

^ For  the  Federal  Government,  under  the  guise  of  local  autonomy, 
to  permit  the  kinds  of  discriminatory  practices  that  the  Commis- 
sion found  to  exist  in  its  study  is  an  abdication  of  responsibility 
and  acquiescence  in  inequality. 

In  part  because  of  discriminatory  administration.  Federal  pro- 
grams have  not  provided  the  assistance  they  should  in  enabling 
Negroes  to  become  economically  self-sufficient.  Continued  eco- 
^omic_-< dependence  in  turn  has  deterred  Negroes  from  exercising 
important  rights. 

— In  1961,  the  Commission  examined  this  problem  in  the  context 
of  the  predominantly  Negro  black  belt  counties.  A factor  that 
contributed  heavily  to  the,  second-class  citizenship  of  Negroes 
was  their  economic  subservience.  In  many  cases,  Negro  tenant 
farpiers  and  sharecroppers  remained  constantly  in  debt  to  the 
white  landowner  and  never  received  cash  for  their  labor.  In  all 
black  t^lt  counties,  even  in  those  where  Negroes  did  vote  in  sub- 
stantial numbers,  economic  dependence  was  a critical  factor  in 
deterring  Negroes  from  exercising  other  rights. 

.In  studies  conducted  since  1961,  we  continue  to  find  that  fear 
of  econoniic  reprisal  is  the  most  widely  reported  deterrent  to  the 
€^xercise  of  lundamentaJ  rig*hts. 

Some  threats  of  economic  loss  are  obvious.  Workers  fear  j*ob_. 
^ss|  tenants  fear  dispossession*  In  field  investigations^  conducted 
during  the  past  few  months  ^i^^  rural  counties  of  Georgia  and  South 
Carolina,  parents  of  Negro  children  attending  previously  all  white 
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schools  reported  to  Commission  staff  that  they  had  suffered  these 
kinds  of  economic  reprisals.  n/r 

These  reports  only  suggest  the  extent  of  the  problem.  Many 
Negroes  are  unwilling  even  to  discuss  the  matter  for  fear  of 
economic  reprisal.  Over  and  over  again.  Commission  staff  have 
reported  that  the  only  Negro  rural  residents  who  are  willing  to 
discuss  the  problems  we  are  studying,  and  the  only  parents  who 
are  sending  their  children  to  integrated  schools,  are  those  who 
are  livingjeither  on  social  security  or  disabled  veteran^s  pensions, 
are  self-employed,  or  are  employed  by  large  corporate  employers 
or  by  the  Federal  Government.  In  short,  those  who  have'^achieved 
— some  degree  of  economic  self-sufficiency 

As  the  Commission  found  in  its  1965  hearings  in  Jackson,  Miss,, 
fears  of  economic  reprisal  are  rooted  in  the  economic  dependence 
of  Negroes  on  whites  in  Mississippi.  Most  Negroes  look  to  whites 
for  employment ; for  loans ; for  credit  to  purchase  f ood,  seed,  and 
fertilizer ; for  use  of  farm  equipment ; or  for  a monthly  welfare 

In  rural  counties  we  have  studied,  between  60  and  85  percent 
of  the  Negroes  who  were  employed  worked  in  agriculture,  pri- 
marily as  tenants  or  laborers  on  land  owned  by  whites.  In  1964, 
Negro  agricultural  laborers  in  the  Mississippi  Delta  counties  were 
paid  between  $3  and  $4  a day  for  work  which  lasted  only  during 
the  cultivating  and  picking  seasons.  A 1959  census  reported 
median  income  for  Negro  men  in  the  State  as  ?984  per  year, 
one-third  that  for  whites.  , j.. 

Beyond  outright  job  loss,  eviction,  and  termination  of  credit, 
economic  dependency  for  many  Southern  rural  Negroes  has  an 
added  facet.  Most  poor  Negro  rural  families  have -established  ties 
with  white  patrons  upon  whom  they  depend  for  loans  and  for 
such  services  as  help  in  obtaining  medical  treatment.  Such 
dependence  discourages  any . act  of  political  or  social  initiative 
which  might  be  interpreted  as  ingratitude  and  which  could  result 
in  the  withdrawal  of  assistance.  , . . v. 

Bconomic  dependence  has  meant,  in  some  counties  visited  by 
Commission  staff,  for  example,  that  Negro  farmers  will  not  run 
for  ASCS  committees  without  organized  encouragement  and  .that 
Negro  parents  will  be  reluctant  to  organize  or  attend  BTA*3.  Xt 
has  meant  that  despite  what  the  courts  have  held,  and  despite 
the  laws  Congress  has  passed  to  protect  their  right  to  vote  and 
to  guarantee  that  Negro  citizens  be  admitted  to  schools,  public 
accommodations,  and  public  facilities,  none  of  these  rights  are, 
in  fact,  secured  to  the  rural  Negro  poor. 

Economic  dependence  stems  from  many  causes.  But  one  im- 
portant factor  is  the  manner  in  which  Federal  programs  often 
operate  in  the  rural  South.  The  necessities  of  life  which  should 
be  available  to  people  as  a matter  of  right,  instead  often  are 
treated  as  largesse  which  may  be  doled  out  by  local  authorities 
only  to  the  “deserving  poor.*' 

Examine,  for  example,  the  way  in  which  we  distribute  fooa 
to  people  in  ne«d.  The  Federal  Government  sponsors  a surplus 
food  distribution  program,  but  basic  decisions  about  need  ^ are 
left  to  local  authorities.  Time  and  time  again  these  authorities 
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have  used  their  power  as  a lever  to  deter  Negro  citizens  from 
asserting  their  rights  or  to  punish  them  for  having  done^  so. 

£!ach  time  the  problem  has  come  to  national  attention-p-in 
Haywood  and  Fayette  Counties,  Tenn.,  in  Leflore  County,  Miss., 
and  in  other  places — ^the  Federal  Government  acted  after  the  fact 
to  see  that  hungry  people  were  fed.  But  we  still  have  not  estab- 
lished a system  of  administration  -which  prevents  such  abuses 
from  arising. 

As  we  move  now  from  surplus  fov*>d  distribution  to  the  food 
stemp  program  as  a means  of  meeting  the  needs  of  the  poor,  care 
must  be  exercised  to  assure  that  this  program  is  administered 
in' ways  which  do  not  defeat  its  purpose.  In  many  communities, 
we  are  advised  that  the  numbers  of  people  receiving  the  food 
stamps  arc  signiflcantly  lower  than  the  numbers  who  previously 
received  surplus  food- 

In  part,  this  is  the  result  of  the  fact  that  some  income  is  required 
to  receive  benefits  under  the  program.  Food^  stamps  are  not  free 
and  often  their  cost  is  prohibitive  for  families  living  in  poverty. 
For  example,  a family  of  four  earning  $85  a month  must  pay 
$36— —more  than  40  percent  of  its  income— to  obtain  $68  worth  of 
^food  stamps.  The  food  stamp  program  has  several  advantages 
"^over  surplus  food  distribution,  but  it  must  be  recognized  that  for 
the  rural  poor,  many  with  irregular  income  or  no  income  at  all, 
food  -stamps  as  presently  operated  are  of  little  help. 

Welfare  programs  have  been  operated  at  the  local  level  as  a 
means  of  keeping  Negroes  *'in  their  place.”  For  example,  one  Negro 
welfare  recipient  in  Mississippi  who  had  permitted  a civil  rights 
volunteer  to  stay  at  her  house  was  cut  off  from  welfare. 

Other  complaints  from  Mississippi  indicate  that  the  threat  of 
cutting  off  welfare  payments  has  been  used  to  coerce  Negro  re- 
cipients into  accepting  menial,  low  paying  jobs.  It  has  been  re- 
ported that  local  public  welfare  agencies  in  Mississippi  and  else- 
where have  used  the  program  in  this  way  as  a means  of  creating 
a supply  of  low  paid  Negro  female  labor  for  fieldwork  and  as 
domestics.  , ^ 

,What  can  be  done  to' eliminate  widening  disparities  in  the  con« 
ditions  of  life  of  whites  and  nonwhites  in  rural  areas  and  to  create 
conditions  of  real  opportunity  for  all?  I know  that  you  will  be 
addressing  yourselves  to  the  most  difficult  problems:  How  in  the 
short  run  to  find  jobs  and  provide  decent  housing  for  the  thousands 
who  are  being  displaced  each  month  from  their  homes  and  land, 
how  in  the  long  run  to  provide  systems  of  education  and  training 
which  will  enable  the  rural  poor  to  become  full  participants  in 
our  society. 

. I would  like  to  put  forward  a few  principles  and  suggest  a few 
rllmedies  which,  v/hile  not  sufficient  in  themselves,  should  be  a 
part  of  any  overall  program  that  is  devised. 

First,  the  necessities  of  life— food,  clothing,  and  shelter— should 
be  made  available  to  people  not  as  a matter  of  privilege  but  as  a 
right.  I hav^e  already  cited  a number  of  instances  in  which  F’ederal 
programs  are  deficient  in  this  respect  and  subject  to  abuse. 

There  is  perhaps  no  better  example  than  public  assistance  pro- 
grams designed  to  assist  the  aged,  the  disabled,  and  ?;he  children 
of  the  poor;  In  no  State  in, the  nation  is  the  standard  of  assistance 
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sufficient  to  meet  the  needs  of  . these  groups.  In  the  rural  South, 
which  has  a disproportionate  share  of  the  nation’s  poor,  the  situa- 
tion is  the  worst.  Of  the  11  States  of  the  Deep  South  none  has  a 
standard  of  payments  for  aid  to  dependent  children  that  equals 
the  average  for  the  nation. 

Recently,  the  Commission  recommended  in  connection  with  a 
study  of  welfare  programs  in  Ohio  that  the  Federal  Government 
establish  a national  minimum  standard  for  public  assistance  pay- 
ments and  provide  financial  assistance  to  help  the  States  reach 
and  maintain  ^ this  standard.  ^ If  the  need  for  such  a mandatory 
standard  is  evident  in  the  nation's  cities,  it  is  even  more  apparent 
in^  rural  areas.  And  it  is  particularly  important  for  those  who 
will  not  be  leaving  the  land  so  readily,  the  aged  and  many  of  the 
very  young. 

Second,  we  must  assure  that  programs  of  assistance  are  ad- 
ministered in  a nondiscriminatory  manner  and  not  used  as  a 
means  of  maintaining  second-class  citizenship  for  Negroes  and 
members  of  other  minority  groups.  In  this  connection  the  Com- 
mission h^  suggested  that  Title  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964,  dealing  with  equal  employment  opportunity,  be  broadened 
to  include  State  and  local  employees  within  its  coverage. 

It  anomalous,  to  say  the  least,  that  while  Federal  statute 
prohibits  discrimination  by  private  employers,  Negroes,  Mexican 
Americans,  and  others  do  not  have  an  effective  remedy  against 
discrimination  by  public  employers.  The  opening  of  new  opportu- 
nities for  public  service  to  members  of  minority  groups  would 
make  a contribution  toward  assuring  more  sympathetic  ad- 
ministration of  programs  of  assistance  to  the  disadvantaged. 

It  would  also  help  to  meet  the  critical  need  for  Jobs  in  what  is 
p^haps  the  fastest  growing  area  of  emplo3?ment  and  one  in 
which  Negroes  and  Mexican  Americans  are  significantly  under- 
represented. 

TMrd,  we  must  do  everything  we  can  to  assure  that  threats 
of  physical  and  economic  reprisals  cannot  be  used  as  a means  of 
preventing  the  exercise  of  basic  constitutional  rights.  To  this 
end  legislation  is  needed  along  the  lines  of  Title  V of  last  year’s 
civil  rights  bill  which  was  aimed  at  protecting  the  physical 
security  of  people  who  attempt  to  exercise  their  constitutional 
rights.  We  believe  this  legislation  should  be  broadened  to  include 
protection  against  economic  reprisals  as  well. 

Finally,  in  devising  and. ..administering  progi^ams  of  assist- 
ance^ — improve  the  quality  of  education  for  rural  children,  to 
eliminate  deplorable  housing  conditions,  to  provide  adequaite  health 
services,  to  attract  new  industry  and  new  jobs,  and  to  provide 

training  necessary  to  enable  people  to  qualify  for  these  jobs we 

must  recognize  that  the  Federal  Government  cannot  afford  *'o 
play  a passive  role. 

^ We  cannot  expect  that  sophisticated  proposals  from  areas  most 
m need  of  assistance  will  invariably  be  forthcoming  and  that  the 
h^deral  Government  need  only  remain  in  its  regional  and  national 
offices  evaluating  and  approving  them.  In  many  of  these  im- 
poverished communities,  the  _ technical  expertise  and  community" 
organization  are  simply  lacking.  The  Federal  Government’s  role 
must  be  an  active  one,  stimulating  community  organization  where 
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it  does  not  exist  and  training  the  people  to  develop  the  skills 
necessary  to  provide  solutions  to  their  own  problems. 

Above  all,  new  structures  and  methods  of  administration  must 
be  devised  to  assure  that  these  programs  aid  the  poor  for  whom 
they  are  intended,  and  that  they  are  carried  out  on  a nondis- 
criminatory  basis.  Until  equality  of  opportunity  can  be  established 
as  a fact  of  life  in  rural  as  well  as  in  urban  America,  the  problem 
of  poverty  will  continue  to  plague  the  Nation. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  That  has  been  a very  good  testimony.  Would 
you  like  to  submit  to  questions  of  the  Commission  if  they  have  any  ? 

Mr.  TayLtOR:  I would  be  glad  to.  ^ . 

Mr.  Roessel,:  Mr.  Taylor,  what  is  the  role  of  your  Commission 
in  the  area  of  voting? 

Mr.  Taylor  : I perhaps  should  explain  at  the  outset  that  our 
Commission  is  a factfinding  and  an  investigative  body,  and  we 
do  not  have  enforcing  powers.  Qur  responsibility  is  to  investigate 
allegations  of  denials  of  the  right  to  vote,  to  issue  reports,  to  make 
recommendations  for  corrective  action. 

Mr.  Roessex  : With  respect  to  that  function,  did  your  Commis- 
sion investigate  the  situation  in  Arizona  that  was  reflected  in  the 
Apache-Navajo  community  with  reference  to  the  Navajo  Tribe 
wherein  there  were  a substantial  number  of  Indians  who,  because 
of  the  literacy  requirements  in  Arizona,  were  not  able  to  vote? 

In  other  words,  . the  requirement  that  stood,  the  literacy  re- 
quirement, was  declared  to  be  nondiscriminatory.  I wonder  what 
your  finding  was  in  that  investigation  or  did  you  investigate  it? 

Mr.  Taylor:  I wculd  have  to  say  I am  not  aware  of  an  investi- 
gation in  that  area.  I am  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  of  1965  does  not  cover  this  particular  area  or  at  least  Kederal 
ey5.^£i^in.ers  have  not  been  designated,  and  if  there  is  a problem 
-..iUing  today,  I think  we  should  take  a look  at  it. 

Mr.  Uawrencb  Davis  : I want  to  ask  if  one  of  your  positions 
or  premises  is  similar  to  the  guaranteed  incorne  concept  in  which 
you  J?a»y  the  necessities  of  life  should  be  provided  or  guaranteed 
as  a matter  of  right  and  not  as  a matter  of  privilege.  You  mean 
from  some  source,  Federal  and  local  together,  the  man  should  be 
guaranteed  a place  to  live,  adequate  food  or  income  to  maintain 
his  family,  whatever  the  reasons  for  his  inadequacy  in  that  cap- 
acity T‘ 

Ivir.  Taylor  : I have  said  a couple  of  things  hei'e  which  I suppose 
may  approach  the  concept  of  a guaranteed  national  income,  but 
I don’t  know  that  any  of  them  really  amounts  to  that. 

Mr.  Lawrence  Davis  : I should  have  asked  you  to  interpret 
that  for  me. 

Mr.  Taylor:  What  I ani  saying  is  that  the  public  assistance 
which  goes  primarily  to  the  aged  and  to  the  poor  and  to  the 
children  of  the  poor  and  to  the  disabled,  to  people  who  are  not  in 
a position  to  work,  many  of  them  are  not  in  a position  to  work, 
should  be  put  on  a stable  basis  and  on  a basis  where  we  have  a 
national  standard  that  reflects  need  rather  than  what  we  have 
right  now. 

That  I think  is  very,  very  important.  But  it  probably  does  not 
get  to  the  question  of  income  to  be  provided  to  people  regardless 
of  their  employability.  I am  not  sure  I am  conversant  enough 
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with  that  kind  of  issue  to  be  able  to  answer  your  questions.  In 
addition,  we  have  said  in  this  statement  that  the  hasic  necessiti^, 
as  I pointed  out,  food,  and  so  forth,  and  we  do  have  a concept  in 
this  country  of  providing"  for  the  housing  needs  of  the  jkk^. 

But  public  housing  programs  haven't  been  very  sx^c^^ul,  I 
take  it,  in  meeting  the  needs  of  the  rural  poor.  In  fac^  it  hasn  t 
been  terribly  successful  in  some  respects  in  meeting  the  exigent 
needs  of  the  urban  poor.  If  that  gets  to  the  extent  of  national 

income,  perhaps  so.  , 

The  Chairman:  Do  we  have  any  other  questions?  We  would 
like  to  thank  you,  Mr.  Taylor.  You  have  been  very  fine.  We  ap- 
preciate your  time  and  your  consideration  and  your  effort  and 
your  study  for  your  recommendations.  . . , , . 

Mr.  Taylor:  Thank  you.  I think  your  Commissions  work  is 

very,  very  important. 

The  Chairman:  Thank  you. 

Is  Mr.  Stephen  Shulman  here? 

Mr.  Shulman:  Yes. 

The  Chairman:  Did  I pronounce  your  name  correctly? 

Mr.  Shulman;  Yes.  ^ ,, 

The  Chairman  : I have  stated  your  name.  Would  you  tell  us 
your  capacity?  You  may  proceed. 

STATEMENT  OP  STEPHEN  SHUDMAN 

Mr.  SHULMAN:  Mr.  Chairman  5ind  Members  of  the  Commis- 
sion, my  name  is  Stephen  Shulman-.  X am  Chairman  of  the  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Commission.  I would  like  to  state  my 
concern  with  the  changing  manpower  requirements  in  ^he  rural 
economy  and  their  relation  to  equal  employnient  opportunity. 

The  transformation  of  agricultural  manpower  requirements 
associated  with  the'  mechanization  of  agriculture  has  had  wide- 
spread impact  upon  farm  and  nonfarm  areas.  The  marked  in- 
crease in  agricultural  productivity  has  resulted  in  shrinking  em- 
ployment opi>ortuhities  in  farming.  ^ ^ ^ 

The  rural  population  is  now  largely  nonfarm.  In  1965,  the  10.5 
million  poor  persons  residing  in  these  areas  accounted  for  almost 
one-third  of  all  the  poor  in  the  United  States. 

The  lack  of  opportunity  to  improve  one's  economic  position 
undermines  the  status  of  three  groups  covered  under  Title  VII- 
By  most  available  measures  of  socioeconomic  status,  the  gap 
between  whites  and  rural  southern  Negroes,  between  Spanish- 
speaking Americans  in  the  i*ural  Southwest  and  other  whites,  and 
between  all  citizens  and  American  Indians  has  widened  in  recent 
years.  This  is  true  in  income,  education,  employment,  and  housing. 
Efforts  to  reduce  rural  poverty  must  include  expansion  of  job 
opportunities  to  all  regardless  of  race,  color,  religion,  sex,  or 
national  origin. 

One-fourth  of  the  L6.  million  rural  persons  in  poor  families  are 
nonwhites,  mo«t  of  wh  jm  are  rural,  nonfarm  southern  Negroes. 
Negroes  ar^  rapidly  disappearing  from  farming.  In  1965,  there 
were  about  200,000  Negro  farmers  (including  sharecroppers  and 
tenants) , mostly  .residing  in  the  South.  The  mechanization  of 
cotton  and  diversiiScation  in  other  crops  have  forced  many  Negro 
farm^s  to  becomxe  hired  farmworkers  or  migratory  workers. 
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Over  half  of  the  Spanish-surname  families  residing  in  farm 
and  nonfarm  communities  received  incomes  well  below  the  earn- 
ings of  the  general  population.  The  median  income  for  rural 
Spanish-surname  males  was  under  $2,000  in  all  five  States  of  the 
Southwest.  The  relative  frequency  of  poverty  was  almost  twice 
the  rate  of  the  rest  of  the  white  population.  The  average  education 
among  the  rural  Spanish-speaking  population  is  less  than  that  of 
the  rural  Negro  of  the  South. 

The  recent  migration  of  the  rural  Spanish-speaking  people  to 
cities  has  been  attended  by  many  of  the  same  problems  faced  by 
other  rural  migrants.  They  have  moved  to  urban  areas  not  only 
without  education  and  skills,  but  without  facility  in  English  lan- 
guage. Urbanization  may  have  widened  the  differentials  in  the 
incidence  of  poverty  for  some.  According  to  a special  census  in 
east  Uos  Angeles  in  1965,  nearly  24  percent  of  the  Spanish-sur- 
name persons  were  below  the  poverty  level  as  compared  with  22 

percent  in  1960.  ’ . . 

American  Indians  are  geographically  and  culturally  isolated  in 
250  reservations,  mostly  west  of  the  Mississippi-  The  reservation 
population  is  almost  entirely  rural ; nearly  TO  percent  live  in  pov- 
erty. Well  over  two-thirds  of  the  Indians  reside  on  land  with 
marginal  or  no  economic  potential  or  in  areas  where  employment 
opportunities  are  restricted  to  occasional  seasonal  work. 

Thus,  the  Indian  poor  are  outside  of  the  prodiictive  life  of  the 
economy.  Unemployment  on  the  reservation  in  1962  ran  between 
40  and  50  percent,  and  the  income  of  the  Indian  reservation  family 
averaged  between ’$1,500  and  $1,T00 — lower  than  the  income  of 
rural  farm  families  in  the  same  States.  Average  schooling  for 
young  Indian  adults  is  only  8 years.  ' 

Indian  culture  is  not  job  oriented.  A development  program  to 
improve  economic  conditions  on  the  reservation  seems  to  have 
had  limited  success  in  attracting  industrial  concerns  to  locate  on 
or  near  reservation  sites.  Under  Title  VII,  preferential  treatment 
may  be  given  to  Indians  living  on  or  near  reservations  when  they 
are  employed  by  business  located  in  these  areas  (sec.  703  (i))- 

Increasing  out-migration  from  reservations  to  large  cities  has 
occurred  since  1960.  Los  Angeles  now  has  an  estimated  India,n 
population  of  25,000,  the  second  largest  concentration  of  Indians. 
The  Navajos  in  Arizona  number  90,000.  Lack  of  job  opportunities 
and  high  rates  of  unemployment  on  the  reservation  provide  in- 
centive to  leave. 

In  1965,  about  1 percent  of  all  reservation  Indians  were  reset- 
tled away  from  the  reservation.  The  Federal  relocation  programs 
to  assist  Indians  vidio“Wish^to  settle  in  urban  areas  include  finan- 
cial aid  and  social  and- other  supportive  services  in  the  new  loca- 
tions. Urban  adapfation  may  be  difficult,  and  many  Indians  are 
returnees  to  the  reservation.  For  the  Indians,  more  so  than  for 
the  Spanish-speaking  Americans,  escape  from  rural  poverty  cre- 
ates conflict  about  cultural  identity. 

In  spite  of  recent  improvements  in  farm  wage  rates,  farm- 
workers rank , lowest  in  annual  income.  Hired  farm  workers  con- 
stitute one  of  the  most  disadvantaged  groups  in  the  work  force. 
Large-scale  farm  operations  need  an  abundant  supply  of  farm- 
workers to  harvest  crops. 
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, Individuals  eng’a^ed  in  ajirriculture  who  reach  the  required  juris- 
dictional number  are  classified  as  employers  in  an  industry  affect- 
ingr  commerce.  Regular  hired  farmworkers  fall  within  the  scope 
of  Title  VII  if  their  employers  have  had  the  required  number  of 
employees  on  the  payroll  for  20  weeks  in  either  the  preceding  or 
the  current  calendar  year.  . . 

Rural  poverty  may  contribute  heavily  to  massive  urban  prob- 
lems including  unemployment,  inadequate  housing,  and  disrup- 
tion of  family  life.  The  movement  of  minority  groups  out  of  rural 
poverty  into  urban  areas  does  not  guarantee  improvement  of  - their 
economic  status. 

Many  rural  migrants  are  poorly  equipped  to  deal  with  the  com- 
plexities  of  urban  life  and  are  not  readily  absorbed  into  the  labor 
market.  Industrial  employment  in  these  areas  may  require  more 
education,  skills,  and  training, than  they  possess. 

The  influx  of  Negroes  into  , the  central  cities  of  metropolitan 
areas  has  created  urban  ghettos.  Dr.  Kenneth  Clark  of  the  City 
University  of  New  York  has.  written  that “The  objective  dimen- 
sions of  the  American  urban  ghettos  are  overcrbwdeli'and  deterior- 
ated housing,  high  infant  mortalitj^^^rime,  and  disease.  The  sub- 
jective dimensions  are  resentment,  hostility,  despair,  apathy,  and 
self-depreciation.**  Ghettos,  whether  Negro,  Spanish-Araerican,  or 
Indian,  tend  to^  alienate  the  members  from  the  opportunity  struc- 
ture of  the^  mainstream.  The  assimilation  of  rural  migrants  into 
the  industrial  work  force  is  a difficult  matter.  _ 

rJ^^’hor  markets  in  urban  areas  may  still  be  structured  on,  the 
basis  of  ethnic  identity  with - differential  patterns  of  employment, 
occupation,  and  income  of  whites  and  honwhitesi  and  Spanish- 
speaking Americans  and  others. 

L.  The  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commission  LiS  continuing 
to  develop  techniques  for  identifying  economic,  social,  psycholbg- 
^1^1,  and_ Other  causes  underlying  job  discrimination  to  the  end 
of  ''promoting  employment  opportunities  for  these  groups.  For 
example,  testing  of  minority  group  applicants  for  employment 
invpLv-es-several  significant  questions  related  to  full  and  effective 
utilization  of  manpower. / -- 

_On  the  average,  individuals  from  socially  and  culturally  dis- 
advantaged backgrounds  perform  less  well  on  general  intelligence 
and  other  paper  and  pencil  tests  than  do  applicants  from  middle- 
class  environments  and  consequently  may  be  screened  put  of 
training  programs  and/or  excluded  from  jobs. 

Since  many  Negroes,  Spanish-speaking  American^,  American 
Indians,  and  poor  whites  have  not  shared  the  middle-class  educa- 
tionakculture,  they  may  perform  in  an  inferior  manner  on  these 
tests  but  not  necessarily  on  the  job.  Failure  to  hire  people  on  the 
basis,  of  low  test  scores  alone,  when  they  could  learn  the  j ob -ade- 
quately, is  a tremendous  waste  of  the  nation's  human  resources  ' 
and  talent; 


In  the  Commission's  “Guidelines  on  Employment  Testing^Pro- 
cedures''  employers  are  urged  to  treat  tests  as  only  one  component 
in  the  total  personnel  assessment  system.  The  keystone  is  to  in- 
sure that  tests  and  all  screening  methods  relate  to  the  ultimate 


standaTr.diof  job  performance. 
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The  adjustment  of  rural  migrrants  to. a complex  urban  environ-- 
ment  is  not  easy.  Even  in  prosperous  periods  such  as  the  present, 
the  structure  of  opportunity  for  minorities  is  limited.  ^ Hig’h  un- 
employment rates  for  minorities,  particularly  among”  inner  city 
residents,  s^m  almost  impervious  to  the  growth  of  output  around 
these  areas. 

Many  ghetto  residents  may  lack  transportation  to  suburban 
points  where  employment  might  be  found.  More  and  more  in- 
dustrial plants  are  being  constructed  outside  of  the  central  cities. 
Residents  of  the  inner  city  are  underrepresented  in  the  work 
places  that  are  distant  from  these  centers. 

Although -the  migration  of  minority  group  workers  from  rural 
to  urban  areas  has  been  accompanied  by  some  favorable  shifts 
in  their  occupational  status,  their  representation  in  the  most  de- 
sirable occupations  is  still  small.  Changes  in  the  occupational 
patterns  of  minority  group  workers  must  be  considered  in  the 
context  of  changes  ■ in  the  occupational  pattern  of  the  country 
under  the  impact  of  increasing  technological  development. 

Technological  changes  influence  the  Volume,  type,  and  distribu- 
tion of  employment  opportunities.  The  basic  impact  of  autornation 
on  the  labor  niarket  is  to  decrease  the  demand  for  workers  with 
little  education  and  training.  The  slower  pace  of  upgrading  of 
skills  and  the  concentration  of  the  minority  group  labor  force  in 
the  unsknied  and  semiskilled  categories  places  them  at  a disad- 
vantage in  competing  for  jobs  in  the  more  complex  markets  of 
today.  ' /■ 

Jpb  . training,  basic  education,  and  programs  to  eliminate  dis- 
criminatory barriers  to  employment  must  be  , designed  to  give  all 
Americans- — ^not  just  those  that  are  well  educated  or  highly  skilled 
— -a  meaningful  opportunity. 

I appreciate  the  ^opportunity  to  testify  before  the  Commission 
this  afternoon.  I hope  that  these  remarks  will  be  helpful  to  your 
proceedings/ 

The  Chairman  : Do  you  have  a copy  of  that  testimony -to  leave 
with  our  Commission  ? . -5 

Mr.  Shulman  : Yes,  I do.  I left  it  with  the  staff. 

The  Chairman  : Would  you  like  to  answer  some  questions  if 
some  of  the  members  of  the  Commission  have  some?  i 

Mr.  Shulman  : I will  be  delighted  to  attempt  to  do  so. 

Mr.  WoODENLiEGS : You  say  that  the  Indian  people  relocate.  With 
the  Northern  Cheyenne  there  is  a failure  on  this  relocation.  They 
had  been- relocated  after- the  Custer  Battle  to  Oklahoma,  but  my 
..  .people  came  back  1,500  miles  and  walked  at  night.  I think  if  they 
• figure  on  the  moon  if  they  take  a Cheyenne7.he  will  find  his  way 
back  to  Montana. 

I think  as  tp  relocation,  we  have  some  in  Chicago,  Denver,  and 
California  now.  If  they  want  to  go  themselves,  we  let  them  go. 
So  they  are  working  but  there  doing  all  right. 

The  Chairman  : Thank  you,  John. 

Mr,  Poim : I want  to  add^^  question  which  I know  is  im- 

possible for  you  to  answer!  I think  your  answer  might  be  J.nforma- 
tiye.  Let  US  assume  that  we  could  somehow  eliminate  all  discrim« 
inationl'on..  the  basis  of  minority  affiliation  but  still  retain  those 
imbblems!; related  to  the  possession  of  skills  ai,hd  education.  How 
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much  do  you  think  this  would  really  reduce  the  unemployment  or 
underemploy men^problem  that  we  presently  find  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Shulman  : I think  that  is  an  excellent  Question.  It  points 
up,  of  course,  the  kind  of  thing  I was  getting  at  in  my  discussion 
of  the  testing  issue.  I think  that  it  would  have  a large  impact  on 
reducing  unemployment  in  this  country  provided  that  you  review 
the  educational  and  skilled  standards  to  insure  that  they  were 
standards  which  were  in  fact  required. 

If  we  eliminated  all_  discrimination  on  the  basis  of  race  or  na- 
tional origin,  and  continued  to  have  educational  and  skill  require- 
ments stated  in  the  same  manner,  the  impact  on  unemployment 
would  be  significant  blit  not  great  immediately  because  of  the 
need  to  uplift  the  skill  level  of  the  unemployed.  " 

“ If  we,  at  the  same  time,  reviev/ed  the  stated  skill  levels  and 
educational  requirenients,  the  impact  would  be  much  greater  be- 
cause we  could  restrict  the  tendency  to  hire  for  the  level  that  the 
employee  might  ultimately  reach  as  opposed  to  the  level  that  the 
entry  job  requires. 

If  we  were  to  review  those  levels  which  we  currciitly  state,  plus 
have  a training  that  is  necessary  to  uplift,  plus  engage  in  affirma- 
tive recruitment  in  order  to  reach  out  to  the  people  who  might 
otherwise  be  passed  by,  then  I think  we  could  indeed  have  a large 
impact  on  the  problem. 

The  Chairman  : Mr.  Stanley. 

Mr.  Stanley  : Mr.  Shulman,  we  heard  a lot  of  testiniony  from 
the  leaders  of  the  Indian  population  in  Tucson..  One  Of  the  things 
that  interested  me,  and  perhaps  I should  add  parenthetically,  that 
I guess  I should  be  asking  a sociologist  this  question — -but  one  of 
the  things  that -interested  me  was  that  they  said  they  wanted  to 
be  assimilated  in  terms  of  equal  opportunity,  jobs,  housing,  all 
of  this,  everything  that  our  society  has  to  offer. - 

Then,  at  the  same  time,  I understand  Lhat  they  wanted  to  retain 
their  cultur^a.^  traditions.  Do  you  think  that  this  is  possible?  Is 
there  anything  in  your  practical  experience  that  deems  whether 
or  not  this  is  possible  ? 

Mr.  Shulman  : I would  have  to  answer  your  question  by  ac- 
knowledging at  the  outset  that  my  practical  experience  with  re- 
/ - gard  to  this  specific  problem  is  limitedi  But  I wOuld  say  this,  that 
^^our  country  seeins  to  have  succeeded  very  well  in  making  progress 
with  lots__of  groups  of  different  people  =with  different,., cultural 
backgrounds  which  they  have  managed  to  preserve,  that  the  test 
is  to  find  a manner  which  assimilates  i^JOse  who  want  to  assimilate 
in  the  manner  which  leaves  to  them  the  greatest  opportunity  to 
practice -the  customs  or  religious  traditions  that  they  believe  in. 

The  Chairman  : Do  we  have  any  other  questions  ? 

Thank  you.  You  have  been  a very  fine  witness.  We  appreciate 
your  time,  your  thinking,  and  your  deliberations.  ' ' 

Do  we  have  a Mr.  Frank  Fernbach  ? 

Mr.  Fernbagh:  Yes. 

The  Chairman  J Mr.  Fernbach,  I have  already-stated  your  name. 

^ I ST OF 

^ Mr.  Fernbach  : My  name  is  . Frank  Fernbach,  and  I am  the  as- 
sistant director  for  the  Department  of  Research  for  the  AFL-CIO. 
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I am  most  grateful  for  the  opportunity  to  discuss  with  you  some 
aspects  of  the  problem  of  rural  poverty. 

The  American  labor  movement  has  a long  and  steadfast  record 
of  support  for  aid  for  all  rural  Americans — both  on  the  farm  and 
off.  This  support  may  be  viewed  to  be  self-serving  in  the  sense  that 
farm  laborers,,-and  wage  earners  in  rural  communities  are  in  in- 
creasing numbers  members  of  the  AFL-CIO.  And  we  hope,  those 
numbers  will  increase  still  further. 

In  addition, -it  is  sometimes  overlooked  that  many  of  the  rural 
poor  formerly  worked  for  wages  as  .miners,  railroaders,  and  at 
other  nonagricultural  pursuits,  and  once  carried  union  cards.  They 
have  lost  their o. lobs  because  of  raw  material  exhaustion,  plant 
closings,  and  tech nologicar  change.  They  can  be  found  throughout 
the  AppaiacLIan  region  and  elsewhere,  living  out  bleak,  impover- 
ished and,  too  of  ien,  hopeless  lives. 

But  our  interest  extends  beyond  the  problems  of  v/age  earners 
and  ex-wage  earners  living  in  rural  America.  The  APIL»-CIC  seeks, 
as  do  you,  a decent  livelihood  and  way  of  life  for  all  rural  Amer- 
icans. We,  too,  are  appalled  .by  the  magnitude  of  poverty  bred  in 
our  countryside,  whether  it  exists  on  farms  or  in  small  towns  or 
already  has  been  transplanted  to  big-city  ghettos. 

I know  this  Commission  is  probing  deeply  into  all  aspects  of  this 
vastly  coniplex  and  tragic  p:roblem,  including  not  only  how  to 
increase  opportunities  to  earn  a decent,  livelihood  for  those  who 
choose  to  remair*  in  rural  areas  but  also  ways  to  improve  the 
quality  of  rural 

With  respect  to -the  latter,  far  better,  educational  ->nd  training 
opportunities,  housing,  hospitals,  and  other  community  facilities, 
and  social  and  cultural  amenities  in  rural  America  also  are  vit??’ 
if  those  who  inevitably  will  continue  to  migrate  to  the  cities  ai 
to  have  a reasonable  chance  to  adjust  to  the  requiremients  of  mod- 
ern-day urban  life.  — 

In  addition,  I am  sure  that  you  are  studying  the  special  problems 
of  minority  groups  in  rural  America — Negroes,  our  Spanish- 
speaking fellow  citizens,  the  American  Indian,  and  other  minority 
groups.  And  I hope^  that  you  also  are  giving  special  attention  to  the 
family  income  maintenance  problems  of  low  income  older  rural 
residents,  the  so-called  boxed-in  people.  - ' j 

Because  of  the.Jimitations  of  time  and  because  persons  mWe  ex- 
pertjthari  I will  discuss  these  problems  with  you,  I 'will  speak  brief- 
ly about  some  aspects  of  the  key  problem  of  expanding  job  oppor- 
tunities at  decent  pay  in  rural  America ; first,  employment  in  agri- 
culture itself  and,  then,  nonagricultural  employment  alternatives. 

It  is  the  AFL-GIO  view  that  the  single  most  important  step  in 
raising  millions  in  rural  America  above  the  level  of  poverty  is  to 
raise  the  standards  of  our  3 million  fellow  citizens  who  w^ork  in 
commercial  agriculture  for  wages. 

It  is  hardly  hecessaiy  to  talk  extensively  abont  this  issue  here 
since  it  was  very  adequately  discussed  at  your  Tucson  hearing  by 
the, spokesman  for  the  California  AFL-CIO  and  by  others.  It  was 
also  discussed  from  a nationwide  point  of  view  by  the  AFL-CIO  at 
recent  hearings  of 'the- Commission  on  Food  and  Fiber.  * 


We  view  this  testimony  to  be  so  relevant  to  the  issue  confronting^ 
this  Commission,  I request  that  this  statement  also  be  entered  in 
your  record. 

The  Chairman  : We  will  be  glad  to  have  it. 

— --Mr.  Feibnbach  : Substandard  farm  wages — an  average  of  $1.18 
nationwide,  last  October — -and  underemployment  are  not  the  only 
factors  responsible  for  the  depressed  status  of  farm  laborers.  Non- 
, wage  benefits  and  working  conditions  generally  are  deplorable, 
too.  And  these  conditions  exist  despite  the  f ^ in  agriculture, 
productivity  has  been  rising  almost  twice  as  in  industry. 

It  is  sometimes  argued  that  American  agrictiic,2re  cannot  afford 
to  do  better.  Higher  ^standards  for  its  labor  force  would  destroy 
the  family  farm,  it  is  said. 

Act^lly,  nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth.  Today one- 
half  of  our  farms  hire  no  farm  labor  at  all.  What  is  more,  a mere  6 
percent  of  our  farms— —the  largest  and  most  efficient,  who  reap  the 
greatest  rew^ards  from  the  near  $50  billion  received  last  year  from 
farm  marketings  and  Government  subsidies — account  for  over 
75  percent  of  total  outlays  for  hired  labor. 

To  now  take  steps  to  end  the  exploitation  of  the  farmworker 
involves  no  threat  to  the  family  owned  and  operated  farm.  On  the 
contrary,  the  ability  of  our  largest  and  most  efficient  farms  to 
continue  to  operate  Jow-wage  sweatshops,  directly  threatens  the 
well  being  of  the  smaller  family  farmers  who  compete  against 
them.  . " 

As  representative  of  the  National  Farmers  Union  recently 
explained:  ' - 


This  concern  has  a basis  in  self-interest  as  well  as' ±a.ir  play.  Farmers 
have  learned  that  it  is  the  existence  of  a ready  supply  of  cheap  labor  which 
has  contributed  so  greatly  to  the  growth  and  vaunted  efficiency  of  the  cor- 
poration, farm.  . . It  cheapens  the  value  of  their  labor  and  that  of  their 
families.  And  when  one  considers  that^  many— small  farmers  work  as  farm 
labor  during  certain  seasons,  the  added  damage  to  their  already  insecure 
economic  position  becomes^  obvious.  _ 


• In  our  judgment  there  is  just  no  economic  or  moral  reason  why 
American  farmworkers,  in  this  the  richest  and  presumably  most 
humane  nation  of  the  world,  should  any  longer  suffer  degradation 
and  impoverishment.  The  cost  of  raising  their  living  standards'to 
meet  an  American  concept  of  decency  hardly  would  add  to  the 
ultimate  price  consumers  pay  for  food  and  fiber.  But  even  if  it  did, 
it  is  a cost  that  Americans  of  good  conscience  should  willingly 
meet. 

Some  have  characterized  the  farm  labor  er 'as  a ‘*forgotten  -man.** 
On  the  contrary,  farm  labor  has  not  been^^  forgotten — it“  has  been 
deliberately^  discriminated  against. 

For  more  than  a quarter  century,  and  until  verj'  recently,  the 
rnost  reactionary  employers’  lobbies,  in  agriculture  -yisid  out,  have 
enjoyed  continuous  success  “in  keeping  the  farmworker  in  what 
amounts  to  near  bondage,  '’^oth  in  Washingto^i  a in  the  capitals 
of  most  of  the  States,  ti,  nave  succeedeA^  th  ^^xcluding  farm 
laborers  from  the  protection  of  most  of  the  FederStiand  State  laws 
that  have  been  enacted  to  advance  the  v^olfare  of  other  workers. 


Grenei*ally  unorg'anized,  and  often  disenfranchised  by  lack  of 
permanent  residence,  by  poverty,  by  lack  of  education,  and  by  race, 
few  voices  have  been  raised  in  their  defense-  _ 

As  a consequence,  farmworkers,  ttie  most  insecure  group  in  the 
American  labor  force,  have  been  forced  almost  universally  to  bear 
the  total  brunt  of  their  own  joblessness.  This  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  they  are  excluded  as  beneficiaries  under  all  unemployment 
compensation  laws  except  in  Hawaii  and  Puerto  Rico. 

Even  though  farmworkers  are  employed  in  one  of  the  most 
hassardous  of  occupations,  their  employers  are  stiU  exempted  from 
any  liability^under  the  workinen’s  compensation  jlaws^of  a majority 
of  the  States. 

Although  farmworkers  earn  the  lowest  average  wages  of , any 
group  in  the  labor  force,  for  30 ..long  years -they  have  been  singled 
out  for  exclusion  from  minimum  wage  protection  under  the  Fed- 
eral Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  Only  this  month  has  this  situation 
changed,  somewhat. 

Although  farmworkers  are  now  covered  for  the  first  time-— and 
this  is  a significant  forward  step- — ^less  than  30  percent  _wjlll  be 
ooveired,-  and' even  they  will  receive  only  a substandard  minimum-, 
wage.  What  is'^  more,  they  are  specifically  excluded  from  premium 
pay  for  overtime  work. 

Even  their  children  are  victimized  by  unjustifiable  special  ex- 
clusions written  into  Federal  and  State  child  labor  laws,  although 
the  exploitation  of  children  has  been  virtually  wiped  out  in  other 
industries.  , , . 

As  thoi.?gh  to  finally  ensure  the  bondage  _ of  American  farm- 
workers, even  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  in  the  domestic  mar- 
ketplace for  agricultural  labor  has  been  upset.  Despite- the  fact  that 
American  farmworkers  are  chronically  underemployed,  they  alone 
have  been  forced  to  compete,  and  still  are,  despite  the  end  of  Public 
Law  78,  against  an  army  of  cheap  imported  foreign  farmworkers 
that  still  pours  across  our  borders. 

Finally,'  nd  most  important,  agricultural  workers  have  even 
been  denied  the  right  to  seek  to  help  themselves  through  self- 
organization  and  collective  bargaining.  For  30  years  they  have 
heen,  and  still  are,  specifically  deprived  of  the  protection  of  the 
right  to  join  unions  of  their  own  choosing  long  afforded  other 
Americans  under  the  pro^  isions  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act-' 

What  is  more,  even  when  farmworkers  do  successfr’Iy  organize, 
their  employers  are  under  no  compulsion  to  bargain  with  their 
union  in  good  faith-  . ” ' 

Since  1940,  the  number  of  man-hours  required  to  produce  our 
food  and  fiber,  provided  by  farm  operators,  family  members, , and 
hired  workers,  has  been  cut  by  more  than,  half,  and  we  cannot 
anticipate  how  many  agricultural  laborers  will  be  needed  in  the 


future.  < ' , 

But,  whatever  the  number,  the  AFTj-CIO  feels  it  has-  a right  to 
ask  the  help  of  this-Comrnission  and  , of  all  right-thinking  Amer- 
icans to  bring  to  farmworkers  the  benefits  of  the  protective  and 
social. welfare  legislation  other  American  workers  enjoy,  _ 

.Therefore,  we  respectfully  urge  that  you  include  in  your  report 
to  the  President  at  least  thesejb^ii;  recommendations ; 
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(1)  That  farmworkers  be  covered  under  the  National  Labor- 
Managrement  Relations  Act. 

(2)  That  farmworkers  be  fully  covered  under  the  minimum 
wage,  maximum  hours,  and  child  labor  provisions  of  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act. 

(3)  That  farmworkers  be  covered  under  the  provisions  of  all 
unemployment  compensation  laws. 

(4)  That  farmworkers  be  covered  under  all- State -workmen's 
compensation  laws  and  other  State  legislation  enacted  to  raise 
the  status  of  those  who  work  for  vvages. 

(5)  That  farmworkers  be  protected  from  the  inevitably  adverse 
effect  of  labor  import  programs,  by  finally  terminating  them. 

(6)  That  greater  efforts  be  made  at  all  levels  of  Government 
and  by  private  groups  to  significantly  improve  housing  standards, 
educational  opportunities,  and  health  protection,  particularly  in 
behalf  of  migrant  workers  and  their  families. 

As  the  earnings  of  farmworkers  rise,  an  important  byproduct, 
as  we  have  seen,  will -be  higher  incomes  for  small  farm  operators 
who -pccasioTially  hire  but  as  farm  laborers.  Although  we  recogr 
nize  that  many  of  these  margMal  farm  producers  are  losing  the 
race  against  technological  progress,  ft*lditional  efforts  to  help  them 
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also  should  be  made. 

This  is  particularly  necessary  in  behalf  of  older  farm  operators 
for  whom  retraining*  for  occupations  and  out-migration- are 

hardly  feasible  alternatives. 

. For  example,  it  should  be  probed  whether  more  might  be  done 
to  help  raise  the  income  of  this  group  under  Federal  commodity 
and  other  established  farm  programs.  Several  commodity  pro- 
grams— such  as  those  for  feed  grains,  cotton,  peanuts,  [tobacco, 
and  sugar- — now  allow  higher  crop  allotments  and  support  pay- 
ments for  very  small  producers,  and  supply-management  object- 
ives are  not  undermined  as  a consequence. 

Since  only  a few  dollars  added  to  the  income  of  marginal  farm- 
ers often  may  spell  the  difference  between  sufficiency  and  impov- 
erishment, more  aid  for  this  group  under  these  programs  might 
well  be  undertaken.  While,  this  effort  may  be  derided  by  some  , as 
“welfarism,”  it  is  well  to  recall  that  when  substantial  Federal 
checks  are  sent  to  large  and  already  profitable  agricultural  pro- 
ducers, this  is  welfarism  too— r-no  matter  what  they  choose  to  call 
it- — ^but  for  those  who  need  aid  far  less. 

Since  marginal  farm  operators  often  also  seek  part-time  non- 
farm  work,  another  helpful  aid  can  be  recommended.  Too  often 
factory  workers  - in  rural  areas  are  exploited ' because,  in  rurally 
dominated  States,  minimum  wage,  workmen's  compensation,  un- 
employment benefit,  and  other  legislation  needed  to  protect  these 
workers  is  inadequate  or  nonexistent.  Because  of  this  legislative 
default,  minimum  Federal  standards  are  now  clearly  needed. 

Their  achievement  will  help  to  raise  the  incomes  of  rural  in- 
dustrial wage  earners,,  whether  they  work  full  jtime  or  only 
seasonally.  I 

Finally,  when  e_lderly_f arm  operators  become  eligible  for  social 
security  benefits  and  Medicare,  further  steps  might  be  taken  to 
help  the  -process  of  readjustment.  To  assist  those  who  seek  to, 
or  must,;  ^eave  the  fartn,  somfe  r^^onsible  agency  should  be  es- 
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tabiished  to  help  them  sell  their  land,  tools,  and  livestock  advan- 
tagreously  and  resettle  them  closer  to  a r ^arby  and  familiar  town. 

I now  wish  to  make  a few  brief  obse.v*^  about  some  of  the 

problems  inherent  in  encouraging  the  growth  of  new  off-farm  job 
opportunities  in  rural  areas. 

In  the  first  place,  although  at  every  rural  county  seat  there  is 
a natural  longing  to  attract  enough  factories  to  employ  the  job- 
less and  underemployed  in  the  surrounding  area,  it  must  be  recog- 
nized that  America  is  experiencing  a technological  revolution  in 
manufacturing,  too. 

There  just  is  not,  nor  will  there  be,  sufficient  factory  job  ex- 
pansion to  resolve  the  rural  or  the  city  job  need.  Consequently, 
rural  employment  growth  must  also  depend  upon  the  expansion 
of  services  in  commerce,  in  recreation  and  tourism,  in  public  in- 
stitutions, health,  educational,  penal,  and  the  like,  and  via  other 
nonindustrial  enterprises.  . 

^Vhat  is  more,  attracting  and  holding  these  job-creating  enter- 
prises requires  a;  realistic  assessment  of  what  each  locality  and 
region  has  to  offer  in  natural  advantages  as  well  as  the  creation 
of  an  adequate  supporting  infrastructure,  mostly  at  public  ex- 
pense.^ Thus,  careful  development  planning  is  an . essential  pre- 
condition to  successful  employment  growth. 

Moreover,  job  growth  should  not  be  encouraged  of  the 'kind  that 
simply  is  achieved  by  robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul.  The  mere  luring 
of  a factory  from  one  place  to  another,  often  at  a high  cost  to  the 
recipient  locality  as  well  as  tragic  consequences  to  the  workers 
and  community  from  which  it  has  been  pirated,  represents  no  net* 
national  gain. 

To  help  reduce  this  wasteful  process,  we  hope  your  report  will 
note  and  condemn  the  spreading  misuse  of  tax-free  public.  State., 
and  local  bonds  for  the  subsidized  building  of  plants  for  private 
profit,  with  all  of  its  evil  consequences. 

Because  time  does  not  permit  me  to,  adequately  discuss  this  im- 
portant issue,  I hope  you  will  accept  as  part  of  the  record,  a study 
of  the  problem,  entitled  ‘‘Subsidized  Plant  Migration,**  recently 
undertaken  by  the  AFL-CIO. 

The  Chairman  : We  will  be  glad  to. 

FeRNBACH  : . W^hen,  in  the  mid-1950’s,  the"  Aiheficah  labor 
movement  united  with  the  Farmers  Union,  the  Grange,  and  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration  to  seek  Fe"deral  legislation  to 
^ meaningful  effort  to  aid  rural  and  urban  distressed  areas 
alike,  these  three  propositions — the  need  to  encourage  diverse 
job-creating  opportunities,  ■-the  need  for  careful  advance  planning, 
and  the  need  to  prevent  plant' piracy — were  all  clearly  recognized. 

Passage  of  the“pioneer  Area  Redevelopment  Act  of  1961  was  a 
-mile^one,  and  subsequent  enactment  of  the  Appalachian  and  Pub- 
lic Works  and  Economic  D'^velbpment  Acts  moved  us  further 
towards  our  goal.  All  of  these  measures  recognized  sound  princi- 
pies  through  which  to  Tichieve  area  and  regional  job  growth,  .even 
though  none  .provided  sufficient  appropriations  to  move  fast, 
enough  towards  our  goal. 

, We  hope  the  Commission  will  recognize  the  importance  of^ 
broader  implementation  of  these  measures  as  well  as  their  sup- - 
plenientation  by  others  that  ^^i^nce  now  indicates  are  desir- 


able.  .A.mong  these  are  the  initiation  of  a truly:  Federal  public 
employment  service  and  the  establishment  of  a nationwide  system 
of  relocation  loans  and  g^rants  to  help  branded  farmers  and  work- 
ers and  their  families  who  wish  to  relocate  to  places  where  jobs 
can  1^  obtained. 

Finally,  and  within  the  context  of  expanded  employment  op- 
portunities to  which  this  testinss  - is  addressed,  we  also  hope  you 
will  particularly  note  what  in  view  is  one  of  the  must  im- 
portant recommendations  of  the  _ii*tional  Commission  on  Tech- 
nology, Automation,  and  Fconomic  Progress.  I reft:  r to  the  con- 
cept of  a public  service  employment  program. 

While  the  Kmployment  Act  of  1946  proclaims  maximum  em- 
ployment as  the  natievaal  goal,  it  is  evident  that  many  who  are 
anxious  to  work  now  cannot  hold  a job,  even  in  a booming  econ- 
omy. These  people  are  essentially  the  unskilled  with  little  educa- 
tion_and  suitable  work  experience;  unprepared  for  ordinary  em- 
ployment. They  now  exist  in  great  numbers  both  in  rural  and  in 
urban  America.  For  them,  it  is  proposed  that  the  nation  launch 
a direct  and  especially  structured  program  of  job  creation. 

Such  a public  service  employment  program  would  provide  un- 
skilled but  useful  jobs  in  public  and  private  nonprofit  institutions 
— educational,  medical,  recreational,  and  the  like — ^that  otherwise 
would  ^not  be  performed.  It  would,  provide  adequate  wages  without 
replacing  existing  workers  and,  if  supplemented  by  proper  train- 
ing and  counseling,  it  would  seek  to  prepare  the  participants  for 
regular  employment. 

The-  Automation  Commission  proposed  that  $2  billion  in  Federal 
funds  be  appropriated  in  the  form  of  grants-in-aid  to  State  and 
local  governments,  to  initially  provide  500,000  jobs  of  this  type. 

my  judgment^  this  kind  of  special  job-creation  program  would 
perform  an  immensely  useful  role  in  rural  America  as  part  of  a 
many-faceted  effort  to  eradicate  impoverishment. 

The  Chairman  : Thank  you,  Mr.  Fernbach,  for  your  very  fine 
testimony.  W^ould  you  like  to  answer  any  questions  from  members 
of  the  Commission? 

Mr,  Fernbach  ’ I ’will  hazard  it. 

Hutchins  : I would  like  to  ask  in  that  last  suggestion  which 
seems  to  be  very  important,  you  are  thinking  of  two  kinds  of 
some  persons  who  might  not  enter  regular  employment 
channels  and  also  those  who  would  enter  regular  employment 
channels  after  work  experience  arid  training. , 

_ M!r.  FkinbAch  I That  is  correct.  As  optimists,  we  would  hazard- 

with  couriseling,  ;with  supplemental  education, 
/to  eradicate  illiteracy,  with  work  experience 
which  is  a unique  one  for  many  people,  that  these' 
folks  might  ultimately  be  capable  entries  in  the  labor  force. 

Mr.  Roessbl,  : Mr.  Fernbachr  ifi  Tucson,  a gentleman  whose 
riaine  1 have  forgotten,  gave  a statement  with  regard  to  the  elec- 
^onic  plant  which  "v^as  located  on  the  Laguna  Indian  Reservation, 
lie  pointed  out  in  this  particular  instance  it  was  not  the  matter 
of  closing  down  the  plant  and  locating  in"  another  community  but 

jobs  were  increased,  new  people  were  hired. 

Would  your  organization  have  any  objections  to  this? 


Mr.  aTernbach  : Wr21,  I would  say  we  would  if  the  fact  as 
stated  were  checked  out  to  be  correct.  "We  were  initiators  of  the 
Area  Redeveicpmetit  Act,  now  the  Economic  Development  and 
Public  Works  Act.  We  worked  with  Senator  Douglas  at  the  very 
beginning  to  get  that  legislation.  This  bill  simply  posits  the  ]prop- 
osition  that  with  the  investment  in  this  country  of  over  ^$60  billion 
in  new  plants  and  equipment  annually,  a larger  allocation  of  that 
total  should  go  to  certain  Federal  sources  to  entice  them  to  those 
areas  of  the  country  where  the  job  need  is  acute. 

This  does  not  mean  exclusively  rural  America.  There  are  areas 
of  urban  America  where  there  is  distress.  And  there  are  sections 
of  metropolitan  America  where  there  are  inadequate  or  ho  jobs, 
and  the  unemployment  rate  in  the  center  Ss  25  percent,  as  you 

know,  - , . . . ..  A 

All  we  ask  in  that  act,  and  we  have  got  it- — it  is  in  he  Appa- 
lachian Act  and  it  is  in  the  Manpower  Training  Act^  is  that  these 
subsidies,  tax-exempt  subsidies  simply  not  be  given  to  runaways. 
A plant  expansion  is  another  factor.  An  entirely  new  expansion 
is  not  the  same  as  where  you  resolve  a problem  on  an  Indian  res- 
ervation by  throwing  a hundred  other  people  out  in  the  streets  in 
New  York  or  New  Jersey. 

There . is  no  net  gain  for  the.  country,  and  I would  hazard^  that 
it  is  a substantial  loss  because  the  kind  of  employer  who  will  do 
this  not  only  walks  away  ii‘oin  his  responsibility  in  New  York  but 
I don’t  think  he  will  diliirently  fulfill  his  respohsibility  to  the  em- 
ployees on  the  Indian  reservation. 

The  answer  to  your  qi’cstioiii,  and  I have  unduly  lengthened  the 
answer,  is  that  we  would  approve  of  the  circumstance  you  cite. 

Mr.  ROESSEL:  I think  this  is  significant  because  we  have  hG*^rd 
and  those  who  would  be  associated  with  Indians  have  hear  ” many 
times  of  the  Indian’s  strong  desire  for  reservation  deve  aent 
which  would  include  the  type  of  thing  under  the  conditioh  you 
mentioned  which  would  be  helpful  to  Indian  employment. 

Mr.  Pbbnbach  : I want  t6-  it  frankly  stated  that  while  we 

support  those  kinds  of  new  employment  opportunities  on  reserva- 
tions'or  elsewhere  that  are  clean,  I have  personally  called  on  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  because  we  were  deeply  opposed  to  certain 
situations  of  that  nature  which  w^_i*e  unclean  where,  in  our  judg- 
ment, the  circumstances  are  clearly  that  of  a runaway  plant  or 
an  industrial  runaway  seeking  to  exploit  the  Indians. 

We  prevented  I ^ our  union  organization  their  exploiting  the 
workers  from  the  c nmunity  they  were  in.  I say  this  is  a sensitive 
subject  and  it  may  je  that  we  and  the  administration  might  clash 
in  interpretation. 

All  we  can  do  under  the  IAn^  is  to  seek  the  facts,  and  I think  the 
■ law  safeguards  workers  against  the  enticement- of  their  plants 
away  from  them, 

Mr.  Libby:  Mr.  Fernbach,  I have  a feeling  that  there  has  been 
- a- tendency' in  the  specific  area  from  where  I come  for  certain  in- 
dustries to  move  into  the  rural  areas  because  they  can  exploit  the 
labor,  and  I am  thinking  here  of  shoe  manufacturers  as  a case 
in  point.  ‘ ' — 

Do  you  have  any  evidence  that  this  has  taken  place  to  any  ex- 
tent at  all? 

I r|c  IQS  r\( 


Mr.  Febnbach  : The  removal  of  plants  to  exploit  the  abundancy 
of  rural  labor  ? 

Mr  Libby : ITes.  . 

Mr.  Febnbach  : Yes,  I think  the  whole  history  of  the  migration 
of  much  of  the  textile  industry  in  northeastern  America  involves 
certainly  an  effort  to  get  closer  to  the  source  of  their  raw  material 
but  certainly  also  to  get  closer  to  the  source  of  cheap  docile  human 
labor. 

Textile  labor  in  the  South  is  still  substantially  unorganized  be- 
cause of  hostilities  of  the  community  rather  than  of  the  workers. 

Mr.  Stanley:  At  the  risk  of  appearing  self-serving,  I would 

like  tci  ask  a question  or-two  if- my  colleagues  will  indulge  me. 
Surprisingly  enough,  as  we  have  taken  the  testimony  in  Tucson 
and  also  in  Memphis,  the  various  association  programs  that  you 
have  outlined  from  the  very  beginning  of  your  statement  have 
indicated  that  the  farm  labor  .generally  wasn't  covered  by  them. 
It  has  been  brought  to  our  attention  by  a number  of  these  wit- 
nesses v^ho  were  not  in  the  same  business  you  and  I were  in,  rep- 
resenting workers,  and  it  has  been  intejresting  to  me  to  listen  to 
various  advocates  for  these  programs  to  be  expanded  to  cover 
farm  labor. 

I view  you  as  somewhat  of  an  expert  in  this  Beld,  and  you  are 
certainly  a little  older  and  much  wiser  than  I.  I would  like  to  ask 
you  why  or  what  is  the  rationale  here.  Why  have  thej'  been  ex- 
cluded all  of  these  years  ? 

Mr.  Febnbach  : Well,  I think  poverty,  as  far  as  most  folks  are 
concerned,  that  is  unseen  results  in  inaction.  I feel  that  there  is, 
at  this  point  in  time,  a heightened  sensitivity  on  the  part  of  the 
public  towards  the  problem  of  poverty  across  the  board.  When  I 
was  a young  fellow,  as  were  others  here,  we  had  over  15  million 
Americans  unemployed  and  poverty  was  universal. 

There  was  hopelessness  back  in  the  mid-1930's,  and  this  wasn't 
very  long  ago,  if  you  measure  history  in  broad  sweeps.  We  didn't 
even  cotmt  the  unemployed  in  the  midthirties  in  this  country.  We 
knew  how  many  cattle  in  Texas  had  hoof-and-mouth  disease  be- 
cause there  was  a very  powerful  farm  lobby  which  saw  that  an- 
swers were  provided. 

We  didn’t  know  how  many  human  beings  were  ur'emplbyed,  and 
we  didn't  know  very  much  else  about  the  human  state.  I would 
say  that  poverty  that  is  unseen  by  city  people  generally  doesn’t 
disturb  them  very  much  until  guys  like  the  late  Edward  R.  Murrow 
did  a magnificent  job  to  move  this  issue  into  the  homef^  of  the 
American  people  in  a progr."=iin  called  the  “Harvest  of  Shame.” 

This  played  a great  part  as  well  as  other  moral  commitments  of 
church  workers  and  association  'workers  in  bringing  us  allies, 
-effective  allies,  without  whom  we  could  not  have  gotten  rid.  of 
the  braceros  program  under  Public  Law  78  and  without  whom 
we  could  not  have  gotten  less:  than  a third  of  the  farmers  finally 
covered  under  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act.  -- 

I think  that  the  ^very  fact  that  as  a nation  we  have  moved  the 
majority  closer  has  made  those  in  poverty  stand  out  a little  fur- 
ther. There  are  a variety  of  answers  to  the  question  you  just  asked. 
I am  not  sure  I came  to  the  one  you  hoped  I would. 


Mr.  Stanley  : Yes,  I must  take  that  *is  a question,  really.  I am 
interested  to  know,  everyone  has  commented  on  it  and  has  ex- 
pressed regret  at  the  fact  that  these  programs  have  not,  up  to  now, 
reached  the  farmworkers,  the  farm  people  in  this  country.  Why, 
at  the  outset,  were  they  excluded  from  workmen's  compensation 
which  had  been  in  effect  in  W^isconsin  in  1913,  employment 

compensation?  , « 

Mr.  Fsrnbach  : I researched  this  cut  on  one  occasion,  and  I 
found  that  the  languE»fire  used  by  Franklin  Roosevelt  when  he  asked 
the  Congress  to  enact  a fair  labor  standards  act  specifically  in- 
cluded those  who  wo*"^  in  factories  and  those  who  work  in  the 
fields.  Eut  in  1930,  the  i^^luence  of  big  agricultuire  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  was  considerably  greater  than  it  is  today. 

And  today  it  isn't  insignificant.  I state  in  this  testimony  about 
the  lobbies  of  large  grow-^rs,  and  believe  me,  they  are  powerful  and 
influential  still. 

The  late  Jim  Mitchell,  Secretary  of  Labor  under  Eisenhower, 
has  said  that  this  was  the  toughest  lobby  he  ever  came  across  in 
his  life,  and  this  was  in  the  midfifties.  These  forces  were  far  more 
powerful  in  the  midthirties  than  they  are  today,  and  Franklin 
Roosevelt,  as  a consummate  politician,  I think,  in  terms  of  these 
Federal  laws,  decided  to  take  as  much  of  the  loaf  as  he  could  get. 

That  is  precisely  what  he  did  and  that  is  what  you  > and  I would 


do«  . . 

Mr.  Stanley:  You  are  saying  that  it  is  political  rather  than 

sociologic?  ; . 

Mr.  Fernbach  : Sociologic  and  economic  would  imply  that  the 
need  wasn't  there.  The  need  was  there  but  it  wasn't  met. 

Mr.  Stanley  : There  is  no  sound  economic  reason  why  it  was 


hot  included  at  the  outset? 

Mr.  Fernbach  : Let  me  say  now  there  is  less  of  a sound  eco- 
nomic reason  today  but  there  was  none  then.  . 

Mr.  Neil  Davis  : I want  to  ease  my  feeling  of  guilt.  You  brought 
into  focus  something  here  that  certainly  we,  in  certain  parts  of 
the  South,  are  going  to  have  to  be  concerned  with.  That  is  the 
amount  of  enticing  industry  south.  In  fact,  that  is  the  program 
of  some  political  leadership,  to  bring  industry  into  the  South  so 
as  to  give  the  submarginal  people  something  to  do — that  is,  work 
—and  as  an  added  attraction  to  m>ke  certain  tax  adjustments  or 


so  on. 

You  take  a very  firm  position  against  that  as  the  approach  to 
the  problem.  In  fact,  if  not  unsound,  of  dubious  morality. 

Mr.  Fernbach  ; Essentially,  it  is  a tremendous  subsidy  for  the 
incoming'  employer,  undertaken  by  the  community  that  meets  the 
pric^  IS  partly  because  of  the  favors  it  gives  the  employer, 
because  of  the  absence  of  property  taxes  and  other  Sjiecial  con- 
siderations, and  part  of  the  price  is  underwritten  by  all  of  the 
American  people  because  that  factory  is  built  at  low  cost  because 
of  the  impact  of  tax-free  State  and  local  bonds. 

Now-tax-free  State  and  local  bonds  have  been  long  sanctioned 
in  order  to  help  local  government,  particularly  to  provide  public 
- services,  not  to  provide  services  for  private  profit.  We  are  not 
opposing  the  concept^  of  subsidy  to  put  plants  at  the  right  places 
where  needed  because  this  is  ^also  done  under  the,  terms  of  the 


former  Area  Redevelopment  Act,  now  called  the  Public  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act.  - _ 

But  before  you  can  get  Federal  aid,  the  Federal  Oovernment 
will  insist  that  you  do  a lot  of  other  pre-things  that  arg  essential. 
Number  one,  set  ' up  a community  wide  committee  with,  proper 
technical  assistance  to  make  a thoroughgoing/  hardheaded,  real- 
istic investi^tion  of  what  it  is  appropriate  to  bring  to  your 
community.''^  ^ 

What  are  the  natural  advantages  and  what  are  the  disadvan- 
tages. Believe  me,  many  a town  in  Mississippi  has  stolen  a plant- 
most  brashly  and  wish  they  hadn’t  done  , it  because  the  plant 
packed  up  and  left  as  soon  as  anybody  in^the  town  levied  a penny 
of  tax  on  them  or  as  soon  as  the  workers  joined  a union  or  per-  ^ 
haps  they  packed  up  and  left  as  soon  as  they  could  get  cheap 
labor  in  Puerto  Rico  and  after  Puerto  Rico,  they  went  to  Taiwan, 
the  runaway-4 ' 

Mr.  Neil.  Davis  (interrupting)  : L.et  me  interrupt.  I am  sure 
you  are  aware  that  the  test  of  political 'leadership  is  the  number 
of  new  jobs  created  in  a certain  State. 

Mr.  Fernbach  : Liet  me  ask  this  question.  How  many  of  those 
jobs  are  paid  substandard  wage? 

Number  two,  how  many  are  stolen  from  other  workers  in  other 
parts  of  -this  country  who  now  are  jobless?  This  is  precisely  the 
issue  that  this  public  statement  raises.  I hope  you  will  read  it 
“closely.  We  support  helping  these  communities  by  the  Federal 
program  with  proper  safeguards,  - 

Mr.  Foimr  We  heard- testimo^^^  from  another  man,  which  cer- 
tainly^ is  not  in  opposition  to  this  minimum  wage  law  for  farms, 
but  he  pointed  oqt  that  in  an  11-county  area  in  the  Mississippi 
Delta,  some  ll,t)00  workers  w®re  going  to  be  displaced  from  their 
jobs,  immediately  creating*  certainl^s^  a severe  crisis  for  them. 
What  do  you  see  as  the  best  ^means  > f or  taking  care  of  this  type 
of  situatiori,  -and  is  the  attitude  of  the  AFL-CIO  to'  these  ' 

types  of  people  who  inevitably  are  going  to  be  displaced  by  the 
legislation  that  has  been  introduced? 

Mr.  Fbrnbach  : . I won’t  ,,deny  for  a moment  that  there  are  some 
instances  where  the  marginal  employer,  where  a minimum  wage 
is  installed  and  goes  up,  will  seek  to  get  along  with  less  workers. 
But  if  we  would  be  too  responsive  to  this  problem,  we  would  still 
be  living  in  the  Middle  Ages.  - 

When  the  first  law  was  passed  that  forced  a company  to  put 
in  safety^  devices, net  alone  insure  its  workers,  against  accidents, 
it  was  argued__that  this  was  pure  communism  and  furthermore 
it  was  totally  self-defeating,  that  the  increased  cost  would,  if  not 
forcAhim  out  of  enterprise,  would  force  him  to  reduce  the  number  , 
of  workers.  ~ . ^ ‘ ■ 

We  got  the  same  argument  and  the  problem  existed  to  a slight 
degree.  But  we  got  the  same  argument; . if  you  recall,  back  in  the 
1930’s,  when  the  first  minimum  wage  was  established  under 
Federal  law.  . What  was  that  minimum  wage  ? It  was  25  cents  an  - 


;hour.4',4  4 y -4- ; - s:- 

4 Now*,  f rankly,  I believe  f hat  employment  that  can’t  pay  $1  an 
hour  should,  be  dead.  The  command  o^iS  human  being’s  time  for 
1 hour,  no  matter  how  effectively ' qj>usef ully  he  enriches  his  em- 
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ployer,  deserves  that  kiiid  of  wage  and  that  is -pr^isely' as  little 
as  ’is  'going  to  be  provided  by  the  new  Federal  minimum  standard  ‘ 
for  the  first  2 or  3 years  of  operation. 

It  begins  at  $1  and  ultimately  ends  at  $1.30. 

-Mr.  Ford:  ! think  we  would  all  agree  with  this.  It  seems  to  me 
that  during  this  period  of  time  in  which  organized  labor  has  been 
working  they  would  have  given  some  further  thoughts  for  pro- 
grams to  handle  these,  immediate  crises  that  are— — 

Mr.  Fernbach  (interrupting)  : -I  frankly  would  take  with  a 
grain  ; 6f  salt  some  of  these  dire  threats.  -We  have  heard  them  all 
before.  We  have  never  organized ; a>  plant'  in  which  we  weren't 
threatened  with  closedown  _of  a plant.  Occasionally,  it  has  hap- 
pened.- Employers  somehow  adj  ust  --very  often  to  changes  over 

time  when  the-pressiire  is, sufficiently  great.  

In  my__testimony  I have  spoken  In  terms  of  the  proposal  of  the » 
Automation,  Commission  to  establish  a public  service  employment  \ 
program.  If  these  people  can't  be  employed  in  cotton  picking  at 
$1.  an  hour,  the  new  Federal  minimum  wage,  if  their  employers 
. choose  to  discharge  -them  arid  the'  wbr^  nbt  to  migrate,-  - 

X would  think  they  ought  to  be  absorbed  under  the  public  services 
employ nient  prograni,  and  we  so  propose  if  it  could  be  created 
and  we  hope  to  create  4t.  - 

Mr.  Stanley  : Wouldn't  it  have  been  true  if  this  thing  had 
developed,iin'the_right  sequence  they  would  have  been  protected 
under  the  unemployment  compensation  during  ah  adjustment 
with  retraining,  picking  them  up  and  going  into  other  employ-. 

■ ment?- : ^ ‘ V 

From  the  Floor:  Unfortunately,  for  the  same  reason  they 
^,aren't  covered  by  minimum  wage,  they  have  not  been  -by  unem- 
plbyirient  coriipensation.  i:So  we  have  relied  traditionally  ori  unem- 
ployment compeiisation  to  curb  the  impact.  I would  agree  with 
what  Mr.  Fernbach  has  said. 

Consequently,  quite  recently,  -with  the  manufacturers  iin  the 
State  where  a gross  margins  tax  or  a value  tax  has  been  considered 
as  a method  of  taxation  on  industry,  they  take  the  position  that 
if-thjsilsL  done^  it  is  a tax  on  labor  profits,  interest,  et  cetera,  that 
becahse  it  is  a tax  on  labor  that  they  will  automate  or  mechanize, 
and  as  a result,  unemploynient  will  grow.  There  will  be  less  em- 
ployment. 

Well,  this  is  not  completely  true  any  more  than  it  is  true  down  in 
the -Mississippi  Delta  of  what  is  going  to  happen  there.  It  is  true  to 
an  extent.  But  these  things  probably  will  be  done  anyway.  'Ih.ey 
may  be  /'done  a ..iittle  faster.  The  farmers  down  there  would  have 
done- this  because  efficiency  demands  it,  productivity  demands  it. 
Mechanization,  .automation,  cybernetization  are  as  inevitable  as 
tomorrow's  rising  sun.  « - 

I think - specifically  this  that  because  the  farmworkers  have 

been  neglected  they  don't  have  the  cures  they  can' fall  back  oPr  ' 

Mr.  Fernbach  I comment  in— support  by  asking  this 

question,  which  is  rhetorical  ? Would  the  employers  of  the  supposed 
11,000  workers  Iri  the  vIDelta  county  of  Mississippi----would  these 
employers  sign  a gua^  give  these  people  a guaranteed"' 

a,hnual  wa,ge  yfpr  5 years  or  10  years  if  they  were  willing  to  accept, 
say j,  95  cents  an  hour?  • 
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Would  these  employers 
in  terms  of  these  people 
seek  to  undertake  no  liability  except  for  rare  exceptions,  which 
are  outstanding^,  some  of  whom  I know.  I happnen  to  also  be  a mem- 
ber of  the  Cbmihissibir  bn  Food  and  Fiber. 

We  have  on  that  Commission  a , representative;  of  Mississippi 
from  the  delta  country  who  has  inherited  and  farmed  2,000  acres 
in  cotton.  - ' ; 

He  is  terribly  morally  sensitive  to  this  problem.  I want  to  make 
that  clear  for  the  record,  and  there  are  many  others.  He,  however, 
supports  and  has  indicated  to'  me  -that  he  personally  supports  and 
will  vbte  for  this,  because  we  will  deal  with  this  question,  and  also 
•because  it  interlocks  ^ith  yours,  and  ; the  Food  and  Fiber  Com- 
mission supports  these-prograiris^  for  the  inclusion  of  farmworkers 
under  social  and  protected  legislation.  . ' 

The  Ch!^RMAN  : Thank  you,\  Mr.  Fembach;  you  have  been  a 
very  fine  witness.  ^ — \ 7 

Is  Mr.  Clifford  Ingram  here  ?|  Is  Mr.  Richard  Wenner,  also  a ^ 
witness? 

Gentlemen,  would  you  state  the  group  that  you  represent  and  you 
may  begin  your  testimony.  ' 7 


be  wnlMig  to  assume  any..s9cial  liability  ^ 7 
who  indeed  were  their  ex-slaves?  They 


STATEMENT  OF  CLIFFORD  INGRAM  __ 

Mr.  Ingram  : NAGD,  sir.  I am  Clifford  Ingram  of  Monterrey, 
Tenn.,  where  I serve  as  executive  director  of  the  LB J & C Develop- 
ment Corporation.  I appear  here  today  as  a representative  of  the 
National.Association  for  Community  Development  on  whose  board  ‘ 
of  directors  I am  pleased  to  serve. 

The  Chairman  : By  the  yv'ay,  if  I niay  interrupt.  That  LB  j & C 
almost  broke  up  the  hearing.  Maybe ; you  better  explain  that  again 
for  some  of  the  Cbmmission  members.  - v - 

Mr.  Ingram  : It  stands;  for— it  happens  to  be  honestly  the  name 
of  our  Tennessee  towns,  Livingston',  .Burristown,  Jamestown,  and 
"Cookeville.  ' - 

I ana  glad  you  remember  the  name  oT^t^  who  came  from 

our  section.  I ami  also  here  as  a -^representative  of  the  National 
Association  for  Community  Development  on  whose  board  I am 
pleased  to  serve.  I ^puld  like  to  say  this  about  the  area  that  I come 
from.  " 


It  is  a five-county  area  in  Tennessee,  the  birthplace  of  Cordell 
Hull,  and  the  birthplace  of  Sergeant  York.  These  men  were  bom 
and  reared  in  this.Tfiye-county  area.  But  this  is  a tragic  area.  There 
are  too  many  in  such  areas  born  to  be  unseen  and  to  waste  their 
sweetness  bn  the^  desert  mountain  air,  as  the  poet  once  said . 

N ACP  is  a pri vate,  n^  Organization  with  offices  in  Wash- 

ington, P.C.  -It  was  incdrpdrated  in  March  1965,  for  the  purpose 
of  ^ stimulating  ; and assisting  the  national  effort  to,  provide  all 
citizens  with  _the  ppportuiii ties  and  assistance  necessary  for  them 
to  realize  their  full  human  and  i econpniic  potential  throug“h  educa- 
tion,^ job  training,  neighborhopd  organization,  agricultural  and 
business  development,  and  programs  of  special  social  services. 

1 N ACE)  also  aims  to  (a ) _ promote  professional  competence  and 
growth  in  the  iadministratiop  of  State  and^^^  community  de- 

yeloptoent  projects  ; ;(b)  frtimulate^^^^^  in  the 

development  of  human  resources  among  charitable  and  educational  _ 


institutions  in  the  community  and  aniong  the  widest  possible  seg~ 
ment  of  the  .American  population;  (c)  enhance  the  relationships 
among  National,  State,  and  local  agencies  whose  purposes  are  to 
promote  and  assist  the  development  of  human  resources. 

We  welcome  this  ppportu^nity  to  testify  and  we  are  pleased  that 
there  is  this  national  attention  being  given  to  the  issue  of  rural 
poverty.  ' , 

Although  our  organization  is  one  devoted  to  across-the-board 
community  development,  we  are  an  outgrowth  of  the  War  on 
Poverty.  .In  this  context,  we  would  hope  that  you  will  not  stray 
from  your  fundamental  mandate- to  study  rural  poverty.  There  are 
' altogether  too  many  people  who  want  to  sweep  the  problems  of 
rural  poverty  under  the  carpet:  by  indulging  in  romantic  flights, 
of  fancy  about  the  "goodness  of  rural  life.” 

But  Secretary  Freeman  in  a speech  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  on 
Janua^  25,  lfl67,  had  this  to  say  about  rural  America  and  I am 
' not  going  to  quote  all  the  statistics  he  gave  us.  It  is  in  the  record 
here  and  you  can  read  them.  Let  me  simply  say  he  destroyed  this 
„ myth.  If  you  would  come  and  spend  one  day  in  :my  section,  that 

would  destroy  the  mjrth,  also.  — 

There  is"  a more  powerful  band  who  have  the  same  objective 
of  hiding  or  forgetting  rural  poverty  by  pushing  a t3?pe  of  "trickle- 
down”  theory,  which  talks  about  rural  community  development. 
This  is  not  our  kind -of  community  development,_but_irather  one 
that  says  if  you  put  your  money  in  rural  industrializa-tion,  small 
businesses,  and  other  business-promoting  projects,  everything  v^ill 
be  cured  and  rural  America  will  be  saved.  In  other  words,  yoiir 
money,  your  energy,  and  your  brains/^^^^  ^ 

In  response  to  this  theory,  we  would  like  to  quote  what  VemorT 
J.  Ruttari,  head  • bf  the  Department  of  Agricultural  Economics  at 
the  University  of 'MihnesotaV  had  to  say  about  rural  poverty  in  his 
paper  entitled  “Agricultural  Policy  in  an  Affluent  Society,”  a 
portion  of  which  was  published  in  the  Journal  of  Farm  Economics, 
December  1966.  I have,  a whole  page  here,  but  I am  hot  going  to 
quote  it;  I am  not  sure  I could  pronounce  correctly  the  words  he 
V uses  any  way.  \ „ 

I would  like  to  summarize.  Ho  says  you  can’t  solve  the  problems 
of  the  rural  poor  by  beefing  up  farms  and  farm  programs  and 
hoping  this  will  trickle  into  the  homes . of  the  rural  poor.  There 
must  be  a direct  confrontation  with  poverty. 

No  dreams  or  panaceas  will  erase  the  fact  that  rural  poverty 
is  a national  disgrace,  in  ityelf,  and  that  it  demands  the  nation’s 
closest^and  most  careful  attention. 

At  this  point  We  would  like  to  introduce,  into  the  record  a pub- 
lication of  our  association  entitled  "Dimensions  of  Rural  Poverty.” 
As  this  publication  indicates,  29.1  percent  of-  our  nation  lives  in 
rural:  Am  percent  of  the  poverty  is  there.  But  no- 

where wall  you  flnd  43.4  percent'  of  the  nation’s  attention  being 
given  to  rural  poverty. 

What  is  both  the  cause  and  effect  of  these  statistics  about  human 
beings  are  the  equally  depressing  statistics  about  the  poverty  or 
shortage  of  services  and  institutions  in  rural  America.  As  the  book- 
let outlines,  and  Secretary  Freeman  concurs,  rural  citizens  do  not 
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enjoy  the  same  education,  health  services,  and  other  benefits  that 
our  urban  citizens  do. 

We  hope  that  your  studies  fully  examine  and  publicize  the  dearth 
of  services  and  institutions  in  rural  America. 

In'  this  regard,  your  studies  'will  reveal  shortages  related  to  all 
the  rural  citizenry,  but  we  strongly  insist  that  you  go  further  and 
study  t^  great  shortages  of  programs  aimed  specifically  at  the 
rural  poor. 

May  I refer  to  one  of  the  resolutions  of  our  Conference  on  Rural 
, Poverty  held  here  in  Washington,  D.C.,  on  January  29  to  February 
1,  1967.  I would  like  to  introduce  all  of  these  resolutions  itito.  the 
record. 

The  Chairman  : You  may.  , 

Mr.  Ingram  : I would  like  to  comment  on  the  one  regarding  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture;  Permit  nie  to  quote  one  paragraph 
on  the  preamble  : “Whereas,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  pres- 
ently has  no  significant  or  sufficient  programs  in  operation  to 
ameliorate  the  often  desperate  situation  of  the  rural  poor.  This 

resolution '-as-^r®pbrted~from  the  Resolutions  Committee  said  that 
the  XJSDA  has  no  programs  for  the  rural  poor.  Well,  that  is  a 
rather  damaging  statement  and  on  the.  floor  it  was  amended  to  read 
“no  significant  or  sufficient  programs.** 

I don’t  know  if  any  of  you  have  had  exp^ience  in  throwing 
-rocks  at  hornets*  nests.  There  were  a lot  of  hornets.  There  was  a 
lot  of  frustration  among  the  directc  's,  and  I think  the  reason  was, 
or  one  reason,  is  simply  because  tt  ' haven’t  been  able  to  do  the 
job  for  which  they^w'ere  hired.  T1  3 was  hostility  because  they 
have  a feeling  whether  it  is  right  oi  -’‘ong  that  no  one  really  gives 
a damn  about  the  ruital  poor. 

. Let  us  go  back  to  the  original  ste  ament. 

In  reality  XJSDA  has  no  progra.  is  for  the  rural  poor  or,  to  put 
it  another  way,  the  XJSDA  has  no  rograms  whose  sole  purpose  is 
to  serve  th%|rural  poor.  XJSDA  1 as  a program  for  hog  cholera, 
durum  whe^,  navel  oranges,  hurley  tobacco,  and  long-staple 
cotton,  but.none  just  for  poor  huma.n  beings.^ 

Now,  you  may  want  to  argue  that  Extension  educates  poor 
people — oh,  yes,  but  mainly  commercial  farmers,  and  the  same  is 
true  throughout  the  other  departmental  programs. 

What  the  XJSDA  calls  the  Rural  Community  Development  is  not 
solely  a program  for T)oor  people  and,  as  Dr.  C.  Edwin  Gilmour 
said  in  his  speech  at  our  conference,  which  we  would  like  to  insert 
in  the  record^  while  in  fiscal  year  1967  the  appropriation  for  the. 
Rural  Community  Development  Service  is  $637,000,  the  budget  re- 
quest is  $450,000  for  fiscal  year  1968,  an  obvious  retreat  before  the 
war  is  nicely  Started. 

But  let  us  talk  about  this  for  a moment.  The  Rural  Community 
Development  Setyice,  is,  for  the  XJ.S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
a rather  revolutionary  departure  from  its  usual  concern  with  to- 
bacco and  cotton  to  a concern  for  rural  communities. 

Let  me  say  quite  honestly,  in  the  fall  of  1965— r-the  organization 
has  been  in  existence  since  1964- — ^one  or  two  representatives  from 
RCDS  rendered  us  a lot  of  technical  service.  Secretary  Freeman 
created  this  .service  in  1963,  and  for  fiscal  year  1967,  requested  an 
ap>propriatibn  of  approximately  $3.4  million.  Well,  the  TJSDA’s 
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congressional  committees  were  not  quite  ready  to  desert  cotton 
for  communities>  so  tliey  massacred  ttie  request  and  finally. appro- 
In all  of  this  we  must  remember  that  the  USDA  is  the  product 
of  its  environment  and  it,s_ clientele  group.  Its  C9ngressiqnal  base 
is 'well  known  both  in  terms  of  their  likSs  and  dislikes.  Its  academic 
base  is  completely  in  the  hands  of  the  land  grant  colleges.  The  out- 
side research  for  the  Department  is  done  by  these  same  institu- 

A high  percentage  of  the  senior  staff  of  the  Department  is  the 
class  of  the  1930’s  and  what  were  once  New  Deal  radicals  are 
part  of  the  establishment.  Finally,  one  cannot  overestiinate  the 
effect  that  the  Department’s  constituency,  the  commercial  farme^i^ 
of  our  nation,  have  had.  on  its  policies  and  operations. 

Again,  let  us  quote  Secretary  Freeman  in  his  January  26  speech: 

It  is  unrealistic  to  expect — and  cruel . to  hold  out  hope  that  f arin  com- 
modity programs  can  bring  salvation  to  the  farmer  whose  inadequate  size 
farm  no  longer  can  sustain  him.  Commodity  programs  are  uot  desigmated^to 
do  that.  They  are  not  welfare  programs.  They  are  designated  to  make  possiWe 
a tolerable  balance  between  supply  and  demand,  in  the  market  so  that  the 
adequate  size  commercial  family  farm  can  earn  a fair',  price  for  its  products 
and  a decent  standard  of  living  for  its  owner-operator. 


You- can  be  Just  as  critical  of  the  Office  of  Economic  opportuihty 
in  its  stewardship  of  the  war  on  rural  poverty.  This  agency  has 
had  similar  shortcomings.  Its  theoretical  base  is  in  the  urban  scene, 
the  Ford  Foundation  gray  areas  program  and  President  Kenney  s 
juvenile  delinquency  program.' Its  bureaucracy  is  heaviljr  urbah- 
oriented — -bom,  bred,  educated,  and  indigenous  to  the  urban  cul- 

ture.' '•  ■ , ■ ' ■ ■ ■-  ■■■  , 

USD  A has  had  few  “bright  young  men’’  to  send  OEO  as  rural 
specialists.  Finally,  OEO’s  primary  constituency,  at  l^st  the 
gressive  grant-seekers  and  their  vocal  allies,  have  been  the.,  big 
cities  and  the  big-city  leaders.  So  with  43  percent  of  the  Nation’s 
poor  living  in  rural  areas,' OEO  spent  something  like  .8.  percent 
the  first  year  and  15.5  percent  the  second  year  on  rural  cornmunity 
action  program  grants  under  Sections  204  and  205  of  the  Economic 

Opportunity  Act.  . • v.  j 

Rural  projects  have  never  had  the  interest  or  the  helping  nand 
of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.  There  has  been  no  one  at 
the  Director’s  level  who  thought  or  cared  al^ut  rural  programs. 
'Buried  down  in  the~bureaucracy  is  a Rural  Programs  Division, 
which  has  riev€!r : had  more  than  a handful  of  employees  and  which 
has  never  enjoyed  any  audience  in  the  agency.  ^ . 

- OEO  guidance  in  rural  pro j ects  has  ranged  from  totally  niissing 
to  misdirection.  OEO  has  never  had  enough  field  analysts  to  visit 
and  aid  rural  projects.  The  few  that  are  available  change  projects 
every  month,  and  with  each  new " analyst,  the  rural  community 
action  agency  gets  a new  set  of  instructions.  , , j 

OEO  has  been  ambivalent  about  its  policies  aud  procedures  and 
about  which  rural  programs  it 'would  approve.^  It  has  never  spent 
any  ti^e  or  money  on  research  or  demonstration  projects  to  find 

some  sinsw^ers.^^  ; ^ .. 

, V/hat  rural  community  action  agencies  have  needed"  more  than 
anything  else  is  technical  assistance  and  training.^  But  again  ^OEO 
has  not  developed' a comprehensive  training  program  for  rural 


CAA's.  Technical  assistance  has  not  reached  the  rural  CAA*s  which 
n'^ed  it  most,  and  although  last  yearns  Congress  authorized  addi- 
tional  technical  assistance  activities,  of  inestimable  value  to  rural 
C A A's,  the  new  program  is  not  yet  off  the  ground. 

I want  to  make  this  point,  specifically.  I am  not  attacking  Mr. 
Freeman  or  Mr.  Shriver.  I have  had  the_  opportunity  to  talk  to  both 
of  them-  I am  impressed  with  their  dedication,  energy,  and  admin- 
istrative abilities. 

What  I am  trying  to  say  here-^ — I don’t  want  the  nation  to  be 
under  any  Illusions  about  what  is  going  on  in  rural  poverty  .on  the 
part  of  the  Federal  departments  and  agencies.  We  might  note  the 
same  lack  of  concern  about  and  expertise  in  dealing  with  rural 
poverty  in  other  Federal  departments  and  agencies,  and  in  State, 
county,  and  local  rural  governments.  We  note  these  facts  as  a basis 
for  determining  where  we  must  go.  • 

I breezed  down  1-40  from  Nashville  to  Monterrey  to  catch  a 
plane.  I listened  to  Chet  Huntley  on  the  national  hookup.  He  was 
talking  about- a problem  in  Congress  at  the  present  time  over  the 
President’s  question  on  the  war  on'crime.  In  the  comments  he  made 
he  concluded  them  with  this.  He  said  there  is  accumulating  evi- 
dence that  America  of  the  great  majority  of  Americans'  do  not 
understand  poverty  and  do  not  even  know  any  poor  folk. 

I don’t  know  what  your  background  is.  \If  this  be  your 
situation,  my  board  of  directors  invites  you  to  come  to  our  area 
any  time  you  want  to.  We  met  last  night.  They  knew  I was  coming, 
and  I would  like  you  to  have  the  same_experience  that  one  of  my 
workers  had  last  summer. 

He  Sthyed  in  a home.  It  was  a luxurious  home : it  had  an  outdoor 
privy.  If  you  don’t  have  an  outdoor  privy,  it  is  not  luxurious.  There 
were  13.  Said  any  time  you  went  to  the  outdoor  privy,  you  had  to 
count  to  see  where  they  all  were.  By  the  time  you  got  through 
them,  you  had  tq_move  around  and  recount  to  see  that  any  hadn’t 
left-  - : „ ' ; . _ ■■  -• 

If  you  will  come  to  bur  area,  I will  promise  you  some  of  the  same 
experiences. 

Where  do  we  go  ? 

We  see  every  ^indication  that  the  nation  is  ready  to  do  something 
about  rural  poveii;y.  Your  existence  and  that  of  the  cabinet  com- 
mittee is  one -indication - References,  in  the  President’s  state  of  the 
XJnionandbudgethiessageareothers- 

NA-CH.’s  Conference  on  Rural  Poverty  is  an  interesting  com- 
mentary on  this  point.  First,  there  was  remarkable  interest  shown 
in  attending  our  conference.  J Rural  CAA  directors,  as  well  as 
extension  people  and  representatives  of  the  XJ.S.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, asked  to  be  invited. We  had  a record  attendance  from  45 
States  and  we;  hadjto.  turn  pe^ 

The  president  of  pur.  l^ard,  Mitchell  Sviridoff , administrator 
of  the  Human  Resources  Administration,  New  Y ork  City,  said  that 
it  was  the  most  intense,  information-seeking  audience  he  had  ever 
seen.  People  stayed  to  the  very  end,  seeking  as  much  information 
as  we'cbuld  provide.  So  the  thirst  for  action  is  here. 

\Vhile  there  is  general  agreement  that^  our- rural  local  govern- 
ments and  counties-  are  not  the  'most  responsive  governmental 


S'tmctui‘’es  wheii  it  comes  to  the  poor,  s,ncl  while  rural  America 
lacks  sophisticated  private  organizations  in  the  field,  com- 

munity action  agencies  under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  can 

fill  these  voids.  , ^ , 

A good  rural  CAA,  and  there  are  nearly  700  rural  CA  A s 
covering  approximately  1,500  of  the  Nation^s  2,500  rural  counties, 
can  weld  public  agencies  and  programs  with  private  orgamzaticms 
and  initiatives  together  with  citizen  participation  into  a new  viable 
structure  for  rural  America.  ~ ‘ . . 

> Our  association  is  deeply  committed  to  strong  community  level 
programs  of  citizen  and  community  development.  Our  citaes' are 
going  to  get  the  job  done,  through  strong  political  leadership  and 
many  other  necessary  ingredients.  AATe '“insist  that  the  same , thing 
must  happen  in  out*  rural  counties  and  the  only  hope  we  see  for- it 
is  through  the  sophistication  of  strong  rural  CAA's.  ^ 

yield  to  no  one  in  our  commitment  to_^  our , represen'tetive 
democracy,'  but  we  also-  are  satisfied  that  participatory  democracy 
is  here  to  stay  as  welL  The  time  is  fast  disappearing  when  we  can 
afford  either  the  luxury  or  the  inhumanity  of  keeping  part  of  our 
citizens  out  9f  the  decision-making  process.  This  is  especially  true 
of  allowing  those  who  are_  affected  by  programs — -they  must  be  a 
part  of  them  from  the  beginning.  ^ " 

Actu ally i there  is  chapter  of  history  in  this  regard  in  rural 
America,  because  the  New  Deal  farm  programs  were  all  designed 
by  Secretary  Wallace  and  his  brain  trust  to  be  developed  aiid  ad- 
ministered by  farmer  committees  affected  by  them.  Therefore,  the 
requirement  ’ that  one-third  of  a.  CAA  Board  must  represent  the 
members  "of  the  groups  served  by— the  antipovertyj  program  should 
ciiot  come  as  any  great  shock  to  rural  America.  But  it  does,  and  that 
is  a sad  commentary  on  bur  farm  programs  and  on  our  middle- 
class  institutions . ^ * , . - 

V/hile  there  may  have  been  a time  in  OEO  and  CAA  history 
when  the  new  nonprofit  corporations,  which  have  almost  univer- 
sally been  used  for  CAA^s  in  rural  America,  resisted  the  ihvolve- 
ment  of " public  officials  to  Torm  a second  one-third  of.  the  CAA 
board,  this  is  hopefully  a thing  of  the  past.  The  sound  CAA  realizes 
that,  the  public  bodies  and  governmental  institutions  are  here  to 
stay,  and  the  wise  course  is  to  join  them  and  to  invite  them  to  be- 
come a part  of  helping  fight  rural  poverty. 

Given  the  inherent  conservatism  and  the  farming  bias  of  these 
public  officials,  this  is  not  nlways  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to 
accomplish  and  the  marriage  is  not  always  happy. 

With  the  remaining  one-third  of  the  CAA  board  representing 
pifivate  agencies  and  institutions,  you'  should  succeed  in  reaching 
aljl  segments  of  the  coinmunity.  Within  this  general  representation- 
“formula  some  new  leaders  of  the  rural  community  ought  to  be 
^itncluded^  Again',  hopefully,  these  will  be  courageous  individuals- 
who  will  want  to  drag  rural  America  ‘screaming  into  the  20th 
century. 

The  CAA  not  only  brings  this  policy  legislation  decision-making 
board  to  rural  America ; it  brings  new  professional  resources.  The 
CAA  staff  contains  a hew  type- — -the  /‘people-oriented'*  generalist. 
This  nGw  resource  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  because  in  most 
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instances  the  human  development,  social  planning  professional 
will  be  the  first  of  his  kind  in  most  i^ral' communities. 

For  the  first  time  someone  from  a rural  community  will  have 
the  know-how  to  locate  and  go  after  the  multitude  of  Federal  pro- 
grams available  to  our  citizens  and  communities.  The  big-city 
mayors  have  developed  a system  fOr_^getting  Federal  grants;  rufal 
CA^  staffs  should  develop  the  same  expertise. 

We  challenge  you  to  look  positively  on  the  CAA.  Certainly,  it  is 
not  perfected.  The  oldest  rural  CAA’s  have  operated  for  2 years, 
but  many  have  been  in  existence  much  less  time. 

luGt  us  examine  what  a CAA  is  and  does.  It  is  a local  institution, 
endeavoring  to  group  together  natural  communities.  It  does  not  do 
away  with  existing  local  and  county  governmenh-It- welds  together 
these  public  bodies  with  private  institutions.  It  allows  for  par- 
ticipatory democracy  with  everyone,  including  those  served  by  the  ' 
programs  involved.  It  brings  new  professional;  resources  to  rural 
America.  It  provides  a vehicle  for  bringing  all  relevant  programs 
to  rural  citizens  and  communities. -It  coordinates  different  pro- 
grams and  projects  at  the  local  level. 

^ While  there  are  other  proposals  for  some  type  of  local  rural 
district,  their  outlines  are  vague.  To  date,  the  CAA  with  all  of  its 
blemishes  holds  out  the  most  hope  for  our  rural  communities.  One 
topic  which  must  be  studied  soon  is  how  to  bring  some  rationale  to 
this  whole  problem  of  local  districting  and  how  to  developlmeans 
of  coordinating  the  local  districts  with  regard  to  different  Federal 
programs.  

Finally,  a word  alk>ut_  programs.  As  an  organization  dedicated 
to  human  and  community  development,  we  believe  most  strongly 
in  programs  which  zero  in  on  the  problems  of  people.  We  do  not 
believe  that  agricultural  commodity  programs  are  doing  this,  and 
we  insist  that  pure  economic  development  programs  have  only 
tangential  effects  in  this  regard.  We  urgently  request  that  in  your 
study  you  be  thorough  and  honest  in  evaluating  the  effect  that  pro- 
grams have  on  the  neieds  of  the  rural  poor. 

Positively,  we^  must  develop  major  new  programrs^tb"  reach  the 
rural  _ poor.  -While  not  enough  research  and  demonstration  has 
gone  into  this  effort,  permit  us  to  check  off,  a few  obvious  ideas. 
We  believe  that : 

(1)  The  nation  must  undertake  a , massive  program  of  adult 
literacy.  It  is  a blot  on  our  history  that  as  of  the  1960  census  there 
were  8.4  percent  or  about  15,000,000  of  bur  citizens  25  years  and 
older  with  less  than  5 years  of  school.  All  of  , them  are  not  in  rural 
America,  but  more  than  half  are.  Please  remember  that  these  are 
citizens  who  are  legally  entitled  to  vote. 

C2)  The  food  s1a,mp  programs  should  be,;  made  universal,  but 
with  the  provision  that  persons  with  incomes  of ; less  than  a reason- 
able level  need^not  make  personal  contribution^ 

(3)  T^e  nation  should  adopt  a housing  program  foi*  the  rural 
poor  using  a combination  of  public  housing,  nonprofit  housing, 
rent  supplement,  flexible  interest  rates,  and  other  techniques  to 
guarantee  adequate  shelter  for  all.  ; ^ 

f (4)  A combination  of  social  security  for  all  at  lower  age  levels, 
standby  public  employment,  welfare  payments  on  ^national  starid-^. 
ards,  and  unemplosnnent  compensation  related  to  all  private  and"’ 
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public  employmen't  should  be  used  to  guarantee  an  adequate  in- 

*.come  for  all  rural  citizens.  , ^ ^ 4.*  i 

(5)  Manpower  training  programs  related  to  the  national  jod 
market  should  be  available  to  all  rural  people.  Xhese  programs 
should  include  related  service  programs  to  the  entire  famUy.  If 
movement  to  a job  location  is  necessary,  there  should  be  continual 
work  with  the  family  before  and  after  the  relocation.  - 

(6)  There  should  be  a national  program  of  proper  incentives  to 
help  industry  which  wishes  to  move  to  rural  areas  on  a sound 

economic  basis.  „ , , , a - a.  , 

(7)  There  should  be:  programs  to  help  rural  America  strengtnen 

its  service  industries  and  coihmercial  establishinents  so  that  ruijal 
communities  enjoy  services  similar  to  those  available  in  ur^ban  cen- 

(8)  There  should  be  programs  to  bring  all  social  institutions 
such  as  the  schools,  the  health  department,  and  the  libraries  to  a 

modem  level  of  services.  ^ a.  a? 

trust  that  once  more  you  will  focus  on-programs  just  for  the 
poor.  This  gets  a little  touchy  in  rural  areas  since  having  a good 
educational  program  just  ^f or  the  **ha,ve-nots^  is  a little  , embar- 
rassing to  the  “haves**  but  it  is  a good  lesson,  and  very  quickly 
local  school  authorities  will  get  with  it,  and  _there  will  be  a satis- 
factory educational  program  for  all.  Perhaps  that  is  as  good  a 
definition  of  community  development  as  any.  , ' . mv. 

- Community,  development  to  us  means  human  development.  T-he 
nation  can  no  longer  turn  its  back  on^the  human  development  of 
bur  rural  citizens.  The  eyes  of  the  nation  are  on  this  Commission. 
Its  recommendations-  to \.the  cabinet  level  Cpmmitte^^oji  ^Kum 
Poverty  and  to  the  President  are  a great  opportunity  for^rural 
America.  The  rural  poor\will  be  watching  to  see^ whether  cotton  is 

still  more  important  than  citizens  and  coipmunities. 

The  Chairman  : Would  you  submit  to  sorne  questions  by  the 
'"^Mr.  Ingram1~I  will  ti^.  I would  like  to  introduce  Mr.  Richard 

Wenner  who  is  the  executive  secretary,-"  ^ -a.,. 

The  Chairman  : We  are  very  glad  that  he  is  at  the  table  with 
you. 

Mr.  INGRAM  : He  is  backing  me  up. 

Mr.  RoESSELi : Mr.  Ingram,  you  presented -some  figures  which 
seem  to  be  different  from  figures  that  we  received  this  morning 
with  regard  to  a~portion  of  the  OEO  budget  that  is  devoted  to 
rural  areas  of  this  country.  I wonder  if  you  might  enlighten  us 
in  terms  of  your  breakdown  oh  the  figures  that  Mr.  Shriver  gave 
us  this  morning.  I assume  it  is  for  the  past  fiscal  year,  this  34  per- 
cent. He  broke  it  down  listing  the  Job  Corps,  CAP,  and  so  on,  and 
he  comes  up  with  a total  of  34  percent  for  the  OEO  programs  lor 
the  rural  areas.  I notice  that  you  come  up  with  15  percent  for  the 
same  period  of  time.  _ 

Mr.  Ingram  : Yes^  sir^aT-his---is-rfo^r^  community  actionupror- 

grams.  \ ■ ' 

Mr.  Roessel  ; Thank  you.  In  fact,  you  are  a little  more  generous 

than  he  is  then.  . w i o 

The  Chairman:  Does  that  answer  your  question.  Dr.  Roessel? 
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Mr.  ROESSEii : Yes.  ^ 

Mr.  Foiii>  : Mr.  Ingram,  I would  like  for  you  to  elaborate  just  a 
little  bit  on  your  statement  of  the  programs  just  for  the  poor.  We 
have  received  some  testimony  reacting  a,gainst  this  very  thing, 
that  it  tended  to  place  a label  on  these  people  who  are  poor.  For 
example,  the  school  lunch  programs,  where  the  poor  were  pre- 
sented with  a different  colored  ticket,  arid  they  were  immediately* 
identified.  So  they  went  without  lunch  rather  than  participate  in 
a program  that  was  just  for  the  poor,  and  these  people— and  they, 
I might  add,  were  legitimate  representatives  of  the  poor — -did  not 
particularly  appreciate  ^ing  singled  out  in  this  manner  by  having 
special  programs  which  immediately  stamped  on  them  the  label  of 
poor  folks.  : 

Mr.  INGRAM  ; Yes,  I understand  that,  and  I appreciate  that.  We 
use  the  term  in  our  practice  most  of  the  time— ^instead  of  saying 
“poor  folk,”  we  say  “low  income.”  I was  reacting  to  this  trickle- 
down  theory’’  that  you  do  something  and  hope  it  will  trickle  down. 
In  other  words,  if  you  beef  up  a certain  program,  then  you  hope 
maybe  some  way  it  will  get  out  into  a home.  What  I am  concerned 
with  is  raising  the  question : If  this  is  directed^  will  it  confront  the 
problems  of  the  rural  poor  ? I don’t  want  to  put  them  on  the  spot 
and  say;  label  all  a,s  poor  or  welfare,  et  cetera,  but  I am  concerned 
that  the  Commissipn  ask  itself , is-  this  directed  so  that  it  will  con- 
front the  rural  poor  or  are  we  helping  the  big  commercial  farmer 
and  hoping  some  way  .that  it  will  trickle  down. 

Mr;  Ford  : Yes,  *I  understand  your  distinction.  I misinterpreted 
your  insistence  on  a program  just  for  the  poor. 

Mr.  Ingram  : No,  I am  sorry. 

Mr.  Bonnen':  You  said  early  th^^^  these  old  institutions  in  rural 
life,  everythingl  in  t^  US  DA  organizational  program,  say  the 
extension  service^  are  devoted  to  commercial  agriculture.  It  wasn’t 
clear  to  me-whether  you  then  concluded  that  the  not  going 

to  be  capable  of  working  with  a low  income  clientele.  This  appar- 
ently  was  either  because  of  their  own  selection  in  that  they  didn’t 
want  to;  or  couldn’t  bring  themselves  to  do  this  of  perhaps  it  was 
that  conimdf cial  a^^  wouldn’t  let^.  them  do  it.' 

V This  morning,  or  a little  earlier  today,  I was  following  the 
same  line  of  thought  with  the-represehtatives  of  the  American 
Farm  Bureau -Federation,  and  I got  them  to  s^-y  very  directly  that 
they  would  be  very  pleased  to  have  the;  extension  service,  say, 
devote  most  of  its  resources  not  to  commercial  agriculture  but  to 
the  low  income  problem.  WhatMs  your^reaction  to  this?  Do  you 
chink  this  can  be  done  even  if  commercial  agriculture  is  repre- 
sented by  ah  organization  such  as  the  Farm  Bureau? 

Mr.  Ingram  : Bet  me  say  this  about  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. I think  they  have  done  a tremendous  job.  I am  not  an 
expert.  I knovi^  many  boys  who  work  in  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture w^^  are  friends  of  mine.  But  as  I understand  their 
mandate,  it  has  been  to  make  bur  farming  into  a big  commercial 
enterprise.  I think  they  have  done  a tremendous  job.  You  have 
the  biggest  farming  system  in  the  world  so  far  as  I know.  I want 
to  make  that  cleaf. 

Now  as"  to  their  being  able  to  conduct,  say,  programs  for  the 
poor,  this  is  a value  judgment.  I don’t  know,  but  I have  the  feeling 


that  you  have  a problem  of  attitude.  We  discussed  ft  with  Secret  - 
tary  Freeman.  I think  a lot  of  your  Department  of  Agriculture 
people  have  a typical  middle-class  attitude,  and  that  is,  well,  if 
the  poor  had  anything  to  contribute,  they  wouldn^t  be  poor.  Or, 
if  they  really  wanted  to.  work,  they  could  find  a job.  I think  if 
you  can  overcome  that  attitude,  and  I think  it  is  fairly  extensive — - 
and  as  I say,  we  discussed  this  with  Secretary  Freeman  himself 
here,  sir~if  you  can  overcome  that  attitude,  then  I don't  see  why 
not.  ' 

Mr.  BONNEN : In  other  words,  these  values  that  are  held  are  the 
primary  obstacle  and  not  the  organizational  commitment  to  cer- 
tein  clientele  or -something  like  that?  The  question  I was  asking 
in  part  was  what  are  the  obstacles  that  we  are  working  against. 

Mr.  Ingram  : Attitude  is  one  of  the  biggest.  I have  had  a 
group— —I  have  some  tremendous  boys  in  my  area  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  But  I remember  I got  together  with  them 
about  2 years  ago.  There  were  about  40.  There  were  a lot  of 
them  who  said  we  have  tried  to  work  with  these  people  and 
there  is  nothing  we  can  do  for  them.  There  is  nothing  to  be  done.— 
We  are  wasting^  our  time.  Not  every  one  of  them  said^this,  but 
this  is  the  typical 7 middle-class  answer.  This  is  your  biggest 
problem,  I think.  ^ ^ - 

The  CHAreMA.N : Dp  you  have  any  other  questions,  gentlemen? 

Thank  y oil"  very  much.  You  have  been  very  fine  witnesses” We 
;ciate  your  time  and  testimony.  T believe  our  last  witness  for 
^y  is  Mr.  Harry  L.  Graham.  Is  Mr.  Graham  still  with  us? 

Graham:  Yes. 

The  Chairman  : The  next  witSie^s  is  Harry  L.  Grahani  of  the 
National  Grange. 

Mr.  Graham  : I am  Harry  L.  Graham  of  the  •National' Grange. 

I won't  carry  this  but  too  far. 

^ The  ChairmAlN  : Sir , we  are  going  as  late  as  10  o'clock  tonight, 
if  necessary^  So  we  are  still  with  you. 

IN^r.  Graham  ; T am  n^^  that  late,  I assure 

yOu.  You  gentlenien  are  at  the  end  Of  a long  and  tedious  series  of 
hearings",  and  I am  not  going  to  repeat  much  of  the  testimony 
whichramsureyouhaveheard.  , 

I' do  want  to  say  t^  us  who  are  interested  in  rural 

America  are  apprecia,tive  of  the  time  and  energy  that  you  have 
already  given  to  this  problem,  and  we  are  appreciative  of  the 
fact  that  the  problem  for  yOu  is  just  beginning  when  the  hearings 
are  oyer.  We  have  great  confidence  in  your  knowledge  and  your 
integrity  and  in  your  devotion  to  finding  the  answers  to  the 
problem,  which^  is^  the  most  complicated  and  hard-to-solve  prob- 
lem  that  there  is^  in  all  of  our  social  structure  in  America. 

We^in  the  National  Grange  ha,ve:beeii  in  the  business  of  rural 
America  for  100  years  lacking  only  a few  months.  We  have  seen 
hard  times  arid  we  have  seen  good  times.  We  came  out  of  a 
terrible  depression  at  the  end  of  the  Civil 'War. 

I am  one  of  these  middle-class  Americans  who  knows  a little 
bit  about  poverty  because  I graduated  from  high  school  in  1930. 


father  was  a farmer  in  Illinois,  and  he  had  150  acres  paid 
for.  He  mortgaged  the  J.50  acres  to  buy  another  acreage  at  the 
last  part  of  the  World  War,  and  he  lost  the  whole  thing. 

I worked  one  winter  on  one  end  of  a crosscut  saw  for  8 cents 
an  hour.  I got  50  cents  a day  for  8 hours*  work,  which  is  8 cents 
an  hour  approximately.  I worked  for  2 weeks  and  got-$5  and  was 
able  to  buy  a pair  of  Freeman  shoes  with  it.  I' went  to  college, 
too,  and  I had  to  work.  It  took  me  14  years  to  get  through  that 
way,  hit  and  miss,  but  I finally  made  it. 

All  who  lived  at  that  time,  Mr.  Chairman,  know  a little  bit 
about  poverty,  because  as  the  old  saying  goes,  the  difference 
between  the  landlord  and  the  tenant  was  two  bits  and  the  tenant 
had  the  two  bits.  So  this  is  nothing  new  for  us. 

I would  also  say  that  we  know  something  about  this  whole  field 
of  community  development  and  community  activity.  During  the 
^st  20  years  we  have  been  associated  with  the  Sears  Roebuck 
Foundation  in  a community  development  contest  each  year  with  a 
$10,000  prize  at  the  end  of  the  line,  with  a total  of  $100,000  prize 
money  put  up.  "We  have  spent  $2  million  of  that  money  in  rural 
community  development.  By  the  Sears  figures,  we  have  generated 
10  times  as  much  as  they  have  put  into  it. 

So  for  the  last  20  years,  we  have  had  a bit  of  experience  in  this 
wliolc^  area,  probably  rnore  experience  than  all  of  the  rest  in  rural 
America  put  together.  We  are  not  claiming  any  fantastic  success, 
but  we  have  learned  a few  things.  One  of  them  is  that  the  answers 
aren*t  ^sy,  and  they  are  not  going  to  be  solved  by  the  building 
^^®fher  organization  or  an  organization  of  organizations,  and 
they  are  hot  going  to  be  solved  tomorrow  because  they  didn*t 
arise  yesterday.  They  are  going  to  be  just  about  as  difficult  to 
solve  in  terms  of  time  as  they  have  been  in  terms  of  the  time 
involved  in  the  development  of  the  problems,  and  all  of  us  are 
aware  of  it. 

air  been  trying  to  do  soniethirig  about  this.  I am  a bit 
surprised  to  hear  somebody  from.  Tennessee  say  that  nothing  has 
done  for  the  rural  poor.  I went  to  school  in  that  area.  I saw 
electric  lights  in  a one-room  log  house  a long  time  before  I saw 
lights  on  the  farms  of  Illinois.  REA  came  in  after  that, 
had  surplus  distribution  systems.  The  food  stamp  is 
relatively^new.  The  Farmers  Hohie  Administration  certainly  has 
had  , a major  ^effect  ^in  lifting  .up  a number  of  people — not  enough, 
^11,  u ware  of  that— — blit  out  of  the  area  of  farm  tenancy 
to  the  area  of  farm  ownership  for  many. 

I.  have  finished  selling  a farm  I had  up  in  New  York.  It  was 
not  a very  good  farm  or  so  I think.  This  is  probably  why  I am 
J am  selling  it  to  a young  man  whom  I helped  get  an 
-m-A  farm  loan  to  buy  the_jfirst;  farm  he  ever.  had.  My  farm  was 
the  one  next  to  it.  He  needed  the  first  part  of  the  investment.  Two 
years  ago,  Im  had' no.  investment.  Today  he  is  operating  1,500 
acres  f pr  a farm  .and  milking  approximately  80  cows.  So  some- 
thing is  done  part  of  the  time.  The  record  is  there.  It  is  a very 
cUar  record.,  I^^hlnk  tt  number  of  people  who 

is  not  concerned  with  the  rural  poor. 
..  I.  think  that  the  fact  that  they  have  had  people  who  have  had 
their  problems  with  the  extension  acts,  in  that  they  have  been 
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carried  away  with  the  social  status  systems  of  the  areas  in  which 
they  have  been  serving  so  that  the  home  econonaics  departments 
have  largely  served  the  Icind  of  women  who  could  proper^  pour 
tea  and  so  on,  that  doesn’t  mean  that  is  all  they  ^served.  . 

Cer^.ainly,  some  of  our  4-H  Clubs  have  served  in  this  capacity. 

I think  they  have  done  the  poorest  job  among  the  Negro  people 
in  the  South.  1 do  think  their  own  self-criticism  is  adequate  at 
this  time.  I am  not  inclined  to  criticize  people  who  have  done  a 
pretty  good  job  of  criticizing  themselves.  . -x.  i 4. 

I think  the  Department  has  done  this  especially  in  the  last  few 
years.  Det  me  just  summarize  this  thing  quickly  for  you,  and  then 
the  testimony  that  has  been  given  the  girl  at  the  door,  I am  sure, 
will  become  part  of  the  record. 

The  Chairman  : Yes.  . . _ 

Mr.  Graham  : The  root  cause  of  poverty  in  rural  areas  has 
been  a long-time,  centuries  old,  dual  economic  system  that  has 
been  more  intensified  in  recent  years  than  in  the  past  and  whereby 
we  have  protected  and  improved  the  income  of  industry  and  labor 
and  capital  by  the  facilities  of  government  and  the  instrumentali- 
ties of  government  without  adequately  and,  sihiultaneously,  taking 
the  same  action  for  agriculture.  . _ . j * 

One  of  the  reasons  is  obviously  that  labor  knew  what  it^wantea 
and  went  after  it  with  the  united  business  community.  The  busi- 
ness community  goes  at  it  the  same  way.  Agriculture  has  been 
pulled  to  and  fro  part  of  the  time  by  a lot  of  propaganda,  and 
we  have  been  the  recipients  of  a _lot_  of  gratuitous  ad>^ce^of 
people  who  were  a great . deal  more  interested  in  our  having 
programs  to  help  them  than  in  programs  to  help  us.  _ 

So  wo  have  been  pretty  slow  on  tbe  draw  on  ttis,  S'^id  we 
just  now  beginning  to  make  some  headway  in  ^tching  ■'ipi  _we 
are  catching  up  in  some  areas.  There  are  onb’' 

farm  prices  are  in  a parity,  and  each  time  it  ^ ^jer lod 

of  war.  This  is  a pretty  sad  commentary  on  these  long-term 
financial  problems  that  have  faced  rural  America  and  for  a long 

time  faced  everyone  alike.  ' « - - . , 

Xhoro  w©r0  soin©  who  cam©  but  of  th©  morass  oi  financial 
bankruptcy  and  some  who  didn^t.  Som©  who  didn^t  were  not  able 
to  do  it.  Some  were  unfortunate.  Some  who  were  able  to  do  it 
were  lucky.  It  seems  to  be  coming  about  that  the  only  way  you 
can  get  a good  farm  is . to  inherit  it  or  marry  it.  The  cost  ^ of 
capitalization  is  almost^ that  high  in  areas.  The  fact  is,  any  kind 
of  measurement  of  farm  income  you  may  want  to  take  in  dividing 
the  poverty  area  from  the  nonpoverty  area,  from  tha,t  which  is 
not  poverty  area — the  whole  set  of  figures  becomes  nieaningless 
if  there  was  not  a substantial  increase  dn  the  price  structure  of 
American  agricultural  commodities.  It  is  just  as  obvious  that  if 
prices  came  up  25  percent  that  there  would  be  a heck  of  a ^lot 
more  people  who  would  be  making  $10,000  than  are  making 
$10,000  at  the  present  time.  That  is  one  of  the  mechanisms.  You 
can  say  all  you  want  about  community  development  programs. 
With  improved  prices  you  have  less  of  the  number  of  people  in 
the  poverty  category.  There  is  no  argument  around  that  fact. 

There  are  some  of  these  people  who  are  too  small  to  get  the 
improvement,  and  there  ought  to  be  a way,  and  we  think  that 


IS  desirable — but  for  anybody  to  say  that  we  can  solve  the  prob- 
lems of  rural  America  and  not  pay  any  attention  to  the  pricing 
structure  is  simply  unrealistic  because  what— we  do  is  perpetuate 
and  intensify  the  problems  of  rural  America  when  we  do  that  kind 
of  thing.  We  cause  a number  of  i>eople  who  are  not  now  in  the 
poverty  area  to  sink  into  the  poverty  area  because  of  inadequate 
price  structure.  This  is  what  is  happening,  I think,  in  a great 
part  of  the  milk  industry  today." 

e have  made  good  progress  in  cereaHs.  Wheat  is  in  pretty 
good  shape.  Seef  and  poric  are  not  in  good  shape.  They  are  better 
off  than  they  have  been  a good  many  times  in  my  lifetime.  I think 
this  is  temporary. 

There  are  a Tot  of  people  who  .‘should  be  in  the  profitability 
areas  by^  the  ^definitions  we^iaiSe  applying  to  poverty  and  working 
substantial-si^  farms  but  who  are  simply  not  getting  out  of  the 
poverty  classification  becans^  the  cost  of  production  has  gone 
lip  faster  than  the  income^  -recieived  from  the  production.  It  is  a 
little  like  the  old  Dutch  sts^ement,  the  faster  I run  the  behinder 
I get.  We  have  some  of  tha^  here.  So  we  are  bringing  new  people 
into  the  poverty  classificatmm  while  we  are  solving  some  of  the 
problems  existing. 

I think  you  have  had  abundant  testimony  that  in  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  services  rusral  America  falls  far  short  of  the 
American  national  average.  The  three  common  problems  brought 
out  in  the  volum^  I have  s^j^b^fore  you — -comparably  low  income, 
community  deficiencies,  and  'the  costs  of  solving  problems  where 
there  is  a sparse  population.  REA  was  devised  in  order  to  solve 
a problem  of  sparse  population  in  the  rural  areas.  Obviously,  we 
are  going  to  need  some  positive  answers,  frankly. 

Although  I see  some  economists  sitting  around  me  and  one  of"' 
my  good  friends  is  behind  me  in  this,  I think  we  have  been 
analyzed  and  scrutinized  and  dissected  Tor  quite  a long  while. 
T think  we  know  a great  deal  more  about  the  position  we  are  in 
how-to  get  out  of  it.  If  I have,  a complaint  against  my  friends 
in  Agriculture  on  economics,  it  is  that  they  haVen^t  spent  as 
much  time  telling  us  answers  as  they  have  trends,  and  we  have 
been  pretty  well  aware  of  the  trends  anyway. 

^ The  time  has  come  when  we  need  to  have  positive  answers 
that  have  some  relati9nship  to  the  society  in  which  we  live.  We 
continuously  isolate  rural  America  and  agriculture  as 
tbe  kind  of  economy  that  just  surrounds  us.  We  have  tried  to  do 
this  part  of  the  time.  We  have  assumed  that  agriculture  is  some 
queer  kind  of  duck  that  sits  on  the  far  side  of  the  pond  and  that 
<mesn  t get  wet  with  the  same  water  that  the  ducks  get  wet  with 
th^  swim  on  the  other  side  of  the  pond.  It  just  isn't  so. 

Eor.„instance,  we  are  told  there  is  a trend  for  fewer— and  fewer 
farmers.  AV9  are  already  aware  of  this.  TVe  do  believe  we  must 
begin  to  find  answers  at  this  point  in  terms  of  farm  income  in 
some  of  the  same  terms  that  labor  has  found  and  capital  has  found. 

There  are  a lot  of  people  who  believe  that  although  it  is  per- 
f^tly:  correct  for  General  Motors  to  shut  down  5 days  because 
^bey  don't  have  the  prerequisi%  number  of  sales  for  their  auto- 
&n^  "foT  Aiii0irican  to  do  sO"  oven  Volkswagen 
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sliut  down  5 days  according  to  today's  newtipapers — ^that  there 
is  something  immoral  about  limiting  agricultural  production  to 
bring  it  within  some  relationship  to  demand.  ^ , 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  just  recently  said  now  is  the  time  to 
go  back  to  a 'free  market.  A free  market  would  bankrupt  not 
only  ""the  American  farmers,  especially  those  who  produce  food 
for  export,  but  it  would  bankrupt  every  farmer  in  the  world.  One 
of  the  bulwarks  we  have  used  against  communism  engulfing  hialf 
the  world  is  the  helping  of  other  countries  to  develop  their 
agriculture  and  industries,  and  we  have  advertised  a prosperous 
agriculture.  This- is  the  kind  of  world  we  live  in,  and  we  are 
getting  the  same  kind  of  baloney  .when  we  try  to  do  something 
about  rural  areas. ' 

The  Area  Redevelopment  Administration.  Frank  Fernbach  sat 
on  it,  and  I sat  on  it,  and  a number  of  you  appeared  before  it  or 
have  sat  on  these  boards,  and  you  know  what  you  can  get  into 
when  you  try  to  get  something  going.  You  run  into  articles  such 
as  the  one  in  the  Reader's  Digest,  which' were  pure  libel  and  where 
they  make  a major  issue  when  an  RFA  cooperative  has  loaned 
enough  money  to  a ski  resort  to  help  them  build  the  kind  of 
equipment  enabling  them  to  "run  a nioderh  and  highly  profitable 
establishment  and,  at  the  same  time;  making  REA's  more  self- 
susteining  and  creating  job  opportunities  in  areas  where  there  is 
little  opportunity  for  additional  employment,  in  areas  where  there 
were  no  job  opportunities.  The  power  companies  cried  foul  and 
so  we  got  rules  that  you  could  hardly  ’ do  that.  ^ 

Lfast  year  when  we  tried  to  get  the  community  development 
through,  who  came  in  and.f ought  us  right  down  the  line?  Basically, 
the  members  of  the  chambers  of  commerce.  The  representative  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Jackson,  Miss.,  came  in  and  opposed 
the  community  development  program.  What  he  objected  to  was  a 
greater  tax  base  and  an  improvement  in  the  wage  situation  in 
Jackson.  What  we  were  interested  in  was  exactly  the  opposite 
thing..  We  weren't  able  to  pass  it.  This  is.  our  problem.  The  press 
hasn't  done  a very  good  job  for  us.  The  charities  have  been  largely 
impotent.  The  churches  themselves  are^  simply  too  few  to  get 
these  jobs  done.  So  some  of  the  basic  legislation  that  we  need  we 
cannot  get  on  the  books.  Planning  in  the  rural  area  is  immoral 
but  planning  is  a basic  part  of  our  urban  development.  We  haye 
to  have  ^it.  We  have  known  about  it  for  a long  time. 

I had  a letter  the  other  day  from  the  man  who  was  chairman 
of  the  committee  and  who  won  the  last  $10,000  prize  for  the 
National  Grange  in  Spencer,  N.  Y.  He  is  now  the  chairman.  He 
wrote  me  a dozen  questions.  Where  do  we  find  the  answers  to 
these  problems?  What  do  I tell  these  people  when  they  ask  me 
these  problems-about  how  can  we  get  the  kind  of  planning  we 
■need?  If  we  cannot  get  it,  there  is  no  way  we  can  tell  him  we' can 
get  it  under  our  present  setup,  nor  can  we  get  it  until  we  get  some 
kind  of  half-decent  rural  program.  . 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  ' tried.  They  simply  shifted 
some  things  over  and  made  them  available  and  they  got  trouble 
all  the  way  down  the  line  for  soniething  that  Congress  was  un- 
willing to  put  dowii*  I think  we  have  some  basic  questions.  I am 
not  going  to  get  into  these  on  education.  You  know  what  the 


problem  is  on  education.  1 . have  heard  it  over  and  over  again. 

I would  point  out  that  according  to  the  survey  that  was  made  in 
Los  Angeles  in  connection  with  the  Watts  riot  by  the  Department 
of ^ Commerce — ^this  is  part  of  the  testimony— -that  the  f unctiomal 
illiteracy  is  a great  deal  higher  than  the  illiteracy  measured  tby 
grades  completed  in  school.  I was  amazed  to  read  of  the  number 
of  people,  the  percentage  of  people,  who  were  unemployed  in  that 
area  and:  who  were  high  school  graduates.  The  statistics  are  tin 
the  testimony.  Education  at  the  high  school  level  is  not  of  and 
by  iteelf  an  answer  to  the  problem  unless  they  are  educated  to 
live  in  the  world  into  which  they  are  going,  and  many  of  these 
people  are  educated  to  live  in  the  world  where  they  are  now  and 
there  is  no  opportunity  for  them  now.  Our  whole  concept  of 
education,  not  only  injterms  of  the  level  we  want  them  to  attain 
but  in  terms  of  the  kind  of  education  we  must  have,  has  to  have 
some  changes  in  it  according  to  the  research  we  are  doing  at  the 
present  idme. 

I think  we  have  to  face  some  basic  problems  as  a.  people.  The 
problem  of  monopoly  within  ag^ficulture.  When  the  Grange  came 
into  the  picture,  it  was  to  fight  the  monopoly  outside  of  agricul- 
ture. pfow  the . monopolies  are  within  our  structure.  They  are 
not  outiside  any  more. 

The. 'dislocation  of  our  people.  This  is  a problem  of  monopoly 
and  is  one  of  the  greatest  potential  threats. 

The  need  of  a national  land  policy  instead  of  a laissez  faire 
approach  to  land  allocation,  and  instead  of  a policy  which  seems 

allow^  for  vast  holding  of  land  while  at  the  same  time  we  are 
instructing  our  AID  people  and  all  of  our  enjbassies  overseas  to 
insist  on  land  reform  as  the  basis  for  the  granting  of  aid.’  At  the 
same  time  we  are  pursuing  precisely  the  policies  as  to 
tion  and  concentration  that  we  are  telling  Ifei^actly 

wrong  in  those  overseas  areas  we  are  trying  to  help.  W(e  ought 
to  let  bur  right  hand  know  what  bur  left  hand  is  doing  once  in  a 
while. 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  greatest  problem  is  how  are  we  going 
to  reverse  the  outflow  of  limited^  capital  that  goes  out  of  agri- 
culture in  terms  of  prices,  dn  . terms  of  education',  in  terms  of  in- 
vestment, people,  and  human  resources  that  go  out  and  never 
come  back,  an  investment  that  nioves  from  what  little  has  been 
garnered  in  agricultural  centers  into  the  nonagricultural  centers. 
We  can  do  this  partly  by  reinvestment  in  plant  facilities  in  the 
areas  where  there  are  no  job  opportunities. 

_ In  the  final  analysis,  I am  a disciple  of  Professor  Rossiter  of 
Harvard,  that  it  can  be  done  only  by  the  influx  of  capital  that 
l^s  only  one  source.  That  is  the  government.  This  is  the  one  I 
think  to  which  we  have  to  direct  ourselves.  We  are  not  going  to 
come  up  to  any  real  quick  answers,  and  they  are  not  going  to  be 
easy  to  pass  if  we  do  get  them  ready  for  legislation.  We  are  in 
for  a long  hard  pull,  but  as  President  Kennedy  said,  “Let  us  begin 
with  it.”  Let  us  get  started  doing  this  job. 

_ The  Chairman  : Mr.  Graham,  even  though  this  has  been  a full 
day  and  you  are  the  last  gentleman  to  testify,  it  is  delightful  to 
have  such  constructive  and  refreshing  testimony  here. 
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Before  I open  up  for  questions,  I am  going  to  trespass  on  my 
friends  here  at  the  table  and  ask  what  part  of  Illinois  are.  you 
from?  . ‘ ^ 

Mr.  Graham  : Montgomery  County  down  around  Hillsboro, 
Fillmore.  Anybody  who  doesn’t  think  that*  was  a . poverty  area 
better  think  again. 

The  Chairman:  Do  you  have  any  questions? 

Mr.  Bonnen  : I.  am  puzzled  about  your  dual  economy  notion. 
I recognize  now  that  in  this  public  decision-making  process  that 
rural  life,  and  agriculture  in  particular,  pnobably  doesn’t  wield 
the  kind  of  leverage  which  would  allow  it  to  offset  business^  and 
labiOr,  which  you  have  described  as  constituting  the  effectively 
organized  and  wielding  considerable  organized  political  power. 
You  seem  to  take  this  back  in  time.  I have  always  been  under  the 
impression  that  there  was  a day  back  there  when  rural  legislators 
and  agricultural  interests  pretty  well  dominated  our  decision-mak- 
ing process  and  not  too  long  ago  at  that.  In  the  thirties. 

Mr.  Graham:  I am  sure  this^is  true  as  far  as  dominating  it. 
I don’t  think  the  fact  that  they  dominated  it  meant  that  they 
answered  very  muchu  Farm  programs  were  unthought  of.  So  were 
labor  unions  in  the  terms  we  have  today.  So  we  spent  most  of  our 
time  in  trying  to- control  big  business.  This  was  the  major  thrust 
for  many  years  ofhistory. 

Mr.  Bonneni  : This  was  the  Populist  reaction  ? 

Mr.  Graham:  Yes,  and  I think  ojf  the  general  j^opulati on  of 
America,  which  was  primarily  rural* 

industry.  The_^flrst  act  of  the  first  Ghtip:  where  had 

debate,  and  Hamiltbn  won,,  and  industry 
f oiibwed  Hamlitbh.  But  agriculture,  although  Hecmilten  wan  that 
debate,  emotionally  followed  Jefferson.  When  we  carnet  fjffitov  the 
1930’s,  especially  in  the  1930’s,  we  began  to  protect  late5E?;;;itiaini“ 
mum  wage — first  of  all,  minimum  hours  and  wages,  tSriesei 

increased,  and  of  course  I have  no  objection.  I think  this 
vsalyation.  Then  we  protected  their  surplus.  Then  fnassi'  *^eir 
auirplus,  unemployment  insurance.  We  protected  our  indjibsij^  by 
various  tariffs,  180  percent  tariff  on  chemical  ^oods  at  th^pr^ent 
time.  This  is  part  of  the  picture. 

All  of  our  legislation  improved  income  for  labour  and  ;i^ot^cted 
it  once  it  was  improved.  There  has  been  mo  regiression.HB^f  the 
legislation"  we  passed  for  agriculture  improved  it  only  isii<ghtly 
and  left  itiopen  to  much  regression  and  recession,  and  tfetT^nse- 
quenc©  has  been  that  there  has  been  a pr<^ty  steady  prc^jEESss  in 
labor  Encome  .and  in  profits  of  industry  thaii  has  gone  rigkrt  rfelong, 
but  th^  curve  on  agricultural  income  jiast  doesn’t  f ollowt  Me  rest 
®f  the  icurve  at  all.  Except  in  time  of  war,  they  have  stayed  sub- 
stanti^lly  below  the  rest  of  these  curves  all  the  time  uhtil!g®^cally 
yuai  kaive  two*  levels  of  the  economy.  One  is.  urban  and  ii^Usstriai. 
’Ebe  otiker  is  naral.  ^ 

; IMr.  iBONiiNElf : What  you  are  saying  is  that  rural -politii^ms  had 
tkte  power  ;and  they  didn’t  exercise  it  in,  thxeir  owns  interest? 

iMr.  sGraham  : Right. 

iMrr“jRONNEN : .The  other  thing  I would  like  to  ask — saj'- 
tfeat  we  solve  the  poverty  problems  on  farms  by  raising  juices? 
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Mr.  Graham  : Not  all  of  it.  . , _ 

Mr.  Bonnen  : Some  of  it  anyway.  There  is  an  area  here  where 
it  is  very  difficult.  They  aren’t  welfare  problems.  These  people 
aren’t  indigent  units  but  they  are  not  effective.  • x, 

Mr.  Graham  : This  is  the  so-called  underemployed  group  which 
means  they  are  eithemow  existing  by  living  on  the  farm,  puttii^ 
in  part-time  farming,  par't-time  industrial  work.  I have  a neigh- 
bor who  used  to  be  there.  He  was  a successful  farmer  as  long  as 
his  wife  could  make  $9,000  a year  teaching  school.  This  is  the 
kind  of  thing  I am  talking  about.  These  people’s  problems  cannot 
be  solved  by  welfare  problems,  by  farm  programs.  Their  problems 
can  only  be  solved  by  alternate  supplemental  farming  available 

within  a reasonable  area.  .“ah 

Mr-  Bonnen:  Are  you  suggesting  that  we  raise  prices  to  all 

farmers  or  j ust  to  this  group  ? 

Mr.  Graham  : To  all  farmers.  ^ a at.- 

Mr.  Bonnen  : To  all  farmers.  What  do.  you  mean  about  this 
production  process  that  responds  to  price?  You  are  going  to  have 
this  creation  of  excess  capacity.  You  know  this  problem  of  pricing 
ourselves  into  a hole.  How  would  you  take  care  of  this  probleit:^? 
How  would  you  limit  production  ? As  a part  of  that,  would  you 
join  Jim  Patton  on  licensing,  a feature  of  controlling  output  here 

as  in  indu^i*y?  , ' , _ 

Mr.  Graham:  We  have  had  this  resolution  to  license  farmers 
before  the  National.  Grange  for  the  last  3 years.  We  haven  t 
turned  it  down  really,  but  we  haven’t  been  looking  at  it  either. 
We  are  not  ready  to  commit,  ourselves  on  it.  I think  this  comes 
into  this  area  of  the  large  corporate  structure  coming . in  and 
dislocating  whole  areas.  This  has  application  here.  There  are 
other  ways  of  limiting  production  among  the  people  you  already 
have.  I think  the  wheat  program  is  an^especially  good  example, 
where  wf  ^..ade  it  profitable  to  produce  the  wheat  that  is  needed 
and  unprofitable  for  the  wheat  that  isn’t  needed.  We  made  checks. 
We  made  the  two-price  system.  This  made  some  sense.  Who  would 
have  believed  3 years  ago  when  we  were  talking  about  this  for 
the  first  time  that  the  wheat  situation  would  exist  that  we  see 
today?  Who  would  have  thought  it  would  have  been  possible?  I 
think  it  is  possible  to  do  it  in  areas  other  than  this  one.  It  is 
going  to  take  a mountain  of  discipline  that  many  of  our  farmers 
are  just  not.  willing  to:  submit  themselves  to  at  this  point.  The 
wheat  farmers  weren’t  either.  I would  bet  that  the  wheat  refer- 
endum that  we  have  today — it  would  pass  by  85  percent  because 
of  the  experience  in  times  gone  by.  But  they  are  scared  to  death 
of  government  controls. . 

The  Chairman  : Do  we  have  any  other  questions  ? 

Mr.  Ford:  I would  just  like  to  ask  one  question,  and  I don’t 
want  to  prolong  the- discussion  unnecessarily.  You  are  the  first 
witness  who  has  brought  up  this  question  of  the  development  of 
monopolies  in  agriculture;  "Would  you  care  to  tell  us  what  you  are 
ref  erring  to  in  this  ? . . 

"MiC'GrAHAM  Yes.  I think  the  whole  field  of  vertical  integra- 
tion is  a threat  to  the  owner-operator  or  family  type  of  farming, 
even  of  reasonable-sized  farms.  The  people  are  put  at  the  mercy 
of  the  judgment  of  one  person.  We  have  in  the  testimony  that  was 
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before  the  Senate  comniittee  last  year  on  109  a gentleman  who 
came  up  from  Arkansas,  who- had  built  a broiler  btssinsss,  built 
the  facilities  for  ^0,000  broilers,  which  is  not  immaterial.  You 
don’t  call  this  a marginal  operation,  50,000  at  one  time.  Because 
he  had  helped  or  tried  to  help  to  organize  the  bargaining  associa- 
tion, he  had  been  .blacklisted  for  3 years,  and  he  sat  there  with 
tears  in  his  eyes  and  told  how  he  and  his  family  had  gone  out 
on  the  road  to  collect  the  returnable  bottles  to  sell  to  the  stores 
to  buy  the  groceries  and  he  had  a 50,000  broiler  operation  sitting 
there  that  he  couldn’t  use.  This  is  a way  to  put  people  in  poverty 
pretty  fast,  you  see.  1 remember  up  in  upstate  New  York  in  this 
integration  process  where  one  of  the  cooperatives  got  into  it  and 
they  decided  all  at  once  that  they  wouldn’t  stay  in  it.  In  the 
meantime  a man  who  had  a 10,000  broiler  operation  had  been 
encouraged  to  go  to  50,000,  and  then  the  cooperative  pulled  out 
and  this  bankrupted  79  farmers  in  1 week.  "Whole  life  savings 
of  rather  elderly  people  automatically  were  wiped  out. 

This  is  the  kind  of  thing  we  have  been  careful  about.  I think 
the  whole  concept  of  packer  feeding  which,  if  a packer  has 
enough,  and  it  doesn't  take  very  many  animals  to  be  put  into  the 
market  at  a particular  time  when  the  market  starts  to  firm  up,* 
and  he  can  buy  them  back- at  his  prices.  This  is  one  of  . the  ways 
of  depressing  agriculture  even  when  you  have  a reasonably  good 
system.  It  is  the  denial  of  the  same  competitive  market  that  these 
people  scream  about  wanting  to  protect.  That  is,  when  we  talk 
about  government  controls. 

This  destroys  competitive  markets,  they  say.  But  they  are  the 
ones  who  destroy- it.  I think  the  situation  in  southern  California 
where  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  still  owns  220,000  acres  that 
they  got  from  the  Federal  Government,  the  old  patent  grants — 
this  is  the  kind  of  situation  where  when  you  look  out  across  that 
area— and  I flew  down  across  -that  area  as  a guest— —on  the  whole 
west  side -of  that  valley  the  only  place  you  see  a farm  house  is 
at  a central  location  and  you  will,  see  25  little  houses  for  the 
workers  and  then  miles  where  you  see  no  buildings  at  all.  Then 
if  you  go  on  the  east  side  of  the  valley,  you  have  the  family  farm 
type  structures  and  a pretty  profitable  one,  and  you  see  cities 
and  smaller  towns  and  orchards  and  whatever  is  going  on. 

I think  just  yesterday— I believe  it  was  CFK,  whatever  that 
meant,  in  K-ansas-  City,  a business  that  was  stopping  their  opera- 
tion and  trying  to  buy  80,000  acres  of  grain  land  to  operate  as 
part  of  a big  syndicate.  Now,  this  is  the  situation,  this  is  the 
destruction  of  the  kind  of  agriculture  that  has  been  the  security 
of  America. 

Why  it  is  that  we  want  to  destroy  that  which  has  made  us 
^^eat  d^d  strong  is  something  that  is  difficult  for  me  to  under- 
stand. I remembe^r  the  words  from  the  Deserted  Village  that  you 
may  F0call  i But  a bold  pGasantryi  their  country's  pride*  when 
once  destroyed,  can  never  be  supplied." 

I think  we  are  in  danger  of  being  destroyed.  I prefer  to  answer 
many  of  these  problems  in  the  country.  If  you  can  think'  of  when 
the  cotton  was  mechanized,  we  missed  a program- to  immediately 
inove  into  IVXississippi  to  absorb  the  laborers  that  were  dispos- 
sessed not  only  of  jobs  but  of  the  pffiy  place  they  had  lived  all 


their  lives.  We  absorbed  a lot  <»f  those  people,  who  shouldn’t  have 
been  lost,  in  Detroit  or  Harlem  and  some  of  these  children  in 
this  fair  city  of  ours.  But  we  sent  them  out  completely  unpre- 
pared to  live  in  a completely  complicated  life  that  they  find  in  a 
city  such  as  Washington.  The  high  school  education  that  they 
receive  is  relatively  meaningless  in  situations  like  this. 

I am  . reminded  of  another  stoTy,  and  with  this  I will  quit. 
This  is  about  the  fellow  who  told  Ixow  they  decided  in  this  par- 
ticular-asylum  for  the  insane  to  let  the  man  go  up  for  the  board 
of  review.  They  put  him  in  the  kitchen  to  mop  up  the  floor  and 
they  turned  a hose  on.  If  he  jxsst  kept  mopping  and  left  the  hose 
on,  they  figured  he  was  still  insane.  Otherwise,  he  was  all  right. 
We  are  doing  a little  of  this.  We  are  simply  transferring  them 
into  Watts. 

I remember  some  of  the  testimony  in  ^the  poverty  hearing.  I 
remember  some  of  them  saying  it  wasn’t  anybody’s  business,  and 
it  wasn’t  the  government’s  business.  I remember  Representative 
Bell  saying,  ‘"Well,  when  10,000  people  move  into  iny  district 
every  year  and  they  can’t  sign  their  name  to  an  application  for 
a job,  that  becomes  some  of  my  business. 

W^e  went  down  here  to  the  Museum  of  Science  and  Technology 
a couiile  of  months  ago  and  took  some  friends,  there,  and  there 
were  two  big  Negro  boys  walking  along  in  front  of  us,  young  men. 
They  came  along  beside  these  exhibits  of  primitive  American 
structures  in  this  great  museum,  and  it  was  stated  on  a card  what 
the  exhibit  was.  One  fellow  turned  to  the  ether.  He  said,  “Read 
me’’ — it  kind  of  shook  me — “read  me  what  it  say  there.*’  This 
boy  was  old  enough  to  read.  We  don’t  blame  him,  but  we  blame 
the  society  that  is  concerned. 

Gentlemen,  you  have  been  very  patient.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman:  All  right.  We  will  adjourn  until  tomorrow. 
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February^  16,  1967 


MOBI^NG  SESSION 

^ ^ The  Chairman  : Good  morning:,  ladies  and  gentlemen.  My 

name  is  Miles  Stanley.  I will  be  pr^iding  at  today’s  session. 

I am  happy  to  welcome  an  old  friend  of  ‘mine  from  the  early  days 
of  the  Area  Redevelopment  Administration,  a man  who  helped  get 
that  agency  off  the  ground  and  has  contributed  much  in  terms  of 
total  economic  development  of  depressed  areas  in  this  country,  and 
I know  of  no  man  who  is  better  qualified  to  speak  on  our  programs 
than  Mi*.  Sar  A.  Levitan,  now  with  XJpjohn  Institute.  . 

STATBMBINT  SAR  A- 

Mr.  Levitan  : Thank  you- 

Mr.  Chairman,  I have  a prepared  statement  which  I gave  to 
Or.  Bishop  before  the  session  opened.  In  the  interest  of  conserving 
time,  it  might  be  best  to  summarize  the  prepared  statement  which 
comments  briefly  on  existing  federally  supported  programs  in  aid 
of  the  rural  poor  and  suggests  feasible  priority  programs  for  the 
immediate  future.  ' 

It  is  essential  to  bear  in  inind  that  too  frequently  programs  that 
are  designed  with  the  most  noble  ends  in  mind  fail^  to  meet  in- 
tended goals.  The  diverse  agricultural  programs,  which  are  most 
relevant  for  the  purposes  of  this  Commission,  are  an  excellent 
case  in  point.  Whatever  justifications  there  may  be  for  these  multi- 
billion dollar  agricultural  programs,  they  certainly  are  not  effective 
in  fighting  poverty.  .Frequently,  I would  suggest,  the  opposite  is 
the' case;-  ; ■ . - ■ ' ' 

It  is  also  regrettable  that  the  more  recent  ai;tipoverty  programs 
have  also  largely  failed  to  reach  the  rural  poor.  Unlike  the  agricul- 
tural programs,  the  intent  of  these  programs  is  to  aid  the  poor  and 
the  OEO  is  trying  its  best  to  ^,aid^  the  rural  poor,  but  there  are 
certain  inherent  difficulties  that  present  obstacles  to  an  effective 
implerhentation  of  rural  antipdverty  programs.  . " 

Most  rural  communities  are  hot  equipped  to  receive  their  fair 
share  of  the  total  antipoverty  dollar.  The  problem  is  not  only  lack 
of  rural  sophistication  in  the  art  of  grantsmanship,  but  it  is  also 
inherent  in  the  lack  of  facilities  and  unavailability  of  ‘'delegate 
agencies”  Which  would  undertake  the  administration  of  anti- 
poverty programs. 

It  is  little  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  antipoverty  programs  have 
created  disillusionment.  The  advocates  of  the  “War  on  Poverty” 
have  anticipated  quicker  results  and,  while  the  achievements  of  the 
new  programs,  at  least  as  far  as  rural  areas  are  concerned,  have 
been  minimal,  the  anticipations  generated  by  OEO  publicity  and 
promises-have  been  'much  more' successful.  The  programs  inaugu- 
rated under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  and  related  measures 


stress  rehabilitation  of  the  poor  and  even  under  the  most  favorable 
circumstances  the  measurable  impact  is  going  to  be  slow.  The  dis- 
illusionment in  existing  programs^  has  created  a clamor  for  income 
support  schemes  which  will  help  immediately  to  alleviate  poverty, 
if  not  raise  the  poor  out  of  poverty.  Within  the  time  allotted,  I 
cannot  develop  the  inherent  difficultly  that  underlie  the  pertinent 
widely  publicized  proposals  of  negative  income  tax,  family  allow- 
ances, or  related  proposals,  bUt  I would  urge  that  we  take  a hard 
critical  look  at  the.  likely  consequences  of  .these  programs  before 
we  support  these  schemes  as  a cure  for  hghting  poverty. 

During  the  past  20  years,  to  take  just  the  post-World  War  II 
period,  there  has  been  a continuing  decline  m agricultural  employ- 
ment. The  average  agricultural  labor  force  in  1966  was  4.2  million, 
a decline  of  more  than  50  percent  in' two  decades.  W^hile  authorities 
might  disagree  as  to  what  the  needed  size  of  the  farm  labor  force 
should  be,  and  the  Advisory  • Commission  has  outstanding  author- 
ities on  the  subject,  experts  generally  agree  that  the  curry t farm 
labor  force  is  still  too  large  to  support  the  remaining  agricultural 
labor  force.  It  is  estimated  that  an  efficient  operation  of  our  agri- 
cultural industries  could  do  with  about  1 million  people.  Let’s 
double  the  figure  and  say  that  we  need  2 million  people  in  agri- 
culture, and  that  is  certainly  a generous  estimate.  — ^ 

This  mearifV  that  we  still  have,  despite  the  rapid  decline  in  agri- 
cultural labor  force,  a large  surplus  of  labor  and  that  we  will 
have  to  rely  upon  migration  in  order  to  provide  those  who  remain 
on  the  farm  the  opportunity  for  a decent  livelihood. 

When  times  are  good,  migration  from  rural  areas -accelerates. 
For  instance,  last  year  when,  jobs  were  plentiful  in  many  urban 
areas,  farm  labor  decliiied  by  about  400,000.  V 

In  addition,  there  is  also  a vast  surplus  of  labor  supply  in  rural 
areas,  not  occupied  in  agriculture.  In_  short,  the  major  economic 
problem  in  rural  areas  is  the  lack  of  job  opportunities. 

An  attempt  to  provide  a decent  income  support  program,  or  a 
guaranteed  income,  would  discoura,ge  migration  from  rural,  areas, 
and  in  the  absence  of  employment  opportunities  in  rural  America, 
the  result  is  bound  to  be  that  large  groups— and  I hate  to  use  the 
word-— would  be  living  on  the  dole. 

It  would  be  unrealistic,  indeed  irrational,  to  expect  an  unskilled 
farm  laborer  or  underemployed  rural-worker  to  seek  his.,economic 
fortune  elsewhere  if  he  were  guaranteed  an  income.  There  are 
other  inherent  pitfalls  in  the  promises  of  a guaranteed  income,  but- 
there  is  hot  enough  time  to  elaborate  on  these  problems.  Assuming 
even  that  the  guaranteed  income  plans  will  work,  few  expect  that 
these  proposals  will  be  adopted  in  the  near  future.  For  the  shorter 
run  we  need  to  concentrate  on  more  realistic  plans. 

We  are  therefore  faced  with  the  inescapable  conclusion  that  we 
have  to  rely  in  the  immediate  years  ahead  upon  migration  in 
order  to  reduce  rural  population  to  a manageable  proportion  and 
that  those  who  remain  on  the  farm  will  be  able  to  expect  a decent 
living  from  agriculture. . 

To  reduce  pressures  of  migration  upon  metropolitan  areas  and 
to  ease  rural  mobility,  economic  planners  have  favored  decentral- 
ization of  economic  growth  and  exipansion,  bringing  jobs  closer 
to  the  rural  unemployed  and  underemployed.  This  is  basically  the 


economic  rationale  of  the  Economic  Development  Act  and  its 
predecessor  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act,  the  Appalachian  Com- 
mission and  the  other  commissions  which  are  now  being  developed 
Conceptually  as  Mr.  Stanley  has  suggested,  the  plan  is  sound  and 
It  can  be  justified  on  social  and  economic  grounds. 

But  I doubt  that  these  programs  can  ever  work  on  a broad 
oasis.  In  the  loiig  run,  as  economists  are  prone  to  say,  this  may 
be  an  adequate  solution,  but  I am  talking  about  the  immediate 
problems  of  the  rural  poor.  Their  problems  are  urgent  and  it  is 

hope  that  the  present  programs  will  help  support 
sufficient  growth  areas  and  bring  a sufficient  number  of  jobs 
within^commuting  distance  of  most  of  the  rural  poor. 

I submit  that  it  is  more  realistic  to  rely  upon  migration  of  the 
places  where  jobs  are  available,  provided,  of  course, 
mat  the^^Government  is  going  to  carry  out  its  commitment, 
namely,  that  there  would  be  ample  jobs  for  the  poor  outside  of 
rural  America. 


^ In  other  words,  the  first  and  prime  Federal  responsibility  to 
the  rural  poor,  as  well  as  to  the  poor  elsewhere  except  those  who 

or  unable  to  work,  is  to  assure  a sustained 
fuller  employment**  economy,  to  use  the  unfortunate  phrase 
coined  recently  by  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers.  And  for 
those  who  cannot  secure  .a  job  in  the  free  market,  the  government 
should  stand  ready  to  provide  jobs  for  them  or  to  Subsidize  their 
err^loyment.  There  are  ample  jobs  to  be  done  in  every  community 
and  where  there  is  surplus  labor,  the  Government  should  assume 
the  responsibilty  of  providing  these  people  with  jobs,  but  I am 
arraid  that  for  the  time  being  this  would  be  again  wishful  think- 
mg.  For  the  short  run,  the  President  has  already  spelled  out  his 
budget  and  it  is  hardly  likely  that  the  90th  Congress  is  going  to 
provide  more  welfare  legislation  or  greater  Government  ex- 

poor  than  the  President  has  asked. 

Our  anticipations  for  the  immediate  future  must  therefore  be 
much  ■ modest.  Given  the  budgetary  constraints,  it  would 

appe^  that  the  most  effective  help  that  the  Government  can 
channel  migration  out  of  rural  areas. 

i,  1 ?J*  help  to  rationalize  migration,  to 

nelp  those  who  are  willing  to  move  from  impoverished  rural 
areas  to  places  where  jobs  are  available.  It  is  a well-known  fact 
that  present  migration  is  not  based  on  sound  information  and 
the  migrants  do  not  know  about  the  best  alternatives  open  to 
them,  he  vast  network  of  Government  employment  offices  and 
agricultural  extension  services  could,  be  used,  if  they  would  co- 
operate in  the  dissemination  of  information  advising  potential 
migrants  about  labor  shortage  areas  where  they  are  most  likely 

to  ^ecure  jobs,  suitable  for  their  limited  skills.  ^ 

Once  migration  takes  place,  I think  the  Government  can  do  a 
great  deal  in  helping  the  migrants  in  the  areas  to  which  they 
move.  At^present,  many  migrants,  possibly  the  major-ty,  end  up 
in  ^ums^in  the  larger  Cities.  The  Government  could  provide  some 
kind  of  temporary  housing  until  the  migrants  acclimate  to  their 
new  surroundings.  As  an  integral  part  of  Government-Supported 
hostelnes,  social  services  should  be  provided  for  the  migrants  to 
help  them  not  only  with  the  obvious  need  of  getting  jobs  and 


placing  children  in  schools  and  getting  generally  acquainted  with 
-the  community,  but  also  help  the  families  with  problems  that  are 
peculiar  to  urban  living  with  which  many  of  the  rural  poor  are 
not  acquainted. 

This  would  not  be  too  costly  a program.  And  1 think  that  it 
eould  be  accomplished  under  current  budgetary  constraints  and 
that  it  would  be  a most  effective  program.  There  is  nothing  new 
about  this  suggestion.  The  Government  has  provided  these  ser- 
vices, for  Hungarian  refugees  more  than  a decade  ago  and  more 
recently  for  Cuban  migrants. 

I would  also  suggest  that  the^  Government  could  do  much  more 
in  rural  areas,  as  well  as  in  the  rest  of  the  country,  by  providing 
more  energetic  assistance  in  family  planning,  which  would  reduce 
the  number  of  unwanted  children  in  poor  families,  the  future 
candidates  of  poverty.  At  present,  while  the  Government  is  spend- 
ing hundreds  of  millions  on  various  antipoverty  programs  of 
doubtful  merit,  only- $4  million  is  being  spent  this  year  by  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  for  family  planning. 

I am  afraid  to  finish,  because  I know  I have  said  things  that 
might  not  be  popular  with  some  members  of  this  distinguished 
Commission.  The  wisest  thing,  therefore,  would  be  to  filibuster 
until  the  time  alloted  to  me  has  expired.  But  instead  of  taking 
this  wiser  course,  I will  stop  with  these  very  modest  suggestions 
of  things  that  can  be  accomplished  during  the  balance  of  fiscal 
1967  and  during  the  coming  year. 

Thank  you. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Thank  you  very  much.  I was  interested  in  the 
merits  at  the  outset,  because  this  has  been  an  area  that  several 
witnesses  during  the  course  of  the  Commission’s  hearings  have 
touched  on,  the  lack  of  leadership  in  rural  areas. 

I believe  that  it  was  strongly  implied  or  stated  in  your  opening 
remarks  that  this  was  one  of  the  problems.  What  Government 
vehicles  are  available  currently,  and  what  should  be  made  avail- 
able, maybe  to  help  this  particular  situation? 

Mr.  Levitan  : I believe  that  the  community  action  approach  is 
appropriate.  It  is  based  on  a sound  concept.  If  the  poor  are  to  be 
helped,  they  should  be  given  an  opportunity  to  participate  in 
developing  programs  on  their  behalf.  It  is  a basic  democratic 
principle. 

But  I doubt  whether  the  Federal  Government  is  in  a position 
to  support  programs  which  will  depend  upon  the  development  of 
indigenous  leadership.  It  is  a political  problem.  In  some  areas 
this  may  mean  a greater  measure  of  civil  rights  and  exercise  of 
leadership  by  Negroes  which  would  be  opposed  by  potent  political 
forces.  But  racial  problems  is  only  one  of  many  obstacles  to 
Federal  support  of  community  action  programs.  It  is  not  at  all 
clear,  and  the  experience  during  the  past  .2  years  would  provide 
ample  room  for  questioning  whether  the  Federal  Government  is 
in  a position  to  finance  organizations  or  programs  which  would 
oppose  the  established  order  in  States  or  localities. 

In  a few  communities  local  action  agencies  have  gotten  away 
with  it.  But  in  most  cases  they  have,  not  been  successful  and  only 
too  frequently  Federal  funds  dry  up  when  local  community 
agencies  buck  the  established  order. 


It  would  therefore  seem  to  me,  Mr.  Stanley,  that  the  develop- 
ment and  support  of  local  leadership  must  come  from  private 
organizations  such  as  yours  and,  in  rural  areas,  hopefully,  from 
farm  organizations.  But  I would  not  rely  too  much  upon  Govern- 
ment progrj^ms  supporting  the  development  of  leadership  whose 
goal  is  to  change  the  institutions  which  will  be  opposed  by  vested 
groups  communities. 

The  : I want  to  pursue  this  one  moment  more.  Are 

you  a\v3a’:^r  uiniiier  Title  I of  the  Higher  :^ducation  Act  there  are 
funds  asv^lat^e  to,  primarily,  land-grant  ^institutions  to  aid  in  the 
development  community  leadership? 

It  seems  ifas  me  that  this  could  ' well  be- used,  these  funds,  more 
of  the  Titie  IMunds. 

Mr.-JiEVlTiS^;;:  I agree  with  you,  Mr.  Stanley,  in  principle,  tout, 
again,.  T dbiidat  whether  it  would  be  realistic  to  hope  that  the; 
development  of"  necessary  community  leadership  to  develop  and' 
administer  programs  to  fight  poverty  would  come  from  land-grant 
colleges,-  which  are  basically  conservative  organizations.  And  I 
doubt  very  much  that  they  would  all  of  a sudden  be  interested  in 
running  programs  in  aid  of  the  poor  or  developing  indigenous 
leadership. 

.-  It  isn’t  that  I think  Government  money  is  tainted;  I am  more 
inclined  to  think  that  ’tain ’t  enough,  but  I just  don’t  think  that 
land  grant  colleges  and  the  extension  service  would  become  in- 
terested in  or  actively  work  in  favor  of  programs  of  organizing 
the  poor. 

I.  suspect  that  it  isn’t  a question  of  money,  the  funds  are  there. 
But _ the  chances  are  that  it  would  be  used  to  organize  another 
seminar  or  some  kind  of  conference,  but  not  for  the  purposes 
that  you  seem  to  favor. 

The  Chairman  : Do  any  Commission  members  on  my  right  wish 
to  inquire? 

Mr.  Rudder:  Yes.  I would  like  to  pursue  this  land  grant  policy 
a little  further. 

‘''  J happen  to  be  president  of  one,  and  we  are  working  with 
pockets  of  poverty  in  various  areas,  and  it  strikes  me  that  your 
philosophy  here  that  it  will  be  used  for  another  seminar  or  some- 
thing of  this  sort  could  be  very  easily  controlled  in  the  project 
itself,  when  you  apply  for  these  monies,  as  to  what  might  be  done. 

I have  a good  philosophy  of  believing  that  the  total  resources 
of  the  university  should  be  made  available  to  the  people,  and  I 
do  not  know  that  I agree  completely  with  what  you  said. 

r know  there  is  a reluctance  on  their  part  to  get  out  and  get 
their  hands  dirty  in  poverty,  shall  we  say,  but  there  is  no  reason 
that  _ they  can’t  _ be  involved  in  it,  and  through  your  extension 
services  in  particular  there  is  no  reason  why  the  total  facilities 
of  the  university  couldn’t  be  made  available. 

Mr.  Levitan:  I am  sure  that  you  know  more  about  the  subject 
than  I do,  and  I would  defer  to  your  expert  knowledge.  However, 
I wonder  how  many  extension  services  offer  courses  in  basic 
literacy  or  in  helping  to  train  the  rural  poor  to  get  jobs. 

^_Mr.  Rudder:  I,  am  sure  it’s  very  limited  at  the  moment,  but  I 
still  say  there  is  no  reason  it  couldn’t  be. 
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Mr.  Levitan  : There  is  reason  at  all  why  they  couldn't  do  rt, 
but  I simply  don't  expejet  they  would would  like  to  make 

it  clear  that  l am  talB^Eng*  sSkDut  ns^  best  fiends  and  ne^t  moMtn 
I,  myself,  am  igoing  feiif  be  pro3^&sor.  I :3 us t don't  expect  i^at 
college  professors  will  thei^^  vvvell-established,;past.pracnffies 

and  I expect  that  they  ms^fssantimi^  to  be  more  int^este^  in  iffieir 
specialities  than  in  e^^egnoac^g  theitr^energies  on  aiding  “the  poor, 

Mr.  Stanley:  Mr.  l^ng^.  / , 

Mr.  King:  You  touelrtedcisai  a vesyr practical  subject  there.  You 
said,  I think,  and  I w$UL  pi^r5t  mcsneiin  layman  terms,  "feliat  there 
is  going  to  be  a migratSion^  Shto  tSKBtcities  and  we  are  not  going 
to  change  it,  so  let’s:  Jit  irc  iEhe  direction  of  where  there 

are  jobs,  , . 

Perhaps  in- the  smaHler’ duties  ^uid  larger  towns  is  where  it 
should  go,  instead  of  J^inisirscuou^^  into  the  bigger  crties 

and  pilingrup,  as  we  haaiTelhsd  so  in  testimony  shout. 

Is  that  what  you  intended  to  say  ? 

Mr.  Levitan:  Yes,  sir.  The  history  of  United  Staites  migration, 
whether  people  crossed ' the  ocean  or  whether  they  moved  from 
one  area  to  the  other  within  the  United  States,  has  ^en  in  waves, 
usually  following  family  or  neighbors  w^io  have  migrated  to  cer- 
tain areas.  However,  there  are  many  srhaHer  communities  where 
employers  go  beggiiig  for  workers,  particularly  in  the  present 
economy  with  many  tight  labor  markets.  Under  the  circumstances, 
the. Government  can  be  most  effective  in  channeling  migration  of 
potential  workers  to  tight  labor  market  areas  and  many  of  th^e 
can  be  smaller  communities  where  the  employers  would  be  willing 
to  train  the  workers. 

Mr.  King  : In  other  words,  get  it  in  the  testimony  as  a recom- 
mendation that  guided  migration  is  in  order  rather  than  promis- 
cuous migration. 

Mr.'  Levitan  : I might  add,  Mr.  King,  that  what  I am  suggest- 
ing is  not  really  new.  As  I already  mentioned,  we  have  done  much 
in  the  case  of  the  Hungarian  refugees,  about  60,000  of  them,  I 
think,  who  came  in  about  a decade  ago,  and  we  have  done  the 
same  more  recently  for  the  Cuban  migrants.  . j 

During  the  past  few  years,  the  Government  has  also  subsidized 
some  domestic  migration,  but  this  has  been  done  on  an  experi- 
mental basis.  I am  suggesting  that  we  apply  the  lessons  we  learned 
in  connection  with  ^anneling  the  Hungarian,  Cuban,  and  the  ex- 
perimental domestic  migration  on  a broader  scale  to  help  the  rural 
unemployed  or  underemployed  poor.  . 

Migration  from  rural  America  to  towns  and  larger  urban  areas 
will  continue.  And  most  of  the  people  who  migrate  will  not  need 
any  help,  but  I believe  that  a great  many  of  the  rural  migrants 
with  less  than- a high  school  education  face  very  real  social  and 
economic  problems  in  acclimating  to  their  new  environment  and 
that  the  new  migrants  create  very  serious  problems  at  great 
social  and  economic  c^st  to  the  urban  areas.  However,  if  the 
migration  had  beent  tChsasaneledfeand  the  necessary  social  :services 
were  provided  for  fifrejiumgranfe^^  I think  that  a great  many  sof  the 
problems  could  have  alleviated. 

The  Chairman  : JDE:.:^rd? 


w£:  %s^our  evaluation  of 

here^  about  some  th<kshort-ra^e  sX- 
oX  f^a  mSe  b^.  ^ “•'e  ^ l°ofa  at  the  long-range 

you  see  as  present  deficiencies  in  the  programs  that 
have^or®«JJ«f “*  developing,  and  what  prcposSs  miS^  yo^ 

programs  on  a sounder  fcasis  or  remedying 
decencies  which  you  see  in  the  current  programs?  ^ ^ 

Mr.  Levitan:  That's  quite  an  order.  Dr.  Ford. 

Mr.  Ford:  I realize  that. 

Mr.  Levitan:  Let  me  emphasize,  again.  Dr.  Ford  that  T am 

short-run  remedies.  Taking  a longer  view  I would 

Sovel^^bonf  education.  There  is  nothing 

Srdel  to  ^ ^ f 4?^  be' novel  iS 

oraer  ^ be  right.  I think  that  once  we  get  rid  of  Vietnam  and 

hope  that  this^  wjai  be  soon,  the  Federal  Go“  rnm  "nt  vlrouW 

creates  fn  the  current  vast  burdens  that  Vietnam 

fn  othir  ar^sf.”®*”^  ^ education  for  rural  poor  as  well  as 

the  longer  run,  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
Fet^ral  Government  cannot  invest  several  billion  dollars  annuall v 
to  build  necessary  school  facilities  and  to  in^rSse  s^^^ 

in  rural  areas.  I believe  that  the 
^st  way  the  Federal  Government  can  do  that  is  bv  makiT^S 

fhe  statM  tJ?th»  j**?*  *he  funds  be  allocated  by 

"i*?  P»'i>''*ding  a better  education  in  imp®  veris4d 
^ accomplished.  At  present,  as  you  know  under  Title  T nf  tno 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  aS  the  Federal  Fo£e™ 
me^  spends  three  times  as  much  per  poor  child  in  Westchester" 
^e^"  ^ Montgomery  County  Than  in  the  needfest  rural’ 

3-k”  5~1-^  SI? n^?,'^?.'?r’:3pss; 

&»%iriXinr/h  S d^iX’f ’ifS 

public  work  was  done  under  WPA  PWA 

rsssit;!"  '> 

grSm*”r4soTir^«*  ^ would  expend 

thfnle"fhX®’"*’*°^®l  rura"®pef p/e^to  miS"to 'urban"  a*?^s  ”l 

gtlT’*ind"?hV^"" 

have,  and  this  is  a sine  qua  non,  sustained  high  employment. 
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IFourtWy,.! 

hel?  "XviSe  PoverS 

on  oSlic  assistiice  is  reduced  liom®a^^  eamnngs.  And  if  a 

relip1SirofpWiUcJa|sS 

fsi“„"y"a«.  SJ ;'.  fesa,™ 

jX.  it  perfectly  rational  for 

_,kIs 

g!w*;“ujss  >~w*is;i„i;rsj¥sa&v.f4"TOmm.»d^^ 

Fin3*lly>  looking  nx  j j t >xmiild.  liopo  tlmt  somoQ3^  ^ «ti11 

^^{Jie^fa'guaiSnteed  for  all.  But  this,  I am  afraid. 

%e^C*^A«5.I:“«’^you  very  much.  We  will  tahe  two  .uich 

-fsWdVX  «til 

(tnter?upt^g^^^^^  controlled.  Let’s,«ay 

Given^e 

rd.nt^iyfaicns  s;?wst  i^i^’^chK 

HCS-sSu'ss'f A^s 

■^i*;s,i;fd*?s4(S»>3.  »Mg  2.'sr=™«!,sv^^^ 

SSd'KrKS.'fi.’S  S4i|.S  ~ 

Mr  BoNNEW : Th.e  proposa  „„  +viat  you  created  more  job  op 
invoWed  shifting^youn  relative  to  urban  than  wha 

?s°  happening  earlier  and  I ^now^iiat 

TVTr  XEVITAN*.  As  I concept  is  sound,  but  ix 

• j *4-  in  tyiv  prepared  statement,  at?  a ^IBA.,  and  tbe 
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average  national  unemployment  exceeded  <6  percent,  i^SSicuIt 

to  Justify  the  creation  of  jobs  in  depressed  areas  when  w<j&dcers, 
many  of  them  skilled,  were  going  beg^ng  for  jobs  in  mother  if^eas. 

Skipping  to  the  more  recent  experience,  since  the  ®cce|^B^tioin 
of  the  war  in  Vietnam  and  the  reduction  of  unemploynneiaib  ;^Jow 
the  4-percent  level,  the  demand  for  labor  in  many  i^rea®,  amnch 
of  it  created  by  military  needs,  is  immediate  and  pr<®asin©.  IM?sny 
. employers  have  to  fill  orders,  some  of  which  depend  upon  imiSJtary 
needs  in  Vietnam.  Under  the  circumstances,  an  employer  its  not 
ready  to  start  a new  plant  which  will  take  a year  or  more  Wfbre 
he  can  fill  his  orders. 

Of  course,  the  Government  can  help  channel  jobs  to  ruraJ^l^lalwr 
surplus  areas  by  compulsion.  For  example,  under  the  Elrngllisitk 
law,  an  employer  has  to  obtain  a permit  to  build  a plairt^  andi 
frequently  the  Government  refuses  the  permit  if  he  wat^%  to 
build  the  new  facility  in  a congested  area.  So  far  we  have  r^^feted 
this  approach. 

I believe,  however,  that  an  effective  Government  program  of 
channeling  industry  to  depressed  areas  can  work  only  ducring  a 
period  of  sustained  “fuller  employment.”  Under  those  circum- 
stances, employers  needing  new  facilities  and  additional!  Uabor 
will  themselves  seek  out  labor  surplus  areas,,  and  Governmeiat  sub- 
sidies would ’help  accelerate  the  process.  This  basically  has  ibeen 
the  experience  of  Germany  during  the  past  decade.  But  itia  our 
present  climate,  when  a great  deal  of  the  labor  shortage  isabased 
oni  a war  economy  and  crisis,  I don't  think  that  it  is  realii^c  to 
expect  that  the  Government  would  be  ablle  to  channel  indust^  to 
depressed  rural  areas  or  that  industry,  would  expand  sufficiently 
when  the  demand  is  temporary  and  may  disappear  on  short  <order. 

JMr.  Bonnen  : Thank  you. 

The  Chairman  : Mr.  Gallegos? 

Mr.  Gallegos:  Your  comments  dealing  with  channeled  migra- 
tion and  reference  to  the  migrants,  that  is,  the  Hungarians,  what 
has  been  done,  some  of  the  successes  there,  they  don’t  in  some 
ways  have  the  same  complexities  of  the  rural  poor. 

Hungarians  can  learn  to  speak  English,  and  they  are  not  faced 
with  the  obstacles  of  color  and  other  things  which  make  it  more 
difficult  to  get  into  the  labor  market. 

My  other  question  is,  in  the  light  of  experience  we  have  had 
with  youth  working  on  the  programs?  in  urban  areas,  are  there 
any  chances  for  developing  comparable  programs  in  ruraS  areas, 
not  only  to  provide  skills,  but  in  terms  of  providing  leadenship? 

Mr.  Levitan:  Taking  the  latter  question  first,  you  are  raising, 
sir,  a very  difficult  problem.  In  too  many  cases  in  rural  areas 
there  just  aren’t  the  facilities  for  training  youth.  But  then  a 
subsidiary  problem  arises.  If  training  facilities  are  available,  for 
what  are  they  to  be- -trained,  if  jobs  are  not  available?  The  most 
promising  possibility  is  to  train  for  migration. 

As  far  as  the  first  part  of  your  comment  is  concerned,  I think 
I am  a little  more  optimistic  than  your  observation  seems  to 
suggest.  I believe  that  the  best  cure  for  color  discriminai&ion,  at 
least  as  far  as  employment  is  concerned,  is  a high  empiioyment 
♦economy.  Given  a sustained  high  level  of  demand,  say  S.^ipercent 
iunemployment,  I believe  that  employers  will  be  only  to«D  happy 


to  forego  discrimination  if  labor  shortages  exist.  Discrimination 
is  a luxury  which  they  can  practice  in  a looser  labor  market  and 
as  long  as  they  have  a choice  between  a white  and  a Negro  or  a 
Mexican,  color  preference  might  predominate. 

As  long  as  the  employer  needs  only  part  of  _ the  available 
workers,  then  he  finds  reasons  why  he  shouldn’t  hire  a Negro  or 
a Mexican  or  a Hungarian,  or  whichever  is  his  pet  discrimination. 
But  a great  deal  of  such  discrimination  tends  to  evaporate  in  a 
tight  labor  market. 

The  Chairman:  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Levitan.  We  ap- 
preciate very  much  your  being  here  and  presenting  your  state- 
ment. Did  you  leave  a copy  of  your  statement? 

Mr.  Levitan:  Yes,  sir. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  We  are  going  to  miss  you  at  Upjohn.  Where 
are  you  going? 

Mr.  Levitan:  The  George  Washington  University. 

V The  Chairman  : Good  morning.  Dr.  Chinitz,  it’s  good  to  see  you 
again. 

Mr.  Chinitz  is  a former  Deputy  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  for  Economic  Development,  and  I have  had . the  op- 
portunity of  working  with  him  over  a nuniber  of  years.  I am 
glad  to  welcome  you.  You  may  proceed. 

STATEMENT  OF  BEN  CHINITZ 

Mr.  Chinitz:  Thank  you  very  much. 

In  the  interests  of  conserving  tiime,  I would  like  to  read  my 
statement,  because  I can  assure  you  that  a summary  would  take 
longer.  (Laughter.) 

Rural  poverty  and  urban  poverty  differ  in  at  least  one  crucial 
aspect.  In  the  case  of  urban  poverty,  the  association  of  individual 
poverty  and  area  poverty  is  very  weak. 

In  the  case  of  rural  poverty,  the  association ' of  ‘ individual 
poverty  and  area  poverty  is  very  strong.  True,  the  neighbor- 
hoods in  which  poor  urbanites  live  are  often  also  very  poor,  but 
the  level  of  income  in  the  larger  community  is  typically  high,  and 
often  very  high. 

As  evidence  of  this,  I cite  the  fact  that  very  few  cities  are 
currently  eligible  for  assistance  under  the  Public  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act.  ^rhen  they  do  qualify,  it  is  typically 
on  grounds  of  high  unemployment  rather  than  on  low  income. 

The  bulk  of  the  counties  which  qualify  on -the  basis  of  low  in- 
come are  rural.  This  suggests  that  rural  poverty  has  a strong 
regional  or  locational  dimension. 

The  attack  on  urban  poverty  may  require  that  we  take  measures 
through  public  action  to  strengthen  the  economic  base  of  the 
central  cities  of  our  larger  metropolitan  areas,  and  more  speci- 
fically the  ghetto  areas. 

My  former  associate  and  boss  in  the  Economic  Development 
Administration,  Eugene  Foley,  was  convinced  that  this  had  to 
be  done,  and  urged  on  Congress  the  passage  of  an  amendment 
which  would  have  qualified  ghetto  urban  areas  for  assistance 
under  the  Economic  Development  Act. 

Although  I am  sympathetic  to  this  view,  I am  more  convinced 
that  in  the  attack  on  rural  poverty  the  role  of  regional  programs 
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is  paramount.  Here  we  must  deal  with  the  economy,  and  not  just 
the  people. 

Many,  if  not  most,  of  my  colleag’Ues  in -the  economics  profession 
agree  with  this  position.  They  are  convinced  that  the  most 
elhcient  solution  to  rural  poverty  is  migration  to  urban  areas, 
a process  which  has  been  underway  without  interruption  for  at 
^ast  200  years,  and  indeed  no  one  can  doubt  that  urbanization 
has  been  a powerful  force  in  raising  living  standards  in  our 
country. 

Sut  the  question  we  now  face  is  whether  migration  is  a 
practical  and  preferred  solution  to  the  residual  poverty  which 
persists  in  rural  ar^s.  We  have  not  put  obstacles  in  the  path  of 
and  yet  it  has  failed  to  do  the  whole  job. 

We  could  promote  migration  through  Government  programs, 
doing  a bit  of  this,  but  it  isn’t  at  all  obvious  that 
more  effective  way  to  deal  with  the  problem. 

. . We  have  a number  of  reservations.  We  are  increasingly  skep- 
tical of  the  presumed  identity  between  the  private  and  social 
costs  and  benefits  of  migration  from  rural  to  urban  areas.  Our 
large  cities  are  in  trouble,  and  the  cost  imposed  by  the  in-migra- 
tion  of  rural  population  is  no  small  part  of  their  problem,  and 
wonder  whether  the  cost  of  adapting  the  rural  grant  to  the 
urban  setting  in  our  large  cities  is  in  fact  less  than  the  cost  of 
in^ea^ing  the  productivity  in  the  economy  where  he  originates. 

fc>o  far  in  our  national  policy  we  have  failed  to  perceive  in  the 
area  development  program,  whether  under  ARA  or  EDA,  an 
alternative  to  the  more  rapid  growth  of  our  large  urban  areas. 

• has  been  present  in  area  development  programs 

in  Western  Europe  and  the  United  Kingdom. 

mu  over  Jbackwards  to  avoid  this  conception. 

Thus,  both^ARA  and  EDA  do  not  and  did  not  have  the  authority 
to  extend  fina^ial  assistance  if  the  effect  would  be  to  relocate 
industry  from  one  area  to  another. 

^^Po^tant  is.  that  neither  program  was  funded  at  a 
level  which  would  make  it  possible  to  make  a real  impact  in  more 
than  a few  areas. 

I do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  it  is  possible  to  solve  the  problem 
poverty  through  the  stimulation  of  the  local  economy 

of  rural  poverty  is  locational,  the 
..ffect  of  poverty  iis  still  the  same  in  terms  of  the  underdevelop- 
ment of  human  resources.  Area  programs  must  be  complemented 
by  people  programs. 

Furthermore,  the  stimulation  of  economic  development  must 

urbanization  on  at  least  a modest  scale.  A 
y pattern  in  areas  where  natural  resources  provide 

few  emplojrment  opportunities  is  inconsistent  with  the  require- 
^ a modern  economy  in  -which  service  industries  dominate. 

the  concept  of  development  districts  in 
b^h  th<^  Public  Works  and  Economic  Development  Act  and  the 

a very  promising  innova- 
iJi  an  area  which  encompasses  within  its  bord- 

ers  both  depressed  and  prosperous  comr/iunities  in  both  urban 
and  rural  patterns  of  settlement.  wucHuroan 
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The  intent  of  legislation  is  to  encourage  the  Kind  planning 
which  takes  into  account  the  interdependence . of  xi^i^hboring 
jurisdictions  and  attempts  to  exploit  opportunities  for  invests 
ment  in  one  area  which  will  have  salutary  effects  On  the  whole 
district.  , , 

The  underlying  lo^c  of  this  strategy  is  to  str^e  ^ balance 
between  complete  reliance  on  natural  forces  to  brin^  about  the 
necessary  adjustments  and  the  other  extreme.  Which  i^  to  at- 
tempt to  stimulate  local  development  in  every  location  where  it 
occurs. 

The  district  idea  reflects  the  recognition  that  scale  js  a power- 
ful force  in  modem  economic  development.  Both  Cojisumeirs 
and  producers  have  very  much  to  gain  from  locating  themselves 
in  close  proximity  to  one  another. 

Services,  at  a low  cost  are  possible  only  when  th^r®  is  a sul^ 
stantial  market  within  a reasonable  radius.  This  is  as  much 
true  for  consumer  services  such  as  health  and  educati^in  as  it  is 
for  producer  services  such  as  transportation  and  wnrehoiisinfl- 
We  can’t  be  sure  how  technological  progress  has*  cn  balance, 
affected  the  relationship  between  scale  and  cost,  put  can  be 
sure  that  the  radius  of  the  market  for  any  given  specialized  activ- 
ity has  been  extended  by  cheap,  fast,  flexible  automobile  and 
air  transportation.  v* 

The  implication  of  this  is  quite  clear.  Greater  Concentration 
of  points  of  production  but  greater  dispex'sion  of  consumei*s  in 
rtsference  to  such  points.  Thus  our  great  metropolitan  complexes 
are  growing  on  the  one  hand  because  of  advantages  of  scale*  but 
on  the  other  hand  their  average  density  is  diniinishing^  as  con- 
sumers find  it  possible  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  pjroximify  at 
greater  distances. 

The  district  is  an  attempt  to  maximize  the  exploitation  of 
scale  economies  in  an  area,  thereby  enhancing  opportunities  for 
consumers  to  achieve  a higher  standard  of  livinig*  and  productiv- 
ity. Only  in  this-  way  can  the  areas  compete  with  the  pull  of 
large,  established  urban  centers. 

I would  recommend  greater  support  for  the  district  develop- 
ment programs  as  a powerful  tool  on  rural  poverty. 

One  critical  problem  is  the  lack  of  competent  perscnnel — -the 
staff,  the  district  planning  organizations.  Congress  attempted  to 
meet  this  need  by  authorizing  matching  planning  grants  which 
would  help  the  local  organization  to  recruit  staff*  The  grants  are 
modest.  Furthermore,  there  is  a national  shortage  uf  trained 
people  when  you  relate  the  supply  to  the  overall  demand- 

We  should  give  serious  thought  to  the  expansion  of  educational 
opportunities  in  this  field  in  order  to  increase  the  total  supply  of 
trained  personnel.  Otherwise,  the  various  district  organizations 
will  dissipate  their  resources  in  bidding  against  each  other  for 
the  same  people. 

Then,  too,  the  funds  available  for  specific  projects  are  alto- 
^ gether  too  meager.  Many  existing  programs  provide  funds  which 
can  be  used  profitably  with  good  planning  to  eppan^^n  the  level 
of  economic  opportunity  in  the  district,  but  even  with  the  optimal 
planning  coordination,  a much  greater  financis.1  eflort  W"!!!  be 
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ruS.**  the  magnitude  of  scale,  which  is  essential  to 

mltiiien^^  ^pres^d  *°  make  a large  com- 

plclon  that  ® haunting  sus- 

efforts  could  rellly  ^ to  forces,  and  that  our 

the  smaller  the  effort.  ^ this  risk  is  greater. 

Thank  you. 

I think  there^^a^  s^e^^ter^s^rnerSn  Once  again, 

°«^Jtestimony  that  fit  into  a ^ttlm.  ^ thoughts  emerging  in 

economic  devSopm^^and^liuiM^^r^^^^'^  coming  about  in 

cational  opportunit&s  in  Edu- 

we  are  going  1;o  pura^e* thSe'wSds'^nf®’^®  *?  "®®<* 

effort  to  Increase  t^  furmlt  .S  — i?^  “ a concerted 

relationship  to  wher^thi?^duration'^^o?®°®^®'T»^°'^’  ***“ 
effort  to  add  to  the  stobk  of  sucl?Pe?og^  ® ^ ™ of  an 

na«ona™j?i5,>d?vetop1^fen^^  1“*“- 

as  an.Economic  Instltut^fjfthe Vorid*^Blnk®"Tk.i"®**^®"*^ 

on-going,  educational  procLs,  whfch  annSalJ f Permanent, 
how  many  people  throue-h  a annuahy  puts  I don’t  know 

tended  to  make  them  better*  education  which  Is  in- 

ment.  ™ better  administrators  of  economic  develop- 

veto|meilt”A^t.*tL*®]^1,o4i‘h  Economic  De- 

have  the  P-uthoritv  to  afiva-nr»o  -n»  ®P^cnt  Administration  does 
in  educatioiS  ac^vitlJr  T ?!?!  the  art  and  to  engage 

riate  for  EDA,  perhlpl V«)obe^^  ^ appro?! 

mission  and  related  agencf^  *to!^ak.^  *^  Appalachian  Com- 
vestments  in  educationa?%roffrai^^^  significrmt  in- 

of  a wide  variety.  Programs,  and  these  would  have  to  be 

to  ^a5:ers^^og?ams^tha^^are*^f^  scope 

tion  and  fields  of  that  kind  w>tr»’ia  public  admiiiistra- 

courses  foi-  peopfe*who^’}Stve%om^  would  have  shorter 

who  need  bette?  »roSndtog  in  ™ 

techniques,  so  there  might  be  3-mordbo?c^  ?i  ®®  “”**  certain 
people.  ^ 6-month  courses  for  such 

po.4t!  and^Thtek  ^h^cro^^^  from  a central 

within  EDA  or  outeide  ^r>  f *?  * *^P®  organization,  either 
of  training  activity  wouId^b?^il  — ® sPectrum 

CHAIRMANS  Thank  you  investment. 

not  in°the*^dS!i^^’ic'^elY^  International  field,  but 

Mr.  Gibson?  ' 
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Mr.  Gibson  : It  is  your  understanding"  that  the  legislation  we 
have  is  sufficient,  since  we  are  advancing  the  state  of  the  art  for 
what  we  need,  so  we  don’t  need  new  legislation? 

Mr.  Chinitz  : We  need  a sympathetic  Appropriations  Coni- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Gibson:  Just  a couple  of  other  questions. 

Do  you  think  that  there  should  be  separate  rural  development 
districts  that  would  be  distinct  from  the  development  districts 
which  come  under  the  E3D A? 

Mr.  Chinitz  : I guess  the  real  question  is  whether  the  program 
should  be  sustained  so  far  as  EDA  ^ is  concerned.  Under  EDA, 
you  can  only  have  a development  district  in  a formal  sense  if 
you  have  two  so-called  depressed  areas  within  the  district.  In  the 
Appalachian  district — -On  the  regional  program  under  Title  V-as  it 
extends  to  other  parts  of  the  country,  the  groundwork  is  now  in 
place  for  New  England,  for  the  Upper  Great  L«akes,  for  the 
Ozarks,  for  the  Poconos,  and  the  Atlantic  Coastal  region. 

Having  a legitimate  case  for  a district  in  a section  of  the 
country  without  a legal  requirement  is  going  to  becorne  less  and 
less  of  a problem,  because  in  all  of  these  areas  you  wdll  have  de- 
velopment districts  because  you  meet  either  the  EDA  require- 
ments or  the  much  more  flexible  requirements  of  these  regional 
commissionsi 

So  I do  agree  in  principle  that  the  district  program  should  not 
be  confined  in  the  way  it  is  now. 

Mr.  Gibson  : I am  concerned  also  with  what  might  be  parallel 
rural  community  development  districts,  because  there  is  some 
thinking  that  there  can  be  and  should  be  rural  development  pro- 
grams, which  I am  sure  we  would  all  agree  with,  and  I am  con- 
cerned about,  or  would  like  your  reaction  to,  what  the  implications 
of  such  a parallel  set  of  programs  would  be. 

Mr.  Chinitz  : As  I tried  to  indicate,  I think  the  key  concept  in 
the  district  which  probably  would  be  violated  if  you  pursue  that 
is  the  tying  together  of  urban  and  rural  communities. 

To  refer  back  to  Mr.  Levitan’s  testimony,  it’s  an  effort  to 
channel  migration,  but  in  a different  dimension  altogether,  organ- 
ize it  within  an  area  that’s  close  to  the  source  of  migration,  but 
does  take  advantage  of  the  scale  that  urbanization  confers  where 
it  now  exists. 

Mr.  Gibson:  One  last  question,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman  : All  right,  Mr.  Gibson. 

Mr.  Gibson  : It  is  related.  I am  interested  in  your  reactions  to 
the  extent  to,  or  possible  need  for,  further  legislation  which 
would  enhance  the  coordination  of  the  use  and  the  resources  of 
the  Economic  Development  Administration,  the  United  States 
Department  of  Labor.  I;  know~that  there  are  certain  already- 
existing  formal  relationships  with  the  Department  of  Labor 
concerning  manpower  training— —the  OEO. 

We  have  in  many  instiahces  separate,  parallel  citizens’  advisory 
boardsV  The  staffs  are  separate,  and  the  experience  of  going  into 
ah  area  witli  heeds;  being  separately  addressed  by  both  of  these 
areas.  Without  contact  between  the  agencies.  ^ 

Would  you  discuss  what  might  be  obstacles  that  we  could 
address  ourselves  to  regarding  better  coordination? 
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Mr.  Chinitz  : Well,  I have  always  had  a sort  of  schizophrenic 
posture  with  respect  to  coordination.  I think  that  there  are  times 
that  we  are  overly  concerned  about  the  lack  of*  coordination.  I 
think  it*s  quite  legitimate  to  think  of  Government,  in  part,  the 
way  we  think  about  private  enterprise,  and  that  is  that  in  the 
absence  of  an  established  best  approach  to  a given  problem — 
and  this  is  true,  I think  it  is  fair  to  say,  of  almost  all  the  problems 
that  we  are  now  trsdng  to  solve,  that  we  don’t  know  the  best  way 
to  solve  them— that  we  have  got  to  in  a sense  field  a variety  of 
attempts  to  solve  them  and  rely  on  some  kind  of  market  process 
which  is  certainly  not  the  kind  of  process  which  prevails  in  the 
private  sector,  but  a shadow  of  it,  to  sort  out  the  better  programs 
from  the  poorer  ones  and  let  the  more  successful  programs  prevail. 

I am,  on  the  other  hand;^  concerned  at  the  other  end  of  the 
relationship  with  the  terribly  linlited  resources  in  the  local  com- 
munities to  relate  itself  to  a whole  variety  of  Federal- — in  other 
words,  I think  the  fact  that  we  have  a lot  of  pitchers  is  okay,  but 
we  don’t  have  enough  catchers  at  the  other  end,— because  there 
aren’t  that  many  people  who  have  the  time  or  the  capability  to 
deal  separately,  to  be  separately  involved  in  the  economic  develop- 
ment committees  and  so  on,  and  I just  don’t  know  quite  how  to 
come  to  grips  with  that  question. 

Again,  the  educational  function  could  help. 

The  Chairman  : Thank  you,  Mr.  Gibson. 

Dr.  Bonnen? 

Mr.  Bonnen  : It  is  a pleasure  to  see  my  good  friend  Ben  Chinitz 
again. 

Just  two  questions.  If  you  don’t  have  any  strong  reactions, 
pass_  them  by.  But  do  you  have  any  strong  feelings  about  the 
possibility  of — this  kind  of  question  has  been  asked  before,  but 
we  will  take  preventive  medicine  in  some  of  these  cases,  and  we 
can  see  dovhti  the  road  that  we  are  creating  depressed  areas.  They 
are  not  intense  now,  but  the  ground  has  gone  from  underneath 
them  in  some  areas. 

Is  there  any  type  of  legislation  that  would  be  needed  to  allow 
EDA  to  be  active  in  a preventive  as  well  as  a curative  way?  Do 
they  have  this  freedom  now  in  any  degree  ? 

Mr.  Chinitz  : EDA  has  freedom  in  planning,  which  I think 
is  rather  fortunate.  In  other  words,  EDA  in  planning  assistance 
is  hot  legally  confined  to  areas  that  meet  certain  statistics  of 
unemployment  and  low  income,  . 

EDA  can  use  its  technical  assistance  in  the  most  prosperous 
areas— in  fact,  it  is  through  the  use  of  this  loophole  that  EDA 
has  been  able  to  make  some  contribution  to  the  problem  of  ghettos 
in  cities. 

Following  that,  it  becomes  possible  for  EDA,  at  least  in  terms 
of  planning,"  to  look  at  an  area,  and  identify  some  prospective 
developments  that  might  create  problems  in  the  future. 

Well,  this  exercise  itself  could  be  done,  and  then  to  take  steps 
involving  planning,  where  the’  legislation  cuts  off  your  capability, 
that  is  where  you  want  to  start  spending  some  real  money  on 
projects.'"'- : v ; \ . v - - V - 

Then  you  do  hav^  these  rigid  requirements  of  eligibility.  But 
realistically  speaking,  at  the  moment  those  are  not  the  constrain- 
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ing  factors.  EDA  right  now  has  a total  budget  of  public  works 
of  about  $170  million  annually,  and  there  is  a backlog  of  legitin^te 
projects — well,  the  estimates  vary,  but  a billion  dollars  is  certainly 
well  within  the  ball  park. 

So  there  is  a severe  need,  and  at  this  point  it  would  be  foolish 
for  anyone  to  even  ask  for  greater  authority,  because  it  would 
only  complicate  the  rationing  problem. ^ 

On  the  other  hand,  if  there  were  more  substantial  funds,  then 
it  would  make  sense  to  give  the  administrator  that  additional 
bit  of  flexibility-  And  there  is  this  provision  about  sudden  unem- 
ployment. If  you  expect  a sudden  emergence  of  unemployment 
by  the  shutting  down  of  a facility,  you  can  act. 

Mr.  Bonnen:  You  have  been  closely  associated  with  research 
in  this  area.  Could  you,  either  after  you  leave,  or  immediately 
from  your  memory,  point  us  to  any  useful  point  of  research  on 
the  question  you  were  addressing  yourself  to  earlier,  this  problem 
in  the  migration  stream  on  the  difference  between  the  private 
and  social  costs?  This  is  a very  difficult  area. 

Mr.  Chinitz:  I wish  I could  point  to  results,  but  it  is  too  soon. 
I did,  however,  allocate  some  of  the  research  budget  from  EDA 
to  precisely  this  effort,  which  is  now  going  on 

Mr.  Bonnen  (interrupting)  : Within  EDA? 

Mr.  Chinitz  : No,  no,  at  a university. 

Mr.  Bonnen  : I see. 

Mr.  Chinitz  : To  look  precisely  at  this  question,  what  does  the 
social  balance  sheet  look  like  as  opposed  to  the  private  balance 
sheet  on  migration. 

I can  supply  that,  but  I suppose  EDA  ought  to  be  asked  to  do 
this. 

The  Chairman  : I'm  sure  we  can  get  this. 

Mr.  Chinitz  ; It  has  a paper  on  every  project  in  fiscal  1966-. 

The  Chairman  : Do  any  of  you  on  my  right  have  any  questions. 

Mr.  Samora? 

Mr.  Samora:  One  of  the  geographical  areas  that  has  been 
selected  in  the  last  , day  or  so  is  the  TJ.S.-Mexican  border  area.  I 
am  sure  you  are  acquainted  with  the  rural  poverty  in  that  area. 
Do  you  have  any  specific  suggestions  on  that  you  might  make  to 
us,  on  what  might  be  done? 

Mr.  Chinitz:  I am  afraid  not.  Having  just  a passing  involve- 
ment in— —and  this  goes  back  to  your  question  of  coordination — 
EDA  and  OEO  did  go  down  to  Laredo  and  try  to  work  something 
out  together,  and  I was  not  personally  involved  and  I have  nothing 
to  offer.  Fin  afraid. 

The  (Chairman  : Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Gibson  : May  I ask  one  last  question? 

The  Chairman  : Yes.  - 

Mr.  .Gibson  : So  we  will  have  the  opportunity  to  ask  these 
kinds  of  questions  of  someone  who  has  been  operating  in  a number 
of  these  things. 

- Just  on  the  coordination  bit,  I am  not  striking  at  the  tradi- 
tional coordination  people  to  get  together.  I am  more  interested 
in  what  might  facilitate  the  more  comprehensive  approach,  what 
it  might  represent  if  jointly  applied,  and'  I know  this  will  not 
happen  in  every  instance,  but  'vjrhat  do  you  think  of  the  feasibility, 
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and  I think  this  ties  in  both  to  your  education  remarks  as  well 
as  to  the  business  of  getting — ^if  within  a given  district  which 
might  include  rural  and  urban  couimunities  in  selected  parts  of 
the  country  which  represent  types  of  development  or  needs  we 
could  have  something  like  comprehensive  development  projects 
in  which  the  various  agencies,  OBO,  Department  of  Agriculture, 
AR A,  could  3‘ointly  work  out  a plan  with  the  Commission,  if  there 
is  a regional  commission  in  that  area,  and  see  if  we  could  develop 
a program,  laboratories,  training  for  persons  from  throughout 
the  area  to  come  and  learn  programs,  and  then  go  back  to  their 

communities.  . , , a.,  , 

I think  that  this  sort  of  thing  could  provide  both  a laboratory 
program  and  training  which  is  tied  to  those  particular  develop- 
mental needs  in  that  area. 

How  feasible  is  that  sort  of  approach,  say  four  or  five  major 
laboratories  around  the  country,  soinethEng  like  the  North 

Carolina  Fund — — ^ . 

Mr.  CmisriTZ  (interrupting)  : I think  this  is  a feasible  thing 
to  do,  and  I would  like  to  see  it  done.  , - , ^ 

When  I was  in  EDA,  I would  like  to  think  that  the  district 
organization  that  EDA  was  trying  to  develop  would  in  fact  act 
in  such  a capacity,  that  its  mission  would  not  be  the  narrow  one 
of  trying  to  identify  an  EDA  proj'ect,  but  much  more  comprehen- 
sively, to  identify  good  projects  for  the  area,  whether  they  were  to 
be  financed  by  Labor,  OEO,  the  State  government,  or  whoever. 

The  Chairman:  Thank  you  very  much  again.  We  would  like 
a copy  of  your  statement. 

Mr.  Boutin,  will  you  come  forward,  please?  ^ 

A little  speech  I wanted  to  make,  as  the  one  who  is  respon- 
sible for  trying  to  keep  this  train  on  schedule  today,  is  that  the 
Commission  has  a rather  important  engagement  that  will  neces- 
sitate the  Commission  hearings  closing  promptly^  at  5 minutes  to 
12,  and  we  would  like  to  get  as  much  of  the  testimony  out  of  the 
way  as  possible,  because  the  witnesses  have  appeared  here  and 
expect  to  testify. 

Good  morning,  Mr.  Boutin.  ^ , 

Mr.  Boutin:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I am  happy  to  have 
this  opportunity  to  testify-  , . . , . , ^ „ 

The  Chairman:  Mr-  Boutin  is  the  Administrator  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration  and  a former  Director  of  OEO,  and  we 
are  delighted  that  you  can  come  here. 

Mr.  Boutin  : Thank  you  very  much.  With  leave  of  the  Chairman 
and  the  members  of  the  Commission,  I think  our  statement  says 
much  more  precisely  than  I could  say  it  any  other  way  what  we 
want  to  present.  I would  like  to  read  that  statement  in  the  record, 
and  would  be  prepared  to  answer  any  questions  that  any  of  you 
has.  May  I? 

The  Chairman  : Certainly. 

STATEMENT  OF  BBRNAK®  L-  BOUTIN 
Mr.  Boutin  : It  has  been  said  that  the  task  of  achieving  a life 
of  quality  and  dignity  in  rural  as  well  as  in  urban  America  is 
one  that  will  engage  our  minds  and  hearts  and  our  energies  tor 
many  years  to  com®- 
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Not  long-  "We  took  an  historic  step  in  pursuit  of  that  goal. 
Through  the  Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  we  recognized — 

and  accepted^~^a  special  responsibility  to  our  fellow  Americans. 

It  was  a r^^p^nsibility  “To  eliminate  the  .paradox  of  poverty 
in  the  midst  plenty  of  this  nation  by  opening  to  everyone  the 
opportunity  education  and  training,  the  opportunity  to  work, 
and  the  oppo^'tunity  to  live  in  decency  and  dignity.’* 

It  is  in  linn  with  this  responsibility  that  I submit  this  account 
of  the  course  the  Small  Husiness  i^dministratS^  ;has  taken  .as 
part  of  the  overaU  effort. 

The  Small  business  AdministinizaisEnr  was  anuEiEq^  the  Goveacn- 
ment  agencie^  given  ; a mandate  ^l!i!y“il5toigress  to)  do>  a specific  Job 
under  the  laW- 

Title  IV  o:f  the  Act  outlined  ouir:i^B»nction : “L  ...  ..  to  assist  fin 
the  establishment,  preservation,  ail^  .sbsengtheniBag  bum- 

ness concexniS  and  irnprove  the  ja^i^afgerial  skSlfe*  employed  :in 
such  enterprises;  an<®i;to  mobiliz^'fi&jr* ^hese  objecstSves  private ;.as 
well  as  puldlin  muns^^rSal  skills  ietu®- resources.**' 

In  short,  'sve  Weroaeihjarged  wit^  ccreating  bumnsss  opportuni- 
ties for  the  needy  and  for  thos®)  never  had'Ptbeen  given  ;a 

chance  to  use  tboir  skills  and  th^ar  tE^ents  in  the  mainstream  of 


our  economy. 

This  we  set  out  to  do.  The  recor^L,  over  the  past  2 years,  shows 
that  we  havo  inade  substantial  progress.  Much  of  this  has  been 
in  the  small  towns  and  the  rural  areas  where  SBA  has  been 
responsive  to  thO'  need  for  small  business  assistance  since  the 
agency  was  e^f^ablighed. 

V Ronghly,  h^lf  Of  the  nearly  5 million  small  businesses  in  the 
country  are  Ipoate^j  in  conimunities  of  25,000  or  less. 

^ Our  regular*  business  loan  program  has  contributed  to  the  alle- 
viation of  rural  poyarty  by  helping  small  businessmen  in  many 
of  these  communities  grow  and  prosper  and  provide  jobs  for 
others. 

Through  gaptember  1966,  SBA  had  made  68,441  loans  and 
more  than  hU'lf  of  these  were  to  businesses  in  rural  areas.  That 
dates  back,  Chairman,  to  the  foundation  of  the  agency  in 

1953. 


Our  activity  in  rural  communities  has  increased  substantially 
in  recent  year®'  I^early  half  of  all  our  loans  to  businesses  in  rural 
areas  were  in^de  during  the  past  3 years — a period  of  historically 
high  activity  :for  t>ie  agency. 

The  percentage  of  SBA  loans  going  to  rural  communities  has 
been  incfeasir*^,  too.  In  each  year  from  the  agency's  inception  in 
1953  through  1963,  the  majority  of  our  loans  went  to  urban 
businesses.  Ih  1964,  for  the  very  first  time,  more  than  half  of 
our  loans  wer®  mado  in  rural  areas.  The  trend  continued  in  1965, 
and  during  tlia  first  9 months  of  1966  approximately  55  percent 
of  all  SBA  loahs  wej*e  made  in  rural  areas. 

This  increased  rs-te  of  activity  in  rural  areas  is  due  in  large 
measure  to  cirouit-^riding  system  which  enables  us  to  serve 

the  people  whme  they  live  and  work  as  well  as  in  the  large  cities 
where  most  S:^ A otflces  are  located. 
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Since  coming-  into  the  agency  I have  placed  great  empha^s 
on  both  circuit  riding  and  outreach  to  smaller  conimunitaes.  we 
have  just  concluded  an  agreeiment  with  the  Department  Api- 
culture under  which  the  Fanrmers  Dnme  Administration  ”^^11 
assist  us  in  bringing  word  of  ^our  ^programs — especially  the  esco- 
nomic  opportumity  loan  program — ^inta  rural  communities. 

Therefore,  I am  confident  that  we  will  qjoaitiniue  to  increase  our 
assistance  to  business  in  rural  ^^reas.  ^ - i 

While  the  majority  of  theses rrural  ar®as  are  pimarily  agricul- 
tural communities,  industry  anid  businesss  enterprises  iprovide  j©bs 
for  maiiy  workers  who  own  or  live  on  small  farms  and  are 
dependent  on  outside  employment  for  most  of  tl^ir  cash  incomes. 

In  one  small  Texas  community,  the  financial  assistance  of  SBA 
helped  industry  and  business  create  1,300  jobs..^ 

Much  of  this  was  accomplished  with  the  participation  of  banks. 
Still  another  means  of  alleviating  poverty  in  rural  areas  has  b^n 
our  local  development  company  prograim,  estadjlishedu  ;m 
This  program  is  based  on  -the  concepdrl^bat  sjs.  vigorous:  mataonal 
economy  depends  on  the  ability  of  ea^ki  iCoiXEiniiinity  to  develop 
its  own  economy. 

SBA*s  local  development  company  program  provides  a way 
to  assist  small  firms  in  rural  communities.  Through  this  program, 
business,  industry,  and  local.  State,  and  ^Federal  Governments  have 
an  opportunity  jointly  to  develop  the  economic  potential  of  small 
communities  that  need  their  help.  We  are  concentrating  our  efforts 
in  communities  of  under  25,000  population. 

Under  this  program,  the  community  forms  a “local  development 
^ company'*  which  SBA  will  assist  through  loans  for  use  in  financ- 
ing small  businesses-  SBA  will  consider  lending  the  company 
most  of  the  needed  money.  For  each  $2  the  company  raises  to 
finance  a small  business,  SBA  may  lend  it  $8  on  a long-term 
loan,  up  to  25  years,  low  interest  basis.  Communities  with  only 
a few  hundred  people  have  organized  development  companies, 
obtained  capital  through  popular  subscription,  then  borrowed 
from  SBA. 

SBA  will  lend  a local  development  company  as  much  as  $350,000 
for  each  small  business  it  assists.  If  a local  bank  partiulpates 
with  SBA  in  a loan— and  bankers,  as  leaders  in  the  community's 
business  affairs,  generally  do  join  in — the  bank's  share  does  not 
count  against  the  $350,000  loan  liniit. 

Practically  any  type  of  existing  or  new  small  firm— r-retail, 
service,  manufacturing,  or  other — ^may  be  financed  through  SBA's 
local  developnient  loan  program.  ^ 

SBA  through  its  local  development  company  program  helped 
to  create  24,796  jobs  during  fiscal  years  1959  through  1966,  in 
rural  communities  having  a population  of  5,000  or  less. 

Following  are  the  number  of  jobs  created  and  the  number 
of  loans  approved  in  the  communities  having  a population  of 
not  over  5,000 : 

In  1959,  7 loans,  358  new- jobs;  in  1960,  18  loans,  1,325  jobs; 
1961,  39  loans,  1,911  new  jobs;  1962,  36  loans,  1,884  new  jobs; 
1963,  66  loans,  5,520  new  jobs;  1964,  91  loans,  2,925  new  jobs; 
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1965,  137  loams,  4,771  mew  jrobs;  and  1966,  1S7  Icoans  and  6i^02 
new  j dibs, 

Helmnd  these  stafcistffcss  are  the  stories  of  the  "townspeoplei,  the 
**rurall  folk,*'  who  fou^i®  to  save  their  commumities,  their  honeies, 
and  o:0ten  their  very  livelihood, 

A typical  example  iis  Lincolnton,_  IN.C.,  whfere  in  the  wiiiater 
of  1962  many  farmers; ‘“went  on.  relief,**  and  tthe  unemploy;n^nt 
rate  climbed  to  12.8  perrcent. 

Amidst  growing:  national  prosperity,  the  people  ot‘  LinoG^Ston . 
were  at . a = loss  to  exi^in  their  own  poverty.  .Soane  said  iSI' 
due  to  cutbacks  in.  crogp  allotmtents.  Others  blomted  autom^^on. 
No  one  hady^reseenii^e  disaster. 

Gbmiaiunlty  leaders^  turned  to  industry.  They  masked  its?  &elp 
in  creating  attractivgj^tbusiness  climate.  The  bustnessmen  fonsamed 
a locsil'f  development: tcnmpany,  pooling  their  reBsorurces  to-^asB^b- 
lish  aifinancial  base  for  their  activities. 

They  sought  out  businessmen  looking  for  am  :opportun3%y  to 
expand.  A local  furniture  manufacturer  found  tlie  idea  appeM^ng. 
The  Small  Business  Administration,  through  iits  local  develop- 
ment program,  lent  the  development  company  i$300i000  tom^cover 
the  expansion  costs.  . 

That  was  the  way  it  began,  but  SBA*s  assistance  did  not  stop 
there.  Joint  efforts  of  the  community,  the  State,  and  SBA  led 
to  other  projects.  Within  2 years,  SBA  and  the  local  development 
company  had  financed  other  enterprises — -three  furniture  plants, 
a box  factory,  four  textile  mills,  a lumber  mill, ‘ and  a glass  fiber 
plant. 

At  the  same  time  SBA  helped  upgrade  other  commerciaL  opera- 
tions, financing  a five-unit  shopping  center  and  a professional 
building. 

Within  2 years,  SBA  had  approved  17  loans  totaling  $3,180,000. 
In  addition,  two  new  manufacturing  plants  moved  to  I,incolnton 
and  financed  their  own  construction.  Retail  sales  and  bank  deposits 
jumped  30  percent  in  1 year.  The  unemployment  rate  dropped 
to  1.7  percent. 

It  is  interesting,  too,  to  note  the  population  in  Lincolnton.  In 
1950,  it  was  5,423 ; in  1960,  5,699 ; presently,  the  best  information 
-we  have,  it  exceeds  GiSOQ.  - 

"Equally  dramatic  fstoiries  can  be  told  about  other  rural  com- 
munities with  similar  problems  where  sons  and  daughters  leave 
home  because  there  is  “nothing  to  do**  in  town.  They  are  taking 
their  youth  and  ambition  and  vitality  elsewhere,  depriving  the 
rural  areas  of  the  very  strength  and  fiber  of  their  continued 
existence. 

Through  its  local  development  company  program,  the  Small 
Business  Administration  hopes  to  keep  rural  America  a “young 
America.**  , 

Our  greatest  hope  of  aiding  the  economy  of  impoverished  rural 
areas,  however,  is  our  economic  opportunity  loan  program,  under 
which  we  implement  Title  IV  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act. 

I believe  it  is  the  duty  and  the  responsibility  of  SBA  to  search 
the  entire  nation  to  find  these  low  income  people  with  the  top 
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potential  to  successfully  operate  a busixaesss,  and  then  to  hiel^^tbem- 
SB  A must  also  help  those  people  aboveithe  margiiia-1  infcoisa^iiiitevel 
who  for  too  long  have  been  in  a sort  €5$  financial  no  xmati'siiMnd. 

.Under  the  economic  opportunity  iloaasL program  we  makfelfiaans 
usp  to  $26;000  for  new  and  existing  bursiaiesses  to  individiaa3S'’with 
very  low  incomes  and  others  who  hawe  suffered  from  1ssc£e  of 
opportunity:  to  compete  in  busiiness  'on  eqtisal  terms. 

Through.iOctober.  1966,  the  program  was  operating  on-a  Jliimted 
basis  and  loans  were  available  in  fewer  than  50  commoaiiSiies, 
mostly  low  income  neighborhoods  of  la^e  cities.  By  ©ctobeir ’31, 
1966,  we  had  made  2,476  loans  totaling  ^26,;296,230. 

In  the  spring  of  1966,  I initiated  amreview  of  the  T^pngpcam. 
This  review,  combined  with  the  1966  ^amendments  tovr^Ssei  «act, 
led  to  a number  of  revisions  which  will  increase  the  projggxssm*s 
effectiveness,  at  least  in  my  opinion,  in  rural  areas. 

First,  the  program  was  expanded  to  make  loans  awmlable 
nationwide.  At  the  same  time,  we  placed  equal  emphasis  rear  i the 
poor  and  others  who  lacked  opportunity  w:herever  they  are,  rather 
than  giving  priority  to  assisting  those  in  a few  urban  areas. 

Additional  funds  were  allotted  t©  the  program.  The  $50  million 
available  for  these  loans  in  fiscal  1967  is  more  than  double  the 
previous  year’s  expenditure. 

Finally,  the  staffs  of  our  73  regional  and  branch  offices  are 
playing  a more  aggressive  role  in  identifying  potential  loan 
recipients.  They  have  been  instructed  to  go  into  the  low  income 
communities,  rural  and  urban  alike,  to  seek  out  those  who  can 
expand  viable  businesses,  exploit  new  _ ideas,  establish  small 
manufacturing  plants,  and  assist  other  businesses  which  will  have 
a healthy  effect  on  the  community’s  economy. 

In  their  fieldwork,  our  staffs  are  working  closely  with  com- 
munity action  agencies  and  other  public  and  private  organizations 
concerned  with  the  problems  of  poverty.  They  also  are  calling  on 
established  business,  financial  and  community  leaders  to  induce 
successful  business  and  professional  men  to  serve  as  management 
counselors  for  loan  recipients.  This  is  a program  that  benefits 
the  entire  community,  and  its  success  in  rural  areas  will  depend 
to  a large  degree  on  the-willingness  of  local  organizations  and 
individuals  to,  contribute  their  time  and  know-how  to  help  their 
neighbors  help  themselves.  — 

V/ho  are  some  of  the  people  being  helped  by  this  program? 
Robert  G.,  who  lives  in  an  impoverished  rural  region,  the  south- 
easteni  corner  of  Oklahoma,  is  one  of  them. 

This  machine  shop  operator  leased  his  equipment  and  building 
from  an  estate  and  employed  one  mechanic  and  one  helper.  Last 
September  the  estate  advised  him  it  was  selling'  the  equipment 
to  the  highest  bidder.  Unable  to  obtain  a bank  loan,  Mr.  G.-went 
to  SB  A.  We  helped  him  with  a $15,000  loan,  $9,000  for  the  equip- 
ment and  $6,000  to  purchase  some  land  and  construct  a new 
building. 

Today,  believe  it  or  not,  he  employs  14  people  and  has  expanded 
from  a repair  shop  to  a subcontractor  for  NASA,  the  Air  Force, 
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andVsome  large  and  small  private  companies.  He  estimates  he 
will  have  30  people  on  his  payroll  by  October  1967.  Without  the 
SB  A Iloan,  he  says,  he  would  have  been  forced  out  of  business. 

Perhaps  the  most  dramatic  evidence  of  how  economic  oppor- 
tunityr  loans  can  assist  a depressed  rural  area  can  be  found  in 
McGuortain  County,  Okla„  where  there  is  very  little  industry- 

Tflie  county’s  population  dwindled  from  41,000  in  1940  to  25,000 
in  1960  as  young  breadwinners  moved  their  families  to  the  cities. 

Two  out  of  three  households  in  McCurtain  County  earn  less 
than  $2,500  a year  and  more  than  85  percent  of  the  households 
earn  less  than*' $4,000.  Eighteen  percent  of  the  adult  population 
receives  old  age  assistance. 

In  the  summer  of  1965  a committee  of  volunteers  working  with 
McCurtain  County’s  community  action  agency  began  working 
with  the  Small  Business  Administration  in  the  implementation  of 
the  economic  opportunity  loan  program.  In  addition  to  identifying 
and  assisting  loan  applicants,  the  committee  provided  management 
counseling  to  loan  recipients. 

McCurtain  County  was  ripe  for  this  type  of  effort.  It  coincided 
with  a $42  million  reservoir  construction  project  by  the  Corps  of 
Engineers.  There  would  be  many  business  opportunities  if  fi- 
nancing could  be  secured.  , 

In  the  past  15  months  we  have  made  72  economic  opportunity 
loans  totaling  $711,000  in  McCurtain  County.  These  loans  created 
172  new  jobs  and  another  82  jobs  are  anticipated  during  the  next 
12  months.  About  40  percent  of  the  loans  went  to  new  businesses. 

Virtually  none  of  the  businesses  financed  by  SBA  qualified 
for  private  financing  a year  ago,  but  today  several  have  estab- 
lished short-term  credit  lines  with  local  banks. 

Here  are  some  of  the  ways  these  rural  businesses  have  been 
helped : 

A World  War  II  veteran  who  attended  a welding  school  received 
a $15,000  economic  opportunity  loan  to  open  a machine  shop. 
Today  he  employs  11  people,  who  support  a total  of  57  dependents. 
Two  of  the  employees  returned  from  factory  jobs  in  Oklahoma 
City  to  work  in  the  machine  shop  in  their  hometown. 

A small  concrete  block  manufacturing  company  financed  by  an 
economic  opportunity  loan  is  selling  its  product  in  a three-State 
area. 

Two  garages  specializing  in  diesel  engines  and  heavy  equipment 
are  attracting  buguness  today  from  a Federal  highway  which  cuts 
through  the  county. 

More^  than  80  established^  local  businessmen,  bankers,  and 
professional  men  are  providing  management  counseling  to  re- 
cipients of  economic  opportunity  loans.  The  counselors  receive 
no  pay  and  meet  expenses  out  of  their  own  pockets. 

Southeeastern  State  College  has  come  into  the  country  to  offer 
free  management  training  seminars. 

The  McCurtain  County  &tory  .shows  what  can  be  done  with  a 
sound  loan  program  and  som^docal  leadership. 
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We  have  taken  steps  to  make  certain  that  no  community  in 
this  country  will  be  deprived  of  these  loans  because  it  is  unaware 
of  their  existence  or  doesn*t  know  where  to  find  us.  This,  I am 
sure  you  will  ag^ree,  is  often  a problem  in  rural  areas. 

The  staffs  of  our  field  offices  now  are  in  the  process  of  bringing 
word  of  the  economic  opportunity  loan  program  to  virtually 
every  rural  county  in  the  nation.  Our  field  personnel  are  either 
visiting  these  counties  or  meeting  with  their  community  action 
leaders  at  regional  and  statewide  meetings. 

We  are  bringing  this  program  to  the  people,  wherever  they 
need  it  and  want  it. 

No  one  has  been  more  cognizant  of  the  plight  of  the  rural 
poor  than  President  Johnson.  He  has  said,  “The  task  of  achieving 
a life  of  quality  and  dignity  in  rural  as  well  as  in  urban  America 
is  one  that  will  engage  our  minds  and  hearts  and  our  energies 
for  a lifetime,” 

This,  then,  is  the  keynote,  the  call  we  must  answer.  The  prom- 
ise of  America  must  be  open  to  all  of  its  citizens  or  it  will  have 
meaning  for  none.  The  challenge  *,s  enormous,  but  we  recognize 
at  SBA  that  we  can  do  no  less  than  succeed. 

Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chaibmak  : I .am  sure  the  Commission  is  pleased  to  note 
that  SBA  is  progressively  making  a greater  contribution  in 
helping  rural  America. 

As  I understand  the  thrust  of  your  testimony,  you  believe 
more  could  be  done  by  SBA  in  this  area. 

Mr.  Boutin  : Absolutely. 

' Mr.  Brooks:  Por  information,  you  have  two  types  of  loans, 
a small  business  loan  and  apparently  an  economic  opportunity 
loan.  What  are  your  requirements  on  the  small  business  loan? 
Does  the  local  group  have  to  put  up  20  percent? 

Mr.  Boutin  ; No.  Under  Title  IV  loans,  these  could  be  softer 
loans  than  ordinarily  we  would  make.  They  are  loans  for  up  to 
$25,000  for  a maximum  term  of  15  years.  They  carry  an  in- 
terest rate  of  5V^  percent  except  in  BDA-designated  areas, 
where  the  interest  rate  is  4-%,  I believe,  at  the  present  time.  It 
is  determined  by  the  Treasury. 

There  is  no  collateral  requirement.  We  depend  heavily  upon 
the  ability,  the  motivation,  the  initiative  of  the  individual.  We 
have  no  precise  rules  of  how  much  ccllateral  they  must  have,  or 
how  much  money  they  must  have. 

We  do  try  to  make  a sound  feasibility  study  of  what  they 
want  to  do,  and  if  the  individual  jn  our  opinion  has  it,  then  we 
try  to  provide  him  with  the  wherewithal  either  to  start  a 
business  or  expand  a business. 

The  20  percent  program  is  the  local  community  development 
program,  where  local  citizens  gaHier  together— -not  local  govern- 
ment, but  solid  citizens — ^neighbors  put  in  $1,  $2,  $10,  $1,000, 
whatever- they  scan  afford,  to  provide  the  20  percent. 

We  vail  match  that  with  up  to  80  percent,  so  they  in  turn  can 
re-lend  the  money  to  small  busii^^^ss. 

I can  cite  a community  U5>  th  New  Hampshire,  tiny  home 
State,  Whitefield,.  Their  plant  biirned  in  1954.  There  wasn't  a 
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single  industrial-type  job  in  that  town.  These  people  went  out 
and  raised  the  money,  neighbor  to  neighbor. 

The  clergymen  were  out  knocking  on  doors,  the  selectmen, 
and  ^ everybody.  Today,  they  have  a line  plant  making  high 
quality  furniture  for  college  laboratories.  People  are  employed. 
That  town  is  thriving,  and  it  was  just  about  as  dead  a place 
as  you  could  find  until  this  program  was  initiated. 

Mr.  Brooks  : ^ I know  something  about  that  program.  I am  not 
too  familiar  with  this  private  program  where  you  lend  up  to 
$25,000.  You  say  whether  you  determine,  whether  the  person 
has  it  or  not,  and  I’m  wondering  how  you  determine  that. 

Do  you  have  any  local  committees,  local  groups,  or  anybody 
to  check  with  you  in  determining  these  loans? 

Mr.  Boutin  : We  do  it  by  several  vehicles,  actually.  We  use  the 
community -action  agencies,  where  they  exist.  We  get  their  ad- 
vice and  counsel,  where  they  know  the  individuals  involved. 

We  go  to  local  banks,  local  people  in  the  community.  We  use 
our  SCOR£l  prograni — service  corps  of  retired  executives  who 
are  in  the  area  and  might  know  something  about  the  individual. 

Every  State  has  at  least  one  SBA  advisory  council,  all  volunteer 
people,  most  of  them  business  people.  _They  furnish  us  with  a 
wealth  of  information. 

Actually,  we  iap  every  source  that’s  known  to  us,  and  we  do 
a great  deal  of  personal  interviewing,  which  I think  is  the  secret. 

Mr.  Brooks  ; You  see,  the  question  I am  raising,  of  course,  is 
the  possibility  of  success  of  the  project,  number  one.  Number 
two,  the  opportunity.  For  example,  if  you  already  have  that 
particular  type  of  operation  in  a small  town,  there  might  not 
be  room  for  two  of  those,  and  even  though  the  man  might  be 
all  right  the  opportunity  is  just  not  there.  There  is  not  enough 
of  that  particular  operation  to  succeed,  and  of  course  you  have 
to  have  a reasonable  volume  of  any  operation  in  order  to  sur- 
vive economically,  so  that  was  the  only  question  I was  trying 
to  determine,  the -method  you  were  using  there  to  determine  the 
competence  of  the  person  and  the  chances  of  success  and,  number 
two  is  the  competitive  situation  in  the  particular  project  that 
he  might  be  going  into. 

Mr.  Boutin:  We  look  at  both  very,  very  hard.  I think  this 
is  particularly  true  in  ghetto  areas,  where  there  are  certain 
types  of  businesses,  particularly,  that  minorities  have  gone  into. 
This  has  been  the  tradition,  and  you  simply  establish  another 
one  and  accomplish  nothing  at  all.  You  don’t  add  to  the  economy, 
you  don*t  add  to  the  right  of  entry. 

We  make  very  sure  by  doing  feasibility  studies  that  the  type 
of  business  is  a needed  business- — it  isn’t  an  obsolete  type  of 
business,  it  isn’t  one  that  will  automatically  put  someone  else  out 
of  business,  or  lower  the  market  potential. 

This  has  been  very  controversial,  and  the  New  York  Times — 
I was  surprised  at  the  Times,  that  they  didn’t  have  the  breadth 
of  experience  that  we  were  trying  to  do- — I think  they  wanted 
us  to  establish  beauty  shops  on  every  corner,  because  this  was 
a traditional  type  of  business. 

The  Chairman  : One  more  question. 
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Mr.  Rudder:  You  stated  a minute  ago  that  in  your  home  State 
they  began  to  build  this  furniture.  They  probably  had  the  skills 
there.  How  did  you  go  about  the  marketing  of  this  product  there? 
How  did  that  phase  work  out? 

Mr.  Boutin:  This  particular  case  happened  to  be  a manufac- 
turer in  Connecticut  who  wanted  to  expand.  So  we  didn’t  have  to 
do  a market  survey.  It  had  already  been  made.  They  were  able  to 
demonstrate  that  they  could  sell  everything  they  would  manufac- 
ture. 

*What  we  did  have  to  do  was  to  work"  with  the  department  of 
Labor  to  establish  a manpower  training  program. 

Mr.  Rudder:  Suppose  you  wanted  to  start  something  like  this 
and  didn’t  have  the  market  confidence? 

Mr.  Boutin  : We  would  have  to  initiate  a market  survey. 

The  Chairman  : Dr.  Ford  wants  to  make  a factual  inquiry  here. 

Mr.  Ford:  Yes.  I want  to  ask  whether  the  Small  Business 
Administration  needs  more  funds  than  are  currently  appropriated, 
and  to  what  extent  your  current  appropriations  are  actually  being 
disbursed  in  the  form  of  loans. 

Mr.  Boutin:  That’s  a good  question.  Congress  provided  two 
new  vehicles  last  spring,  a year  ago,  that  have  changed  the  whole 
complexion  of  funding  in  SB  A. 

One  is  a separation  of  the  disaster  loan  fund  out  of  the  business 
loan  fund.  SBA  had  had  moratoriums  five  or  six  times  in  its  rather 
brief  history,  because  it  ran  out  of  money.  One  of  the  cases  was 
Hurricane  Betsy  down  in  the  southern  part  of  the  country.  A 
tremendous  demand,  $130  million  that  had  to  be  used  for  disaster 
victims,  and  for  about  6 or  7 months  there  was  no  business  loan 
program,  except  on  a guarantee  basis,  which  is  very  limited,  so 
we  were  in  trouble,  and  this  had  been  the  tradition. 

I think  that  the  small  business  community  always  was  in  doubt — 
^'Is  SBA  ^in  today,  or  out  today?”  This  has  now  been  dispelled, 
particularly  with  the  additional  vehicle  of  selling  our  own  paper 
on  the  market,  the  participation  certificate  program,  so  we, .keep 
turning  over  our  loan  money  on  a continuing  basis,  so  we  are  well 
funded. 

Our  program  plan,  exclusive  of  disaster  loans,  for  fiscal  1967, 
all  programs,  is  $403  million.  We  are  going  to  obligate  at  least 
85  to  90  percent,  including  all  programs,  of  that  amount  of  money. 

Now;  that  includes  the  small  business  investment  company  pro- 
gram that  has  been  moving  at  a slower  pace.  As  an  example,  Mr. 
Philgren’s  program,  the  Title  IV  program  -we  ^have  been  dis- 
cussing, we  have  set  aside  $50  million,  ar^  I think  we  will  use 
practically  all  of  that. 

In  our  regular  loan  program,  I think  that  we  are  going  to  be 
very  close  in  the  total  amount  available.  We  are  running  right 
now  on  the  regular  business  loan  program,  $22  million  a month. 

Mr.  Ford  : Thank  you. 

"Mr."  Gallegos  : May  I ask  the  doctor  a question  ? 

Is  information  available  regarding  the  ethnic  background  of 
recipients,  and  by  region?  I think ^it’s  important,  because  particu- 
larly in  the  Southwest,  American  Indians,  Mexican  Americans, 
and  other  poor  groups  in  that  area  have  expressed  some  sense  of 
futility  about  availing  themselves  of  these  services,  and  I wonder 


if  you  have  information  on  what  has  been  done  in  those  areas,  for 
example,  the  delta,  where  poor  Negroes  feel  they  have  been  left 
out?  ■ 

Mr.  Boutin  : I am  sure  you  know  we  are  prohibited,  as  have  been 
other^  Government  agencies,  prohibited  from  keeping  our  records 
on  this  basis.  So  we  don’t  have  the  information. 

To  better  define  how  well  we  are  doing  on  the  economic  oppor- 
tunity loan  program,  to  this  fiscal  year  to  date  we  have  been  doing 
an  unofficial  type  of  count.  We  are  running  30  percent  Negro, 
we  are  running  an  additional  80  percent  minority  groups,  be  they 
Mexican  American,  Indian,  Oriental,  and  so  forth. 

In  New  Mexico,  as  an  example,  our  regional  director  down  there 
is  Dick  Valdez— I don’t  know  if  you  know  Dick  or  not — ^but  he  is 
of  Spanish- American  ancestry,  speaks  Spanish  fluently,  and  has 
an  excellent  liaison  with  the  community. 

I think  clearly  that  we  need  increasingly ; to  jdo  more  and  more 
in  this  area.  We  are  taking  a hard  look  right  now  at  the  possibility 
— what  I think  can  be  a very  exciting  project — of  taking  an  Indian 
community,  a reservation,  just  start  from  the  bottom  up,  use  it 
as  a prototype,  get  businesses  established,  work  with  the  local 
leadership. 

As  an  example,  the  State  advisory  council.  We  have  been 
looking  for  this  type  of  representation.  W^e  have  a very  prominent 
Indian  who  I am  appointing  as  a key  member  of-,  our  Oklahoma 
council,  simply  because  we  need  to  establish  better  communication, 
a better  dialog,  with  these^^cbmmunities. 

We  are  well  aware,  for  instance^' of  the  situation  in  eastern  New 
Mexico  where  an  immense  amount  of  work  needs  to  be  done. 

I know  that  when  I was  in  0E30  some  of — ^the  statistics  are 
shocking,  to  think  that  that  kind  of  poverty  could  be  existing  any- 
where. It' does.  We  got  feedback  from  some  of  the  "VISTX  volun- 
teers in  that  area.  ' 

The  Chairman  : Thank  you.  You  have  been  a very  fine  witness. 
Will  you  leave  a copy  of  your  statement  with  the  clerk,  if  you 
haven’t  already?  Some  of  the  Commission  members  have  asked 
for„it. 

Mr.  Boutin  : Thank  you. 

The  Chairman:  Thank  you  for  coming. 

Dr.  Ernest^Nesius,  please  come  forward. 

This  is  a fellow  West  Virginian,  so  I want  to  ask  fellow  Com- 
mission members  to  be  especially  kind  to  him. 

Good  morning.  We  are  happy  to  see  you.  We  have  interest  in  the 
programs  you  are  working  on,  studies  at  West  Virginia  Univer- 
sity, Morgantown.  You  have  a relatively  new  concept,  and  you 
have  been  a prime  mover  in  it  at  the  University. 

^Ve  are  pleased  that  you  have  come  to  talk  to  us  about  your 
work  this  morning  and  about  what  you  think  can  be  done  about 
rural  poverty: 

Mr.  Nesius  : Thank  you,  Mr.  Stanley. 

STATEMENT  OF  E.  J.  NESIUS 

Mr.  Nesius  : As  I tried  to  put  together  a statement  for  this 
Gommission,  jJ[.._jtried  to  do  something  that  not  everybody  else 
would  be  doing,  so  I have  tried  to  second  guess. 


I liave  a statement  that  takes  about  30  minutes  if  I read  all  of 
it,  but  I am  going  to  read  portions  of  it. 

All  of  my  professional  life  I have  been  closely  associated  in  one 
way  or  another  with  university  efforts,  farmers,  farm  groups, 
professional  agriculturists,  and  government  programs. 

The  most  significant  of  the  advances  credited  to  agriculture  has 
taken  place  during  my  l’'^stime.  Thousands  ‘of  other  agricultural 
professionals,  like  myself,  have  been  the  role  players  on  the  stage 
of  this  great  agricultural  revolution. 

The  dominant  theme  that  has  continued  through  all  my  years  of 
association  with  agricultural  instruction,  extension,  organizations, 
and  government  has  been  higher  farm  production  at  the  lowest 
cost.  This,  the  efficiency  model,  which  we  all  espoused,  has  resulted 
in  the  survival  of  the  fittest. 

- In  my  earlier  professional  days,  as  I worked  directly  with  farm- 
ers on  their  business  enterprise  through  the  keeping  of  farm  ac- 
counts, and  with  county  extension  agents  in  their  efforts  to  estab- 
lish demonstrations  of  all  kinds,  a common  subject  of  discussion 
among  us  centered  about  the  reasons  why  one  farmer  so  readily 
adopts  new  farm  practices  whereas  his  neighbor  continues  in  his 
trudging  way  with  the  same  old  methods.  l am  not  sure  the  ques- 
tion has  been  answered  even  today.  Those  farmers  who  did  accept 
the  modern  ■techhoiogy  are  the  ones  today  with  the  viable  economic. 
units..  Those  who  did  not  either  no  longer  earn  their  livelihood 
from  the  farm  or  are  found  in  the  low  income  groups,  if  they  have 
- not  retired  or  passed  on.  , 

I also  recall  in  the.  prewar  period  when  my  department  of  farm 
economics  and  rural  sociology  conducted  a seminar  series  "dealing 
"vyith  the  small  farmer.  Two  conclusions  came  out  of  this  seminar 
series  : (1)  That  every  farmer  had  equal  accessibility  to  the  infor- 
mation of  the  college,  and  (2)  that  the  profitable  practices  always 
spread  from  the  first  to  adopt  to  th^',*  last.  Today  this  is  called 
‘‘trickling  down.**  W^ithin  the  framework  of  these  two  conclusions, 
the  college  of  agriculture  decided  not  to  develop  a special  program 
expressly  for  smiill  farmers.  • 

^ Another  afjsumption  implied  by  the  programs  of  the  agricultural 
establishment,  and  when  I use  the  term  “agricultural  establish- 
ment** I include  all  the  government  agricultural  groups,  colleges 
^ i of  agriculture  and  all  that.  State  and  Federal,  because  they  really 
have  the  same  philosophy.  But  another  assumption  implied  by  the 
programs  of  the  agricultural  establishment  was  found  in  insuffi- 
cient concern  for  the  community,  the  countryside,  and  the  general 
welfare  of  all  farm  families.  ... 

Whether  students  of  history  will  say  this  was  the  responsibility 
of  the  agricultural  establishment  is  to  be  determined  yet;  but  this 
failure  accounts  for  what  today  is  called  the  “rural  lag.**  The 
matter  of  responsibility  is  still  unresolved  today. 

.Another  point  related  to  income  level:  W^e  seldom  said  to  a 
farmer,  “What  level  of  income  do  you  need  to  properly  rear  your 
family  and  provide  family  comforts?**  W'e  assumed  a family  must 
live  within  its  available  meanTs.  There  is-a- significant  difference  in 
the  methods  for  these  two  approaches.  About  a decade  ago,  how- 
ever, we  became  serious  about  income  level  with  farm  and  home 
development  and  i ural  development  prpgmms. . 
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To  the  discussion  so  far  I would  reemphasize  these  points : (a) 
The  problem  of  the  small  low  income  farmer  was  clearly  recosT- 
nized  before  W^orld  War  II,  but  because  the  environment  for 
analysis  was  the  efficiency  model,  the  psychology  of  the  moment 
i^s  against  devoting  the  needed  time  and  energy  to  his  problems ; 

there  was  not  enough  information  to  provide  the  needed  in- 
sights into  the  unique  problems  of  the  small  income  farmer;  (c) 
responsibility  for  the  welfare,  education,  and  community  matters 
w^ not- assumed  or  given  to  any  organization  or  group;  an  (d) 
wichm  the  efficiency  model,  the  primary  factors  of  concern  are 
either  inputs  or  outputs  to  the  production  process.  These  included 
farm  labor,  consumer  marketing  programs,  roads,  and  to  a signi- 
ficant extent,  education  of  the  young. 

I do  not  wish  to  leave  the  impression  that  we  disregarded  the 
rural  family.  Homemaker  and  'youth  programs  have  records  of 
outstanding  success.  But  even  they  fitted  into  the  efficiency  model. 

I wish  to  continue  -with  the  ideologies  that  prevailed  in  the 
rural  communities,  and  also  to  a large  extent  among  professional 
agriculturists,  because  they.are  significant  to  the  problem  of  rural 
poverty  as  we  see  it  today. 

(1)  Farming  was  considered  basic  to  the  welfare  of  our  total 
society.  The  vices  associated  with  the  city  were  not  considered 
as  temptations  found  in  the  rural  community.  While  there  was 
much  dirt  on  the  farm  it  was  cleaner  than  the  dirt  of  the  city. 
In  the  open  country,  a man  had  a compelling  and  close  relationship 
to  nature  and  to  God.  Therefore,  the  farm  was  the  ideal  place 
to  raise  a family  of  children  inbred  with  integrity  and  high  morals. 

(2)  Farm  la,bor  was . considered  as  a factor  of  production  in 
the  efficiency  ihodel  and  thus  the  hiring  of  a man,  or  having  a 
tenant  or  cropper  at  low  cost  to  the  farm  operator,  was  a positive 
factor  m the  efficiency  model, 

(3)  Neighborliness  was  important,  not  only  from  a socializing 
point  of  view  but  from  the  standpoint  of  efficiency  of  operation. 
Trading  of  work  and  exchanging  of  machines  was  important. 

(4)  .Agricultural  economists  in  their  outlook  meetings  con- 
si^ently  have  held  up  the  specter  of  another  depression.  This, 
I believe,  scared  away  the  less  brave  and  perhaps  advanced  the 
cause  of  the  more  aggressive. 

As  you  can  see,  the  efficiency  model  stands  out ; it  has  been  the 
prevailing  philosophy  of  the  agricultural  establishment  for  the 
past  century.  For  the  most  part,  it  is  the  prevailing  philosophy 
that  governs  the  agricultural  establishment  yet  today. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  be  critical  of  the  efficiency  model,  but  to 
a point  it  is  out  as  a fact  of  life.  As  I reflect  over  my  years  of  deep 
concern  for  agricultural  development,  I don’t  see  how  we  could 
have  had  a different  philosophy  than  we  did.  It  would  be  difficult 
1X10  to  criticize  the  past  because  it  has  produced  the  present. 
It  is  fortunate  today  and  indeed  a result  of  our  own  economic 
gro-wth  that  We ' do  have  a conscience  which  recognized  the  need 
for  consideration  of  the  welfare  problems  that  beset  many  of  the 
rural  areas  today.  ' 

I do  not  believe  that  the  agricultural  establishment  could  have 
convinced  the  farm  families  that  their  sons  would  be  better 
farmers  and  thus  better  citizens  if  they  were  provided  with  educa- 
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tion  beyond  high  school.  As  professionals,  we  were  faced  con- 
tinually with  the  farmer  reaction  that  a good  education  was  not 
the  prime  ingredient  for  a man  to  be  a successful  farmer.  Also, 
the  concept  of  a fair  and  equitable  income  was  different  in  former 
years  than  now. 

These  are  important  moments  of  the  past  to  reflect  upon.  They 
demonstrate  that  the  agricultural  establishment  does  have  a wide 
range  of  experiences  over  a long  period  of  time  which  could  be  a 
sound  foundation  to  any  kind  of  a program  that  pretends  to  solve 
the  question  of  rural  poverty. 

I have  a section  in  here  on  classifying  the  poor.  1 assume  the 
Commission  has  heard  more  about  the  nature  of  the  problem  than 
it -has  the  solutions.  Solutions  are  difficult  to  uncover,  and  re- 
search-derived information  is  needed. 

I think  that  the  rural  poor  should  be  divided  into  two.  cate- 
gories: fl)  Those  with  marginal  incomes,  but  holding  goals 

paralleling  - those:;  q£l  the  larger  American  society,  and  also  a set 
of  aspirations  that  coincide  or  are  easily  adjustable  to  our  middle- 
class  structure  of  values,  and  (2)  those  with  marginal  incomes 
who  possess  a feeling  of  hopelessness  and  lack  of  aspiration  based 
on  the  improbability  of  achieving  success  because  of  the  cou- 
trblling  values  and  goals  of  their  social  environment. 

families  in  the  second  category  have  a design  for  living 
up  of  traits  which  characterize  a culture  separate  from  the 
^*7ay  of  life  of  the  larger  American  society.  H’t  is  called  the  culture 
of  poverty. 

Tn  the  first  group,  the  rural  family  will  be  found  to  be  a par- 
ticipant in  the  local  church  and  in  the  various  organizations  and 
social  arrangements  of  the  community,  whereas  those  of  the 
second  group  will  be  excluded,  or  as  some  would  say,  they  exclude 
themselves. 

Recognition  of  these  two  classes  of  poverty  in  rural  areas  seems 
to  rne  to  be  the  first  step  in  approaching  the  problem  of  poverty. 
!Each  poses  an  entirely  different  solution.  To  the  first,  solution  is 
relatively  short-riin  and  may  be  solved  simply  by  contriving  ways 
to  raise  ihcbme  and  provide  employment  opportunities;  but  for 
the  second,  the  solution  must  be  of  longer  ruruand  involve  a more 
complicated  package  of  politics,  power  dynaniics,jeducatioh,  and 
cultural  value  orientation.  Obviously,  solutions  to' the  first  are 
much  simpler  than  to  the  second. 

As  a total  society,  we  tend  to  have  hope  for  the  first  group  but 
we  treat  the  second  group  as  outcasts.  Also,  we  know  very  little 
about, the  methodology  of  bringing  improvement  to  their  lot. 

To  overcome  the : difficulty  of  identification  prop;rams,  they 
should  be  developed  to  ameliorate  discrete  problem  situations — -in 
other  words,  let's  pick  out  situations  rather  than  people— -for 
example,  absence  of  manual  or  technical  skills,  lack  of  social 
skills,  absence  of  alternative  employment  opportunities,  et  cetera. 

Not  considered  would  be  those  situations  which  cannot  be  cor- 
rected ; e.g.,  color  of  skin,  age,  et  cetera.  Attention  to  identifying 
such  problem  situations  would  produce  10  to  25  discrete,  but  im- 
portant, areas  for  program  development. 

Now,  let  me  talk  about  situations,  and  I have  five  or  six  here 
identified  that  I would  like  to  dwell  on.  First  is  the  situation  that 


misrht  be  related  to  the  job  ladder. 

We  need  to  give  much  attehtibh  to  the  occupational  ladder  up 
which  a person  in  the  rural  areas  might  climb.  Any  occupational 
ladder  should  be  without  a terminal  point  in  either  its  vertical  or 
horizontal  direction.  Means  should  be  possible  to  move  from  one 
rung  to  the  next.  At  the  moment^  the  general  prescription  for 
moving  on  the  occupation  ladder  is  education  and  experience. 
There  should  be  others.  Perhaps  you  will  agree  that  the  rural  poor 
have  great  difficulty  in  finding  an  occupational  ladder. 

The  problem  today  is  the  lack  of  room  at  the  bottom.  Our  mental 
image  is  of  the  job  pyramid.  Today  the  job  pyramid  appears  to  be 
inverted.  Increasingly,  there  is  less  room  at  the  bottom.  The  tra- 
ditional idea  of  entry  at  the  bottom  and  work  up  to  the  top  is  no 
longer  the  description  of  the  occupational  ladder.  For  example, 
to  be  a school  dropout  is  to  have  no  likely  place  of  entry. 

Even  the  armed  forces  screen  but  the  young  men  needing  some 
place  to  start.  It  is  essential  that  we  have  a point  of  entry  for  those 
with  the  lesser  job  skill  equipment.  When  the  job  ladder  becomes 
a reality,  then  there  will  be  aspiration  and  expectation,  which  all 
the  writers,  seem  to  agree  is  essential.  The  answer  1'"  s,  therefore, 
in  making  jobs  available  at  the  bottom  with  a job  ladder  in 
prospect.  ' 

The  second  situation  I would  like  to  discuss  - deals  with  educa- 
tional opportunity. 

Our  educational  system  does  not  provide  an  _ education  for  the 
young  people  needing  it  the  most.  The  system  is  mot  receptive  to 
the  poor.  It  tolerates  them,  but  lacks  the  curriculiims  and  the 
counseling  service  and  the  patience  to  meet  the  problems  of  the 
rural  poprr^he  rural  poor,  in  general,  go  to  schools  of  low  student 
population  with  curriculums  geared  to  college  entry. 

Another  slant  on  the  subject  of  educational  attainment  is  that 
the  laws  and  regulations  of  our  society  should  insist  that  no  young 
person,  particularly  men,  be  permitted  to  leave  a school  or  training 
situation  without 'possessing  a working  knowledge  of  either  man- 
ual skills,  technical  skills,  managerial  skills,  or  mental  skills.  Given 
those,  entry  into  the  job  market  will  be  possible  and  important. 

At  this  moment,  our  country,  is  without  a comprehensive  pro- 
^gram  which  would  guarantee  our  society  that  the  high  school  drop- 
out will  not  be  a drag  on  our  society  all  of  his  life.  Efforts  have 
been  minimal  as  measured  against  the  nature  of  the  problem^  to 
provide  comprehensive  curriculums  in  the  high  school,  to  provide 
vocational  training  schools,  to  have  technical  schools  attached  to 
junior  colleges  or  to  universities.  As  long  as  we  continue  to  deal 
with  the  problem  in  minimal  terms,  we  are  continuing  to  accelerate 
the  nature  of  the  problem  in  later  years.  We  are  creating  our  own 
future  poverty  problem  by  permitting  dropouts  and  young  people 
to  be  released  to  society  without  job  skills. 

I am  in  favor  of  more  stringent  rules. 

We  should  not  overlook  the  problems  of  speech  and  social  skills. 
A young  man  coming  from  the  holloy/s,  or  the  backwoods  com- 
munities,. or  from  the  families  of  the  culturally  poor,  will  have  a 
style  of  speaking  and  possess  social  skills  that  are  almost  insur- 
mountable handicaps  to  moving  into  the  middle-class  social  en- 
vironment or  up  the  job  ladder.  Methods  of  assistance  are  avail- 


able  and  proven.  A good  example  is  the  effort  at  Howard  Uni- 
versity to  remove  the  dialect  from  the  speech  of  Negroes.  These 
methods  belong  in  the  school  or  training  system. 

I would  like  to  talk  about  p.ltemative  opportunities  for  em- 
ployment. 

A dominant  characteristic  of  the  rural  community  and  open 
countrysides  is  the  absence  of  alternative  employment  opportuni- 
ties. A coal  community  will-  serve  as  the  example  where"  there  is 
only  one  major  employer.  Another  situation  is  where  there  are 
many  employers  but  for  only  one  type  of  work,  for  example,  to- 
bacco production.  In  either  instance,- the  worker,  whether  he  works 
for  wages  only  or  whether  he  is  a small  farm  operator,  has  limited 
alternative  employment  opportunities. 

In  effect,  he  is  locked  in,  both  income  wise  and  occupationally; 
he  has  neither  bargaining  power  nor  an  occupational  ladder. 
Therefore,  he  is  automatically  in  the  low  income  group. 

It  is  obvious  that  in  the  communities  where  there  is  only  one 
employer,  methods  need  to  be  devised  whereby  a person  desiring  a 
different  job  has  other  opportunities  in  the  community  if  it  is 
intended  that  he  remain  in  the  community. 

Now,  I would  like  to  talk  about  the  institutional  structure,  and 
by  that  I mean  various  arrangements  that  man  creates  for  himself 
to  get  his  various  collective  jobs  done. 

The  institutional  structure  within  which  the  poor  live  perpet- 
nates  exploitation,  excessively  low  wages,  high  interest  rates  on 
borrowed  money,  the  trader  and  gambler  to  prey  on  the  weak, 
and  unreasonable  rental  agreements.  All  of  these  and  maiiy  others 
which  permit  exploitation  need  to  be  studied  and  revised. 

There  are  programs  of  the  Goveirnment  which  perpetuate  low 
income;  for  example,  small  direct  income  payments  may  be  suf- 
ficiently large  to  hold  people  in  their  particular  economic  position 
but  not  large  enough  to  meet  income  standards.  For  example, 
tobacco  control  programs  and,  in  too  many  instances,  unemploy- 
ment compensation. 

I have  another  section  on  responsibility  for  the  rural  poor. 
Which  department  of  Government,  Federal  or  State,  should  be 
responsible  for  the  rural  poor?  The  answer  probably  lies  in  a 
combination  of  the  departments,  because  situations  and  the  re- 
sulting problems  as  found  do  not  necessarily  correspond  to  de- 
partmental organization. 

A key  question  concerns  the  degree  of  responsibility  for  the 
rural  poor  by  the  traditional  efficiency-oriented  . departments  at 
Federal,  State,  and  college  levels. 

Probably  we  cannot  take  any  combination  of  existing  programs 
and  construct  a satisfactory  solution.  Neither,  can  we  just  appro- 
priate a greater  amount  of  money  to  existing  programs  and  ex- 
pect significant  results  to  the  problems  of  the  rural  poor. 

-One  of  the  weaknesses  of  our  Government  and  of  our  appropri- 
ating system  is  that  we  pour  more  money  into  the  existing  pro- 
grams which  profess  to  be  serving  the  poor  but  which,  in  reality, 
have  failed  in  the  past  and  continue  to  fail  to  provide  effective 
solutions! 

Rather,  each  agency  with  certain  competencies  through  execu- 
tive direction  or  through  appropriating  bodies,  should  be  required 


to  allocate  more  resources  and  competencies  to  effectively  assist 
the  rural  poor.  And,  it  cannot  be  “just  more' of  the  same.” 

Furthermore,  some  means  of  central  coordination  needs  to  be 
developed  whereby^  the  various  programs  are  integrated  and  set 
into  purposeful  action.  Logically,  the  coordination  function  should 
be  in  the  agricultural  establishment. 

More"  responsibility  needs  to  be  placed  at  the  State  and  local 
level  using  the  State  as  a fulcrum  for  making  the  Federal  systems 
more  effective.  I feel  strongly  on  this  point.  Federal  domination 
and  control  must  be  lessened.  An  extension  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment programs  is  increasingly  making  the  States  .ineffective  and 
at  the  same  time  making  them  more  liable  for  criticism.  It  will  be 
- a sad  day  if  society  should  conclude  that  the  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments are  ineffective  and  therefore  should  be  abolished. 

We  should  not  overlook  the  churches.  Church  leaders  are  strug- 
gling to  find  new  approaches.  They  are  concerned.  They  need  to 
be  encouraged. 

I have  a section  here  on  time  dimensions.  We  must  assume  more 
than  the  period  between  elections  to  realize  significant  results. 
Characteristic  of  our  American  impatience__is  the  prevailing  phi- 
losophy that  we  must  demonstrate  success  within  the 'first  years, 
and  if  not,  then  we  should  ditch  the  whole  matter. 

If  - we  are  to  develop  permanent  and  comprehensive  programs, 
these  factors  surface  as  important:  (1)  Program  development 

should  be  a thorough  process  resting  almost  altogether  on  proven 
res^rch,  (2)  programs  should  be  detached  from  the  active  politi- 
cal process,  and  (3)  the  program  should  be  comprehensive,  with 
adequate  funds  to  accomplish  the  objectives.  v 

Realizing  that 'financing  comprehensiveness  is  probably  not  feas- 
ible, we  should  take  the  key  programs  and  finance  them  com- 
pletely. For  example,  we  could  concentrate  in  our  educational  ef- 
forts on  the  younger  age  groups  and’ then  follow  each  age  group 
through  the  years. - 

For  example,  start  with  the  preschoolers  on  an“*entirely  ne^Ar 
system  and  carry  them  through  each  school  year.  By  this  pla;t, 
the  next  year  wc  would  concentrate  on  all  the  preschoolers.  In 
the  following  year  we  would  include  a new  program  for  the  second 
grade,  and  so  on  for  17  years.  In  17  years,  we  would  have  elim- 
inated the  culturally  poor.  Young  people  coming  into  society  would 
hold  a set  of  values  commensurate  with  the  larger  society. 

Now,  a section  here  on  knowledge  about  the  rural -poor.  It  is  a 
very  short. one.  _ . - 

This  discourse  may  illustrate  all  too  well  whkt  little  Imowledge 
We  have  about  the  rural  poor.  We  are  relatively  uninformed  about 
the  various  traits  and  characteristics  which  represent  the  culture 
of  poverty  as  it  is  found  in  rural  areas.  We  may  believe  we“Under- 
stand,  in  broad  terms,  the  culture;  but  in  terms  of  specific  traits, 
the  time  required  to  adjust  them,  the  desirability  of  changing,  and 
the  nature  of  the  aspirations  held  by  the  rural  poor  are  only  a 
few  of  the  many  problems  that  need  to  be  resea:i^hed.  .Therefore, 
any  effort  to  evolve  solutions  for  the  rural  poor  would  be  in  error 
if  it  lacked  a research  component. 

In  summary,  as  I have  attempted  to  review  the  problem  con- 
cerning the  rural  poor,  I have  been  aware  that  many  people  have 


^appeared  before  you  and  presented  different  ideas  and  perhaps 
stated  better  many  of  the  points  I have  made.  - 

I have  endeavored  to  outline  a general  framework:  within  which 
progrram-making:  could  take  p2sce.  To  summarize  it : First,  de- 
scribe the  broad  situations  which  need  to  be  corrected  j second, 
within  each  situation  identify  the  groups'  of  people  with  cer^in 
similarities;  and  third,  within  each  group  divide  them  unofficially 
into  the  poor  because  of  current  circumstances  and  the  poor  whose 
heritage  is  culturally  deprived. 

Finally,  it  seems  to  me  three  additional  points  should  be  made 
to  the  earnest  effoidsof  this  Commission:^  (1)  That  it  needs  to  hit 
hard  at  the  existing  structure  of  poverty  in  order  to  effect  change 
within  it,  (2)  any  campaign  against  the  misery  of  the  rural  popr 
should  be  comprehensive,  and  (3)  because  you  are  dealing  with 
delicate  human  problems,  efforts  to  standardize,  computerize,  and 
impose  systems  on  those  potentially  worthwhile  human  beings 
should  be  done  with  the  most  careful  judgment. 

Thank  yoii  for  this  opportunity  to  present  these  ideas  to  you. 
You  have  my  good  wishes  for  a successful  report. 

The  Chairmai^:  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Nesius,  for  a very 
fine  statement,  and  we  do  appreciate  your  coming  on  a little  earlier 
than  you  were  supposed  to.  Being  a versatile  man,  we  had  no  fear 
that  you  would  use  an  extra  10  minutes. 

.Any  questions  ? 

Mr.  Brooks:  I would. like  to  ask  one  question.  My  background 
originally  was.  out  of  a university,  and  I left  because  of  low  in- 
come of  farmers  in*  the  area.  It  was  in  Georgia.  It  was  down  to 
$72  for  a year's  work  in  J932,  and  that  is  about  as  low  as  you  can 
get  and  still  stay  alive. 

We  immediately  ran  into  this  problem  you  were  talking  about 
of  stimulation  of  people,  in  order  to  create  this /increased  d^ire 
for  high  productiyityrif  that  is  one — certainly,  one  of  the  criteria 
that  we  have  had  in  agriculture  for  a long  time,  to  stimulate  a 
desire  to  move  out  of  this  bottom  class  that  you  are  talking  about. 

One  of  the  things  that  We  did,  for  example,  was  to  get  our 
growers  to  paint  their  homes.  We  took  paint  and  did  jobs  at  cheap 
prices. 

Now,  I have  been  in  homes  where — we  had  no  painted  homes, 
hardly,  in  that  area,  but  old  ladies,  who  were  70  years  old,  had 
never  lived  in  a painted  home.  I have  seen  tears  stream  down  their 
cheeks. 

But  you  immediately  created  a desire,  they  wanted  to  make  this 
next  step  and  move  up  into^this^pext  group  you  are  talking  about, 
and  we  have  seen  thousands  of  them  move  up  through  the  years 
to  where,  today,  they  have  got,  not  elaborate  homes,  but  good 
homes.  They  have  electric  lights,  water  works,  they  have  television, 
they  have  all  the  modern  conveniences,  and  they  have  moved  up  into 
the  mainstream. 

Now,  I don't  feel  quite  as  hopeless  about  this  as  you  do.  I have 
seen  too  many  that  we  have  taken  from  the  bottom  here  and  moved 
up,  and  so  .I  think  it  can  be  done. 

Mr.  Nesius:  My  general  reaction  is  that  there  are  many  smaller 
things  you  can  do  with  people  of  lower  income  classes,  because 
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you  always  find  some  of  them  that  are  more  ready  to  cooperate 
than  others ; but  if  you  are  going  to  have  a broad  uplift,  everyone 
has  to  feel  that  perhaps  it  is  necessary  to  be  President  of  the 
United  States,  so  that  they  can  keep  going  up,  so  _to"  nie  this  is  the 
most  fundamental  of  all  ingredients  that  we  can  give  people. 

Mr.  Brooks:  I think  you  have  to  give  hope,  and  a belief  that 
they  can  do  it.  ^ ^ - 

Mx'.  Nesius:  They  can  do  it,  but  that  ladder  has  to  be  there. 
Without  it,  the  son  sees  his  father  doesn't  have  a chance,  and  he 
gets  the  same  impression,  and  he  drops  out. 

Mr.  Brooks:  We  have  a philosophy  that  you  can't  wish  or  hope 
or  dream  on  the  government  to  give  you  a high  scale  of  living.  You 
have  to  produce  it,  but  there  was  a way  for  you  to  produce  it,  to 
Increase  your  productivity,  and  we  wanted  to  give  you  the  weapons 
to  do  it  with,  and  cons^uently  we  have  seen  that  work. 

We  have  eliminated  all  the  income  group — ^we  haven't  eliminated 
all  the  low  income  group  and  all  the  poverty,  but  we  have  elimi- 
nated most  of  it.  We  have  come  a long  way. 

Mr.  Nesius  : Good  for  you. 

The  Chairman  : Mr.  Rudder  ? " 

Mr.  Rudder:  How  would  you  go  about  doing  this  job,  breaking 
these  people  out  of  the  social  structure  they  are  locked  into? 

Mr.  Nesius  : I think  there  are  many  groups  that  would  have  to 
be  concerned  with  it.  Youth  groups,  for  example.  Boy  Scouts,  4-H 
Clubs,  have  to  help;  and  the  church  groups  have  to  help.  But  the 
real  effort  must  be  in  the  schr>ols. 

As  I sale  in  the  paper,  it  is  such  a tremendous  job  that  you  can't 
take  th'S  whole  vertical  structure  at  the  same  timOj  and  maybe  if 
you  will  feke  the  first  graders  and  bring  cultural  orientation  into 
the  schc'^^iv^--- will  have  new  social  skills,  they  will  have  speech, 
and  a way  they  can  move  into  society. 

Mr.  RuDD7i!R  : Somebody  wrote  about  the  lost  generation. 

Mr.  Nesius:  Yes.  No  more  lost  than  they  were  in  the  past.  The 
poor  existed  long  time  ago.  We  weren't  as  concerned  about  them. 

The  Chairman  ; Are  there  any  more  questions  from  the  Com- 
missioners on  my  right?  (No  x*esponse.) 

The  Cha^^MAN  : On  my  left? 

Mr.  Lif^y  ; Dr.  Nesius,  we  have  heard  from  witnesses  who  have 
said  that  working  with  the  rural  poor  we  would  need  a constant 
service. 

Personally,  as  far  as  I am  concerned,  this  is  a splendid  idea, 
but  from  experience,  when  you  try  to  work  at  a local  level  in  coun- 
seling the  poor,  you  have  a lot  of  failures. 

I was  wondering  if  you  had  done  anything;  in  the  West  Virginia 
area  in  the  wajrpf  counseling  that  would  help  us? 

Mr.  Nesius  : We  had  a 5-year  project  that  has  resulted  in  turn- 
ing the  community’  upside  down.  We  had  three  communities  which 
were  very  carefully  selected,  oiit  of  about  30.  One  is  39,  one  45, 
and  the  other  65  families.  We  set  up  a program, for  them,  and  this 
■process  involved' the  mothers,  and  with  the  mothers  we  got  the 
teenagers  and  finally  got  the  fathers,  and  they  did  all  the  work 
themselves,  the  reconstruction  of  their  school — we  didn't  have  any 
money  to  do  it. 
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It  led  from  that  to  a respect  for  their  community.  It  completely 
re-^d  their  whole  community.  One  thing  we  haven’t  solved  is  this 
employment  question,  which  is  tremendously  important. 

But  if  we  project  that  method  on  a national  basis  or  even  on  a 
basis  for  West  Virginia,  we  have  something  like  1.2  million  people, 
and  say  600,000  are  in  a low  income  situation.  We  have  200,000 
families. 

You  divide  that  up  by  four,  the  families,  and  you  can  say  we 
need  500  workers  in  order  to  do  it,  and  this  would  asji  Jme  that  all 
of  tiiem  are  consolidated  into  communities,  which  they  are  not. 

We  haven’t  done  any  direct  counseling  such  as  a welfare  person 
would  do.  It  has  been  mostly  to  ti'y  to  motivate  coHective  and 
individual  efforts.  It  is  an  expensive  operation,  but  in  terms  of 
what  it  costs  for  juvenile  delinquency — ^for  example,  look  at  your 
national  training  school  at  Morgantown.  The  building  itself  is  go- 
ing to  cost  about  $10  million,  and  we  will  have  about  250  boys,  all 
between  the  ages  of  16  and  19. 

Sixty-five  percent  of  them  are  there  because  of  thievery,  car 
thievery  for  the  most  part;  90  percent  of  these  boys  will  be  school 
dropouts,  without  opportunity.  If  we  put  that  cost  against  what 
it  would  cost  to  do  something  else  on  the  constructive  side,  we 
might  find  this  side  is  cheaper  than  the  other. 

Mr.  Libby  : Have  you  used  4-H  Clubs  at  all? 

Mr.  Nesius:  Yes.  About  45  percent  of  the  4-H  Club  members 
are  in  families  of  low  income. 

The  Chairman:  Mr.  Roessel? 

Mr.  Roessel  : I would  like  to  ask  a question  of  clarification.  You 
seemed  to  indicate  that  with  regard  to  education  if  we  could  get 
these  kids  in  school  for  17  years,  I believe  you  said,  that  we  could 
then  eliminate  this  cultural  poverty,  or  whatever  you  want  to 
call  it.  V ^ 

I wondered  what  your,  comment  might  be  for  those  individuals 
or  those  groups  in  our  nation  who  are  not  trying  to  lose  that  which 
they  are.  I am  speaking  of  the  Indian,  the  American  Indian.  If  you 
were  to  present  this  altei’native  to  him,  I think  he  would  turn  edu- 
cation down.  I think  he  looks  upon  education  as  a means  to' both 
keep  that  which  he  has  and  add  that  in  our  society  that  he  likes. 

I wonder  if  you  would  comment  on  this.  Is  it  possible  to  do  this? 
Do' you  think  it  might  be  desirable  for  those  who  want  it? 

Mr.  Nesius  : I thixik  you  raise  the  question  of  whether  you  can 
have  the  better  part  of  two  worlds.  You  want  to  retain  the  tribal 
culture  and  move  into  American  culture.  They  are  incompatible. 

Mr.  Roessel:  When  you  say  they  are  incompatible,  isn’t  this  the 
basis  for  our  country,  the  respect  for  differences? 

Mr.  Nesius:  No,  not  necessarily.  In  order  to  have  a democratic 
nation  we  want — a,‘  person  has  to  be  able  to  move  from  one  to  the 
other.  The  poor  have  a ceiling  over  them  and  they  can’t  move. 

Mr.  Roessel  ; I think  you  need  to  make  a distinction  between  the 
poor  culture  and  the— - 

Mr.  Nesius  (interrupting)  : Yes.  I hadn’t  considered  the  In- 
dians. But  again,  it  is  a decision  to  be  made  by  the  Indians-  They 
can’t  have  the  l»&st  of  two  Worlds. 

The  Chairman:  Dr.  Johnison? 
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Mr.  Johnson  : We  hear  people  talk  about  more  organization  and 
more  technical  staflf  and  more  motivation  for  these  low  income 
people. 

Don't  we  have  enough  government  agencies  out  there  now,  and 
enouj^h  technical  staff,  if  we  just  motivated  them  to  work  with  our 
low  income  people  ? It  would  be  a tremendous  help,  would  it  not  ? 
(Laughter.) 

Mr.  N^sius : The  point  I made  in  my  paper  is  that.,  we  will  not 
solve  the  problem  by  just  more  of  the  same.  And  it  is  my  sug- 
gestion that  no  one  agency  can  be  the  total  solution  in  the  first 
instance,  and  either  through  executive  direction,  meaning  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  or  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  ought  to  designate  the  units  that  do  have  something  to  set 
up  a special  unit  only  for  that  purpose.  It  ought  to  be  separate 
from  the  rest  of  it.  ^ 

If  the  overall  philosophy  of  an  organization  runs  to,  say,  the 
efficiency  model,  it's  pretty  hard  to  deal  with  the  inefficient.  There 
would  be,  if  there  is  a separate  line  in  it. 

Mr.  Johnson  : I don’t  want  to  pursue  it  beyond  a point,  but  you 
have  the  educational  agency  out  there,  that  does  the  education 
among  the  people,  all  the  people.  There  is  nothing  in  their  regula- 
tions to  say  they  work  with  the  rich  only.  You  have  the  Soil  Con- 
servation, the  welfare,  and  on  and  on.  It  seems  to  me  that  what 
we  are  going  to  do  is  to  kill  these  poor  people  or  let  them  about 
starve  to  death,  while  we  are  talking  about  somebody  to  help  them, 
and  we  have  got  all  these  people  out  there. 

I don’t  know  what  they  are  doing,  actually. 

Mr.  Nesixjs  : I can’t  say,  either,  because  I am  not  acquainted  with 
all  the  States. 

But  rather  than  try  to  create  a whole  new  superstructure,  which 
is  what  you  are  saying,  the  resources  ought  to  be  pinpointed  to  this 
problem.  I means,  rather  than  talking  in  generalities,  let’s  get  to 
talking  in  specifics,  with  people,  money,  and  programs  devoted 
explicitly  for  that  purpose. 

Mr,  Johnson  : VVell,  of  course,  I want  to  make  my  feelings  plain. 
I think  what  we  oughLito  do  is 'dissolve  all  these  other  agencies 
and  set  up  a new  one  and  go  from  there. 

Mr.  Nesius  : I wouldn’t  agree  with  that. 

^^HNSON:  I think  we  have  come  to  a point  where  we  have 
piled  more  agencies  onto  more  agencies  so  there  are 

Mr.  Nesius  (interrupting)  : Dr.  Johnson,  you  have  perhaps 
seen  the  projection  of  the  way  the  employment  is  going  to  go  for 
the  next  10  or  15  years,  and  the  largest  increase  in  employment  is 
going  to  be  in  government  service. 

M**-  Johnson  is  saying  is  the  lady  who 
r^ched  the  age  of  spinsterhood  who  decided  she  had  rather  go 
through  life  wanting  something  she  didn’t  have  than  having  some- 
thing she  didn’t  want.  (Laughter.) 

Mr.  Johnson  : Thank  you,  doctor. 

The  Chairman  : Mr.  Bonnen  ? 

^ tiiought  I heard  you  say  something.  Dr.  Nesius, 
mat  I would  like  to  have  you  expand.  I thought  you  said  the  pro- 
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gram  should  be  detached  from  the  political  processes  and  at  the 
same  time  adequately  funded. 

That  seems  to  me  inconsistent.  If  you  adequately  fund  these 
progrrams,  they  have  a major  political  interest  and  can  make  an 
impact  on  structures.  What  do  you  mean  here,  really? 

Mr.  N^rus:  When  this  program  was  set  up,  it  was  set  within 
the  political  framework,  and  as  a result  had  to  be  accomplished 
within  this  framework. 

First  of ^ all,  you  have  to  get  it  out  of  that  framework,  and 
secondly,  all  the  money  that  travels  from  one  politician  to  another 
before  it  gets  to  where  it  is  going  to  get  to  work. 

Appropriations  to  land-grant  colleges,  and  some  of  the  depart- 
ments of  government  are  outside  of  the  political  process. 

Mr.  Bonnen  : Outside  the  direct  political  process^  you  mean. 

Mr,  NEsrus : Yes.  If  it  goes  from  the  President  to  the  Governor, 

and  from  him  to  the  local  county— 

Mr.  Bonnen  : I understand  what  you  mean. 

One  further  point.  You  touched  on  it,  but  I wonder  how  opti- 
mistic you  are.  You  pointed  out  some  of  the  problems  ^bout  the 
institutions  in  the  agricultural  establishment. 

How  optimistic  are  you  of  their  successfully  dealing  with  this 
latter  category  that  hasn’t  been  too  successful  so  far?  What  are 
the  prospects  ? Can  the  extension  service  change  its  stripes  ? 

Mr.  Nesius  : My  paper,  instead  of  listening  to  what  they  say 
they  are  doing,  turns  around  and  tells  them  what  they  have 
-followed. 

f Mr.  Bonnen  : Who  is  “they”  ? 

Mr.  Nesixjs:  All  the  agencies  that  we  call  the  agricultural  es- 
tablishment. I’m  in  agricultural  extension.  You  ask  me  what  I am 
doing,  and  I can  tell  you,  and  we  are  doing  some  good  work. 

If  you  ask  other  agencies,  they  will  tell  you  what  they  are  doing. 
They  will  all  say  they  are  good,  and  they  will  prove  they  are  doing 
beneficial  work. 

What  I am  trying^  to  say  here  is  that  there  has  to  be  a direct 
assignment  to  do  this,  rather  than  asking  what  has  been  done, 
but  stay  within  the  existing  structure. 

Mr.  Bonnen  ; Who’s  going  to  ,ive  that  instruction  ? 

Mr.  Nesius  : Either  the  President  or  Congress. 

The  Chairman  : Mr.  Rudder? 

Mr.  Rudder:  Mr.  Levitan  said  this  morning  that  he  didn’t 
think  the  land  grant  colleges  could  do  this.  Do  you  feel  that  the 
land  grant  college  is  the  vehicle,  or  at  least  a major  portion  of  the 
vehicle  to  do  this  job? 

Mr.  Nesixjs  : No,  I don’t.  I think  that  it  is  a combination. 

Mr.  Rudder  ; A combination  of  what? 

Mr,  Nesius:  The  colleges.  State  governments.  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  local  government. 

Mr.  Rudder:  Saying  you  would  have  work  being  done  by  your 
extension  department,  and  then  there  would  be  agencies  at  the 
State  level,  and  then  there  would  be  some  other  agencies — are  j'^ou 
saying  have  three  working  on  the  same  problem? 

Mr.  Nesius:  No,  I don't.  In  Kentucky,  when  I was  working  on 
rural  development,  we  were  working  in  a common  community.  We 


sat  down  with  the  other-  agencies  and  said  what  is  the  geneml 

oil  Conservation  S^^rvice  said,  I can  do  th^,  the 


and  extension 


problem.  The  Soil  ^ - 4.x,- 

vocational  agriculture  people  said.  We  do  this, 

said,  “We  can  do  this.’’  . „ „ , 

They  were  fitted  together  automatically.  Each  one  was  working 

independently,  but- — — - j-  ■ 4.  „ 

Mr.  Rudder  (interrupting)  : Who  was  the  overall  coordinator, 

or  the  directing  force ..  4.  _ 

Mr.  Nesius  : The  only  people  who  can  coordinate  agencies  are 

local  people.  No  one  agency  can  coordinate  another  agency. 

Mr.  Rudder:  Someone  said  a little  while  ago  that  there  are  so 
many  of  us  that  if  we  don’t  want  to  cooperate,  they  simply  walk 

away  from  you.  . ' _ , . • 

]\jr.  Nssius : If  we  find  we  have  a community  group  that  is 
really  interested  in  the  problem,  they  will  coordinate  the  agencies, 
because  the  agencies  have  to  serve  them  to  exist.  , _ 

Mr.  Bonner:  On  the  other  side  of  the  coin,  if  the  agencies  go 
out  with  the  notion  they  are  the  sole  actor  on  the 
destroy  any- success  in  obtaining  program  objectives.  I think  that 
is  m the  back  of  your  mind,  tod.  . 

Mr.  Nesius : Very  true.  . 4.,_  4.  „ 

Mr.  Bonner:  The  baby  gets  thrown  out  with  the  bath  water 

when  you  challenge  the  roles  of  the  agencies.  ^ 

Mr.  Nesius  : The  colleges  have  a _ very  unique  and  very  clearcut 
role,  and  they  can’t  be  processed. 

Mr.  Rudder  : Who  should  take  the  lead ? j 

Mr.  Nesius  : T would  say  the  President  of  the  United  States  and 

Mr.  Rxjdder  : I mean  in  the  local  coinmunity.  What  ag^mcy?  - 
’ Mr.  Nesius:  I am  not  so  sure.  I don’t  know  just  how  I would 
answer  that,  t just  hadn’t  thought  about  that  well  enough  to  re-: 
spond.  Probably  it  would  take  a local  group.  . . . 

Mr.  Rudder  : What  is  wrong  with  jthe  extension  service  taking 

this  lead?  ■ 

Mr.  Nesius-;'  Well,  the  extension  service  could  get  them  together 
the  first  time,  but  I am  not  sure  the  extension  service  ought  to  do 

all  the  leading.  “ V i . 4.  . 

~ Once  the  agencies  get  together y an dUthe’y;^^^  put  their 

competences  together,  leadership  ^ort  tdf  - 'e:^  In  one 

community  you  will  see  one  agency  the  leader. 

The. Chairman  : I see  them  passing  notes,  so  I think  we  are 
going  to,  in  order  to  be  fair  to  the  next  witness,  we  are  going  to 
have  to  end  this  discussion  at  this  point, -Dr.  Nesius.  We  do  appre- 
ciate very  much  your  coming  Jiere.  . 

Mr.  Nesius  : Thank  you.  - ^ 

The  Chairman:  Dr.  Whisman,  we  are  glad  to  see  you.  We  are 
sorry  that  your  ex^-boss,  Ccwefnor  of  your  State  and  Chairman  of 
this  Commission,  earihot"  be  here  to  greet  you,  ^but  I will  give  Tom 
Ford  and  Dr.  Hutchins  equal  time  to  iput{  in ^ a plug  for  the  State 
of  Kentucky.  I just  made  my  plug-^fpr  West  Virginia.  ; • ' 

You  have  b^en.  working  in  this  area  for  a number  of.years,  par- 
ticularly in  your  home  State  of  Kentucky,  and  v/e  look  forward  to 
what  you  have  to  say  to  the  Commissibn. 
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STATEMENT  OF  JOHN  I>.  WHISMAN 
> Mi*.'Vi7^HlSMAN : Gentlemen,  fellow  Kentuckians,  fellow  Appala- 
chians, and  fellow  Americans,  let  me  say  that  first  of  all  I will 
have  a prepared  statement  for  you  later  in  the  day.  The  only  excuse 
I . will  offer  is  that  this  has  been  one  of  those  hectic  weeks,  which 
I expect  from  the  nature  of  the  composition  of  this  Commission 
you  would  understand. 

I think  I could  say  essentially  what  I have  already  put  on  paper 
here  this  morning.  I think  perhaps  the  first  thing  I ought  to  do 
is  to  identify  the  manner  in  which  I speak. 

The  statement  that  _ I will  give  you  here  is  not  a statement  of 
the  Appalachian  Regional  Commission.  If  you  know  how  that 
Commission  is  made  up,  you  know  that  is  rather  difficult.  I repre- 
sent 12  Governors  on  the  Appalachian  Commission  and  I wouldn’t 
propose  to  make  a statement  that  would  be  the  statement  of  those 
12  Governors.  : . 

_ However, ^ I have  held  this  job  for  a while  and  have  not  been 
^ d,  so  I wilhsuggest  fo  you  that  I can  make  a statement  that  will 
be  inconsistent  w4th~ the  views  of  those  12  Governors,  and  I 
think  this  may  be  the  significant  thing  about  my  appear^>.nce  here. 

If  you  will  ponder  the  conservative  and  liberal  Democrats  and 
conservative  and  liberal  Republicans  who  were  able  to  come  to- 
gether on  one  of  the  most  complicated  programs  we  are  trying  to 
Q-dminister  in  the  program  today  and  reach  not  only  agreement, 
but  consistency  and  action,  I think  maybe  I could  quit  there  and 
say  if  you  knew  how  this  was  done  and  you  could  use  this  in  the 
national  attack  on  poverty,  you  would  have  something,  and  if  I 
could  say  no  more  I would  settle  for  that. 

; ^ut  I speak  as  a person  who  has  been;  for  many  years  what  I 
neyer  called— —but  you  might  call— —a  poverty  warrior,  and  I speak 
as  a person  who  has  identified  himself  as  a developer,  and  I think 
that’s  also  significant  and  in  spite  of  the  great  experience  that  I 
could  call  upon,  in  personal  associations  with  individual  people  in 
poverty,  with  an  analysis  of  what  the  problem  of  poverty  is,  and 
with  all  of  that,  knowing  the  witnesses  you  have  here  and  the'  re- 
sources you  have  to  draw  oh  to  : get  that  kind  of  information,  I 

am  going  to  skip  that.^^^  V — - — — ~— 

l am  going  to  deal  on  one  central  focus— again  my  personal  view 
—which  is  a^  factor  that  will  affect  the  strategy  in  the  attack  on 
poverty,  and_most  especially  world. poverty. 

I started  in  this  business  as  a poverty  warrior  as  a volunteer 
citizen.  I-would  like  to  recount;  that  fact.  I didn’t  start  in  govern—, 
ment— I heard  someone  ask  if  we  don’t  have  too  much  govern-' 
ment.  I think  niaybe  we  do,  but  I think  we  still  lack  some  of  the 
action  that  Sve  ought  to  have  put  of  our  democratic  government. 

I started  in  this  business  as  a JayceeV  a community  development 
worker,  f became  president  of  the  State  Jaycees,  and  became  the 
original  national  cha,irman  for  community  development  of  the 
Jaycees,  and  the  national  program  changed  its^projectsi  with^d 
^movement  down  in  Kentucky  to_  do  something  about  the  problems 
of  our  poor,  if  you  will,  except  down  in  Kentucky  you  find  when  you 
put  it  that  way,  we  sometimes  say,  “We’re  poor,  but  we  ain’t  cheap.” 
Frankly,  we  never  thought  about  this  “poverty.”  We  had  some 
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problems  we  wanted  to  whip.  We  had  people  who  needed  jobs  arid, 
by  the  way,  we  knew  from  the  outset  it  wasn’t  just  as  simple  as 
jobs,  and  I sometimes  hear  that,  politically  it  is  just  a problem  of 
jobs:  It  is  libwhere  near  that  simple. 

But  we  knew  we  had  a group  of  problems,  and  we  attacked  them 
on  the  basis  of  we  had  ‘to  create  a better  community,  create  oppor- 
tunities in  our  community,  as  one  half  of  this  picture. 

The  other  half  of  the  picture,  we  had  to  help  people  get  the 
opportunities.  This  is  essentially  the  type  of  strate;^  I would  like 
to  discuss  with  you. 

The  Chairman  : May  I interrupt  you  just_for  a moment?  ^ 

Dr.  Whisman,  the.  Commission  will  have  to  adjourn  at  5 minutes 
to  12,  because  we  have  an  appointment  at  the  White  House,  and 
I just  wanted  to  make  sure  you  understood  the  time  limitation. 

Mr.  Whisman:  I have  a very  brief  statement,  really,  and  I 
hope  to  yield  to  questions  if  the  statement  generates  any. 

I am  going  to  discuss  one  idea.  The  point  I want  to  make  is  that 
this  program  was  not  born  here  in  this  town.  It  was  h^rn  in  Ken- 
tucky. It  was  born  of  people.  It  was  not  born  of  Government.  It 
was  born  of  Kiwanis,  Rotary,  ladies’  clubs,  and  people  who  got 
together— —Dr.  Nesius,  by  the  way,  was  part  of  this  activit3^ — and 
you  have  seen  similar  things  in  all  your  States. 

We  went  a little  further,  and  we  began  to*  concoct  what  is  today 
the  Appalachian  program.  _ 

I left  private  industry,  where  I was  working,  and  I became 
director  of  the  East  Kentucky  D.evelopment  Commission,  later 
became  director  to  Governor  Coombs,  and  it  was  the  leadership  of 
Governor  Coombs  and  Governor  Breathitt  that  has  brought  this 
concept  into  full  force. 

It  is  in  full  fbrce  in  Kentucky,  today,  and  it  is  making  progress 
on  the  problem,  I,  worked  with  Governor  Coombs  and  Governor 
Breathitt,  and  I want  to  note. that  the  progress  moves  up vyard. 

We  organized  the  community  groups,  and  area  groups,  and  then 
the  conference. of  Appalachian  Governors.  We  came  as  a confer- 
ence of  Appalachian  Governors  to  President  John  F.  Kennedy,  and 
in  1963  we  created  the  President’s  Appalachian  Regional  Com- 
mission, which  was  essentially  identical  to  what  you  gentlemen 
_ are,  and  I relate  this  experience;  because  along  the  path  we  became 
in  precisely  the  same  position  as  you. 

The  question  before  us  was  we  didn’t  call  it  poverty  then,  if  you 
will  remember.  We  called  it  underdevelopment  of  human  oppor- 
tunity, of ' communities,  and  so  forth.  We  saw  this  as  a strategic 
problem. 

Yes,  we  related  it  to  a_p_articular  piece  of  geography,  but  I 
suggest-to  you  that  the  lessons,  we  feel  we  are  learning,  and  we 
are  still  learning  them,  are  transferable  "to  the  national  so-called 
poverty  program,  and  the  thing  I want  to  suggest  to  you  is  that 
I do  not  think  they  are  presently  incorporated  in  the  national 
atta,ck  on  poverty.  ~ ~ 

1 T db7not“believe"  the  national  attack  on  poverty  does  have  a 
strategy,  and  certainly  it  does  not  have  a proper  strategy.  This 
is  not  a critical  comment  on  those  who  .created  the  program,  be- 
cause I participated  in  that  task  force  that  helped  to  draft  the 
Economic  Opportunity  bill. 


Bly  point  is,  thoug-h,  that  the  key  problem  is  that  we  have  dealt 
with  details,  we  have  dealt  with  questions  as  to  whether  Head- 
start is  strategically  more  useful  than  a class  for  ^dropouts.  We 
have  dealt  with  these  kinds  of  problems  without  ever  assembling 
the  strategic  capability  to  attack  this  problem. 

As  I move  through  the  question  of  where  I think  we  are  today, 
let  me  m;^e  these  points.  I think  the  most  significant  factor  to 
the  fact  tJiat  poor  people  exist  and  that  we  want  to  help  them  is 
twofold. 

One  is  today,  or  at  least  some  time  in  the  lives  of  all  of  us  sitting 
in  this  room,  we  and  humanity  generally,  and  in  the  United  States 
in  particular,  have  acquired  the  capacity  to  organize  and  use  our 
resources  and  oui*  technologies  in  such  a way  that  we  can  provide 
comfortable  minii_ium  standards  of  living  for  everybody. 

We  learned  this  a little  while  before  we  decided  to  do  anything 
about  it,  but  again,,  in  very  recent  years  we  have,  through  the 
democratic  process  of  our  government— this  is  the  second  point-  — 
,we  have  declared  as  a national  policy  that  -we -will^emn  specifically 
to  organize  our  actions  to  achieve  this  goal,  specifically  to  elimin- 
ate poverty. 

Now,  that's  two  things,  then,  that  have  happened.  We  recog- 
sif’ize  that  we  can  do  the.  job,  and  we  have 'decided  to  do  the  job. 

The  third  question  that  you  address  yourselves  to,  how  do  we 
.the  job?  ^ ...... 

ff  _T  could  draw  for  you  a chart  quickly,  I ■would  like  to  begin 
to  suggest  some  pf  wbr-t  T thin  the  strategic  problem  of  the 
*%ow."  We  in  humanity  Tor  a long  time,  and  governmc  : ' t-— -any 
government,  whether  it  is  democratic  or  not,  by  the  way-— -has  a 
certain  number  of  things  to  do.  You  have  to  deakwith  pibblems 
jpf  jhealth,  transportation,  such  as  highways,  railroads,  how  you 
get  from  here  to  there,  problems  of  education,  problems  of  muni- 
_cipar  government,  political  science— -certain  things  that  you  could 

draw'as  a list~(  indicating) . L 

. AnS  for  about  as  long  as  I can  remember  in  the  past,  and  my 
knowledge  of  what  has  gone  before  me,  we  addressed  ourselves 
to  these  functional  categories,  j We  had  people  who  were  expert  in 
■what  to  do  about  health,  what  to  do  about  transportation,  et  cet- 
era. ■ ‘ 

More  recently,  and  not  within  just  the  past  couple  of  years,  but 
rec : ntly,  we  have  begun  to  establish,  through  government^  goals 
which  are  quite  different.  Among  these  goals  are  full  employment, 
the  elimination  of  poverty,  solving  the  problems  of  cities,  solving 
the  problems  of  rural  areas — ^these  kinds  of  goals,  which  are  not 
functionally  divisible  in  terms  of  health  or  education  or  trans- 
portation, and  if  you-  were  going  to  draw  a chart,  you  couldn't 
list  eliminationcf  poverty  as  just  one  more  goal. 

You  would  have  to  list  elimination  of  poverty  up  here  ahead 
of  the  whole  chart,  and  you  would  say  here  in  the  health  program 
there  is  something  extra  to  be  done  about  this  goal  to  eliminate 

poverty.  - V . 

In  the  transportation_program,_there  is  something  extra  to  be 
done.  Now,  one  of  the  reasons  that  we  decided-k.ijrst,  we  recog- 
nize that  we  know  we  can  eliminate  poverty — is  that  we  know 
about  the  technical  resources  we  have  to  do  the  job. 
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But  as  we  then  went  to  the  second  point  and  decided  to  use 
government,  to  use  our  institutions  to  do  it,  the  thing  I would  sug- 
gest to  you  is  that  we  didn*t  properly  organize — ^we  tried,  we  got 
pretty  close — but  we  didn’t  organi^the  relationship. 

The  word  “exclusive”  become^  'a  problem  here.'  I often  hear 
poverty  workers  use  **an  exclusive”  program  in  the  War  on  Pov- 
erty. We  have  bureaucratically  said  one-third  of  a committee  must 
be  poor. 

As  one  who  has  spent  a~lifetime  in  this  profession,  a 

profession,  and  I think  in  thii*  age  it  will  become  one-  : -v’t 

know  that  I will  ever  be  called  professional,  but  I think  tiie  4_ro- 
fession  will  be  recognized — ~I  think  that  we  can  no  longer  treat 
this  as  an  exclusive  goal,  but  a goal  to  be  properly  related  to  the 
other  things  that  we  do. 

. National  defense,  to  me,  is  an  equivalent  goal  to  the  elimination 
of  poverty.  We  secure  national  defense  by  so  managing  all  our 
categorical  programs  that  we  see  to^it  that  within  each"  program 
the  proper  thing  is  done  to  meet  this  goal.  This  is  what  we  need, 
what  we  have  to  do,  with  poverty. 

We  must  include  in  the  poor,  and  we  don’t  include  them  in  by 
using  the  word  “exclusive.” 

I would  like  to  refer  to'this  very  quickly,  and  then  I a.m,  going  to 
close.  Miles,  to  a poverty  warrior  who  was  reported  to  live  some 
years  ago.  His  name  :was  Robin  Hood.  He  had  a merry  band, 
similar  to  the  merry  band  that  roves  our  country  today.  He  had  a 
poverty  slogan.  He  e£^td,  “We  shall  rob  from  the  rich  and  give  to 
the  poor,”  and  T would  like  to  suggest  to  you  that  because  of  the 
things  r pointed  out  earlier,  which  are  not  news  to  you,  that  the 
slogan,  while  it  was  most  appropriate  then,  because  in  those  days  to 
help  the  poor  you  had  to  fight  the  establishment,  you  had  to  fight  the 
power  structure,  and  I am  using  the  dirty  words  here,  and  I insist 
that  today  the'establishment,  the,  power  structure,  is  on  our  side, 
and  if  I can  make  no  other  point  I think  that  this  is  the  most 
significant  point  to  be  made. 

'“Miles,  the  reason  it  is  especially  significant  in  the  rural  areas 
is  this  : If  we  simply  deal  with  the  poor  person,  the  more  we  im- 
prove the  poor  person  and  fail  to  imprcv<i  that  rural  environment, 
fail  to  bring  an  urbanization—— and  in  the  discussions  ss*bout  cul- 
ture a while  ago  I don’t  think  this  necessarily  means  a change  in 
culture.  I' think  you  can  maintain  cultures  in  an  urban  environ- 
ment easier  than  in  a rural  environment.  , 

But  if  we  don’t  involve  the  regular  agencies,  the  power  struc- 
ture, if  we  don’t  make  this  our  goal,  if  we  don’t  abandon  this  idea 
of  purposely  goiiig  out  to  undo  the  power  structure,  in  my  opinion 
we  are  wasting  the  prime  resource  that  we  cannot  fail  to  use  if  we 
are  to  win  the  War  bn' Poverty. 

The  basis  of  the  War  on  Poverty,  I remind  you  again;' was  oiir 
own  recognition  that  we  have  the  resources  and' the  technical 
capacity  to  win  the  war.  The  technical'  capacity  resides,  if  1 ma.-f 
-be  broad  in  using  the  term,  among  the  r.  ’ resides  amonjg" 
whoVlIave  the  talent,  have  the-leadei'ship,  ^ ave  th<?  resourcfiv-  to 
the  job. 


I think  it  is  a.  blatant  myth  that  these  people  cannot  be  enlisted 
in  the  War  on  Poverty*  but  I think  one  mistake  we  have  made  so 
far  is  to  use  t??e  strateg'ic  approach  that  sets  them  away  and  says 
that  what  they  have  done  is  to  make  people  poor. 

The  people  who  are  poor  are  not  those  who  were  made  poor,  they 
are  those  who  remained  poor.  In  our  age,  more  and  more  people 
are  leaving  those  ranks  daily. 

In  closing,  and  I have  not  dealt  with  detail^-^ — I would  cite  the 
Appalachian  program  where  we  used  the  nation’s  resources  in  a 
partnership  basis  with  the  rich,  if  you  will,  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, the  leadership  of  this  town.  But  we  press  as  much  as 
T?7e  can  that  leadership  back  down,  and  on  the  way  back  down  we 
insist  that  those  who  can  solve  educational  problems  are  educators, 
and  we  do  not  say  that  the  reason  that  education  has  all  the  prob- 
lems it  has  is  that  educators  are  bad. 

We  recognize  that  the  reason  is  that  educators  have  had  too 
slender  resources,  and  they  have  not  had  the  previous  benefit  of  a 
policy,  for  instance,  to  eliminate  poverty,  

Now,  with  the  resources,  with  the  decision  to  do  the  job,  I main- 
tain we  must  reverse  this  process  of  alienating  the  rich  in  leader- 
ship, the  rich  in  resources,- and- concentrate  on  all  the  resources 
we  have.  I think  that  we-are  going  to  win  the  War  on  Poverty, 
but  the  kinds  of  things  Ernie  Nesius  was  talking  about,  this  is 
important  at  the  community  level,  these  groups,  an«i  I will  answer 
the  question  you  asked  him.  He  was  getting  to  it.  — . 

V "We  have  not  provided  in  local  government  or  any  place  else  the 
answer  to  that  question,  what  kind  of  agencies  deal  with  this 
problem,  because  it  is  a comprehensive  problem. 

Now,  it  has  to  be  a comprehensive  agency,  but  it  has  to  move 
through  the  Constitutional  processes.  This  means  that  in  State 
„ government  you  are  going  to  have  to  derive  the  power  of  the  com- 
prehensive group  from  ^ the  local  [Governor.  Whoever  the  chief 
executive  is,  dempcraticaily  - elected,  has  got  to  be  involved.  Then 
you  add  the  comprehensive  group',  and  the  comprehensive  pro- 
gram, and  you  the  elimination  of  poverty  as  a total  goal,  and  I 
think  we  will  WITH. 

The  Chairman  : Thank  you  for  a very  fine  statement. 

Mr.  Gibson? 

Mr.  Gibson  : I want  to  ask  about  something  we  heard  was  going 
on  in  Kentucky,  but  before  we  get  to  that,  I would  like  to  get  your 
reaction  concerning  the  dirty  words  that  you  used,  power  struc- 
ture an<|^  the  establishment;  and  your  stipulation  that  they  '.re  on 
the  side  of  the  poor.  ^ 

To. me,  it  is  not  as  clear  rs  it  seems  to  he  to  you.  A very  large 
contingent  of  those  who  are  in  poverty  that  we  hcive  confronted 
in  o_ur  hearings  and  that  I know  about  from  experience,  are  those 
agriculturaf  workers  that  have  no  protection  on  the  National 
Labor  Relations  standards^  who  do  not.  earn  a.  minimum  wage,  or 
who,  when  they  complete  the  Title  V programs  that  are  providing 
training  for  them,  and  I think  if  you  get  them  off  welfare  some- 
times earn  less  than  a dollar  an  hour,  and  in  many  ,other  ways  I see 
reflections  that  the  “haves”  do  not  easily  give  to  the  “have/ nots.” 

I thiiik  that  the  poverty  program  that  we  not  have,  deficient  as  it 
may  be,rmay  not  have  been  possible  had  there  not  been  the  very 
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tremendous  upsurge  of  civil  rights  activity  of  a few  years  back — 
beginning  a few  years  be.ck.  I think  our  concern  with  the  deprived 
and  the  poor  and  the  initiative  which  they  took,  and  we  appended 
ourselves  to  the  bandwagon  that  some  of  us  have  gotten  onto  some- 
what inadequately  thus  far. 

I find,  therefore,  that  my  own  experience  doesn't  bear  out  yet 
that  the  initiative  for  the  elimination  of  poverty  has  been  suffi- 
ciently grasped  by  the  “haves”  so  that  we  can  say  the  recent  ag- 
gressiveness and  energies  recently  exhibited  by  the  “have  nots” 
is  an  impediment. 

Thus  far  it  is  the  base  of  it.  ^ ,, 

I would  like  you  to  comment  on  that  a little  further,  but  in  Ken- 
tucky, a very  significant  thing  seems  to  be  occurring  relating*  to 
incentives  which  State  programs  provide  to  employers,  industrial 
groups,  who,  when  they  come  into  the  State,  are  encouraged  to 
locate  in  small  towns,  in  rural  areas,  in  c^der  to  provide  economic 
bases  which  are  needed  by.  those  particular  areas. 

Mr.  WHiSMAN:  You  asked  a very  complicated  question,  but  first 
of  all,  let  me  try  to  answer  it  incisively.  - . 

There  are  a varic.'ty  of  movements  that  move  in  the  course  of 
human  affairs,  and  you  can't  deal  with  all  of  them  in  the  sense 
of  .changing  all  of  them, 

I think  that  bigotry,  racial  bigotry,  is^  also — ;the  elimination  of 
racial  bigotry  is  obviously  another  national  goal  that  has  been 
endorsed  by  the  basic  power  struct'ut'e  of  the  country.^ 

No  movement  ever  takes  place  that  doesn't  have  its  adherents 
and  dissidents.  If  we  were  to  go  to  Kentucky,  I am^  sure  you  would 
know  that  in  the  early  days  the  Governor  moved  with  an  Executive 
order  even  before  there  was  ability  to  move  through  legislation 
.;for  this,  - ' . ' 

■ We  have  dedicated  our  program  in  Kentucky,  and  by  the  way, 
this  is  the  strategy.  You  speak,  for  instance,  of  a department  that 
is  related  to  industrial  development,  and  that  department,  to  be 
successful,  must  involve  industrial  power  structure.  When  you 
are  going  to  get  a man  to  locate  the  plant  and  his  profits  are  in- 
volve^d,  it  is  pretty  hard  to  say,  “We  want  you  to  locate  here  be- 
cause there  are  some  poor  people.” 

Unless  he  is  interested  in  cheap . labor,  and  I am  speaking 
frankly  here,  he  is  not  going  to  be  attracted  by  that.  We  are  trying 
to  maximize  the  site  that  happens  to  be  incidental  to  the  problem, 
•where  our  people  live. 

This,  to  me,  is  moving,  ill-' the  economic  development  factor, 
which  has  a strong  bearing  on  civil  rights,  _,and  I think  the  best 
way  to  give  a man  rights  is  to  make  him  responsible,  make  him 
capable,  but  I don't  discount  at  all  that  this  doesn't  deal  with 
bigotry.  It  doesn't  deal  with  the  fact  that  you  have  “haves”  in 
local  communities  who  try  to  hold  to  the  status  quo"' of  the  power 
“"structure. 

My  point  is  that  given  the  influence  of  the,  rights  movement 
you  talked  about,  and  other  movements,  such  as  the  organized 
labor  movement,  the  interest  of 'churches,  the  growing  awareness 
of  all  humanity  that  we  can  do  these  things,  the  strategic  thrust 
of  pur  movement  is  such  now  that  I am  saying  we  need  to  recog- 
nize that  the  protest  factor  is  not  the  strategic  factor  for  civil 
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rights,  i 'i  my  opinion,  sir,  but  it  goes — ^we  have  reached  the  point 
where  we  can  afford  to  be  constructive,  we  have  reached  the  point 
where  we  would  be  successful  involving  the  power  structure 

The  Chairman  : Mr.  Gay  has  a question. 

Mr.  Gay  : Mr.  Whisman,  isn’t  it  true  that  a lot  of  what  you  are 
saying  goes  with  the  word  “involvement”  ? 

Mr.  Whisman  : Yes. 

Mr.  Gay  : I have  found  during  my  lifetime  that  you  can  take 
< _e  bureaucracy,  the  “haves,”  the  power  ^structure,  or  as  we 
used  to  call  them  down  home,  the  “got  rocks,”  and  if  you  can  get 
them  involved  in  this  poverty  problem  you  have  got  the  game 
pretty  well  underway. 

If  we  think  we  can  lick  poverty  in  this  nation  without  getting 
the  “got  rockA’’  and  the— haves”  and  the  power  structure  involved, 
we  are  barking  up  the  wrong  tree.  We’ve  got  to  have  them.  It  is 
a question,  is  it  not,  of  getting  them  involved?  - 

Mr.  Whisman  : Yes. 

The  Chairman  ; Are  there  any  further  questions  by  Commis- 
sion members?  We  have  2 minutes. 

Mr.  Brooks:  I would  like  to  say  that  I am  in  full  agreeinent, 
that  we  can’t  separate  people  out  and  get  the  job  done,  either 
on  the  bottom  or  the  top  level.  We  are  going  to  have  to  involve  the 
whole  area,  and  you  are  going  to  have  to  use  the  people  with  the 
most  ability  and  who  have  the  most  know-how  oi  this  problem. 

By  the  same  token,  I don’t  think,  we  should  take  the  lower 
group  and  separate  them  out-  I think  that  is  the  worst  thing  that 
can  happen,  because  they  think  they;  can’t  pass  into  the_nexjb  stage. 

Mr*.  Gibson:  Mr.  Chairman, T don’t  want  Mr.  Brooks  or  the 
Chairman  or  the  esteemed  witness  to  think  that  the  structure  is 
not  involved.  , . ...  . , " 

The  thrust  of  your  statement  was  with  the  initiative,  where  the 
initiative  lay.  I have  not  observed  that  the  talented  and  the  capable 
have  yet  begun  to,  show  the  initiative  we  have  spoken  about. 

The  initiative  has  come  from  the  “have  nots” ' in  pressing  for 
what  they  need.  I agree  ive  need  to  involve  these  people.  I, .would 
be  interested  in  the  "how’s”  of  getting  the  talented  involved.  I 
don’ti-believe  they  are  yet  coming  in  to  the  degree  we  agree  is 
heeded.  , ^ . 

P4!r.  Whisman  : I would  simply  say  the  best  example  I could  give 
you  as  to  “how”\^ — and  vvith  a lot  of  qualifications — is  exemplified 
in  the  Appalachian  program;  and  recognizing  they  are  not  in- 
volved, and  that  many  people  have-^t  yet  subscribed  to  this 
national  goal,  we  are  on  the  way  to  involvement.  And  my  testi- 
mony is  that’ success  requires  the  involvement  of  the  poor^  and  we 
have  accomplished  that,  but  it  is  right  now  a little  overemphasized. 
Overemphasizing  it  may  alienate  what  we,  have  to  have,  and  I 
assure  you  there  has  been  human  progress  based  on  desire  to 

serve- — r— ' ’•  - ■ - j. 

The  Chairman  (interrupting)  : Mr.  Woodc.nlegs? 

Mr.  WOODENLBGS : I just  want  the  Indian  people  to  included 
in  this  program,  and  you  call  yourself  a warrior.  (Laughter;) 

The  Chairman  : At  1 :30,  we  will  meet  back  hero,  and  Mr. 
Simon’s -testimony  will  be  given  at  about  2 o^'clock  this  afternoon. 


I am  told  you  do  not  need  your  hats  and  coats,  and  you  may 
leave  your  pap<?rs.  et  c^.>tera,  right,  here. 

(Whereupon,  at  11 :57  a.m.,  a recess  was  taken  for  lunch.) 

AFTERNOON  SESSION 

(Mr.  Eonnen  assumes  the  chair.) 

Mr.  Bonnen  : Will  the  Commission  come  to  order. 

I shall  be  substituting  for  Miles  Str  as  Chairman  for  a 

while. 

Our  first  guest  this  afternoon,  to  whoni  apologize  for  having 
delayed,  is  the  president  of  Campbell  Soup.,  Mr.  William  B. 
Murphy.  We  are  happy  to  have  you  here,  and  we  will  jusi  pro- 
ceed. 


STATEMENT  OF  WU/i^LIAM  B.  MURPHY 

Mr.  Murphy  : I understand  you  gentlemen  li^ve/.npt  had  lunch. 
I want  to  assure  you  I have  had  the  same  exp^ai?rerip^r  (Laughter.) 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  the  Commi^^n,iti^appen  to  be 
a member  of  the  Food  and  Fiber-  Commissio^'-^Shd  we  have  a 
slight  charge  on  the  score  of  rural  welfare,  and  I think  we  will  be 
dealing  with  it  with  a broad  brush,  I understand  you  are  looking 
at  ^'his  in  depth,  and  1 am  not  going  to  tell  you  what  we  are  going 
to  say,  but  it  won’t  be  anything  that’s  comprehensive  to  you. 

I appreciate  your  invitation  to  appear  here  today.  Our  company 
has  a vital  interest  in  the  welfare  of  rural  America.  Campbell 
Soup  Company  has  operating  plants  at  a score  or  more  locations 
in  the  United  States,  and  many  of  these  are  in  rural  ai’eas. 

While  we  have  a natural  interest  in  farm  productivity  an^  the 
economic  health- of -the  rural  areas  in  which  We  d o business;  oar 
concern  transcends  these  immediate  interests.  As  m all  business, 
the  long-range  welfare  of  our  company  is  tied  to  that  of  the 
country  as  a whole.  Being  in  the  food  business,  we  have,  I suppose, 
an  above-average  ijiterest  in  farming  and  rural  areas-^ 

A year  and  a half  ago,  I discussed  this  subject  in  an  address 
before  the  Economic  Cluhof  Detroit.  Because  the  situation  is  much 
the  same  today,  I \yould  like  to  reemphasize  some  of  the  comments 
made  earlier  concefm'ng  the  location  in  rural  areas  of  a substantial 
percentage  of  newy  industrial  plants. 

At  the  same'"(im6,  however,  I would  like  to  discuss  a few  of  the 
problems  that  w4  have  encountered  in  locating  plants  in  rural 
areas. 

l am  sure  that  the  members  of  this  Commission  are  aware  that 
this  country’s  164  metropolitan , counties  with  populations  of  over 
100,000  occupy  only  5 percent  of  the  nation’s  land  area,  but  that 
'^’'-"'thin  them  is  concentrated ‘48  percent  of  the  country’s  total  em- 
ployment in  msihufactiiring  establishments. 

In  examining  why  this  has  happened,  the  question  arises,  has 
industry  concentrated  in  the  cities  beca^xse  the  people  are  there, 
or  have  the  people  gone  to  the  cities  because  industry  is  fhere  ? 
The  answer,  of . course,  is  that  both  have  taken  place. 

Eighty-eight  percent  of  the  counties  in  the  United  States  today 
have  a total  population  of  less  than  100,000.  They  represent  32 
percent  of  total  population.  Just  35  years  ago,  these  same  counties 
ret>resented  42  percent  of  the  total  population. 
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What  taken  place  this  35-year  interval  has^  been  a com- 
bination of  metropolitaii  industrialization  and  scientific  farm 
developments  producing’  tremendous  increases  in,-  farm  produc- 
tivity. As  a result,  many  millions  of  people  no  longer  needed  on 
farms  have  migrated  to  localities  where  job  opportunities  existed 
and  especially  to  the  metropolitan  areas. 

It  has  been  conservatively  estimated  that  over  the  next  35  years 
otir  population  in  this  country  will  double,  but  that  the  number 
of  farms  will  decrease  from  today's  3,300,000  to  about  1,500,000. 
It  is  also  estimated  that  farm  population  will  drop  from  today's 
15d,5  million  to  about  6 million  as  further  improvements  are  made 
in  farm  productivity.  This  12.5  million  people  on  today's  farms 
will  actually  increase  to  24  million  people  under  the  doubling  of 
population  in  35  years,  but  only  6-5  millxon  of  them  will  be  needed 
on  the  farmsr 

This  means  a surplus  of  about  18  million.  And  there  is  i.u  esti- 
mate for  the  reduction  in  numbers  of  people  in  rural  towns  who 
make  their  living._by  serving  the  farm  population.  This  leduction 
can  easily  match  in  numbers  the  surplus  from  the  farms.  The 
trend  to  fewer  and  fewer  farms  and  lower  farm  and  other  rural 
population  has  been  going  on  for  many  yea.rs. 

Farming  is  an  exciting  occupation  when  the  farmer  has  good 
education  and  training  and  when  the  farm  hao  the  potential  to  be 
profitable^  This  requires  a sizable  acreage,  modern  high-production 
farm  machinery,  funds  for  fertilizing  and  spraying,  and  ample 
water  supply. 

But  it's  certainly  most  discouraging  to  be  a break-even  or  loss 
farmer,  and  so  over  the  Iasi  several  decades  there  has  been  an 
evolutionary  change,  entailing  large,  year-after-year  reductions 
in  small  farms.  This  will  continue,  in  all  t^robability,  u’Eitil  th#^re 
remains  a hard'- core  of  welx-educat'^d,  high-income  farmers. 

Speaking  as  a taxpayer,  this  will  be  a good  thing  in  more  a 
than  one,  but  as  a person,  I must  say  the  change  presents  a mam- 
moth human  profolem. 

The  6.5  million  people  who  are  needed  on,  and  who  remain  on, 
farms  35  years  from  now  will  probably  have  a far  better  standard 
of  living  than  those  living  on  farms  do  today-  But  what  about  the 
18  cnillioh  surplus  people  who  could  be  living  in  rural  America  by 
the  year  2,000.  It  is  my  hope,  and  I might  say  belief,  that  the  merit 
of  industrial  decentralization  will  have  been  i^ecognized  to  a faj* 
greater  extend  by  th  + time  and  those  no  longer  needed  on  the 
farms  and  .who  havt  ,he  necessary  education  will  find  jobs  in 
plants  located  near  th*  r homes. 

X believe  the  key  to  this  potential  problem,  however,  is  the  same 

key  to  the  problem  of  the  unemployed  everywhere education  and 

trainingi 

If  manufacturers  are  to  decide  to  locate  a larger  proportion  of 
their  new  plants  in  rural  are^,  they  cannot  be  expected  to  solve 
the  rural  unemployment  problems  by  hiring  those  who  are  under- 
educated  and  untrained.  In  rural  areas  as  elsewhere,  industry^,  to 
be  effective,  must  recruit  the 'best  employees  available- — the  best 
trained  and  the  best  motivated  ; not  the  least. 

The  fact  that  there  is  considerable  unemployment  in  the  poor 
sections  of  big  cities  today  would  seem  to  argue-for  concentrating 
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new  plants  in  those  areas  rather  than  rural  areas.  But  this  seems 
to  me  to  be  a superficial  conclusion.  There  are  plenty  of  job  oppor- 
tunities in  the  big-  cities  for  trained  people. 

There  is  an  enormous  segment  of  the  business  complex  that 
can’t  be  disassociated  from  the  great  population  of  the  metro- 
politan centers.  I refer  to  the  services  industry,  bigger  than,  the 
manufacturing,  which  includes  retailing,  wholesaling,  utilities, 
transportation,  construction,  entertainment,  banking,  insurance, 
and  all  of  the  other  types  of  services  that  are  necessarily  indig- 
enous to  the  population.  They  must  be  located  where  they  are 
needed. 

Certainly  one  must  expect  that  in  the  future  there  will  be  many 
new  plants  built  near  the  cities,  especially  those  in  the  service 
industries. 

But  if  most  of  the  new  manufacturing  plants,  as  distinguished 

from  the  services,  are  built  in  metropolitan  areas  this  won’t  solve 

the  unemplpyment  problems  of  the  undereducated  in  the  cities. 
However ,_^s  in  the  past,  it  is  likely  to  cause  millions  more  from 
the  rural  counties  to  drift  to  the  big  cities  to  look  for  jobs. 

I believe  it  in  order  to  suggest,  therefore,  that  in  the  United 
States  today  manufacturers  can  do  themselves  a favor  and  bur 
country  a service  by  allocating  a fair  share  of  their  new  plants  to 
the  rural  areas.- 

Of  course,  industrial  decentralization  is  taking  place  in  many 
areas  right  now.  Although  plftnts  are  springing  up  in  some  n.iral 
places,  many  are  also  being  built  in  the  metropolitan;  areas  as 
well.  At  the  present  time,  the  population  trend  is  still  toward 
greater  concentration  in  the  metropolitan  areas,  and  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  say  what  must  take  place  in  order  to  reverse  this  trend. 

Of  the  nation's  28,800  manufacturing  establishments  having 
over  100  employees,  only  2,062  of  that  28,000  are  located  in  rural 
counties.  This  is  about  one  per  county.  But  there  are  literally  thou- 
sands of  small  places  hungering  for  manufacturing  industries. 

Using  our  company  as  an  example,  2^^  years  ago  we  completed 
construction  of  a million-square-foot  plant  in  Paris,  Tex.,  a com- 
munity of  ab(.>ut  21,000  people.  This  plant  now  employs  about 
1,200  people. 

This  was  a very  close  decision  , as  we  had  many  opportunities 
to  go  into  small  places  in  Texas  where  conditions  were  generally 
adequate.  Incidentally,  the  number  of  applicants  for  jobs  in  that 
plant  was-fantastic. 

Last  year,  we  completed  and  began  operating  a new  plant  at 
Sumter,  S.C.,  a town  of  23,000.  This  plant  coiild  have  gone  into 
any  one  of  many  locations  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  country, 
all  with  adequate  land,  labor,  water,  utilities,  and  so  forth. 

It  is  estimated  that  total  costs  for  salaries  and  wages,  benefits, 
ingredients,  services,  and  supplies  this  year  at  Sumter  will  total 
over  $20  niillion.  For  .a  town'  of  23,000  population,  that  is  quite  an 

economic  UPlif^., A considerable  part  of  this  goes  to  farmers.  This 

will4ielix^llftAhe*  economy  m 'this  section  of  South  Carolina  becausp 
a dollar  of  private  enterrunse—monaw- turns  over  three  or  four 
times.  ~ ' '' 

I could  give  examples  of  other  such  plants  in  Ohio,  Maryland, 
Pennsylvania,  Indiana,  Arkansas,  Minnesota,  ITebraska,  and  Cali- 


fornia ; in  small  towns,  wherever  one  of  these  plants  has  g^one  in, 
there  has  been  a general  uplift  in  the  economy  and  a general  Up- 
_ lift  in  the  employment  situation. 

These  plants  are  located  in  towns  as  small  as  2,000  population. 
In  these  places,  employees  are  sometimes  drawn  from  a radius 
of  15  to  30  miles,  some  off  the  farms,  unprofitable  farms.  In  the 
past  16  years,  our  medium-size  company  has  added  roughly  14,000 
employees  in-  smaller  communities  as  our  business  has  expanded. 

This  has  meant  that  some  50,000  to  60,000  family  members 
have  been  held  m their  home  communities  rather  than  forced  to 
move  into  larger  places  lo^l'^ing  for  jobs  plus  at  least  that  number 
of  people  in  the  services  ^',istries  dependent  on  money  circu- 
lating from  those  families. 

You  may  be  interested  in  a comparison  w'e  have  made  of  the 
growth  rkte  in  disposable  income  at  several  of  our  new  plant, 
locations  as  contrasted  witn  the  5-year  average  before  these 
plants  were  built.  _ . ^ 

At  Paris,  Tex.,  we  constructed  the  new.  plant  there  in  1963  and 
1964  and  it  began  operations  in  November  of  1964,  Income  per 
household  in  Paris  the  following  year,  1965,  was  growing  at  a 
rate  26.2  percent  faster  than  it  was  ii.  the  5-year  period  from 
1957  through  1962.  . , 

This  growth  rate  surpasses  that  of.  the  county,  the  State,  and 
the  Nation  for  the  same  periods.  In  Washington  County,  Ark., 
Campbell  has  two  manufacturing  plants — one  that,  has  been 
there  for  many  years,  and  a new  one  constructed  in  1963  and 
1964.  Disposable  income  per  household  in  W'ashington  County 
in  1965  was  growing  at  a rate  35.8  percent  faster  than  it  w^as 
in  the  5~year  period  from  1957  through  1962  before  the  newest 
plant  there--was  ; built. ..  ‘ 

By  contrast,  the  income  growth  rate  for  thi»^  State  as  a whole 
that  year  was  30.9  percent  ahead  of  the  5-year  average  mentioned, 

- and  the  Nation's  income  growth  rate  was  24.3  percent  ahead. 

Of  course,  there  are  some  obstacles  to  operating _ manufactur- 
ing plants  in  small  cities  and  towns.  The  difficulties  might. be^ 
considered  to  be  these  : Shortages  of  management  and  executive 
personnel,  reluctance  of  some  company  executives  or  their  wives 
to  take  assignments  ia  small  communities,  lack  of  trained  mechan- 
ical workers,  inadequate  utilities,  lack  of  construction  work  forces. 

Of  all  of  these,  the  most  serious  ovi4i  is  the  possibility  of  in- 
adequate utilities.  It  may_b"  necessary  to  put  in  one's  own  water 
or  sewage  system.  This  is  an  extra  cost,  of  course,  but  we  have 
found  it  to  be  more  than  offset  by  the  lower  tax  rates. 

The  matter  of  the  lack  of  people  who  are  trained  or  can  be 
readily  ^ !e  has  been  exaggerated,  in  my  opinion.  The  men 

and  won^  from  farms  and  small  towns  tend  to  have  ^ good 
work  habits  because  of  their  way  of  life  and  their  early  training. 
Our  organization  at  Paris,  Tex.,  for  example,  where  we  took  a 
green  force  from  scratch  and  trained'  it  to  handle  some  of  the 
fastest  metal-working  machines,  such  as  can_.body--makers  and 
aluminum  presses,  and  intricate  electrical  devices,  such  as  elec- 
tronic sorting  machines,  automatic  controls,  ^and  computers,  de- 
'o "eloped  t^iie  necessary  skills  in  at  least  as  sliort  a time  as  is  par 
for  the  course  in  urban  centers.  "We  have  no  concern  on  this  score. 
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_ However,  it  jwas  necessary  to  screen 'a  very  larg’e  number  of 
' j<5b  applicants  in  order  to  find  a competent  work  fprc^..  This  has 
been- true  in  other  rural  ._ar^as  ;^s  well  as  in  some  cities.  " 

Being"  the  ■ main  industry  in town  has  ma.ny  advantages,  but 
also  I suppose  the  disadvantage  of  being  constantly  iri  the  spot- 
light. However,  an  industry  that  deals  fairly-  with  its  nei;^hbors 
and  employees  will  make  many  ‘friends.  Also,  X think  there  is 
something  tq;be  said  for  being  wanted.  ' - 

prhe.jarguments  for  locating  new- plants  in  ' rural- areas  would 
seem  to  be  so^iiumerous^that  one'  is  inclined  to  wonder  why  hew 
plant  construction  ‘ is  still  tending:  to  favor ; the  cities.  At  first 
glance,  one  might  attribute  this  to  the  fact  that  the . cities  are 
.better  organized  and  more  yocal^^d  selling  the  merifcd^ 
communities^ : For  :the  ; past  'twp^^  - decadesf^  however,  some  rural 
communities  have  developed  considerable  skill  in  attracting  in- 

Competition  has  become  so  keen  among  States,  codhties,  and 
P^^Tiicips-lities  for  shares/^of  the  industrial  pie  that  the  situation  - 
IS  in  danger;  of  fostering  excesses  which;  may.  not  be  ih  the  best- 

interests  of  the  taxpayer.  i - ' ... 

: rrim  t^h  ^of  . using  the;  credit  of  a municipality,  enhanced 

the  Federal  income  tax  immunity  for  municipal  bonds,  in- 
dustrial  development;  bonds,  to.  finance  the  coristruction  or.  acqui- 
sition of  industrial  plants  for  lease  to  private  industry  was  begun 
just  a quarter V of  a century  ago. 

total . ; of  ;^37;  States  have  i authori^  form  . of 

^Pdust^aX  deyelopmerit  firiancihg,  arid  eventually  the  rem 

have'  to  resort  to  industrial  aid  bonds . in  competitive  self- 
defehse;  ■ 

^ The ' Investment;  Bankers  Association  h 
aid  i boridsTissued  in  :1965  amdurited  to  $213  iriilliori  compared  to 
only  ; $47  million  in  1960r  and  they  have  estimated  that  in  1966 
industrial  ;aid  bonds-  sriowBalled  to  a total  of  :$680  ; million. -In  my 
ppinion^the  way  it  is 

to  _ dp  . this  to ; p.totect  itself,  arid  r this  figure will  get  into  the 

. : Th  d great;  mariy  arguments  for  ' arid;  against  industrial 

bond\_  firiqricirig.  It  h been  , argue  -that  the v practice  helps  • by 

creating  mew  Jd^^/  ;®1'.i^rilating^p,caly^ 
i*esources,  ;; attracting  b-ddiW 
ratables-  yThere  ^ lire  arigh 


thbj  director  of  ^the  >^  of 

r 

_ PPIrii^Pri""  iridustrial  riidj  fbbrids  are  fiot  sound  fen:  the^^'  C 
as  a whole  for  a variety^  of  reasons.  Among  them : (1)  They 

^ ; sPrirce ; of ;,reyeriuo;^ ih®P^Pd ' by 
WPy  S^te  / go  verri^ 

VPP» ; Wherieysr  ad  yrilo^  ar e. {wriiyed  : ( 2 ) the ; iricreasi- 

Vdlunte , 6f  al;^hid4bdrids  swilX  iri 

for  other  types  of  ^ municipal  ; finarim  needed  for  > utilities, 
highw'a  y s , ;,and ; so,  forth , . and  mighf/  'also  force  up ! fb®  interest  ■ 
' ■?  local  ■ goyerriment^;^^  issues  . (3  ) ; arid  , especially 

* as  Mr. ; : Stewart  "points  put,'  subsidized  ibapital  costs 


impoffcarit. 


for  new  industries  will  liave  a competitive  advantage  over  the 
previously  established  plants  which  used  conventional  methods 
of  financing.  . ^ . - . ■ 

At  the  same  time,  this  ^bsidized  financing  competes  with 
those  /financial  -institutions  helped  to  develop  the 

' country:  in  large  part  through  theii:  conventional  loans— another 
instance  in  which  W'e  would  have  what>  anniounts  to  furt 
government;  competition  V with  private  industry.  - 

'May  I say  t^  Mr.  Stewart's  comnient:  A 

commuhity  that  is  well  developed  can  bettei*  afford  to  make  a 
favorable^  .d^l  to  get  a:  new  plant  than  a community  ^ that  is  not 
in  /good  shape!  This  whole  ”^thihgCpf  tax-f^ 

. ment  : bonds  is  a highiy/  questionable;  practice,^  m 
Mi^  / Stewa,rt/ is  hot ’/alone  fin  |t^ 

- fihanciiig//  through  - ihuhicipal  ; bond  ' issues.  Sim 

are;  to  be/i  found  in /anotheir  ;' statement-  pUbH  last  month 

William  /G.  Cplman/  executive  director 

sioh  on  Thtergoverhmcsntal  Affairs ; and  still  more  are  listed  in 
the  book;  “Industrial  Aid  Financing'^  /published  in  1965  by;  Good- 

/ The extent  and  seriousness  of  thesie  objections  would ' 
tb"  call/for  a f uf ther  study  to  be  made  by  the  Federal  Government 
to  see  if  the  ’best  interests  of  our  country  are  being/  seryed.  The 
^oint  is,  someone  has^^^  to^  pay/  the  tax  bills.  We  are 
who  have / three  plants  cpmpetitive  witk  f 
, r to  pay.  /We  have  to  nieet  - that  competition.,  l^e  are  / not  very  happy  - 
about./;  it./;!:;/-  /;/;:':/// '.-  ' ■ / : .. 

subject  I vjW  TT^®htion 

economiic  .problem  wff  which  _ 
/ rui^l  /commiuh  in  the  future— —thA-groy^ 

■ / r uri^Mhployables-:/:;////; 

;\M  tl^  yoimg^  un^hployables, 

th9i^^  ;uhderedubatea;/;jahd ; u 

all  types/|/df //uhemplpyableS^^^ t^  best .cha  /for 

impf  ovemerit;'  They /ar^  at  a /flexible,  adaptable,  age,  apd / sf^  . 

to  their  pro blems^^^^^^/m  be  found  soon  enough  to  be  of  behefit  for 

a greater'-pprtion  of  their  lives. 

The  situation  is  im  difficult,  but  .correctable,  with  adequate 
trashing  and  naotiyatioh  f or  the  uneinployables  in  their_ /middle 
- years.  The  ;p  fpr  the  elderly  for  .obvipus 

reasons'; K '■  ■/-/■/■'•  . ’/'  ///^  '■ 

c is - for  the  rural  communities 
themselyes  to;  / use  ; their/;  im^^  and  resources  to  deV 

educ^tioA/  and  : trainihg  /facilities^^t^  | 

the  middle-^aged  -uhemploy  I 

■;:  ■'?impnpve"ahd/;prepa,re/thpn^  ■ 

; / In  metfopoiitah/; ai^hs  and. /who  haye 

the  traihingiandneducatioh  canV/usually;/  find 
" perSe\^re!'/But-ih  thO  huralSareas;  / wheu'e  there  is  less^  p 

variety  to  choose  frpmi^^^^t^^  less  true.  This,  of  course,  is  why 
it  islso  V/gbod/to  have:  man  I 

there  are ' and  w / ... : i 

/!‘/-;^/It//eeehM/:tp:j/mO/ithat';the;;rura^^  / / ; 

/ ;/oh  ‘ ihef  easing/  the  /educational  levels';  and,  wh  /necessary  estab- 

■■■ -lest  ■ 


: 3^~n_sliing^Jbra  facilities  to  . the  end  that  there ; be  a higher 

i>roportion  of  rural  people  who  are  competent  workers.  . . > 

i!  \.Ypu  see,  I am  a believer  >in  education  and  training  as- the- 
l primary  corrective  factor  for  rural  poverty.  People  who“  are 
qualified  for  jobs  attract  industry  or  "will  go  where  jobs  are 
available  since  they  have  the  job  competence. . I personally  have 
never  seen  a healthyir^educated  pauper.  \ ^ L 

In  .'Philadelphia,  t^^  : an  organization  called  the  Opportu- 

^ nities  Industrialization  Center  ( OIC ) - Possibly  you ' are  already 
familiar  with  this  magnificent  venture.  I happen  to  be  familiar 
with  it  right  from  the  time  it  started,  and  have  .helped  a little- 
bit.'.,:'-: 

- ^_  It  was  one  of - the  country’s  first  massiye  ;iielf -help  marip  - 

training  programs.:  of  its  -kind:  and  -wa  one-  inspired 

^ indiyiciual  in'  an  abandoned"  building  in  ’the heart  of  m 
main  poverty  sections;^  "^Yhile  hot  dimited  :ito-h^ 

•:vparticular-  age  groups  the  Opppfturiities  Industrialization  Center 
program  is  the  type  needed  for  those  beyond 'SchObl  years.^^^^'  ^^ 

V It  ds;^;  a good  examplo  of  v“self-help’^  inv  urban- 
warrants  the  -atterition^^^  It  was  able  to  help 

: many  who,  did  not : have  : a or  training.  L Its 

founder,  the  - Reverend  hieon  Sulliva,n,  said  injia  recent  aft^  in 
the,  Philadelphia:'rll^ly;l^e:\ya:v;;:v^  - 

' The  educated,  ; well-trained  indiyi  has’ IHtle  ^’problem  in  pur- 

suing  .a  career.-^  If  . anything,;  his':  px^hcipal  K a 

number - of ;;  prbrhising  . johV^  pppprtunities.-  J But^v 

■ resource  -that , presents'  ari,:  entirely  >differe  are  thousands ! of 

' unskilled  f people  iin  :.  Philadelphia  . and  throughout  "the  nation  who  ^ 

. lack  only  , the  proper  ; prepai|^ation;2-t^ 
to  make  a yaluable  contribution : to.  the, ecbnomy  a ^ 

Snllivan -S'  OIC  program  h 

65  cities^all  over  country.  Eight  of  these  have  ^been  founded 
three  - CJpyerniheht;  depaftrnehte  Wit^^ 

But  j^r  the,  mb 

and  ,^stim  a great  partner  ship  of  business,  philanthropy, 

■■ 'and^gbyernment.';  ^ 

Thank  you  very  much.  V:, 

The  . Chairman  : Thank  you,  .Mr.  Murphy.  We  certainly  ap- 
preciate' your  taking  tiihe  out  of  a busy  man’s  life  to  give  _us 
the  experience  that^^^^y  particularly  you  yourself , 

'T'-  as'you  vhavb  beOn  yery  active  in  rt^ 

hightr.:Va^,:7::-Py-:"■y■:;y■^-^^  ' 

y'^Mr.^  BROOKS : ' May  y l yask 

^hiladelp  did  they,  do  in  .the  Way  Of  educa^ 

and^'tfaihihg?y:,_yyyy,^H;:'y  :'-;yy-'^y.v;y."yyy.y:,:y':,yy^  >yy:y."' 

ayBaptist,-.preach^f  ■■  ■ 

yhign  ,Ie\^.;?bf  yintenigd^ 

' seeing  ;pepplpdbadhg.':He:i"f^^  pblice -station/ 'nnd 

" hey:g;pt;/permis_sion;:;tp;  take  ;y.^.  y'^-":'  ■ ' _ ' .>  , Vv  ' 

'".^’^'y'y/^JIe^jygQ^lima^  jfroihy'ythe.’yitbktile/-;^  . 

'o  -v  lathes  j^y?sbme;ykifcKeh'yequ  , 

■ -.  ■ chams^yand:  Sp';fprtK;yahdyhb’caIledyup 
yy;./,sbmeymbhby»'-'^i^^-yf^/^<^rhlledysi^^ 


"b 


to  train  ypUitojruri  a lathei  or  wait^^OT  table,  and.  rin  going  to 
show  you*  how  to  dress  and  how  to  act.  ■ v 

He  had  the  kind  of  personality,  and  this  miishroomed.  Th^e 
people  had  a pride  of  achievement,  they  had  np  trouble  getting 
jobs.  They  knew  how"  to  talk-  and  act  " and  dress,  and  they  knew 
how't6"^db'sonie  job;  and  thus  just  a .terrific----^ 

Mr.  ^Brooks  (interrupting > : What  is  primarily--— ~ 

Mr.  Murphy  (interrupting)  : Vocational  training  and  human 

behaviori--—' V- ^ ^ _ 

Mr.  Brooks":  He  did  not  go  into  too  much  education  in  books 

: and' -things;' of;'that ■kindTr^V::<v.:_^:;/ 

Mr.  Murphy  : Vocational  training"  and  behavior. 

; Mr;  T^awrence  T>a^s^  ThatJis  other  ^arge 

cities  Swith-ysimilar  - probl^  you  is^  ex- 
perience that  ithe:  industries  have  iiisi^  areas>  especially 

:iri-'^rkah^s  I^happeh^tb  ^be^frbnrilt^ 

: :We;heard  a ' little^tfcestimony  that  mo^ 
vaiue----and-toidisagree  With^the  philosophy  of  industrial  bonds, 
aid  by  issuing  bonds,  who  held  that  perhaps  the  industries  going 
to  th^  smaller  rural^reas^^^^^m^  Khye  tO  imOye  a 

work^prbbleni^  V-'”;:  ■ - ' , " v ' ■ - 

; LVVhat'  has  been  the  ex 

satisfiedi-  generally^  with;  this  sort  of  plan;|;  and  do  you  think  it 

has  been;  really  ^effective  in  v ruraV'Varoh^  in  a State  such  as 

' iMrf  dVItmPHY : Ybu  pheah  a State  or  couh 
: ; Mr;|^BAW^NCE;  r>^is  been  satisfied 

generally^with  the  results  of  this;prograni  ?^^^^-  — ^ : - V-  . 

: Mr^;MURPHY : I :dbn*t  think  in  general; ind  likes  this  ht  all. 

'f;it  spreads  the  way  it’s  spreadingvhow  ;in  the 

Unionrdbes  it,^  aiid  if  your  competi^r  does  it,  what  are  you  gm 
to  do  ?''He  can  run  y.ou^ouf  b^  busihess,^^^^^^b  has  no  oyer- 

■:  head,^(or '^iib:;taxes;h3;pay;;i;;:-;;:;^'';;';;;:;:;;;:;^^^^^^  w . v '' 

can  be  \forced  into  it  over  a period  of  time,  and  it  s 
so  much;  A lot  of  my  friends  in  ihdus^  don^  like 
if  at  all.  I doii’t  think  the  : TreasiJry;  J^epa^  likes  it  at  all. 

I don't  think  the  labor  unions  like;it  at;all.  > ^ 

You  can;  go  into  that;  plant,  and  ydu  don't  own  it,  and  you 


3 to 


make  it  go,  do  you  ? 
been  the  experience  of 


can  run ; out  of  it,  too. ; Y ou  don't 
; Mr. 
dustry— — 

V Mr.  “Murphy  <ihterrupting)  : I wouldn't  know  about  th 
The  Chairman  : Mr.  Gibson?: 

: #Mr;;  Gibson  : J I was^^ 

- . cau  ses me  v;i^buble^  H we are'' 

■ mil  Ubh'Sprb joined;  S 

whb:;will:fcbe'i^dded'j^^ 

'add^lvby^  ’ ’ 

at,  programs  thke^^^i^^ 

" '''fmovihg;^^^ 

’ ' thus ' -f ar ^ 

; see;;ah;;seyerai;  y ear  s,v;f  or  in 

membry;  is  correct;  r some w 


in- 


statistics  ybu  gave  us.  It 
about  “a  probable  1® 
about  those 
; br;:fwili;;>hay 
cbmee;  of  ::'age,^  ■ ^ 

kind  bi/:  programs  whjc 
■ training  and  manpower 


9 

been 

look 


bei^i^gbtteh  I j bbs f through  ■ that; 


program  i 


I believe 


if - my 
have 
believe 
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that  in  all  of  the  years  of  the  Area  Redevelopment  Adminis- 
tration, EDA,  we  have  srptten  maybe  120,000  or  150,000  people 

-^obs. . ^ 

I undei'stand  that  is  an  inflated  fig’ure,  but  it  is  one  I have 
heard^fairly  recently,  and  so  we  are  talking:  maybe  now_  about  a 
capacity  to  make  a dent,  dramatic  but  not  really  sig^nificant,  in 
,rthe.face  of  the  millions  of  presently  unemployed  persons,  both  in 
-rural  areas  and^Jn  the  urban  areas.  ^ ^ ^ 

V think  Philadelphia:  must  have  around  100,000  unemployed 
people,  so  iin  the  course  of  4 years  to  get  1,500  to  2,000  of  them 
jobs  ; is  not  really,  you  know--Vfche  - approach  used  is  not.  really- 
: adequate  'to  the  problem.  ; ■'■-A' ^ ^ ^ ■ ■'’A  ^ T'- 

- This  disturbs  nie  very  muchH'that  -- we - are -not-'  prepared  to 
undertake  the  ; job  ^tb  be  "done,;  and  the  : kind  of  t 

we  have--~Reverend  Sullivan,  as  ypii  is  4 

and.  -has  giyenA a tremendous  aimountspf  devotion  a 

tremendous  amourit-of;  cooperation  -and  recognition  from  the  OB O 
and  the  tabor  Department/^ahd  yet  :this  is  the  product  in  the 
face  of^the;he<^Sc  It  is  v^ry  inadequate  A t A. 

We  heard  in^  Memphis Vfrom^^:a^^^  with  the  Board 

for  Pundamental  Bduca;tibn,  .who  has  been  discussing,  with  some 
industry:  persons;  w sector  can  be  involved 

in“ a ; m eiffort  that ' we  have  to  undertake  along  with 

the  governmental  respuxcesA  Stateii  local,  and  vPederal.  - ■ 

—some  of  the  other 
t industry  could  de- 
gross ; , mayb  e ^ net 
d soAforth,  th  it 
. to  the  development 
is  unskilled  'and  un- 
ise  of  the  variety  of 
plved,  ’provide  some 
or ; our  governmental 

program  and  addAessehtially  some  and  effectiveness  of 

a Kind  we  don't  presently  see  in  Pur  ef^  * | ' _ 

;Wpuld  you  commentVon  those  things?  > ; 

Againi  I am  very  much  concerned  that  we  have  a very  massive 
problein,  and  that  whereas  we  fe'wv  dramatic  evidences  of 

devotion  . arid  J effectiyeness,  they:  h nowhere  approached  the 
kind-~they j ustAaren't  ade<riiate  tP  the 

Mr.  :MURPHY : Le^  r Unemployment  is  at  the  lowest 

in  some : time  A so  the:  situation'  is  not  worse  today 
iri:the:  past.:;:  -.AA':;  A A ;A;  ■ ::A.- - ^ A'-  ■ A - 

'tAexcuse;  the  present  situa^  3ut  the  question 
A withAns  a Iprigi:  long  time^Aand  e^  other 
:hasAltAto  a;  girea^ 

with  Ayour  A stateirient:  that  A;  just  because  Dr, 
liSpP:  prAl,600:  people  riie^ 
yve  A niust  A hayeAa^  massive  A approach  4 


vote 


And  I thinkj  if  I am  r^ 

maw  f ecall-Arhe  1s^ 
about  2 A percent  A of  j its 
capitalA~dri  A the  sense  of  AtraiPirig  A prc^ 
itself  could;;  iriake  PAvery;  mab^^^  cpntributf 
of  these  skillsAariiong;  this  Apdpul^  I whic 
employ  able  A^iri^  - 1^  senseAA  and  - could;  A bece 

ways-;theAyaripusA:mdustrie^ 

and;  guidelines;  Aabid  - pacesetting 


level  it 
than  it 

;;-A:]:l5iI’ow; 

of 

PouritryAirilthe. 

;AAIAAwc 


been 
that 


.'-  ADepri^  _ __ 

'.A  ■ .this:Ais;;Af  opA  sririhll^l'arid 

Those  A tw  list  A saidAj  gpA tbg’ether 

A start;AputAw 

’-mtusrirpp  . ..  , 

A^A:AAAriiassiyeAapprbaeh  Acriri.  b 
; its  ;Ab wri^Awpight;;:  because  Athe'ri 


Gpbd  y things  A usually 
arid  you  IctA  themA  grovy  like  a 


will  fall  of 
just  be" so 


■ " b . 
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full  of  inefficiencies  and  so  full  of  bad  publicity  that  it  will  fall 
of  its  own  weig“iit.  / ; ^ ^ 

I would  rather  take  something-  that  is  proven,  like  ^ the  Leon 
Sullivan  program,  and  spread  it,  than  I would  to  take’^  on  some 
unTcnown,  unproven,  massive  approach. 

No-w,  as  far  as  industry ' is  concerned,  let  me  say  this:  80 
percent  the  economic ' enterprise  of  this  country  is  in  private 
enterprise,  approximately ; 20  percent  in  government. 

That  means  80  percent  of  the  opportunity  for  solving  these 
prbblenris  rests  with  private  enterpi’ise,  and  I also  say  that  most 
companies  are  hunting  furious!^  for  employea^— r-educated,  trained 
'employees.;.  - V;  - ■ --  Iv  — i 

Now,  is  - it  up  to  private  enterprise  to  s upply  the  kindergartens , 
the  first;  second,  third,  and-  fourth*  grades,  up  to^the  eighth  grade  ? 
Generally,  apybody  who  gets  through  ^^t^^  eighth  grade,  and  passes 
it  in  a qualified  way-^  in  this  country  you  can  get 

' through  the  eighth  grade  and  -you  haven't  Jigot  a third-grade 
. education. :;-r  - 'V,.:. 


We  knew  t^  thousands  of  Ppeople^ 

we  \vent ; througH  in  Sumter,  S.G.,  to  find  1,200  who  had“ah 
equivalent  to  an  eighth-grade  education-— that  could  be  in  Penhsyl- 
vania;-or  New  JYbrkr  or  any  ^placet  . i * 

I think  wd  have  got  a major  upgi;p,dmg  j to  do  on  our  basic 
child  and  youth  education.  We  have  got  a job  to  do  of  making 
sure  that  V those  kids  get  a decent  education  and-'^ave  some 
motivation.  I . think  if  we  could  correct . that,  we  would  have  licked 
a very?  'high  percentage'  of  bur  problem,  for  the  same- reason 
that  ! say  to  you  that  I Have  never  seen  a healthy,  educated  pauper. 

Mr.  Henderson  I have.  ; ^ . -y 

- Mr^  ; Murphy  rVToday  ? In  the- d^^^  ■ 

Mr.  Henderson  ; I have  seen  some  today,  the  good,  educated 
black;-paupers.j;'-:;;V>':'-v^^^^  - .■ 

^ Mrii  Murphy  : Send  them  around,  and  we'll  hire  them.  : ' /* 
— ■ Mr.  Henderson  : Sometimes  they  are  so  educated  that  the  jobs 
offered  them.v;  don't  appeal  to  them,  over  educated  for  the  j bb  op- 
portunities that  come."  ^ ; 

Mr.y  Murphy  ; You  mean  a man  who  is  educated  and  has  a Ph.D. 
in  philosophy  a,nd  wouldn't  want  to  take  a job  as  a foreman  in 


I will  come  back. 


a plant  ? _ 

Mr.  Henderson  : NoLthat. 

Mr.  Murphy:  All  right; 

Mr.  GlBSON  r;  Could  I ask  just  a couple-  more  questions  ? 

Mr.  ; BpNNEN  : We  are  running  short  of  time;;  Could  we'  go  on  ? 
^ Mr^rGlBsp  He ; meptlcmed  a major^^  n isi  industrializa- 

tibm^andTlr^gayevUs  *;s6me  I exam^ 
in  'this thing  InbwFLt  is  easier  fop 

bell's  f would  >defirii^lW  mbtiyatioh  bhd  to  pro- 
ceed ^withRt^  lbca'ticm;iini  j?h^®b  Jcihds : 6^ 

vOn  the  i bthe^  handi ; the 
this  i^uhtry  seems  tp  beMttraqted  f^ 

ai^  5 conceh-trati^  bnd ; so  forth  s and  Ks  ; bn , and 

"and^  uhtih  • the  vareas  ; ^at  W 

-of ; manpower ' wbbV  are^^^^^  t^^ 


the:  mdiistriesWcbme;  f the  industries- are  hot^^’  g 


I wonder  what  your  reaction  to-some  -sort  of  a public  policy 
would  be  that  might  affect,  for  instance,  the^  enormous  amount 
of  spending-— we  put  $50  or  $60  billion  a year  into  defense  spend- 
ing, which  goes  into  Americah  industry. 

By  far  the  vast  majority  of  these  companies  who  receive  these 
funds  for  "defense  spending  are  located  in  these  concentrated 
. urban  areas  that  you  ref  erred  to  in  the  first  part  of  your  testimony. 
What  would  be  your  reaction  to  a -policy  that  said  this  money 
which— this  public  spending,  this  defense  spending,  these  billions 
of  dollars  which  we  spend  each  year  should _go  into  the  devetop- 
ment  of , the  areas  which  We  "have  " discussed,  the  small  towns,  to 
— — enhance  and  - increase  job  opportunities  much  as  we  now  have 
contract  requirements  that  there  must  be  equal  ppportunily  ? 

Mr.  Murphy:  I think  iti  wo^  be  excellent,  insofar  as  practi- 
cable, and  I (ion^t  think  there  has  been  enough^xrf  this.  I think'it  is 
crazy  to  put  a defense  plant  in  a crowded^urban  center.  It's  crazy. 
This  is  because  maybe  the  manager  of -that  plant^ljhis  wife  waiits 
' to  be  in  an  urban  center,  you  know,  a 'little"  tiling  like  this,  but 
I think  it  ought--— it  should  "^not  be  put  in  crowded  oommunities. 
It  is  crazy  to  think  you  can  only  get  skilled  work  forces  in  the 
. ■ urban  places.  ^ v . ■ \ ■ 

This  jhas  been  exploded  time  arid  time  again.  I -would- say  that 
the  Defense  Department  ought  to  spread  these  into  the— --spread 
_jthese  and  decentralize  as  muG^  as  possible.  ^ - " • - 

: We  have  time  for  only  two  more  questions. 

. Mrs.  Gal  dwell?  ..  :7.' 

Mrs.  CAupwELiL, : You  riientiohed  soine  of  the  things  industry 
looks  for  in  a;cpmrriunity.  What  about  schools. and  health  facilities? 
lathis  iTriportant  f or  an  industry  in  determining  a place  to  locate? 
Mr.  Murphy  i If  the"  work  force  is  good  enough,  the 

■ bigger  7the  potential  work  force,  the  lower  grade  the  schools"  can 
be,  bec^ause  you  can  take  a sinaller  percentage,  and  when  we  go 
into  a town,  we  look  into  the  school  facilities.  ^ 

'In  Paris;  Tex.,  for  example,  we  were  extremely  critical  of  the. 
school  Tfacilitie.s,  but  the  pooi^  pf'Clabor  v/as  very  great,  and  we 
worked  with  the  townspeople  and  are  still  working  with  them. 
That  is  also  true  of  Sumter  and  true  of  every  other  place  we 
operate.  ^ . 

We  are  working  with  the  local  community  to  upgrade  the 
schools,  and  of  course  the  additional  income  that  goes  into  the 
town  enables  the  town  to  pay  better  teacher  salaries,  and  I think 

that  industrialization  tends  to  upgrade  the  educational  facilities 
and  educational  "staff.  ; 

But  this  is  not  a primary 

You-  said  youf  ; cbuld  haye  located  in  several -^communities  in 
Texas;^ Why  did.  you  select "Suniter;  arid  why  select  Paris, 

if  there  airi^  anyTquick  pbintsyori:  this? _ > 

— ^--  y^Mrw-i-MtJRPKY^:  ? We  provide  our  own  sewage  disposal  system. 
Im  Suiritef^S.G-^  iwe?  found  a site--rwe;  needed  about  a thousand 

efflueritoaridTprit  it"':b^  on  deep- 

ro6ted:  grasses7-:arid;  it  percolates^,  through  the  grasses  and  purifies 
. - ; ' itself,  arid  in  the  center  thei^  is  a 7;  ^ ^ " ^ 

; 7 Mr7  HENDERSpN  : j There  was  iibthing^^^  7 


Mr.  Murpkij'  ; We  found  a natural  l>o>yl  place  that  (indicating) 

was  good  to  put  a plant.  ' , ^ 

In  Paris,  tliGre  .were  a few  other  firood  sites  - ixirther 

down  the  Brazos  Valley,  but  Paris  is  better  situated—^  , _ ^ 

Mr.  Henderson  : When  did  you  locate  in  Sumter,  ii  I may  asKY 

Mrr  Murphy  : "We  have  been  going  there  about  a year.  - ^ 

The  Chairman  (Mr.  Bonhen)  : Mr.  Fischer,  for  a la^  question. 
Mr.  Fisb.HBR ; -M  Murphy,^  would  it  be ’possible  for  you  to 

supply  us  "With  the  sources  of  your  - demographic  'ligures  ? 

Mr.  Murphy  ; Sure.  I will  send  them  in  a "set.  / ^ , 

Mr.  Fischer:  I would  like  to  know  where  they  came  from,  ana 
where  they---— not  i that- I dbnbt  them;  " ^ ^ 

Mr.  Murphy  : We  checked  them  very  closely. 
i The  !Chairman  :!  We  you,  sir , for  taking  tima  on  your 

;busy  life  to  givCvUs  a ^ ^ « 

"S  Our  next-  witness  is  M!r.]  Alan  Gartner.  Is  he  in  the  audienc^. 
Mr.  Gartner^is^v^iW^^W^Suffolk  >eou  Department 

of  Economic  Opportuni1y^^^^_^  ;^  ‘ ' ‘ 

WeWvelcome  you,  sir.  ^ ■ P:  V . 

Mr.  Gartner  : -Th^^^  hie  *^e  :»(^.  Myron 

Nelson;  of  Riverhead,  N.Y.,  and  the  Reverend  Ben  Burns,  of 

' S6uthhold,M.Y.v;  -r?" ^ ' 

I will  make  a brief  presentatipn,  and  then  we  will  be  available 
f or  questiohs;  Of  course,  it  is  a pleasure  to  appear  before  you, 
and  w^  believe  the"  existence^^^^^^  6 this  Committee  is  evidence  of 
Idle  President  arid  the  country  tow^d  meeting  the  problems  of 

^ One  generally  does:: hot  thiiik  of  New^  Y State  and-  SuffoU< 
County  in  discussing  rural  America.  However,  ‘ I wou*a  like  to 
point  out  that  SuffolkUGounty  is  the  lar^ept  agricultimah  county 
in  Nbw  York  ■ S its^^  p 

fresh  vegetables,  aiid  poultry  -m  it; a major  agricultural  area 

producing"^  over  $7'0  million  annually ^in  farm  products.^^^^^^^^^^  , 

Nc/t  only  is  'Suffolk  CbuhtyT^^which  occupies  the  eastern  two- 
thirds  of  Long  Island— the  most  productive  agricultural  county 
in  New  York  State,  it  is  also  the  fastest  growing  county  m 
State.  From'  a'  1950  population  of  approximatety^300,0P0,  the 
1960  census  showed  a populatibh_in  . excess  of  600,000,^  and  now 
in  I9i67  pi^sbnt  estimates  indicate  a popu^  oLju^  ®hort  of 

-■'■1  million.  ' ‘ 

"Without  comprehesnsiye  planning  we  are  faced  ,with  our  entire 
county  being  oyer  come  with  urban  spirawl,  bur  water  table 
polim^  by  detergents  and  hbusehbld^wastes,  and  ou  seacoast 
raped  "of  its^wetlarids  byl  dredgirig^^^a^ 

is  o vbr  i 90  : milesMlpng  and 
20  miles^vdde;:  is  -faced  with  Va  :b^ 

Unlike:  :fbb  urbah^^  c^ 


mihbrity r group,  . 
isolated;  J-depressing^^ 
hhds  i^itself  ^f  acedt^:  w 


or 


urhanlike  Negro  ghe^^^  the 

gimw^ 


rural  Appalachia ; with  its 
poverty,!  Suffolk  Gbuhty 
different  : type^  of  poverty  : •••  The 
part  " of  the  th® 

in  several  towns ; the  bulk 
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of  the  residents  of  two  State  Indian  'reservations  ; the  several 
thousand  migrant  farmworkers  who  spend  from  4 to  10  months 
per  year _ in  the  county  ; the  seasonally  employed  farmworkers; 
and  by  far  the  largest  single  group  of  poor  in  the  county,  the 
widely  dispersed  white  poor. 

'Without  going  into  specifics,  the  problems  which  our  poverty 
families  face  arc  not  significantly  different  than  those  faced  by 
' poverty  families  elsewhere Little  education,  bad  health,  poor 
housing,  the  "lack  of  training  opportunities,  the  inadequacy  of 
public  and  private^  services  for  . human  needs,  the  interlocking 
web  of  social  problems  which  are  both-the  cause  and  the  further 
product  of  the  poor's  problems,  and  the  ^resulting  lack- of  oppor- 
tunities in  all  areas  of  American  life.  These  problenis  are  made 
all  the  i more  complicated  for  the  recent  in-migrants  from  the 
rural  South  who  bring  v/ith  them  the  heritage  of  'poverty  and 
the  product  of  “facial  discrimination.:  > ; 

We ' find  our  community  ill  equipped  to  deal  in  a significant 
and  comprehensive  fashion  with  these  problems.  There  are  but 
.:a  fevv  programs,  and  they  are  largely  ill  funded,  not  terribly, 
' well  implemented,  and  largely  fragmented.  ""T*  ' 

In  broad  scope,  j^e  prob^  which  we  face  and  the  failure 
of  present  solutions  is  a familiar  reality  to  those  elsewhere  in 
the  country.  ^ ; 

Concerns  about  rural  poverty  often  founder  on  whether  ^ we 
ought  to  plan  to  keep  the  p6or“at  home"  or  to  assume  that  they 
; will -migrate  from  the^^^f  areas  into  the  city  ; and" the;  second 

option  produces  two  further  program  questions,  whether  we 
should  plan  to  prepare  the  people  for  the  sharp  shift  to  urban 
life  or  to  assume  that  it  is  sorrieone  else’s  problem.  -- 

We  w’'oUld  tihe  to  suggest  a dual  program  , which  seeks  . to  meet 
the  two  basic  areas first,  the  needs  of  those  persons  who  wish 
to  remain  rural  residents ; and,  second^  a program  to  meet  the 
needs  of  those  who  are  going  to  migrate  to  the  city.  i 

In  bbth  cases,  the  program  needs  to  be  comprehensive  both 
in  terms  of  design  "and  program  components,  and  integrated  in 
terms  of  direction  and  furiding. 

We.  believe  that  it  is  now  time  to  call  for  a rural  counterpart 
of  the  "demonstration  ^cities"  program.  . ^ 

We  "^beliey  ^ it  is  necessary  to  bring  together  the-  full 

range  of  resources  including^such  a^^  as  housing,  health,  child 
care,  , education,  ; legal  seryibeSj  m training,  and  jobs 

into  a single'cbmprehensive,  unified  funded  program.  As  long  as 
/ there  remain  - only  pieced  programs,  patched  together^  in,  some 
^amorphous  fashion,  we  will  continue^ 

The  prime ; focus  of ^s  a ; program,  designed  to 

serve  both  those  i who  rural  Anierica-  a ' who 

wifiiinpyerbr  ha^  be  in  the  ai^a  of  man- 

pb^l^r  ;traim  means  for  individual  ^ange  and 

■ /communityi;-develb  ^ ” " 

. : We  , h thought'  of  manpower ^ training  in  too  * nar- 

rovy  I iai  f pcus^l  Siich : would 

allow  zerh : skills  and  zero  educationi;  thus 

avbidit^  thb:  shqckihjg •^exclusion" ; of 

, thbse'mpsfih^ need  pf  education ?aha  training;^ 


Throughout  the  period  of  training  and  education  those  with 
family  responsibilities  would'  ifeceive  stipends  no  lower  than  the 
present  ‘.‘poverty  line.” 

As  x^rsons  move  from  a need  for  the  most  basic '-education 
into  the  more  direct  Job  training  aspect,  efforts  should  be  made 
to  integrate.  Such  patterns  as  the  Nelson-Scheuer  programs  of 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity -and  other  programs  patterned 
on  the  concept  of  “new  careers  for  the  poor”  should  be  developed. 

Thus,  we^  will  begin  to  move  to  a situation  where  Jobs  have 
training,  built  into  them  rather  than  holding  a person  from  the 
job  until  he  is  totally  trained.  Special  emphasis  will  be  placed 
upon  those  Job  areas  in  the  broad  human*  services_  field,  not  only 
including  education,  health,  and  welfare  services,  but  also  such 
areas  as  beautification  and  environmental  control.  "• 

It  is  clear  that  expansion  of  employment  opportunities  in-  the 
human  services  occupations  must  be  a function  of  governmental 
effort.  Federal,  State,  and  local.  The'^verwhelming  heeds  in  these 
areas---— estimated  by  pongressman  J ames  Scheuer  at  over  5 mil-, 
lion  npnprpfessionaV  Jobs  needed  ] now— demand  governmental 
response  in  the  support  of  programs  to  provide  'dg^tically  needed 
personnel'  for  education,  health,  child  care,  edunseling,  family 
services,  ’ family  planning,  public  safety,  recreation,  environmental 
improyement,  et  cetera.  - 

Thus,  ;the  quality  of  our  life  as  well  as  the  lives  of  the  newly 
trained  and  ^ employed  will  be  enhanced. 

Also,  traihing;*in  these  areas  will  give  to  the  individual  the 
option— and  is  'not  the  ^opportunity  to  make  meaningful  choices 
the  ;,ye!ry  essence  of  freedom  ?—— of  remaining^ n~  ther  rural  arCa 
or  going  to  the -urban  area  assured  of  a skill  which  is'transferable. 

Intimately  connected  with  this  broad-scale  manpower  program 
will  be  such  ancillary  services  as  health,  legal  services,  housing, 
child  care,  et  cetera.  To  be  successful,  these  services  must  be  an 
integral  part^  of  the  basic  program. 

Let  me  emphasize  a iiioment  two"  special  problems  which  we 
face:  The  "problems low  cost  housing  and  the  absence  of 
public  transportation. 

Bpth  ' these  problems  ^ “lock^  in”  the  iniral  poor — -the  lack  of 
transportation  because  it  denies  mobility;  and  housing  because, 
for  many  , of  the  rural  poor,  housing  and^  poorly  paid  farmwork 
are  provided  by-  the  employer-landlord  and  are.‘  thus  intertwined. 

"We  have,  then^7^  Circular  absurdity : To  improve  their  hous- 
ing, they  must  find  other  emplbyihent ; to  find  other  employment 
is  to  Ipse  ^their  ihadequate  shelter.  Further,  pur  ' mandate  to  pro- 
vide services  for  the  poor  runs  afoul  of  the  ^Farmers  Home  Ad-^ 
ministration's ; insistence  upom  adequate  credit  to  repay  a mort- 


gage..;..  ;-.- . __ , ,,  . , . 

^ W e ' urge  that'  in  the  transportation  area  serious  thought  be 
given  to  public  assistance  for  transportation  as  a basic  social 

In  housing;7  steps  must  be  tak  increase  the  supply  of  low 

cost  * hbusirig.  ? A program  possibilities  are'  a sharp.,  increase 

in  ' Self-help'  ' housing  programs  arid  the  7;  funds  ; to  provide  * the 
necessary  techriica.1 , assistance  and  super  vis  i on  ; the  intr  oduction 
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of  a stipend  system  to  aid  the  ^ poor  to  meet  down-payment 
requirements ; ah  end . to  .the  requirement  that  local  public  hous- 
ing authprities  be  established  Piily  by  cities  and  towns  :^and 
permission  for  the  establishment  of  county  housing  authorities 
and , the  adoption  of  policy  decisions  by  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  to  serve  the  truly  pbor  and  .cpngressional  funding 
to  impleiheht  such;  a decision.  - - 

This  new  program,  which  for  the  present  need  "^pf  a title  we 
can  call  “for  rural  America,’’  will  be  operated  in  at  least  ^twp 
and  perhaps  three  areas. 

In  rural  areas  themselves,  in  such  “half-way”  places  as  Suffolk 
County  (ha,lf-way  in  that  it  is  a stopping  place  for  people  from 
the-  deep  South  mPViiig  toward  the  heart  of  the  city,  as  well  ^ 
half-way  in  that  it  itself  is  in  between  rural  and  urban  America)  ; 
and,  perhaps,  within  the  city  itself . ^ 

For  the"  rural  area,  this  type  of-  comprehensive  program  is 
necessary  if  " we  are  : to  break  through  . .the  lethargy  and  inade- 
quacy of  present  programs,  the  magnitude  of  the  problems  of 
rural  poverty,  most  importahtiy  because  of  the  urgency  of  their 
solution.\.'";--'-  v'~^;:'’;v/:;:/::.fK-;- y -S-:- 

For  those  persons  who  ;^now  live  in  rural  areas,  or  who  h^e-^ 
recently  Jived  in  such  areas/  the  change;  to  an  urban  situation  is 
so  great,  the  break  iU'  the  social  fabric  so  disruptive,  and'  the ,jieed 
for  what  we  may  well  pall  acculturaitioh  so  gr  here,  too, 

. we  must  have  a program  of ; broad  ;diniehsions  and  wide  scope. 

.Obviously,  there  will  ^ be  var iatipps  neicessary  in  the  nature 
of  the  program  jpr  those  who  remai  h in  the  ru  f al  area/  as  oppo  sed 
to  those- wlib  " are  going  ; to " niigra,te  to  t^  a,nd, , equaUy 

obvibusly w and  indeed  cannot  ^Jock-in”  any  family 

V 'to"  aVgiveh:;dhoice;;v/^  n ■ 

However,  f he -broad  rahg^  proposal:  is  the  same  for 

both  groups A 1 compfehehsiye,  highly  integrate  program  with 
its/  heart  ibbirig  ;^n:  intensiv^-^trainin^;  p beginning  with 

th^e  totally:  lacking  in:  training/  and 

b^ad/tr^nihg/:  with:  special  e the  ; humam  sery^ 

<^cPupati6ns,  during  which  traihing^^  p 

stipend  is  provided— -the  traihing/tP  emphasize  flexibility  and  thus 
opening  arid^  m for  the  individuals  both  in 

terms  of  (career  and  geographm^  ( 

- (W,e  recognize  the  impof^^ 

believe  thaly  r^ehtf  in  transportation 

and  rpower  r allow  for  a blend  of  technology,  land, 

and  manpower  which  can  aid  presently  impoverished  rural  areas. 

Further,  we  need  to  use  public  policy  decisions— such  as  loca- 
tion of  government  contractors,  construction  of  government 
buildings,  and  .sp  f orth-^to  effect  change  in  rural -poverty  areas. 

■ / !Basic  t6(  this’^rbgram  is  the  concept  of  ■ c 

tiori./-The  basic  Anderica-h  rural  tr^  of  se^-help  arid  neigh- 

borliness can  be  meanirigf^  applied  to  a public  program  which 

will  thus/perinit  individual  ahd  community  improvement  without 

: ■■depehdehcy^/fef:;-^  ' 

JThe  S^pr  are  not,  we  suggest,  the  ap- 

prdpria^  -(place  s.uch  a ■ program.  In 

every  Case,  they  shdre  spine  of  the  respbhsibility  for  the  failure 
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of  present  prbgi:‘aTri^  toi'”serve  the  heeds  of  the  rural  poor,  indeea 
the  poor  in  general.  Further,^  t^  are  in  one  way  or  another  too 
parochial  to  undertake  a pro^am  of  this  broad  scoxie.  ^ . 

Congress  in  ^bhacting  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964 
did  here  provide  an  agency  with  the  broadest  scope  _of  program 
services^-h^  catholic  of  concerns— the  poor  and  the 

entire  range  of  their  problems.  ^ ^ . 

It  is  ourrrsuggestion,  that  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
provide  that^^breadth  of  scope,  rthat  freedom,  as  ^yet,  from  hide- 
bound bur eaucracy,  that  spark  of  innovation  which  is  absolutely 
essential  as  an  ingredient  to  make  this  prograni  **for  rural 
America”  a reality.  - 

Thank  you.,  V • 

The  Chairman  : Thank  you  for  very  concise  statement. 

Would  you,  for  those  of  the"  Commissioners  and  others  present 
who  don't  know  the  geography  of  New  York  State,  tell  us  what 
the  geography  of  Suffolk  County  is?  . . 

Mr.  Gartner:  The  Island  is  about  120  miles  long.  Moving 
from  west  to  east, . you have  Brooklyn,  Queens,  Nassau  County, 
and  then  Suffolk  County.  The  w people  who 

commute  to  New:^A  Y ah  hour  and  15  minutes  by  train. 

The  eastern  end  would  be  familiar  to  those  w Are  fahiiliar 
with  the  rural  South.  It ; is  yery  much  identical  to  parts  of  the 
*'ural  ' SbuthV'v:'- ' ■ 

; havh  a large'  number  of  migrants.  Both  Reverend  Burns 
r.  Nelson  are  residents  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  county. 

, lit:  Chairman  : Wbuld  they  car^;ty  any  comments  at  all  ? 

Mr,  Burns  i ^I-iwoih  uii^^jp^core  a couple  of  t^ 

AVe  ha^^  found  that  as  yb  away 

from  New  York  City,  and  the  Island  b’ecornes  more  jrural,  the 
incidence  of  poverty  grows.  Whether  this  is  true  of  the  rest  of 
the  tj h ited  States  I cannot  say,  but  I know ; it  is  true  of  Suffolk 

percent  of  the 

pbpulatibn  ~ in  . the^^^  ty  couhty  ^ earned  less  than  ^3 ,000,  but 

in  the  f o"wh  of  Southpld,  'which  is  the  easternihost  town  on  the 
hbrthiside.  of  the'  Island,  t^^  21  percent. 

There  are  several  things  which  tend  to  increase  this . One 
thing.;  is  the  seasonal  aspect  of labon-and  the  low  wages  paid 
for  the  amount  of  work  dbi^ 

Ahothef'  aspect^^^^^^^^^  o^  is  -vitally ; important  to  us,  and 

VMf.  Gafthef  has  cbhcerried  himself  with  in  is  the.  problem 

of  housing.  There  is  hot  ihuch  housing,  but  where  a barn  can  be 
converted  of  a shack  occupied,  there  it  will  be,  and  these  are 
available  in  the  eastern  end  of  the  county,  where  they  are  not 
so  much  available  in  the  western  areas,  so  tha,t . poverty  tends 
to  inci'ease  at  ieast  in  "iricidence,  if  not  iii  number,  compared  -to 
-the  western  part  bf  'the:^cbuhty.^^^^  - ^ 

I am  hot  only  a^^^  m of  the  commission^  but  I am'  a 

"member  of  i^a  t comniuhity  actibn  grb  which  has  tried  to 

work  with  housihg  problerns.  Specifically,  we  have  tried  to  -deal 
with, the  jpfbbleni'df  transient  migrants,  seasonal  labor.^^ 

We  have  worked  w we  have  tried  to  work 

'wi'thin  the  rathe^^^^^  narrow  confines  of  FHA  funding,  both  in  terms 
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of  grants  and  loans,  and  have  found  it  virtually  impossible  to  com- 
bine the  needs  of  the  farmer  as  he  seeks  to  provide  housing  for 
his  labor,  and  our  desire  to  ^better  the  housing  of  the  migrants, 
seasonal  laborers,  ^d  farni  employees.  . 

^ We  worked' out  a^^^  one  instance,  with  a local 

cooperative,  to  completely  rebuild  their  migrant  camp,  the  largest 
one  in  Suffolk  County.  , ■ 

They  went  so  far,  working  with  FHA,  they  went  so  far  as  to 
develop  drawings  for  rebuilding  the  camp,  and  then  in  the  final 
analysis  were  turned  down  on  two  couri^.  One,  they  could  not  get 
a grant  large  enough,  and  then  they  were  not  a nonprofit  organiza- 
tion and  could  not  get  a grant,  grant  money,  from  FHA. 

Housing  is -a  tremendous  problem  in  rural  poverty.  I think- — I 
want  to  touch  for  a bit  on  training,  and  the  problem  of  training, 
which  was  referred  to  in  part  by  the  previous  speaker,  and  to 
which  Mr.  Nelson  wants  to  address  himself  a little  bit. 

But  one  of  the  great  tasks  is  finding  people  to  train  others  to 
do  something.  In  «our  community  action  program,  we  have  found 
that  there  is  a-heed  for  trained  operators  for  a particular  machine. 
This  lockstitch  niachine  is  used  extensively  in  the  industry,  but 
in  order  to  find  somebody  to  t^ch  others  to  use  this  machine,  we 
have  had  to  go  to  NevT:  Jersey,  which  is  oyer  100  miles,  and  in  that 
area  we  have  not  found  somebody  who  can  train  people  to  do  the 
work  needed,  dr  asked  for,  by  a man  who  wants  to  establish  a small 
■ factory  in  the  area.  ; 

I am  sure  that  otHer  industries  could  be  encouraged  if  they 
could  beiassured.  that  adequate  training  could  take  place,  or  would 
take  place,_  on-the-job  training  as  well  as  classroom  training,  and 
money  available  for  that  training,  but. the  procuring  of  professional 
people,  procuring  of  trained  staff,  is‘  a very ^ significant  problem  in 
any  training  prograni  in  the  rural  area. 

_,  I will  let  Myron  talk.  _ 

J Mr.  NMliSON : I /would  like  to  comment  on  the  worker.' A man 
is  hired  on  a potato  farm  for  $75  a week.  This  consists  Of  from 
6:00  in  the  inorning  until  6:00  at  night,  and  also  he  has  to  be  back 
on  Sundays  if  it  is  a real  hot  day,  the  irrigation  pipe  Kas  to  be 
moved,  he  has  to  move  the  irrigation  pipe,  and  he  isn't  paid  for 
that.  ; ..  ^ ' ■■  v 

Now,  the  duck  farmer.  The  duck  farmer  will  pay  about  the 
same.  The  man  works  from  7 :00  till  5 :00,  and  on  Sundays  he  has 
to  go  back  and  feed  the  ducks.  If  there  comes  up  a storni  at  night 
he  has  to  come  back  and  shut  up  the  ducks  and  get  them  inside. 
He  isn't  paid  for  that.  This  is  all  in  the  package  of  $75,  or  $65 
a week. 

Also,  this  causes  a hardship,  and  the.  laborer  is  discouraged.  He 
wante- to^get  offj  1^^  so  he  finds  out  that  he  can  go  on  con-  ~ 

' structftni>  w there  would  be  travel  of,  say,  60  of 

70  miles  (west/  which  Wou^  be  into  the  town  of  Babylon,  Freeport, 
or  like  that,  and  he  has-  no  .money,  and  so  therefore  he  is  willing 
to  get  into  anything  that  he  can  get  into  to  have  a roof  over  his 
: 'head-:,/;:  v ^ - ^ '^V 

This  causes  a;  ghetto,  very  low  because  he  just 

doesn't  have  the  means  to-support  his  family. 

I want  to  say,  too, -that  through  the  OEO  and  the  Suffolk  County 
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Commission  we  have  now — -we  are ‘'now  fortunate  in  the  town  of 
Riverhead  and  the  town  of  Southampton  ^to  have  a job  training 
program.  Now  people  are  able  to  Visit  this  center  and  the  council 
has  been . told  what  they  are  qualified  for,  wKat  better  jobs  th^ 
can  get,  and  things  like  that,  and  they  are  doing  a tremendous  job, 
arid  I feel  that  anything  that  can  be  gotten  to  help  these  people  in 
Suffolk- County  would  be  a great  benefit  to  all  concerned. 

Mr.  BonneN  : Thank  you  very  much.  / ^ 

I am  going  to  start  on  the  left-hand  side.  Bo  you  have  questions  . 

Mr.  Henderson  : I have  a question. 

If  I understand  you  correctly,  your  major  point  is  that  the  exist- 
ing- agencies,  that  is,  the  established  agencies,  have  not  made  a 
dent  in  the  problem  of  poverty  in  Suffolk  County.  Is  this  correct . 
Mr.  Burns:  Yes.  ' 

Mr.  Henderson:  What  is  it  that  you  view  OEO  as  doing  that 
shows  more  success  in  contrast  to  what  has  _be.en^.dpne? 

Mr.  Gartner  : It*s  less  what  I view  OEO,  and  more  the  con- 
gressional riiandate  to  do-^agencies  such  as  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration deal  with  such  a narrow  portion  of  the  problems  that 
face  the  rural  poor  or,  on  the  other  hand.,  the  Manpower  Training 
Act  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  again  a narrow  portion.  ^ 

Thefevare  what  we  find  enormous  ghps  in  trying  to  serve  the 
needsofa'^hblefamily.:  ^^  - 

Mr.  Henderson:  Let's  take  the  MDTA,  for  examp  Is  there 
another  franie work  in  which  training  can  take  place  that  you 
think  will  be‘  more "eff ectiye  ? Set ; a.side  for  a^  moment  the  question 
of  numbers,  which  wre;  understand'  to  be  inadequate,  but  what 
-sabout  the  concept  and  ; the  basic  programing  itself  ? _ 

^ Mr.  Gartner:  V I think  the  concept  has  a number  of  problems 
with  it.  One,  the  general  refusal  of  the  Employment  Service  to 
come  into  rural  areas  with  si^ificant-training  «2ondly, 

the  insistence  that  the  training  pfogram  be  ^ . <-0  em- 

ployment heeds  in  Tthegivemcornnfiunity,  and  therefore  no  recog- 
nition of  the  migration  problem^-  ^ . 

Thirdly,  the  absence  in  most  training  programs  of , a means  for 
the  man  to  ' support  ^his?  family  adequately,  to  support  his  family 
at  the  same  time.  If  we  are~going  to  lure  hini  out,  if  you.  will,  of 
the  migrant  stream  or  bring  him  put ^ of  poverty,  we  have  got  to 

give  him  a chance  toisuppbrt  his  family,  at  the  same  time.  ~ 

Mr.  Bonnen:  Anybody  on  iriy  right?  (No  response.) 

I would  like  to  uiiderline  soriiething.  I am  interested  on  the  em- 
phasis that  you  place  oh  housing  and  transportation,  and  I might 
tell  you  as  a college  professor  with  some  research  into  this  area,  1 
have  discovered  that  no  matter  what  you  do  with  open-country 
budgets,  doing  anaiyses  of  the  y^  expenditures,  the  full  range 

of  open-country  budget,  when  you  go  to  the  low  income  range  the 
fwo  significant  variables  that  stand  out  are  these  two  that  stand 
out  in  assoeiatibri  with  the  high  consumption.  , , 

The  highest  consumptibh,  levels  are  associated  with  the  highest 
quality,  housiiig  and  transportation.  These  f um  up  in  the  welfare 

equation.  . - ' . . . , ,. 

X‘rim  iriterested-to  hear  your  comments.  My  correlations  don  t 
prove  anything,  but  your  observations  on  the  causal  relationships 
are  interesting. ' 


Mr.  Gartner  : It  is  a majorif actor. 

Mr.  Bonnen:  In  the  rural  areas,  this  is  a different  kind  of  rela- 
tionship^ than  you  find  in  the  urban  areas.  The  transportation  and 
housing  in  the  urban  areas  are  not  as  important. 

Mr.  Fischer? 

Mr.  Fischer,:  Can  you  tell  us  where  education  is  not  avail- 
able— - — 

Mr.  Gartner  Cinf©rTuptiijig)  : I can  look  at  the  result  as  it 
affects  us.  We  are  concerned  with  the  poor  rather  narrowly  de- 
fined. For  the  most  part,  they  are  not  eligible  for  the  FHA  loans. 
The  self-help  housing  programs  that  have  gone  up  in  rriany  parts 
of  the  country,  particularly,  for  example,  in  California,  find  that 
the  average  income  of  those  that  receive  FHA  loans  for  self- 
help  housing  is  above  the  ctOTigressionally  mandated  level. 

\ What  we  are  doing  is  at  best  helping  the  richest  of  the  poor, 
and  what  we  are  suggesting  rs;^ome  sort  of  a stipend  program  with 
self-help  housing _ to  get  to  middle  group  of  the  poor. 

Mr.  Fischer:  Why  does  make  loans  to  people  who  are 

relatively  well  off? 

Mr.  Gartner:  I understanid  there  that  it  is  their  interpretation 
of  their  rnandate  regarding  mortgage  repayment,  the  price  at  which 
they  can  sell  mortgage  paper--— theirs  being  a banker-type  operation, 
as  opposed  to  housing  being  geared  to  provide  housing  for  poor 
people. 

Mr.  Fischer  : They  are  o^iraMng  as  a banker?  Then  why  do  you 
need  Section  83  ? 

Mr.  Gartner  : I can't  answer  that  question,  and  I wonder  some- 
times.' . . ■ 

' Mr.  Fischer  : The  Farm  Security  Administration  was  set  up  to 
reach  people  who  weren't  reached  by  the  other  credit  agencies.  Now 
it  seems  to  have  joined  their  ranks.  c . 

Mr.  Gartner  : Our  experience  and  the,  Gkperience  that  was  re- 
lated—a conference  on  rural  poverty  indicates  that  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  nearly  totally  misses  serving  the  poor. 

The  Ghairman  ; Thank  you  very  much,  gentlemen.  W'e  appre- 
ciate you  taking  your  time  to  make  these  statements. 

The  next  witness  is"  the  Honorable  Joseph  Y.  Resnick,  Congress- 
man from  the  26th  District  of  New  York.  ^ 

Mr.  Resnick  : Mr.  Chairman,  first  I would  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  thank  you  and  the  other  members  of  the  Commission  for 
having  me  here  to  d.iscuss  this  very  impoif ant  and  timely  topic. 

j statement  OF  JOSEPH  Y.  RESNICK 

Mr.  Resnick  : As  these  hearings  have  progressed,  here  and  in 
other  cities,  you  have  heard  from  many  experts  about  the  extent  of 
rural  poverty,  its  effects,  and  its  problems. 

You  have  heard  estimates  that  almost  half  of . the  poverty  in 
America  is  in  its  rural  a,reas.  You  have  heard  that  rural  housing  is 
the  worst  in  the  nation ; that  rural  education  and  rural  opportunities 
are  the  worst  in  the:  country ; that  rural  iritellectual  and  cultural 
opportunities  are  far  worse  than  those,  offered  in  urban  areas  ; and 
that,  in  general,  the  quality  of  rural  iiife  lags  far  behind  that  of 
urban'  life.  ' 


Even  the  lowest  levels  of  urban  living  are  measurably  better  than 
the  lowest  levels  of  rural  existence.  _ 

We  Impw  these  problems  are  present  and  that  they  have  existed 
for  a long  time.  But,  v^iJe  we  have  made  efforts  to  develop  programs 
to  help  all  the  poor,  only  about  15  percent— — cite  an  example — of 
the  funds  expended  in  the  OEO’s  community  action  program  goes 
into  rural  areas.  Too  many  Federal  programs  tend  to  stop  at  the 
city  limits.  ^ 

There  are  reasons  for  this.  The  experts  needed  to  Qualify  for 
these  programs  are  generally  available  only  in  city  governments. 
The  technical  studies  can  quickly  be  done  by  city  staffs. 

Small  communities  and  rural  areas  are  thus  shut  out,  by  virtue  of 
insufficient  manpower  and  funds,  from  obtaining  a meaningful 
review  of  their  projects  by  development  agencies.  Rural  projecte 
are  also  smaller  and  thus  cannot  command  the  importance  of  big 
urban  requests  and  applications. 

But  the  biggest  reason  seems  to  be  a universal  refusal  to  face  up 
to  the  unique  problems  of - the  rural  areas,  and  we  have  very  clear 
evidence  of  this.  Last  year  the  Bepai*tment  of  . Agriculture  introduced 
a bill  to  provide  a modest  amount  of  "planning  funds,  for  th^estab- 
lishment  of  rural  community  development  districts. 

This  was  really  no  more  than  the  rural  counterpart  of  similar 
programs  that  have  existed  for  years  for  the  cities.  But  when  the 
time  came  to  stand  up  and  be  counted,  the  bill  ^was  defeated,  largely 
because  this  was  one  of  the.'few  bills  we  see  in  Congress  that-  was 
opposed  by  just  about  every  important  group — the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,'the  labor  unions,  and  the  Farm^  Bureau.  . _ ^ ^ _ 

Another  determined  effort  in  this  direction  was  made  with  the 
establishment  of  the  Rural  Community  Development  Service,  an 
agency  within  the  Department  of.  Agriculture,  whose  purpose  it 
was  to  promote  the  interests  of  pur  rural  areas  and  to  coordinate 
the  efforts  of  all  Government  departments  toward  this  end. 

However,  the  R CDS  has  been  virtually  choked  out  of  existence 
by  lack  of  funds— one  more  example  of  how  Americans  rural  areas 
are  being  shortchanged.  . . , , ,,  , 

Howev0r,  W0  are  now  coming*  to  r0aliz0  that  if  W0  cion  t ac^now, 
it  will  be"  too  late.  Our  cities  are  dangerously  overcrowded  and 
becoming  more  so  every  day,  and  our  rural  areas  are  threatened  with 
virtual  abandonment.  , 

' I believe  these  problems  have  one  root  cause- — ^lack  of  economic 
opportunity.  The  rural  areas  are  not  able  to  hold  onto  their  young, 
their  most  capable,  or  their  most  ambitious,  and  they  lose  people, 
these  people,  to  areas  which  can  provide— or  at  least  seem  to  prom- 
ise— economic  opportunities — —the  cities,  the  urban  areas. . 

* Unfortunately,  the  people  who  are  most  likely  to  migrate  to  the 
cities  are  precisely  those  that  rural  areas  urgently  need.  And  when 
these  people  leave  the  farms,  we  all  suffer.  ^ . - . : , 

One  way  to  reverse  this  trend  and  to  rebuild  a vital  rural  society 
in  America  is  to  improve  economic  opportunities  in  rural  areas. 
Where  there  is  economic  opportunity,  there  is  industry,  and  avail- 
able jobs  ; and  where  jobs  are  available,  there  are  working  people, 
tax  revenues,  homesi  better  schools,  better  community  services  and 
better  cultural  environment.  / _ 
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It  is  my  belief  ths  iltimately  the  problems  of  our  rural  areas 
would  be  on  the  way  uoward  solution,  if  not  automatically,  then  at 
least  gi*adually- — after  a large  wage-earning-  population  has  been 
developed. 

The  most  acute  problem  is  the  lack  of  available  credit  and  financ- 
ing for  industries  desirous  of  locating  in  rural  areas.  Ai  General 
Motors  or  an  E.  I-  duPont  would  not  have  much  trouble  setting  up 
a plant  in  a rural  area.  But  a small  or  middle-sized  business  would 
be  hard  put  to  find  necessary’'  credit  and  financing — and  an  individual 
seeking  to  start  a business  in  a rural  area  might  almost  fotrget  the 
whole  idea!  „ 

Rural  banks  are  by  nature  too  conservative — and  ver^’-  often 
simply  too  small — to  finance  these  busin^ses  and.  the  majority  of 
Federal  progrrams  are  geared  toward  urban  enterprise. 

"What  is  needed  in  rural  areas  is  a massive  dose  of  assistance — 
financing  specifically  intended  for  industries  and  resorts  that  wish 
to  locate  in  rural  areas.  This  is  not  a need  that  is  unknown  or 
unrecognized.  , 

In  fact.  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Freeman  made  a speech  on  this 
subject  only  2 weeks  ago.  lie  is  to  be  coirintended  for  his  under- 
i^tanding  and  sympathy  for  this ^problem.  But  we  must  give  him, 
' liihd  the  nation,  the  tools  to  do  the  job.  It  is  not  enough  tb  recognize 
the  problem.  We  must  provide  means  for  accomplishing  the  ends 
ifchat  we  want  to  reach.  . ^ 

Last  year,  I introduced  a bill  which  I called  the  Rural  Renaissance 
Bill,  which  would  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  work^ing 
through  the  Farmers  Home  Administration,  to  participate  with 
State.and  local:  interests  in  the  financing  ofibusiness  and  industrial 
and  resort  concerns,  as  well  as  other  recommended  enterprises  in 

This  year  I am  introducing  an  expand^sj*  b'M 

I am  calling  the  Rural  Opportunities  am  h f hat  this 

legislation  will  wake  up  rural  areas  and  help  them  obtain  a slice 
of  the  pie  that  all  the  rest  of  the  country  is  getting. 

Basically,  my  bill  provides  for  the  granting  of  low' interest,  long- 
term loans  through  the  Farmers  Honie  Administration  to  industrial 
establishments  and  recrea-tional  enterprises,  resort  enterprises,  com- 
mercial enterprises,  who  wish  to  locate  in  rural  area,s. 

It  would  establish  a revolving  fund  of  $300  million  to  be  loaned 
to  these  facilities  as  a supplement  to  any-other— Federal  assistance 
available  to  the  applicants ; fast  tax  write-offs  for  such  firms  is 
another  feature  of  the;  bill. 

One  of  the  major  goals  of  the  Rural  Opportunities  Bill  is  the 
alleviation  of  an  actual  problem  of  the  cities— overcrowding.  Our 
cities  are  overcrowded  because  of  the  mass  influx  of  people  from 
rural  areas,  people  who  are  ill  educated,  ill  trained;  and  ill  suited 
to  city  life  and  crowded  city  conditions. 

And  the  saddest  part  of  the  story  is  that  many  of  these  peoESle 
come  to  the  cities,  not  because  they  relish  city  life,  but  because  thesre 
is  nothing’ else  for  them  at  home-^  ^ 

Just  this  week,  the  New  York  Times  featured  a front  page  story 
- about  cutbacks  in  employment  for  cotton  farmworkers.  Increased 
mechanization  has  forced  these  people  out  of  work,  and  while  the 
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workers  do  not  want  to  leave  their  homes*  there  is  nothing  else  for 
them  to  do. 

Their  choice  is  either  to  starve  or  to  try  their  luck  elsewhere.  And 
elsewhere  is  usually  the  city,  where,  as  we  know,  most  are  doomed 
to  poverty  and  bitter  disappointment. 

If  this  program  is  successful  enough,  we  can  not  only  stem  the 
flow  of  people,  but  we  might  everr  actually  be  able  to  reverse  the 
trend.  I can  quote  from  my  own  personal  experience. 

About  20  years  ago  I established  a factory  just  outside  a tiny 
resort  community  in  upstate  New  York,  about  1/00  miles  north-  of 
New  York  City,  in  my  hometown  of  Ellenville.  IProvidence  smiled 
on  this  enterprise  and  as  it  grew  we  found  that  not  only  were  we 
putting  local  people  to  work,  but  we  were  attracting  people  from 
New  York  City  and  other  cities  many  cmles  away.  The  permanent 
population  of  the  rural,  area  in  the  vicinity  of  the  plant  has  grown.  .. 

We  are  not  giving  enough  attention  tonthe  training  and  retraining 
of  displaced  farmworkers.  Considering  the  rate  at  which  farm- 
workers are  being  forced  off  the  farm  into  an  industrial  environ- 
ment,.we  simply  are  not  doing  what  has  to  be  done  in  order  to  retrain 
them;  for  the  Idnd  of  jobs  that  are  available.  Itisfronic  that  in  many 
areasfjside  by  side  with  the  vacancies  for  trained  mechanics,  machin- 
ists, and  other  skilled  and  semiskilled  trades,  exist  large  pools  of 
unemployed  men  andWomen  living  on  welfare,  who  cannot  find  jewbs 
because.ifheylaclcthenecessaryskills- 

It  is  about  time; We  started  playing  the  “'dhting  game,”  and  match 
iBp  our  /ijobs  and  our  people. 

Because  of  the  oveCTiding  of  prebleis^,  1 

ref'p??ctftply  :^iii*icuVture  that  he  ©sffeab- 

lish  Wn  Assi^ant  Secretary  who  would_^^  i^  solely  aaad  exclusively 
c<aneerned  with  rural  development.  In  this  way  we  would  helpt  givre 
tbds  simatter  the  attention  it  deserves. 

'These  ideas  are  not  a cure-all— -but  they  will  be  a beginniim^ 
have  learned  that;  the  “ostrich  approach”  does  not  work.  Hf  we 
i^ore  our  prpbleins,  they  do  not  go  away.  They  just  get  big^a^ 
mare  expensive.  ; ' tr- 

ITbere  are  other,  interrelated  problems  which  face  our  rura^ip®^. 
For  "example,  these  people  have  no  poli  tical  base.  They  havc^o  cW© 
to  turn  to  when  they  are  faced  with  problems. 

As  chairman  of  the  rural  development  subcommittee  of  theSHcwflise 
/ “Agriculture  Committeer  I believe  these  probletufis  are  the  prin^cen- 
cem  'of  this  subcommittee.  This  subcommittee  wants  to  do/^m^y- 
thing  it  (jan  to  help.  It  will  serve  as  an  open  >^qqr  offleiayfe  ^and 

organizations  who  need  help  and  do  hot  kno^  where  to  tunnn= 
ilf  we  ^e  to  best  utilize  the  resources  of  oair  houmtryside,  w^eihiUst 
do  ^someldiing'  soon.  And  our  most  valuable  resource,  peopli^  can 
only  )be  put-  to  use  if  we  start  now  to  make  Ifife  in  rural  Arai^rica 
m'^aningful  amd.  rewarding.  ^ _ 

T'COTnsi<lleT*  proposals  I have  made wi31  help  revitaliz^rural 

America  andlitheffeby  stem  the  flow  of  people  and  resources  ^ 1!^e 
citi®B.  Ouar  rural-areas  will  then  return  to  theiir  traditional  ;^ice  as 
avjpu^spelii5Usis^  in  the  American  economy:,  and  wal  1 thies  bene- 
fit the  « ,, 

- The  CJimiBMAN  ( Mr.  ^Stanley) ::  Thank  ypu  very  mu^f,..  ^ Mr. 
ResMck.  We  deeiply  appreciate  your  taking  tame  out  of  v/Kat  we 


Imow  is  a terribly  lieayy  schedule  to  come  down  and  talk  to  the  Com- 
mission about  these  important  matters. 

There  seems  to  be  a lot  of  interesting  material  in  the  statement 
you  have  made,  and  Mr.  King  wants  to  inquire,  if  you  don’4;  mind. 

Mr.  King  : I apologize  for  coming  in  late.  We  were  over  at  the 
White  House  and  wre  had  to  get  our  dinner  on  the  run. 

I was  interested  in  your  statement  of  establishing  an  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Had  you  elaborated  on  that  in  the  early 
part  of  your  remarks  before  I got  to  the  table  here? 

Mr.  Resnick  : No.  We  now  have,  as  you  know,  as  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Rural  Development  and  Conservation,  George  Baker,  but 
if  you  look  at  the  table  of  organization  of  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment, you  find  that  by  and  large  that  is  a misnomer.  There  are  many, 
many  functions  he  has  to  supervise,  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion, Soil  Conservation,  and  all  sorts  of  other  things. 

' . My  hope  would  be  that  we  would  have  an  Assistant  Secretary 

who  would  have  only  the  job  of  revitalizing,  building  up,  the  irural 
areas.  I;  think  we -are  all  aware  that  while  we  have  large  rural  areas, 
very  few  of  the  people  who,  live  in  these  rural  areas  make  a living 
from  the  farm  any  more,.ahd  so  it  is  not  really  a farming  problem, 
it  is  not  really  an  agricultural  probiem.^^^^^ 

We  need  someone  who  would  be  in  a position  to  ride  herd  on  all 
the  other  agencies.  The  SB  A isvone  of  them,  for  example. 

Mr.  King  c I'm  sure  you  know,  they,  have,  in  a pilot  effort  now,  of 
- coordinating,  under  the  Secreta^  hiniself,  all  the  Federal  agencies, 
whether  it  be  HXJD,  and  I thihk  I shoulddike-to  draw  out  for  the 
record,  you  would  like  to  make  a recommendation  that  an  Assistant 
Secretary_of  Agriculture  would  make  that  his  one  job  of  serving 
rural  and  poor  Anierica;  arid  1 think  it's  a very  excellent  suggestion, 
andlwouldliketohaveyousaychat." 

Mr.  Resnick:  Yes,  that  is  exactly  what  I am  saying,  and  the 
administrator  of  that  program,  Mr.  Burkett,  would  be  here,  l am 
. sure,  to  testify.  Unfortunately,  he  was  ill,  and  is  just  recovering 
nowfromaye^/seriousillness- 

But  this,  basically— if  he  could  be  raised  to  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary level,  to  give  it  the  importance  that  it  needs,  one  of  the  problems 
that  I tried,  to  bring  out  in  my  statement  briefly  is  tha-t  I know  from 
my  own  expeirience  that ' the  small  coririnunities  that  I represent 
simply  don't  know  how  to  get  involved  in  the  Federal  programs, 
whether  it  is  HUD,  or  SBA,  or  OEO.  w” 

We  don't  have  the  people,  we  don't  have  the  know-how. - 
I do  the  best  l can  as  Congressmain  of  the  District  to  let  them  know 
what  programs  are  available/*  but  that  can  be  a full-time  job  in  itself. 

Mr.  King:  I think  that's  a very  excellent  suggestion  for  our 
testimony. 

Mr.  Resnick  : Thank  you.  I fecV  very  strongly — -as  I pointed  out, 
again,  if  I may  go  back  briefly ; it's  in  the  statement— —that  what 
hapiiens  is  that  rural  America  gets  shortchanged.  There  is  no.  ques- 
tion 'about  it.  In  legislation— we  had  the  rural  community  develop- 
ment, which  would  “ give  planning  money.  It  was  a voluntary 
■ program.  -:'- ; 

It  would  give  planning  money  so  that  one  or  two  or  three  counties 
could  fifet  together  arid  plan  jointly  for  the  facilities  that  they  need. 
'Well,  it  never  gbt  to  the  floor  of  Congress.  As  I pointed  out,  I 


think  it  is  the  only  bill  I have  ever  seen  in  Congress — haven't  been 
there  that  long — ^but  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  ganged  up  on 
it,  and  the  Irbor  unions,  and  the  Farm  Bureau,  and  I believe  that 
was  the  first  ^ time  th^t  those  three  organizations ' were  ever  all 
against  one  piece  of  legislation.  (Laughter.) 

This  is  the  problem  that  we  face. 

The  CHAIRMAN':  Why  were  they  against  it? 

Mr.  Resnick  : W^l,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  from  what  I 
gather,  simply  didn't  understand  it,  -They  claimed  that  it  was  a 
IK>wer  grab  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  that  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  you  know,  was  going  to  kind  of  wipe  out  county  lines 
and  set  up  mban  renewal  and  development  and  that  sort  of  thing, 
and  it  was  the  Federal  Government  moving  in., 

The  unions  were  against  it  because  they  felt  that  this  would  lead 
to  piracy,  that  this  would  lead  to  factories  being  brought  out  into 
rural  areas  which  are  basically  nonunion. 

The  Farm  Bureau  was  against  it  because  they  are  against  every- 
thing. (Laughter.) 

Mr.  &NG : That  was  very  eloquently  put.  - 

Mr,  Rx.u>der  : I was  late,  too,  in  gettingback,  and  I apologize.  But 
apparently  you  are  going  to  industrialize  the  countryside,  your  plan 
to  solve  this  problem,  and  I don't  find  any  fault  with  this. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  what  are  you  doing  for  the  agri*£ulturists 
themselves?  Of  course,  a lot  of  i>eople  say  you  are  already  subsidiz- 
ing these  above  and  beyond,  but  if  you  will  get  out  and  farm  a little 
and  get  the  investment  that  you  have  today,  you  have  to  have  some- 
where between  ^JL  00,000  and  $200,000  invested. 

In  my  opinion,  something;  in  the  farming  area-  itself  must  -go 
along,  because  if  jrou  allow  your-  small'f  arnffin tq*do^  adittle  f arming 
and  give  a little  economic  help,  to  him  while  he  does  the  job— I have 
seen^this^  done.  , " \ ■ 

Mr.  Resnick  : Y es,  I agree  with"  you.  First,  I feel  that  the  large 
farmer,  the  commercial  farmer,  the  man  who  does  have  the 
$100,060pr  $20.0,000  investment,  I do  not  think  he  would  qualify  as 
rurjal  poor.  He  has  some  problems,  as  every  farmer  does,  as  you  all 
do,buthedoes"notqualifyastheruralppor.  - 

But  the  problem;  is,  as  farrhs  are  mechanized  and  as  the ^ use  of 
fertilizer  and  equipment  increases,  only  the  best  land  is  utilized,  so 
that  the  far mer. with  80  acres  of  hillside  land  and  recks,  he  cannot 
compete  any  ipore.  He  couldn't,' even  if  he  was  willing  to  work  for 
nothing.  v 

He  still  cannot  make  a living  on  those  80  acres  that  he  could  10 
years  ago  or  20  years  ago,  and  I might  add  that  I know  whereof  I 
speak,  because  my  father  had  a farm  like  that,  80  acres  of  hills  and 
rocks,  and  we  could  make  a living  from  it -20  years  ago.  You  can't 
do  that  any  more.  — H . 

And  so  this  farmer  has  a choice  of  either  leaving  the  area  and 
going  to  the  city  where  he  doesn't  have  the  skill  or  th«  temperament 
or  anything  else,  or  staying  there  and  staying  on  welfare  and,  you 
know,  live  the  life  of  degradation  and  no  self-respect. 

When  industry  comes  into  an  area— -again  it  is  in  my  testimonjT-^ 
we  know  from  experiehce,  personal  experience;  in  my  home  town  I 
started  a company.  It  is  called  Channel  Master  Corporation.  We 
mahufacture  TV  antennas  and  so  forth.  We  employ^  a thousand 
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people  there  now-  We  have,  many  i>eople  who  maintain  small  farms 
and  worh  for  us.  , , , - 

We  have  many  jjeople,  because  the  sonror  daughter  or  the  wife  is 
working  at  Channel  Master,  they  can  maintain  their  farm,  they  can 
maintain  their  home  in  the  country,  where  the  father-  is  working 

his  farm.  ■ , ^ ^ , 

So  that  this  is  the  binding  force  to  the  rural  area.  I feel  very 
strongly  that — ^it  is  the  source  of  income.  ^ ^ ^ 

One  of  the  other  points  that  I try  to  make,  and  I think  it  is  a very 
important  point— I am  trying  to  keep  my  statement  as  brief  as 
possible — ^but  we  have  also  seen  the  effects  of  resorts  and  recrea- 
tional facilities  in  doing  tliis  exact  same  thing,  of  keeping  a com- 
munity together,  a rural  area  together- 

Fishing  preserves,  hunting  preserves,  game  preserves,  ski  slopes, 
golf  clubs,  resotts  of  the  type  that  you  require  today,  witii-sWimmmg 
pools,  and  so  on.  It  used  to  be  a man  could  convert  a farmhouse  and 
be  in  the  resort  business.  Well,  he  cannot  do  that  any  more.  Thaf  __ 
day  is  gone,  broause  it  is  too  cheap  to  fly  to  Florida. 

This  is  a very  imi>ortant  part,  because  more  and  more  people 
living  in  the  cities  want  to  get  back  to  the  country.  They  want  to  go 
to  resorts.  They  want  to  get  out  of  the  cities. 

One  of  the  features  of- my  bill,  I might  add,  and  I think  it  is  ve^ 
important,  I propose  that  the  loan  limit  be  $4*5  million,  and  Ime 
reason  that  I put  such  a high  limit  on  it  is  so  we  can  get  meaningfifl 
concerns  there  so  that  we  won't  have  to  depend  only  on  small  and 
medium-sized  businesses.  So  someone  can  go  in  there  and  put  m a 
decent-sized  plant  which  would  hire, a couple  of  hundred  people,  and 

that  sort  of  thing,  so  that  we  could  really ' , v , i 

Mr.  Rudder  (interrupting)  : What  do  you  propose  to  do  to  help 
this  fellow  buy  this  60  acres  or  10  acres  in  the  country  as  a home  so 
he  can  stay,  there,  because  the  family  grows  up,  and  the  80  acres  he 
had  is  divided- — — 

Mr.  RESNICK  (interrupting)  : There  is  money  available  for  th^ 
now.  The  Farmers  Home  Administration  is  doing  an  admirable  job 
of  helping  the  farmers  vrho  want  to  stay  on  the  land.  _ 

Last  fall, -I  had  the  honor  and  privilege  of  accompanying  Secre- 
tary Freeman  on  a tour  through  the  district,  and  we.  visited  places 
where  a guy  Worked  from  scratch  and  worked  hard,  and  through 
FHA  was  able  to  get  a herd  and  a home  and  got  200  or  300  acres  of 
pastur eland,  so  he  was  what  you  would  call  a commercial  farmer.  ^ 
So  I think  that  aspect  of  it  is  being  handled  very  well.  The  part 
that  isn't  being  handled  is  the  fellow  who  is  off  the  80  acres,  and  for 
one  reason  or  another  he  had  not  been  able  to  get  back  into  farming 
This  is  the  man  that  is  in  trouble,  and  this  is  the  rnan^who  would 
come  to  work  in  our  factories  if  we  could  get  them  out  there. 

The  Chairman:  Mr.  Gibson?  , . 

Mr.  Gibson:  Mr.  Congressnian,  I am^  not  by  any  means  in  tne 
Chamber  of  Commerce  or  a representative  of  it,  but  as  you  have 
talked,  I have  been  curious  why  this  type  of  nonagricultural^evel- 
opnient  that  you  have  envisioned  being  done  within  the  Departnient 
of  Agriculture,  rather  than' ah^^E  Development  Admimstra- 

*^^Mr?^RBSNiCK  (interrupting)  : Well,  the  Economic  Development 
Association  was  set  up  for  distressed  areas.  Which  is  good.  I have 
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no  problem  with  that,  either.  The  problem  is  tJiat  some  counties 
virinally  slipped  into  oblivion. 

You  might  say  they  are-depressed,  and  they^on’t  know  they  are 
depressed.  They  are  virtually  extinct.  Nothing  happet^s. 

Again  I specie  from  personal  experience.  The  26th  District  of 
New  York  comprises  five  counties,  TJlster,  Columbia,.  Greene,  Scho- 
harie, and  Dutchess.  Dutchess  is  one  of  the  fastest  growing  counties 
— ^it  is  a boom  area— -because  IBM  is  settled  there. 

As  a matter  of  fact,  my  district  has  more  IBM  production  workers 
than  any  other  district  in  the  country.  Land  values  are  going  up, 
unemployment  is  virtually  nonexistent,  and  so  forth. 

Ulster  County,  where  my  plant  is,  and  where  we  have  resort 
industry,  is  another  boom  area,  and  it  is  growing.  Northern  Ulster, 
where  we  do  not  have  it,  is  becoming  deserted.  Communities  that 
flourished  20  years  ago  are  boarded  up. 

We  go  north  from  there  into  Greene  County  and  Schoharie  County, 
and  these  two  counties  are  officially  classified  as  depressed  counties, 
and  are  available. for  economic  aid.  These  counties  just  can*t  get 
g^ing  again.  They  could  if  money  were  available  to  them  for  the 
type  of  industry  and  resort  a;s  I described — ski  resorts  and  that  sort 
of  thing.  7 ■ 

Again,  uiTLfprtunately,  because  you  nmight  say  the  ambitious  and 
the  young  have*  left  these  places,  they  find  it  very  difficult  to  get 
started.  They  find  it  very  difficult  to  take  advantage  of  the  programs 
that  are  there. 

They  come  to  me  and  say, “Well,  how  can  we  get  a factory  here?** 
I tell' them  how.  They  have  txii  puild  one.  If  you  build  a factory, 
people  usually  come  in  and  Tfili  it  up7if  the  rent  is  right. 

They  can't  get  the  rhoney  fiDgether  to  build  the  factory,  and  they 

go  slowly  downward.  7 V \ . 

Schoharie  County,  I Imight  add,  had  more  people  living  in  it 
during  the  Civil  War  than  it  does  today,  and  this  is  only  half  an 
hour  from  Albany,  N.  Y.,  which  is'  again  a growing  metropolis. 
They  have  got  less  people  there  today,  it  has  the  highest  unemploy- 
ment rate,  the  ^ highest  illiteracy  rate,  the  lowest  per  capita,  per 
family  income,  in  New  York  State,  and  so  on. 

So  there  is  why 71  feel  that  if  we  could  blanket  counties  like  these 
and  provide  the  capital  so  that  we  could  get  industry,  so  that  we 
could  get  resort -entrepreneurs  into  areas  such  as  that,  we  could 
rebuild  these  areas  and  get  people  to  stay; 

' The  Chairman  : Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Congressman.  Again, 
let  me  say  we  appreciate  your  coming  down. 

Mr.  Resnick  : Thank  you  very  much. 

The  CHAIRMAN  : Mr.  Robert  E.  Simon,  please. 

STATEMENT  OF  ROBERT  E.  SIMON 

Mr.  SiMOM  : I am  here  as  president  of  Reston,  Va.,  Inc.,  devel- 
opers of  the  new  town  of  Reston,  which  is  located  about  18  miles 
West  of  Washin^on,  D.C.,  in  Fairfax  County, 

The  Chairman:  Before  you  begin,  let  me  extend  our  apologies 
for  keeping  you  waiting.  We  are  appreciative  of  your  coming.  You 
were  to  testify  at  12  noon.  The  White  Eouse  sort  of  interfered  with 
those  plans,  but  we  are  glad  you  stayed  around.  We  are  interested 
in  hearing  what  you  say,  ^ ^ ^ 
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bad.  I thought  I was  rescheduled  for 
2 :30,  so  it  has  been  only  an  hour^  and  it  has  been  an  interesting  one 

forme."'-  ' ■ - ^ ' tj- ' 

First,  let  me  define  what  we  at  Reston  mean  by  a new  town.  It  is 
a planned  community  with  an  economic  base  of  its -owji,  where 
people  may  both  live  and  work,  which  offers  a variety  of  housing 
suited  to  the  heeds  and  incomes  of  all  who  work'there,  and  contains 
educational,  recreational , arid  community  facilities  as  an  integral 

part  of  the  community  development  from  the  ^beginriing.  ^ . 

The  kind  of  coritiTnunity  we  are  building  is  directly  related  to 

and  part  of  the  overall  plan  for  the  Washingtom  metropolitan 
area.  It  is  quite  possible,  however,  that  the  planning  .principles 

under  which  Reston  is  being  developed  are  applicable  both  to 
the  creation  of  wholly  new  commu  t*elated  to  a large 

metropolitori  area  and  the  la,rge  older  central  cities  which  serve 
as  the  urban  core  of  our  metropolit^^^  - ^ ^ , 

There  is  a differerice,  however;  between  building  a^satelnte 
community  iri  a metropolitan  area  rind  building  a new  city  m the 

more  rural  areas.  The  first  consideration  is  size.  . 

A lar^e  number  of  people  are  required  to  support  the  social, 
educatiorial,  and  cultural  institutions  riec^sary  for  a mode™ 
community.  Most  of  the  new  towns  under  ™ 

country  today  preparing  for  populations  in  the  50,000  to 

■ 100,000  ■range.,':  'v  - ^ ' ■ - ■ " ^ 

Larger  populations  for  these  satellite  mew  towns  are  not 
quired  only  because  these  towns  will  be  part  of  highly  populated 
metropolitan  areas  arid  can  thus  share  many  of  the  expensive, 
and  unique  facilities  already  in  these  urban  areas.  These  facilities 
range  'in  the  case  of  Reston,  from  a m 

National  Gallery  of  Art,  system  to 

five  universities.  .■  / : . , 

New  towns  constructed  iri  rural  areas  would  require  much 
larger  populations  in  order  to  support  the  educational,  cultural, 
and  social  institutions  modern  Americans  expect  of  their  com- 
munities. ' ■ ■ '■  -■  ■ , • ■ , , . „ 

It  is:  difficult  to  set  a pat  figure  for  what  the  population  of  a 
new  town  in  a rural  area  should  be,  but  I would  suggest  that 

250,000  people  is  a minimum.  ' , 

Assuming  that  250,000  people  is  a feasible  number  of  people 
- around' w’hich' toi  j plan  the  new  : community,  the  second  cpns^idera- 
tiori  is  the  ecoriomic  base  for  the  community- — the  provision  of 

Enoujrh  employment  must  be  available  in  the  community  to 
support  the  entire  population.  Whereas  in  the  satellite  community 
enough  industry  must  locate  in  the  town  to  provide  an  economic 
l>£iS0  th©  (IgvbIq  it  is  iiiilik©ly  thsit  all  th©  pcppl©  wno 

live  in  the  towri  will  work  there,  or  vice  versa,  though  we  assume 
a large  percentage  of  the  people  will  choose  to  do  both.  In  a rural 
area,  employment  oppdrturiities  will  have  to  exist  for  all  those 

who  * wish  to  live  in  the  new  town.  '■  

Additionally,  manpower  retraining,  the  education  for  new 
skills  for  hew  jobs,  will  also  be  much,  more  important  in  order 
tp  enable  the.  people  corning  to  the  new  town  to  work  in  the  new 
industries  established  there.  ’ 
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WTiile  employment  in  the  service  industries  is  rising*  at  a more 
rapid  rate  than  in  manufacturing  industries,  it  seems  doubtful 
to  m^  e^ept  in  veiy  unusual  _ cases,  that  service  industries  can 
provK^  ^tx^  jobs  that  will  be  needed  for  a whole  community.  .A. 
mix  of  industries  at  the  outset  would  also  ensure  that  the  com- 
munity did  not  become  a company  town.  " 

a new  town,  I noted  that  the  community 
facihties^must  be  developed  from  the  outset.  There  are  two  basic 
reasons  for  this. 


First,  I believe  that  the  facilities  in  a community  are  at  .least 
as  important,  and  perhaps  more  important,  than  the  housing— 
and  this,  incidentally,  applies  to  communities  new  and  old.  Sec- 
ond, the . introduction  of  facilities  at  an  early  stage  of  develop- 
ment is  a dynamic  influence  on  the  community' which  permits  the 
residents  themselves  to  participate  in  the  later  planning  of  addi- 
tional facilities,  and  to  j^ve  shape  and  definition  to  the  kind  of 
community  they  want. 

, _ Riston;  has  already  shown  that,  given  appropriate  facilities, 
the  residents  of  a community  will  develop  institutions  and  pro- 
grams for  their  use.  The  inclusion  of  a multipurpose  auditorium 
in  our  pilot  project,  for  example,  led  to  the  founding  of  a drama 
group,  a-chorale,  a children’s  choir,  and  many  other  institutions 
which  haye  made  continual  use  of  the  hall. 

These  institutions  may  not  have  developed  at  all  were  the  audi- 
torium omitted  from  the  planning,  or  they  may  have  come  into 
being  only  after  many  years.  ^ 

The  Riis  houses  in  New  Y ork  City  illustrate  the  same  principle 
applied  in  a culturally  deprived  area.  An  amphitheater  included 
in  that  low  income  pro j ect  receives  constant  use;  Had  it  not  been 
included  in  the  planning,  many  of  the  residents  who  presently 
enjoy  its  active  use  might  be  spending  their  leisure  time  passively 
watching  their  teleyisipn  sets  or  otherwise  wasting  their  time. 

Americansr  haye  more  time  to^  spend  as  they  like  than  ever 
increased  free  time,  is  often  called  a problem.  Some 
hoh&ewives  compla;ih  of  boredom  because  they  have  nothing  to  do 
when  they  finish  the  day’s  chpr 

Some  husbands  spend  their  evenings  in  bars  because  no  other 
social . institutions  serve  their  neighborhood.  Some  teenagers  get 
into  trouble  because  making  mischief  seems  more  interesting  than 
doing:  nothing.  Of  course,  hone  of  this'  would  apply  to  anybody 
who'is  on  the  farm,  but  it  would  start  to  apply  as  soon  as  he 
moved  to  the  city.^  ^ 

But  free  ^ time  also  represents  a great  opportunity.  For  the 
housewife,  it  can  mean  time  to  continue  her  education.  For  the 
it  can  mea  bring  out  an  old  trombone  and  join 

an  arnateur  jazz  band.  For  the  teenager,  it  can  mean  time  for 
active  participation  in  sports. 

The  fiii^rence  between  f^  as  a 'problem  and  free  time^ 

^®  !^^  9PPbrtunity  depends  oh  the  availability  of  opportunity- 
creating  facilities.  And  anticipating  what  facilities  are  needed 
IS  a matter  of  social  planning  V 

This  does  not  mean  telling  people  how  to  spend  their  time,  but 
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rather  providing"  a multitude  of  facilities,  social  institutions  and 
programs  to  make  possible  interesting  and  worthwhile  alterna- 
tives for  the  use  of  leisure  time. 

What  kind  of  institutions  and  programs?  Institutions  and 
programs  which  are  designed  to  meet  the  social  and  intellectual 
needs  of  modern  urban  residents— —educational,  health  and  wel- 
fare, and  cultural  programs  which  people  want  in  a modern 
city.  • ' ' 

The  use  of  community  facilities  illustrates  and  reinforces  the 
view  that  the  individual  must  be  the  basic  planning  module  of  any 
community,  regardless  of  whether  it  is  new  or  old,  in  or  out  of 
a major  metropolitan  area.  . 

It  is  easier  than  it  may  appear  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  we  are; 
planning  for  people,  and  that  the  individual  human  being  in  his  * 
dignity  is  the  focal  point  for  all  that  is  done.  It  is  worth  noting 
that  at  the;  same  time  we  must  be  careful  to  avoid  confusing  the 
planning  of  a community  with  the  planning  of  people’s  lives. 

When  we  speak  of  community  planning,  we  are  speaking  of 
the  rational  use  of  the  land,  of  our  economic  and  social  resources, 
of  the  intelligent  use  of  our  skills  and  talents.  We  are  not  talking 
about  planning  anyone’s  way  of  living.  The  objective  is  a com- 
munity where  opportunities  and  options  abound  and  individual 
choice  is  paramount. 

Variety  and  choice  have  historically  been  the  hallmarks^  of 
the  city,  and  of  democracy.  The  American  new  town  is  ^ an 
attempt  to  combine  the  assets  of  the ^ city  and  a democratic  society 
in  an  environment  specifically  planning  to  make  the  most  of  those 
advantages. 

The  object  of  the  exercise  is  to  foster  individuality  and  provide 
a setting  where  creativity  can  flourish,  and  people  can  enjoy  a 
fuller  and  a richer  life.  We  have  failed  to  do  this  very  success- 
fully in  either  our  small  or  large  towns,  and  now  it  seems  to  me 
that  we  have  little  time  and  little  clioice  but  to  go  about  the  job 
of  doing  it. 

The  experience  of  Reston  to  date  will,  I believe,  be  instructive 
in  this  regard;  and  I would  like  to  take  a moment  to  recount  it. 
I wonder  if  perhaps  I shouldn’t  abbreviate  this,  because  you.  are 
naming  late.  I am  trying  to  do  it  now,  and  I am  screwing  my- 
self up. 

The  Chairman  : Use  your  own  judgment.  I’m  sure  the'  Com- 
mission will  appreciate  that.  You  will  have  a full  statement  to 
file,  will  you  not? 

Mr.  SIMON:  Yes. 

The  Chairman  : Whatever  you  can  do  that  is  most  convenient. 
Mr.  Simon  : What  I dp  here,  and  I can  leave  it  with  you,  is,  I 
describe  what  goes  on  at  Reston,  and  what  goes  on  today-  W^ e 
haveT,500  people  living  there.  At  the  moment  we  have  700  or  800 
people  working  there,  and  by  June  we  will  have  about  1,600  people 
working  there,  so  that  our  employment  base  is  well  ahead  of  our 
housing  base,  which  is  important  to  us  at  Rfeston,  but  would  be 
even ’more  important,  as  I said  earlier,  in  the  statement,  for  a 
new  town  out  in  a rural  area.  . 
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We  do  have  quite  a good  deal  .of  interest  in  the  things  of 
nature  which  would  undoubtedly  be  more  in  a rural  new  town 
than  in  an  urban  new  town,  but  we  do  have  garden  plots,  * and 
they'  are  rented  by  people  who  like  to  do  their  gardening. 

^Ve  have  a group  that  works  in  the  forests  on  a volunteer  basis. 
Our  idea,  long  raii^e,  is  that  the  bulk  of  the  work  that  is  done  by 
the  park  depai^tmea^  "9^ilt  donte  on  a volunteers  basis  by  citizens 
who  w©uld  b^^^^^sfessited  if  they  didn't  have  as  chance  to  do  it, 
under  the  diresatkon  tCB^a  paid  staff  wbach  will  tfeen -be' instructors 
rather  than  dioe]^,  Sind  incidentally,  f suggested  this  as  an  idea 
for  New  York?(City»  as  an  idea  of  making  the  p^rks  of  New  York 
more  meanin^ul  i*?  New  York  City. 

It  is  absolutely  ;;®^onishing  at  Restom  to  see  the  extent  that 
people  a.re  doing”  thsaigs  that  they  may  : never  iihave  done  before 
simply  because  the#«€^portunity  is  there.  That  is  why  I think 
facilities  are  so  very  fimporta.nt. 

When  we  had  400  people  there,  ipo  of  them  joined  a theatrical 
group  and  put  on  a musical  comedy,  for  instance. 

I talk  here  about  the  use  of  cluster  housing,  and  this  has  to  do 
with  design  within  a new  town.  I believe  that -the  most  important 
new  planning  tool,  which  is  really  extremely  old- — it  dates  back, 
for  all  I know,,  to  ancient  times,  but  certainly  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
where  there  was  cluster  housing  in  the  communities  with  farms 
out  in  the  periphery.  And  if  cluster  housing  is  used  instead  of  the 
grid  system  in  new  towns,  this  creates  a lot  more  open  space 
which  can  be  used  for  recreation  and  other  purposes. 

Then  I talk  a little  bit , about  the  importance  of  architecture. 
I call  It  the  icing  on  the  cake.  I don't  think  architecture  conies 
first,  blit  I don't  think  it  should  be  ignored,  and  certainly  variety 
is  extremely  important.  A homogeneous  feeling  destroys  the  sense 
of  individuality,  and  is  really  against  the  individual,  it  runs 
counter  to  the  individual.  * - ^ " 

So,  let's  see,  I will  read  the  end  of  it  here.  The  social  institu- 
tions that  can  be  developed  in  a new  town  can  make  a more 
important  contribution  to  a civilized  community  in  the  long  run 
than  the  style  or  kind  of  architecture.  As  I see  it,  the  basic  in- 
gredients for  a successful  new  town  development  are:  ^ 

(1)  A sound  comprehensive  plan; 

(2)  A strong  economic  base ; ^ 

(3 y A variety  of  community  facilities — -and  particularly  in  the 
case  of  a rural  new  town,  educational  institutions  designed  to 
retrain  farmworkers  to  work  and  live  in  an  urban  setting;  . 

: (4 ) Innovations  in  the  creation  of  new  social  institutions ; 

( 5 ) A large  capital  investment  which  must  be  supported 

by  outside  agencies  such  as  government,  business,  and  founda- 
tions for  the  community  to  provide  housing  facilities  and  jobs  for 
all  people  in  all  income  groups. 

For  the  development  of  new  towns  to  be  ah  effective  part  of  a 
program  for  improving  the  condition  "of  life'  for  people  in  rural 
America,  then;  active  government  Involvement  is  essential. 

We  are  alh  aware  that  the  success  of  the  British  hew  towns 
is  in  part  at  least  the  result  of  the  British 'Government's  indus- 
trial allocations  policies.  Obviously,  I believe  that  the  new  town 
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has  something  better  to  many  Americans  thaia  we  have 

achieved  to  date. 

I also  believe  that  tb^ -plaBosaaing  ipprinciplcB  being  utilized  at; 
Reston  are  relevant  whosseveip-  we  da^l:  with  iiirban  commmnitiesi;^ 
It  seems  to  me  impossibles.  ^Efcrowevsr;::,,  to  generalize  about  thss^ 
applicability  of  the  new  our^i^  rural  regions  withoictt 

knowing  specifically  and!  !m  c^^ail  tli^^  commitments,  an<3 

public  policies  which  will  jgo’/ss^in  sucStldevelopments. 

I have  left  out  of  my  most  important  ingredientiiLOf  all, 

of  course- — ^the  land. 

Urban  ^development  imtfiie  iMsMt  gen^sation  in  the  United:  ^States 
has  consisted  mostly  of^.^s^rat'vv!:!!.  bec^ase  we  have  been  gobbling 
,up  the  land  and  developin^  ifesomdittl^  pieces— -here  a subdivision, 
there  a gas  station ; here  aa,  :<Bg^ional  safcppping  center  tin  a sea  of 
parked  cars,  there  a so-cailtei^,ga,rden^ajpartment. 

At  the  sante  time,  the  i^swesrnmentsal  jurisdictions  where  these 
sprawling  growths  take  pl^ei have  been  left  to  foot  the  bills  for 
the  schools,  the  roads,  thfe  sewage  systems,  and  the  community 
facilities  which  make  them  possible.  The  small  entrepreneur  has 
flourished  at  the  expense  of  the  general  taxpayer_and  of  business, 
for  while  his  piece  of  land  increases  in  value  as  development 
spreads,  that  increment  of  value  which  he  gains,  frequently  as 
-a  result  of  the  governrherital  act  of  rezoning,  is  'nt>t*  returned  to 
“or  shared  with  the  public.  He  movefe  on  when  his  subdivision  is 
completed,  leaving  the  people  and  the  government  the  expense 
of  making  some  kind  of  community  out  of  it. 

Rational  urban  development,  and  especially  in  parcels  the  size 
required  for  whole  new  communities,  r^uires  the  acquisition 
of  large . amounts  of  land.  This  is  expensive,  beyond  the  means 
of  all  but  the  very  largest  developers  and  corporations,  and 
difficult  for  them  as  land  continues  to  be  fragmented  by  small 
holdings. 

It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  if  we  are  to  engage  in  a program 
of  new  town  building  in  rural  areas  the  highest  priority  is  the 
selection  of  appropriate  sites  and  the  immediate  acquisition  of 
the  land.  - 

By  acquiring  land  reserves  now  it  will  still  be  possible  to  as- 
semble cohesive  tracts.  And  the  increment  of  value  which  accrues 
from  the  dedication  to  more  intensive  land  use  will  be  returned 
to  the  community  for  the  provision  of  community  facilities.  There 
are  a number  of  ways  to  do  this— the  government  has  done  it 
with  urban  renewal,  we  have  had  land  brnk  programs,  public- 
private  corporations  have  been  created  for  Comsat,  for  transit 
programs^  for  housing— but  the  way  it  is  done  is  less  important 
than  the  fact  that  it  be  done. 

For  even  the  desirable  land  beyond  the  suburbs  will  become 
increasingly  difficult  and  increasingly  expensive  to  accumulate  in 
tracts  large  enough  for  a? hew  town  development.  And  acquiring 
it  Ater  . ill  deyelopmentaa^a^^iter  ithaffli  earlier  jmeans  the  loss,  (ctf  ifee 
zihcrement  of  value  so  later  (development  faciiita^. 

There  is  nothing  toi^^EQreveaai  locaiais;  or  State  bodies  from  accumn- 
i lating  thesie  land  . resenves-^^^  dbsii  it  for  open  space,  for  sceaimc 

easements,  for  example?^f rarm  ■ acliimg  as  planner^T  and  then  whole- 
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saling  it,  so  to  spealk,  to  developers  at  the  appropri^jire.  time,  just 
as  we  do  with  urban  renewal. 

The  increased  value  of  the  land  between  the  time . it  is  pur- 
chased and  the  time  it  is  turned  over  for  private  cBevelopment 
will  then  go  to  the  planning  authority  or  governnaent  rather 
th^n  to  the  developer,  who  will  still  make  his  own  profit,  of 
course.  But  the^  authority  or  government  will  then  have  a base 
on  which  to  build  community  facilities. 

This  time  sequence  and  process  will  also,  in  my  opfinion,  make 
it  easier  to  attract  the  industry  without  which  the  project  cannot 
be  accomplished.  It  seems  to  me  very  unlikely  that  the  government 
- will  embark  on  a policy  of  industrial  allocation  such  .'as'  is  done 
in  Britain  to  insure  the  success  of  the  new  town:  developments. 
Industry  .must,  therefore,  be  induced  to  come  to  the  area;  by  the 
advantages  inherent  in  the  plan  and  the  availability  of  community 
facilities.  / ^ 

by  the  year  2000  sohie  280  million  Ameri- 
cans will  be  living  in  urban  areas.  This  is  a trend  that-is  I assume 
irreversible.  And  tales  of  the  giant  megalopolises  stretching  from 
Boston  to  Richmond,  from  Chicago,^  to  Detroit,  from  Santa 
Barbara  to  the  Mexican  border  are  familiar  to  all  of  us. 

Yet,  I believe  that  there  are  a great  many  Americans  who 
prefer  to  live  in  smaller  cities,  indeed  in  villages  within  smaller 
cities,  and  that  if  we  plan  properly  and  build  them  we  may  be 
surjprised  at  how  popular  and  successful  they  will  be.  The  choice 
should  be  there  for  those  who  want  it,  and  it  is  less  and  less 
available  today. 

Certainly  there  is  lio  reason  why  rural  people  who  do  not  wish 
to  live  in  huge  urban  centers,"  are  not  culturally  prepared  for 
what  they  find  there,  and  do  not  have  the  requisite  skills  to  make 
a decent  living  there  should  be  forced  through  lack  of  alterna- 
tives to  migrate  to  the  big  cities.  This  is  wasteful-  and  tragic, 
and  not  necessary. 

We  can  build  better  communities  everywhere  in  America  if 
we  really  want  to,  and  it  is  encouraging  to  me  that  this  Com- 
mission is  taking  the  first  steps  to  make  sure  that  our  rural 
areas  are  not  left  behind. 

The  Chairman  : Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Simon,  for  a 
thought-provoking  presentation. 

I have  read,  of  course,  about  Reston,  for  some  time,  in  the 
newspaper,  and  I have  wanted  to  visit.  I look  forward  to  doing 
it  some  time  in  the  future. 

Mr.  .Simon  : Let  me  know  when  you  plan  to  come. 

The  Chairman  : I think  the  concept  is  certainly  there,  and 
the  contribution  that  it  can  make,  for  that  type  of  facility,  can 
make_  in  rural  areas  couldn’t  be  measured, 

Do' any  members  of  the  Commission  wish  to  inquire? 

Mr.  Gibson?  ' 

Mr.  Gibson  : Mr.  Simon,  I wonder  whether  think  it  would 
indeed  be  so  unfeasible  to  haye  stipulations  that  we  had  earlier 
when  we  were  discussing— with  one  of  the  gentlemen : I had 
suggested  that  with  all  - the  ihoneyvire  spend  on  defense;  con  tracts 
per-  year,  and  as  we  now  say  you  must  have  .equal  employment 
opportunity  programs,  you  must  hire  minorities  and  so  forth. 


coEuld  we  say,  if  X State  or  district  has  gotten  land  together, 
amd  wants  to  build  a new  town,  couMn't  we  have  'legislation  that 
says  defense  contracts  will  go  to  thfis  area,,  and  so'  forth? 

Do^^  that  seem  to^  be  so  way  out"to  you,  that  we  cotild  hook 
the  giving  of  a building  contract,  or'ithe  giving  of  a $100  million 
contract  to  this  sort  of  thing? 

Mr.  Simon  : Well,  I will  say  in  1961  a Presidemtial  directive 
was  issued,  and  it  said  specifically  that  _ where  ai  Government 
agency  is  to  be  located  in  the  Washington  metropolitan  area 
and  not  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  it  will  be  located  as  close 
as  possible  to  the.  town  center  of  the;  new  towns. 

Now,  this  was  a direct  attempt  of f^President  Kennedy  to  try 
the  implementation  of  the -Year  2000  plan  and  to  foster  the  new 
towns  within  -that  plan. 

W'e  found  in  our  relationships  in  i arriving  at  the  Geological 
Survey  buying  a site  in  Reston  that  athis  particular  Presidential 
directive  had  very  little  bearing,  amd  in  the  location  of  other 
agencies  in  the  area_in  the  past  years  it  hasn’t  had  any  bearing. 

I am  not  suggesting  that  1 am  qualified  to  have  an  opinion, 
but  what  I will  say  is  that  I can  see  a directive,  or  I_can  see  even 
legislation,  but  the  implementation  is  the  real  trick. 

Mr.  Gibson:  I have  one  more,  if  I may,  and  then  I will  quit. 

The  Chairman:  All  right. 

Mr^^  Gibson  : You  mentioned  planning,  the  very  great  impor- 
tance of  planning,  and  since  we’re  talking  about  areas  and  we’re 
trying  to  probe  the  usefulness,  the  feasibility  of  new  towns  for 
areas,  many  of  which  are . now  in  existence,  is  this  the  thing  that 
can  work  around  an  existing  town,  or  does  it  have  to  be  com- 
pletely virgin  territoi^?  , 

Mr.  Simon  : ' Well*  in  Rngland,  almost  every  new  town  starts 
with  the  nucleus  of  an  existing  town,  and  this  has  been  done 
very  successfully  there,  and  in  some  instances  not  quite  so  suc- 
cessfully, but  1 certainly  do  believe  this  is  a pattern.  You  don’t 
have  to  start  with  something  absolutely  virgin. 

The  Chairman:  Mr.  Brooks? 

Mr.  Brooks:  Two  questions:  What  kind  of  employment  do 
you  have?  What  kind  of  Jdbs  did  you  develop  from  the  people, 
and  then  where  did  you  get  the  money  with  which  to  develop 
this? 

Mr.  Simon:  I didn’t  mean  to  say  we  developed  jobs  so  much 
as  we  found  employers  who  were  willing  to  bring  their  plante 
to  Reston.  In  our  case,  because  of  the  nature  of  our  location,  what 
we  have  been  trying  to  find  is  quiet  industry  and  smokeless  in- 
dustry, research-type  industry,  and  this  is  what  we  have. 

Mr.  Brooks:  You  went  out  and  obtained  industry,  got  them 
to  come^  into  Reston? 

Mr.  Simon  : That’s  right. 

Mr.  Brooks : Who  financed  Reston?  Where  did  you  get  your 
resources  to  put  in  there? 

Mr.  Simon  : Well,  I started  off  with  a corporation  that  had 
some  assets  and  found  bank  financing,  and  then  Gulf  Oil  Corpo- 
ration come,  in  with  an  investment  of  $15  million subsequently, 
John  Hancock  came  through  with  an  investment  of  $20  million. 
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;Mr.  Brooks  : It  was  all  private  capital,  then. 

Mr.  Simon  : Yes. 

The  Chairman:  Mr.  Gallegos? 

Mr.  Gallegos  : —What  percent  of  the  people  in  Reste«n  am^ 
former  farmworkers  and  families  who  have  been  retz^inedi?? 
What  chance  is  there  to  retrain  farmers  and  bring  theim  in 
residents,  rather  than  see  new  towns  developed,  and  havings peop&le^ 
who  live  in  the  cities  decide  it  is  more  desirable  to  live  in  a new 
town  area,  and  in  effect  we  are  shifting  skilled  labor  from  one^ 
part  of  the  country  to  the  other? 

You  mentioned  something  about  retraining  the  farmworkers-. 

Mr.  Simon  : My  thoughts  on  va  rural  new  town  were  not  baseiS’ 
on'experience.  This  is  a very  urban  new  town.  I doubt  we  have 
anybody  in  Reston  who  came  directly  from  a farm.  We  have- 
some  blue  collar  workers  ; not  many. 

Mr.  Gallegos:  Is  there  a place  in  Reston  for  the  low  wage 
workers  and  the  unskilled  workers,  or  are  they  setting  up  new? 
towns  of  their  own,  20  miles  away? 

Mr.  Simon  : This  is  a ve^  important  part  of  our  plan,  and 
at  the  moment  we  are  getting  ready  to  build  a 221(d)(3).  It. 
goes  to  the  top  of  the  lower  third,  I guess. 

These  are  garden  apartments,  and  we  have  received  a grant 
from  HUD  and  are  working  with  it  now  to  try  to  develop  lowest 
cost  housing  by  working  with  the  mobile  home  industry,  for  sale: 
or  for  rent. 

Certainly  we  hope  to  be  able  to  house  anybody  in  Reston  who 
works  there. 

The  Chairman:  Dr.  Ford? 

Mr.  Ford  : M:^.  Simon,  I realize  you  have  (cleared  yourself  in 
advance  about  making  undue^  generalizations,  but  with  that,  I 
would  still  like  to  ask  your  opinion  in  the  poverty  area  with 
which  I am  most  familiar,  the  Appalachian  Region. 

I know  that  a number  of  people  have  put  forth  the  idea  of  new 
towns  as  one  of  the  possible  solutions  to  this. 

Now,  there  we  have  a number  of  problems  that  are  involved 
in  the  low  skills  of  the  people,  the  difficulty  in  securing  sites.  I 
mean  securing  plant  sites.  We  have  plenty  of  land,  but  there  ai*e 
idifficulties  in  securing  plant  sites,  and  there- is  the  feeling  of  some 
that  these  particular  difficulties  can  be  overcome;  others  pomt 
out  that  there  isnT  the  kind  of  economic  base  available,  and  whi®h 
you  have  stressed  rather  strongly,  for  the  development  <of 
industry. 

Do  you  think  that  this  offers  a feasible  type  of  solution  for 
areas  such  as  Appalachia,  the  Ozarks,  and  places  like  that? 

Mr.  Simon:  I would  think  that  the  employment  base  is  the 
key  to  it.  A new  town  without  an  employment  base  is  a dormitory, 
and  I know  that  there  is  a theory  current  that  there  can ; be 
whole  cities  with  no  industry  at  all.  I mentioned  fhat  earlier, 
just  services  industry.  But  I canT  conceive  of  this,  so  ^ that  I 
would  think,  that  the  nucleus  would  have  to  be  employment  of  one 
sort  or  another,  arid  it  could  be  a succession  of  little  nuclei.^  Jt 
does-?:riot  have  to  be  orie.  The  sequence  of  events,  I would  thfecQc, 
would  be  employment  first  arid  then  housing  after  the  cojnmnt- 
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ment^  to  bring  employment  into  the  area  has  been  made ; then 
building  the  housing  so  that  the  two  come  in  at  the  same  time. 

Mr.*  Ford:  You  suggest  some  sort  of  critical  population  size 
that  is  necessary  to  support  the  institutions  that  a community 
would  hafve.  This  seemed  to  be  rather  large  for  the  rural  com- 
munities. 

Mr.  SrMON : Well,  my  thought  about  that  was  this:  What  I 
was  dealing  with  was  an  ideal,  and  therefore,  if  there  were  a plan 
to  start  a new  town  in  a rural  area,  I think  it  should  be  a plan 
for  250,000.  It  might  take  20  or  30  or  40  years  to  get  there,  but 
when  you  have  reached  this  number — ^it's'' not  a magic  number, 
but  it  is  a field  number— you  can  then  have  the  kind  of  medical 
specialties,  for  instance,  that  you  couldn't  have  in  a community 
of  50,0.00  or  100,000,  if  you  want  to  cover  the  medical  specialties. 

That  might  be  the  crucial  point— —educational  facilities.  A 
50,000  population  cannot  command  the  kind  of  faculty  that  you 
would  w'ant  in  a community.  So  that  I didn't  mean  to  imply  that 
it  had  to  be  250,000  or  nothing,  but  just  that  the  plan  for  one 
should  be. 

You  might  be  interested  to  know  that  the;  regional  plan  in 
New  York  is  now  proposing  million-population  cities,  8 or  10 
of  them  within  the  metropolitan  region,  new,  starting  from 
^scratch.  I'm  not  sure  that's  ithe . right  number,  and  1 don't  say 
it  is  the  wrong  number  for  the  New  York  region,  but  if  we  are 
dealing  with  any  place  except  New  York,  I don't  think  there  is 
a reason  to  push  the  plan  up  that  high,  but  I think  there  is  some- 
thing to  getting  oyer  100,000. 

The  Chairman  : Any  questions  on  my  left?  (No  response.) 

The  Chairman  : Thank  you  again,  Mr.  Simon,  very  much. 

The  Reverend  Larold  Schulz  is  next.  We  welcome  you,  and 
thank  you  for  waiting.  We  are  running  overtime  today,  as  we 
noted. 

Mr.  Schulz  is  from  New  York  City.  He  represents  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Churches  of  Christ,  and  we  are  very  pleased 
that  you  accepted  our  invitation  to  be  here. 

STATEMENT  OP  L AROED  K.  SCHULZ 

Mr.  Schulz  : Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  I appre- 
ciate this  opportunity  to  speak  of  our  concerns.  Let  me  say  that 
the  statement  I read  is,  hopefully,  short,  concise,  and  doesn't 
begin  to  go  into  the  issues  which  we  are  concerned  about,  and  I 
would  hope  there  would  be  a period  in  which  we  could  get  at 
some  of  these  issues  by  questioning, 

I just  raise  some  of  the  questions  where  we  have  had  involve- 
ments, so  that  the  Commission  would  know  about  this  type  of 
concern. 

My  name  is  Larold  K.  Schulz.  I am  a minister  of  the  United 
Church  of  CJhrist  and  serve  as  the  executive  coordinator . of  the 
Anti -Poverty,  Task  Force  of  the  National  Council  of  Churches. 

I appear  before  you  today  in  behalf  of  the  National  Council 
of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  the  U.S.A.  The  National  Council 
of  Churches  consists  of  33  Protestant  and  Orthodox  Communions. 
These  bodies  include  a total  membership  exceeding  40  million 
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persons.  We  do  not  claim  to  speak  for  each  member  communion 
individually.,  nor  for  all  the  members  in  the  communions  which 
are  affiliated  with  the  council. 

The  viewpoints,  statements,  and  positions  expressed  in  this 
statement  are  based  on  official  policy  statements  of  the  National 
Council  of  Churches  as  adopted  by  its  general  board  which  is 
broadly  representative  of  its  member  church  bodies. 

The  concern  of  the  National  Council  of  Churches  both  for  im- 
proving the  condition  of  the  poor  and  for  the  elimination  of  in- 
voluntary poverty  through  attack  on  its  basic  causes  is  as  old 
as  the  organization  itself.  Indeed,  this  concern  characterized  for 
many  years  the.  antecedent  organizations  which  in  1950  com- 
bined to  form  the  National  Council  of  Churches. 

Among  the  practical  expressions  of  this  concern  are  major 
field  programs  as  well  as  numerous  pronouncements  in  such  fields 
as  labor-management  relations,  agricultural  migratory  workers, 
American  Indians,  the  Spanish  speaking,  new  immigrant  people, 
cit3r  slum  dwellers,  and  the  rural  poor. 

Our  opposition  to  poverty  springs  from  roots  deep  in  our 
Judeo-Christian  h^^ritage.  Without  taking  your  time  for  citations 
from  the  Bible,  let  me  assure  you  that  the  Christian  faith  affirms 
that  obedience  to  the  will  of  God  demands  that  the  hungry  be 
fed,  the  naked  clothed,  and  justice  be  established  in  the  land. 

From  its  inception,  the  National  Council  of  Churches  has 
spoken  out  against  poverty.  On  May  16,  1951,  the  general  board 
made  the  following  assertion  in  ai  policy  statement  entitled  *'The 
National  Council  Views  its  Task  iin  Christian  Life  and  Work” : 
If  our  nation  were  to  set  aside  a substantial  portion  of  its 
material  treasure  for  the  alleviation  of  poverty  and  misery  of 
the  underprivileged  and  dispossessed,  redemptive  and  creative 
forces  might  be  released  that  would  ensure  for  ourselves,  as  for 
others,  the  peace  for  which  we  pray. 

In  its  meeting,  held  in  September  1951,  the  general  board 
focused  the  "nation's  attention  upon  a very  specific  group  of  the 
*;*underprivileg6d  and  dispossessed”  in  a comprehensive  policy 
statement  on  “The  Concern  of  the  Churches  for  Migratory  Farm 
Workers.”  f r 

Since  that  time  it  has,  time  and  again,  spoken  out  against  the 
patterns  of  injustice  which  create  and  i>erpetuate  poverty.  On 
Febi'uaz’y  27,  1964,  the  following  statement  was  made  in  a “Reso- 
lution on  Elimination  of  Poverty” : 

“Poverty  is  ethically  intolerable.  The  persistence  of  poverty 
has  become  a matter  for  which  .men  are  morally  responsible.”  ^ 
The  National  Council's  efforts  to  raise  the  issues  surrounding 
the  problems  of  poverty  have  not  ibeen  limited  to  policy  statements 
am’  resolutions.  Although  I have;  iwith  me  the  texts  of  statements 
regarding  economic  growth,  area  development,  employment  and 
wages,  income  maintenance,'  food  and  clothing,  health  services, 
housing,  family  life,  minority  racial  problems,  farm  and  agricul- 
tural problems,  migrant  workers,  children  and  youth,  public  assis- 
tance, and  many  others,  I would  prefer  not  to  "speak  of  pronounce- 
ments, but  rather  of  action  taken  and  problems  faced. 
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The  ^ National  Council  of”  Churches  has  engraged  itself  actively 
in  assisting*  the  :niral  poor.  For  years  there  has  been  a strong 
movement  to  assist  the  migratory  farmworker.  At  the  present 
time  this^  effort  is  increasingly  to  support  the  efforts  of  farm  labor 
to  organize  for  recognition  as  a bargaining  unit.  .We  feel  that 
of  the  most  important  tasks  before  those  concerned  about  the 
elimination  of  poverty  among  this  long-exploited  group  is  their 
immediate  coverage  under  the  National  L.abor  Relations  Act  and 
their  complete  inclusion  under  minimum  wage  coverage. 

The  tragic  conditions  which  maintain  the  cycle  of  poverty  among 
farmworkers  will  not  be  solved  by  a "band-aid'^  social  service 
approach,  but  wili  require  the  organization  of  power  coalitions 
which  can  offset  the  powerful  forces  representing  the  growers 
which  have  for  years  been  able  to  maintain  the  status  quo  of 
servility. 

The  plight  of  the  small  farmer  and  the  sharecropper  have  also 
been  of  great  concern.  Sustain^  adequate  income  is  essential 
both  as  a requirement  of  justice  for  farmers  and  of  stability  for 
our  total  economy.  Recause  of  their  ineffective  and  powerless  bar- 
gaining position,  farmers  do  not  participate  in  the  growth  of  the 
economy  except  in  times  of  extreme  demand. 

We  have  encouraged  general  farm  organizations,  cooperatives; 
and  the  creation  of  programs  designed  to  assist  these  persons  to 
earn  adequate  incomes  and  achieve  satisfactory  levels  of  living. 

The  problems  which  face  the  minority  group  persons  living  in 
rural  areas  are  far  more  difficult  to  define  and  to  attack  than  those 
of  the  urban  resident.  Our  own  observations  of  rural  poverty 
across  the  country  have  led  us  to  believe  that  "this  group  lives  under 
the  worst  conditions  with  the  least  hope  of  finding  solutions  to 
their  problems  of  any  group  in  this  country. 

It  was  in  recognition  of  this  fact  that  the  Delta  Ministry  of  the 
National  Council  of  Churches  was  initiated.  This  attempt  to  assist 
the  poor— primarily  rural — in  Mississippi  has  had  the  support 
of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  as  well  as  secular  agencies. 

One  of  the  learnings  which  we  have  gained  from  active  involve- 
ment in  this  situation  is  that  there  is  a culture  of  poverty  which 
stifles  initiative  and  creates  a hopelessness  of  despair.  Although 
we  are  not  yet  certain  that  we  have  any  answer  for  breaking 
through  this  attitude,  we  believe  we  have  somfe  clues. 

It  is  clear  that  organization  which  begins  with  the  poor  and  which 
responds  to  their  concerns  is  one  way  of  beginning  to  break  through. 
We  have  been  involved  in  a number^.of  projects  and  programs  in 
Mississippi,  which  we  would  be  happy  to  describe  to  the  Commission, 
which  we  feel  may  be  patterns  for  future  action. 

Recently,  the  Anti-Poverty  Task  Force  of  the  National  Council  of 
_.^Churches  conducted  a series  of  hearings  regarding  the  plight  of  the 
-.P<>pn  in  eastern  Kentucky.  I am  certain  that  the  chairman  of  this 
Commission  is  deeply  concerned  about  our  findings. 

We  have  prepared  a report  which  we  believe  will  be  cleared  for 
public  distribution  in  the  near  future.  The  peculiar  cultural  condi- 
tions* which  exist  in  this  area  of  the  country  call  for  imaginative 
programs,  and  unless  the  historic  feudalism  which  exists  in  this 
area  is  broken,  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  significant  changes  can 
be  made. 


One  of  the  areas  where  the  problems  which  beset  the  rural  poor 
become  most  obvious  is  in  their  miration  to  urban  centers  across 
the  country.  It  is  a well  known  fact  that  much  of  the  Negro  concen- 
tration in  urban  ghettos  across  the  country  is  rural  in  origin. 

Their  reason  for  coming  to  the  city  was  prompted  by  the  condi- 
tions of  poverty  and  discrimination  which  they  faced  in  the  rural 
area  where  they  were  born.  However,  upon  arriving  in  the  city 
their  situations  are  not  greatly  bettered.  In  fact,  it  may  be  more 
difficult  to  sustain  life. 

However,  once  they  have  arrived,  few  return.  Many  rural  whit^ 
have  also  migrated-  They  have  been  in  most  cases  more  easily  assimi- 
lated. Howeyer,  the  Appalachian  poor,  primarily  because  of  their 
cultural  orientation  and  value  system,  have  not  adjusted  in  most 
areas  to  the  patterns  of  urban  life ; and  we  find  ourselves  attempting 
to  minister  to  withdrawn  persons  with  methods  which  do  not  meet 
their.needs  and  with  programs  which  fall  far  short  of  solving  their 
problems.  - — . " 

The  National  Council  of  Churches  is  related  through  its  member 
denominations  to  many  programs  in  urban  centers  which  attempt  to, 
assist  these  types  of  people.  In  my  experience  I have  found  that 
many  of  these  persons  would  have  preferred  to  stay  in  the  rural  area 
or  small  town  from  which  they  came;  however,  they  now  do  not 
consider  returning.  : 

One  of  the  patterns  of  our  time  is  urban  in-migration.  Unless  we 
take  strong  steps  to  deal  with  the  problems  of  rural  poverty  and 
deprivation,  theicrisis  of  our  cities  will  increase' and  the  unrest  and 
unhappiness  of  *a  large  proportion  of  the  population  will  explode 
in  violent  protest. 

This  short  statement  is  an  introduction  to  the  wide  range  of  con- 
cerns which  we  hold  regarding  rural  poverty.  We  are  deeply  con- 
cerned that  there  be  no  cutbacks  in  Federal  programs  designed  to 
assist  the  poor.  We  hope  that  there  will  be  more  Federal  involvement 
in  these  programs,  not  only  because  the  Federal  Government  enjoys 
revenue  sources  which  are  more  socially  equitable  and  financially 
adequate  than  those  of  most  States  and  counties,  but  also  because 
most  State  agencies  are,  unfortunately,  relatively  inflexible  in  their 
approaches  to  rural  poverty. 

Imaginative  and  creative  answers  to  the  problem  of  ruial'^povertjy 
will  not  emerge  from  any  one  agency  alone,  of  course,  whether  it  be 
at  the  State  or  the  National  levelv -A- continuing  search,  a constant 
- openness  will  be  necessary.  The  National  Council  of  Churches 
pledges  its  support  of  such  efforts  both  as  an  ally  and  as  a loyal 
critic.  ^ ‘ 

Some  solutions  must  be  national  in  impact;  others  must  be  local. 
It  is  essential  that  full  support  be  given  to  local  efforts,  and  par- 
ticularly to  “the  maximum  feasible  participation  of  the  poor.'^ 
National  agencies  must  not  equivocate  in  their  ^ commitment  to 
meaningful  participation  by  the  poor  at  every  level  in  antipoverty 
efforts,  even  when  such  participation  leads  to  friction  in  the  com- 
munities involved.  ; 

The  Anti-Foverty  Task  Force  of  the  National  Council  of  Churches, 
on  its  part,  recognizes  its  responsibility . to  make  every  effort  to 
convince  local  church  members  of  their  responsibility  to  participate 
wholeheartedly  in  the  search  for  solutions  to  rural  poverty. 


all,  we  reject  any  analysis  of  poverty  in  our  nation  which 
the  poor  as  being-  the  source  of  their  condition.  We  insist 
that  the  existence  of  poverty  is  not,  in  the  great  maj'ority  of  cases, 
a judgment  on  the  poor,  but  rather  a judgment  on  the  moral  failure 
of  society  as  a whole. 

. The  tenant  farmer  in  the  IMississippi  Delta,  the  unemployed  miner 
in  Appalachia,  the  seasonal  farmworker  in  Starr  County,  Tex.,  is 
not  poor  because  he  is  sinful  or  lazy.  He  is  poor  because  we  have  not 
been  willing  to  pay  the  cost  of  social  j'ustice.  We  resent  the  use  of 
cliches  from  the  religious  vocabulary'  which  place-  the  blame  for 
pioverty  either  on  divine- intent  or  on  the  poor  themselves. 

Thank  you,  Mr.,  Chairman,  for  this  opportunity  to  express  the 
of  the  National  Council  of  Churches  about  rural  poverty.  ■' 
The  Chaoiman:  Mr.  Davis?  ^ 

_ Mr.  Neil  Davis  : Mr.  Schulz,  you  referred  to  what  the  National' 
Council  has  done  in  Mississippi.  This  is  a tremeridouis  thing.  We  are 
'^brilled  with  what  they  have  done  there.  It  is - obvious  f rom  what 
one  reads  and  from  what  you  said  that  the  National  Council  of 
Churches  of  Christ,  at  its  level,  is  putting  its  heart  and  its  mind  and 
Its  resources  arid  its  talents  behind  the  efforts  to  push  the  church 
ihto^-these  --concerns...  y -:-/:  y ,y  ■ -y . -y.-.;.  - , 

But  let  rne  ask  you  this  question : Does  National  Council,  see 
any  indications  that  the  church  at  the  lower  level  shares  these  same 
concerns  about  economic  and  social  problems  ?^^^^^^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^ 

Mr.  Schulz  : That’s  an  unfair  question.  The  church  at  the  local 
level,- by  and  large,  reflects'precisely  the  structures  of  the  community 
which  maintain  poverty.^^^  ^ ^ 

The^roblems  of  poverty  at  the  local  level  are  really  the  problems 
of  the  powerful  oyer  against  the  powerless.  In  most  cases  the  power- 
ful  are  in  our  churches.  Basically,' it  is  “good  church  people”  which 
allow  poverty  to  exist.  And  they  are  not  going  to  give  up  this 
position.  ' 

Therefore,  the  church  is  split,  being  very  candid  about  it,  it  is, 
and  especiaHy,  split  in  places  where  we  have  been  engaged,  such  as 

with  the  orga.nization  of  the  National  Farm  "Workers’ 
Associatiori,  yand  in  /Mississippi,  and  in  a great  number  of  places 
across  this  country. 

. We  cannot  call  on  the  man  • in  the  pew  and  ask  him  to  be  counted 
in  the  efforts^  which  w;e  are  trying  to  put  forth  at  the  national  level. 

Mr.  N^L  Da^^  : I didn’t:  mean  to  ask  yomiin  unfair  question.  I 
was  hoping  you  would  sa,y  you  could  cite  some  instances  of  a grow- 
ing awareness  laiid  concern^  / : y 

Mr.  SCH uLz ; I think  the  only  way  the  people  will  ever  be  made  to 
see  "what  the  problems  af  e.  is  that  they  are  brought  to  a point  where 
they  have  to  deal  with  ^ these  iSsues^ 

Now,  even  if  they  are  ahtagohistic,^^^^^^^  least  they  would  move  from 
where  they  were  at  one  timei 

: I think  ythat;^  for  iristance.  Church  has  moved  a long 

way,  aiid  isii  fronty  of  the  church  as  a whole  in  the 

South  in  deaHng  wifh/  P ^ - 

Now^ythat’S  part  ofilthe  chmchi"T 
wdio  m^nker  t^  in  y these  cornmUnities.  I wish  they  could 

convince  their  hugbands  that,^  y knowr,  about  some  of  the  things 
that  .they,;’ " 
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The  CHAlRlvtAN:  They  will.  I have  worked  with  the  National 
Council  of  Churches,  Mr.  Schulz,  serving  on  one  of  the  commissions. 

I think  they  have  done  a terrific  service.  The  National  Council,  the 
position  it  has  taken.  I think  it  applies  also  to  the  State  Council  of 
Churches  in  many  instances,  and  I can  say,  trying  to  be  as  objective 
as  possible  from  where  I sit,  that  I can  see  substantial  changes 
being  made  at  the  low  level,  and  attitudes  of  people,  and  that’s  pre- 
ciselj'’  what  we  are  trying  to  change.  _ . . , . 

I attribute  that  a g^eat  deal  to  the  National  Council’s  leadership.  “ 

Mr.  Neil.  ;Davis  : You  still  said,  though,  that  when  a representa- 
tive of  the  National  Council  such  as  Mr.  Schulz  here  makes  a state- 
ment, he  has]  to  begin  by  making  it  clear  that  he  is  speaking  just  for 
those  people  in  the  National  Council  who  formulating  policy 

and  not  for  jchurches  on  down  the  line  at  Io\^f^evd^  is  what 

I was  speaking  of. 

The  Chairman  : I expect  that  may  .be  true  of  most  organizations 
that  are  pluralistic  in  nature  and  made  up  of  a number  of  single 
entities  of  one  type  or  another. 

But  anyway,  I think  the  educational  aspects  and  informational 
aspects  of  the  National  Councirs  program  is  having  some  impact, 
and  that’s  what  Dr.  Davis  is  interested  in. 

Mr.  Laurel  ? / 

Mr.  Laurel.  : Y ou  made  reference  to  some  of  the  fine  work  the 
National  Council  is  doing  in  all  of  these  problern  areas,  particularly 
in  the  areas  of  poverty.  . ' . 

How  is  it  translated  into  action,  for  exarhple,  among  the  workers 
in  Starr  County,  or  what  action,  if  any,  has  been  taken  on  the  local 
level,  or  what  is  being  done,  in  other  words,  jbo  either  encourage,  or 
to  actively  participate,  or  to  help?  . ' 

Can  you  answer  the  question  ? ' 

Mr.  Schulz  : Monday,  a full-time  staff  worker  paid  by  the 
churches  will  begin  work  in  Starr  Comity,  Tex.,  to  serve  as  .a  sup- 
porting agent  to  the  farmworkers  as  they  attempt  to  organize.  We 
are  at  the  present  time  trying  to  pull  together  enough  material  to 
take  to  the  Departmefit  of  Justice  to  show  that  Public  Law — what 
is  it,  78  ?:^is  being  violated. 

We  are  at  the  present  time  attempting  to  establish  a “strike  fund” 
which  will  support  these  workers  as -they  attempt  to  raise  this  issue. 

As  you  perhaps  know,  we  have  supported  through  the  church  ^ a 
staff  of  about  10  persons  in  California  to  assist  the  farmworkers  in 
their  organizational  efforts. 

We  are  at  the  present  time  preparing  to  move  some  of  this  staff. 
They  will  be  participating  in  what  we  call  a selective  patronage 
campaign,  if  this  is  possible,  in  Starr  County. 

At  the  present  time,  we  have  put  on  our  staff  a man  who  will  work 
to  head  up  a coalition,  with  his  sole  aim  to  be  to  gain  collective  bar- 
gaining under  the  NLRA  legislation  for  farmworkers. 

Mr;  L*aur;^  : Now,  isj  a concerted  effort,  br  any  liaison  existing 
presently  , between  Catholic^-— - V . ; 7 - > 

;"M  this  coalition  is  made  up — -I 

am  sorry  to  make  it  sound  like  we  are  doing  this  alone.  It’s  certainly 
■ a coalition  effort- 

Mr. Laurel  (i  : The  coalition  is  made  up  of  what 

Vgrbups?,;:  77- 
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Mr.  Schulz:  Well,  it  is  labor,  the  church,  and  other  agencies 
concerned  about  this.  The  AFL-CIO  is  in  this,  the  Citizens  Crusade 
against  poverty,  the  national — let^s  see.  I*m  trying  to  think. 

Mr.  IjAUREL  : That^s  good  enough. 

Mr.  Schulz  : It^s  a broad  coalition.  . 

The  Chairman  : It  is  all  of  the  religious  faiths. 

Mr.  Laurel:  That's  what  I wanted  to  get.  In  other  words,  all  the 
religious  denominations  are  participating. 

Mr.  Schulz  : That's  right.  I was  thinking  primarily  of  the  work 
we  were  doing  when  I said  we  established— well,  we  have  provided 
the  funds,  for.  instance,  for  the  particular  relationship  to  NFWA, 
although  we  know  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  did  the  same  thing. 
The  coalition  itself- 

Mr.  Gallegos  (interrupting)  : One  of'  your  recommendations 
was,  that  there  be  no  Federal  programs  cut  back  that  would  help 
the  poor.  Would  you  like  to  specify  any  programs  that  particularly 
help  the  poor,  and  could  you  suggest  any  new  programs  other  than 
the  legislative  approaches  you  mentioned,  that  would  be  helpful  in 
stemming  the  flow  of  migrants  to  the  cities  and  stabilizing  the  farm 
economy?  ' 

Mr.  Schulz  : The  programs  that  have  been  developed  by  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  have  both  their  good  and  bad  charr- 
acteristics,  but  the  good  so  far  outweighs  the  bad  that  we  are  at  this 
point  saying  that  we  want  them  all  maintained. 

Now,  it  depends  on  the  part  of  the  country  you  are  in.  I could  sit 
here  and  tell  a real  tale  about  how  the  worker  education  program 
has  been  misused  in  eastern  Kentucky,  but  I would  have  to  turn  right 
around  and  say  that  the  mi  niite  you  cut  off  funds  from  those  pro- 
grams, like  has  been  done,  1,600  persons  cut  off  that  program  in  the 
last  2 months,  then  we  are  in  real  trouble.  We  can't  cut  off  those 
funds,  even  if  they  have  not  oeen  utilized  as  some  of  us  middle-class 
people  would  like  to  see  them  used. 

I would  say  that  VISTA,  which  is  under  attack  in  certain  parts 
of  the  country,  has  been  very  effective  in  certain 'parts  of  Appa- 
lachia, so  that  to  make  a judgment  bn  certain  aspects  of  the  program 
over  against  others  would  be  very,  very  difficult. 

The  Job  Corps,  I think,  for  instance,  is  its  own  worst  enemy  in 
many  respects.  It  does  not  have  a good  public  relations  department. 
It  has  not  done  this  job  adequately,  and  some  of  the  statistics  that 
-have  come  out  of  there  have  been  utilized  by  antagonists  to  show 
how  ineffective  this  is,  but  on  the  other  hand  one  of  the  pertinent 
stati sties  is  that  70  percent  of  the  persons  who  have  at--  any  time  * 
been  enrolled  in  the  Job  Corps  situation  are  now  in  some  type  of 
employment,  either  military  or  some  job  situation. 

And  L think  in  the  light  of  the  percentage  of  those  who  were  not 
so  when  they  came  into  the  Job  Corpse  this  is  sort  of  a positive  figure. 

Weil, : I think  there  are  many  things  that  have  to  be  done,  but 
mainly  the  thing  I am  most  concerned  about  is  the  maintenance  of 
money  in  CAP  programs,^  ^ 

I think  the  heart  of  the  poverty  programs  are  the  CAP  programs, 
where  local  people  can  develop  projects  on  their  own. 

As  I said  before,  this  is  a power  struggle,  and  unless  there  is  some 
way  made  available  to  these  powerless  people  to'  develop  power,  we 
are  not  going  to  eradicate  poverty.  / ' ' ' 


The  CHAIRMAN:  Are  there  any  questions? 

(No  response.) 

If  not,  thank  you,  Mr.  Schulz. 

Mr.  Schulz:  I just  brought  and  put  one  of  the  publications  of 
the  council,  which  includes  the  latest  poverty  statement — I did  not 
include  that  in  my  testimony,  but  it  might  be  of  interest  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Commissi  on. 

The  Chairman  : Are  there  enough  copies  there  for  all  of  us  ? 

Mr.  Schulz:  Yes.  - 

The  Chairman  : Thank  yoii. 

Claude  Brown. 

How  are  you,  Mr.  Brown?  Before  you  begin,  I would  like  to  tell 
you  that  copies  of  your  book  have  been  made  available  to  all  of  the 
members  of  the  Commission.  I'm  not  going  to  embarrass  them  by 
asking  how  many  of  them  have  read  it,  but  it  was  made  available 
to  us,  and  we  are  looking  forward  with  a great  deal  of  anticipation 
to  your  testimony  before  this  Commission. 

We  express  our  appreciation  for  your  coming. 

" STATEMENT  OF  CBAUD3E  BRCWN 

Mr.  Brown  : I would  like  to  thank  you  for  the  invitation,  and 
I‘.m  very  happy  to  be  here,  and  I hope  that  whatever  I have  to  say 
might  be  of  use  to  somedne,  and  of  some  value  to  the  Commission. 

I know  yery  little  about  rural  poverty  as  such.  I suppose  all 
poverty  is  very  similar,  but  I do  know  something  about  transplanted 
rural  poverty ; thatris,  rural  poverty  that  is  taken  to  urban  areas. 

You  take  poor  people  that  migrate  from  rural  parts  of  the  country 
to  the  urban  communities.  They  are  just  as  poor,  and  many  of  them 
poorer  in  a sense,  because  they  are  more  unprepared  to  cope  with 
this  new  urban  situation  than  they  were  in  the  rural  communities. 

This  lack  of  educational  preparation  can  be  summed  up  in  terms 
of  education  and  lack  of  skills,  not  enough  room  for  the  family— —if 
everybody  lives  in  a shack  on  a farm,  even  if  it  is  a tenant  farmer's 
shack,  it  is  not  as  annoying  to  the  neighbors,  because  the  neighbors' 
shack  is  going  to  be  down  the  road  somewhere. 

It  is  a little  different  where  you  get  into  an  urban  community 
where  people  are  crowded  together  in  tenement  houses.  If  you  get 
10  people  in  an  apartment  that  was  built  for  4 or  5,  they're  going  to 
get  on  each  other's  nerves,  and  when  they  start  fighting  and  banging 
6n“the  wall  s' arid  doing  whatever  else  their  frustrations  would  pro- 
voke them  to  do,  it  is  going  to  bother  the  neighbors,  whereas  in  the 
country  , it  didn't.  V ^ 

Perhaps  one  of  the  riiost  tragic  things  about  it  is  that  the  neigh- 
bors themselves  are  in  pretty  much  the  same  position,  and  they 
can't— they  .can't  react  in  a way  that's  going- to  bring  about  some 
sort  of  change,  that's  igoing  to  bring  about  the  action  that  they . 
want.- . 

Now,  it  seems  that  in  the  urban  communities— when  people  be- 
gin to  migrate  from  the  South  or  from  the  West,  or  any  rural  sec- 
tions of  the  country,  they  go  to  certain  specific  areas.  Like  you 
don't  find  riiariy  of  them  cbmirig  to  New  York  any  more.  There  used 
to  be  a great  influx  of  pbbr  people  migrating  to  New  York  from 
parts  of  the  South. 

They  still  come  to  New  York,  biit  when  I say  New  York,  I sup- 


pose  I am  referring-  primarily  to  Manhattan,  the  Harlem  com- 
munity. It  is  no  longer  the  community  which  receives  the  vast 

the  bulk  of  the  migrating  farmers  and  sharecroppers  and  this  sort 
of  thing. 

Today,  I think  the  vast  majority  of  people  who  come  to  New 
York,  go  to  Brookljm,  and  they  settle  in  the  Bedford-Stuyvesant 
section,  which  is  like  a Harlem,  a Harlem  across  the  river.  Any- 
body who  has  some  familiarity  with  New  York  City  over  past 
two  decades  will  be  struck  with  the  sight  a^->-^hat  is,  trasveliing  in 
the  Bedford-Stuyvesant  area — ^will  be  stru^Bfe'^with  the  si£!£i^arity 
of  the  Bedford-Stuyvesant  area  of  Brookl3^Eaisa:Eaia;the  Ha-rfean  com- 
J^milty' of  20  or  X5  years  agou  There  are  of  seciomS-hand 

goods  stores,  where  you  will  find  second-hanife^miture,  ap^li^smces, 
everything. 

They  have  buildings,  dilapidated  teneoci^^^  in  BrobUI®®!.  It 
seems  as  though  nobody— pe^iaps,  they  in  too  mmchiof 

a hurry — but  it  seeans  nobod^osviill  take  tlfe'ii&Diible  to  razae^ithem. 
They  build  around  them. 

They  look  nice  to  the  people^EWiho  built  then^^^nd’ that's  whji^r.they 
built  them.  Anybody  who  has  been  in  UEt^a^'drenewal,  he  ^es  a 
housing  project,  and,  this  is  progress.  Yet^  go  into  the  iback 

alleys  to  see  that  there  is  Tt  block,  actually  a-  ^^i^are  block  of  tene- 
ments, dilapidated,  rat-infested  tenements,  itn  the  center  of  ..this 
development  that  they  just  hid,  because  they  built  the  development 
higher  than  the  tenements.  And  it  is  just  a matter  of  time  before 
the  rats  and  the  vermin  move  from  this  tenement,  because  they 
will  find  that  the  pickings  are  better  here,  to  the  new  development. 

Anyway,  these  people  can  accept  this,  you  know,  as  a brand 
new  thing.  It  is  new.  It's  not  a shack.  They  have  electricity  and 
all  the  modern  conveniences  of  urban  living  today,  and'  because 
they  don't  have — they  don't  have  enough  basic,  necessary  skills, 
basic  economics,  they  go  into  a store  and  ask  for  a pork  chop,  and 
somebody  says  it  costs  $10  a pound.  If  they  have  got  $10,  they  pay 
it,  because  they  don't  know.  If  they've  got  $5,  they  will  say  it's 
cheap. 

The  man  says,  **Look  at  the  scale."  If  they  can't  read  the  scale — 
maybe  the  scale  says  half  a pound. 

You  have  this  community  of  people,  it's  still  built  up.  It  builds 
from  time  to  time.  AATiat  happens  is,  it's  like  everybody  who  comes 
— -everybody  who  migrates  from  a rural  area  and  gets  into  an  urban 
community,  he  is  going  to  become  sophisticated  in  small  ways,  even 
though  he  hasn't  been  tp  school.  He  will  hear  from  comrades,  or 
from  people  with  whom  he  works,  about  lower  rent  housing  in  New 
York,  and  that's  Manhattan,  Queens,  and  the  Bronx. 

They  come  out  of  the  Brooklyn  ghetto,  which  is,  say,  Harlem  15 
years  ago,  and  then  they  go  into  Manhattan. 

They  know  now  that  they  shouldn't  pay  more  than  $90  a month  for 
a tenement  with  four  pr  five  rooms  in  it,  and  they  can  get  this,  but 
still  you  have  the  others--— the  influx  is  continual.  They  keep  coming 
from  the  South,  ahd  this  cpmmunity  keeps  thriving,  in  a place  like 
Brooklyn,  -the:  Bedford-Stuyvesant  section,  because  you  have  the 
J ews  still  in  the  process  of  their  exodus,  and  they  are  still  selling 
this  furniture  that  they  have  had  for  the  last  15  or  20  years,  if  not 
more,  to  the  second-hand  furniture  dealers,  and  he  is  waiting  for 


the  new  crop  of  migrants  to  come  from  the  South,  and  he  passes 
it  on  to  them,  and  some  of  them  will  leave  and  there  will  be  at  least 
10  to  replace  them. 

It  seems  to  me  this  problem  could  be  somewhat  alleviated  iff  there 
were  something  comparable  . to  an  agent  to  Snform  tike  migrant  who 
are  going  north  or  going  to  any  urban  areas  of  the  ^counttry,  to 
inform  them  just  what’s  there  for  them. 

The  only  people  who  are  prepared  to  resseive  these  ^migramts  are 
the  exploiters,  and  apparently  nobody  else  ccaresi  sd-itihey ihave^ 
ing  to  look  forward  to  when  they  arrive  ixu  these  ui^an  centers  but 
exploitation,  and  usually  this  is  all  they  get. 

Now,  you  take  the  antipoverty  money  that  is  always  being 
poured  into  .places  like  Harlem  and  the  3Bedford--Stuyvesant  sec- 
tion. They  aren't  even  interested  in  these  newcomers. 

You  find  Negroes,  even  though  they  arei  not  considered  the  low- 
class  Negroes,  they  have  been  living  in  the  community  for  a long 
time,  they  have  a certain  “in”  in  the  community,  thi^^’knpw-^W'hat's 
going  on,  they  can  go  to  the  politicians,  and  threaJten  th®m.rT1hey 
can  say,  “Look,  if  you  people  don't  give^^ius  money ^ourr^church, 
or  the  civic  action  group,  what  we’re  goiing  to  do  is^go^lto  thcsnews- 
papers  and  tell  them  that  the  whole  thing  is  a fraud.  You  r are  - giv-- 
ing  the  money  to  the  people  who  hay e a bachelor’s  degree,  and  your 
friends,  but  not  to  the  people  who  need  it.” 

And  they  get  some.  They  are  about  10  years  ahead  of  ithe  new 
migrants.  They  are  not  concerned  about  the  new  migrants.  Nobody 
is  concerned  about  them.  The  only  ones  concerned  about  them  are 
the  ones  waiting  there  to  take  them.  ^ 

You  will  also  find  that  in  this  same  community  there  are.  people 
who'^  are  doing  good,  they  are  making  $60  a week— —even  though 
they  may  have  a family  of  eight,  nine,  and  they  consider  it  doing 
good,  like  on  the  farm  they  made  something  like  $15  a week,  or 
that  much,  or  wherever  they  came  from,  or  $25  a week. 

Now,  if  we  had  some  sort  of  agency  that  could  inform  them 
about  basic  things  like  the  minimum  vrage  law,  like,  okay,  the  law 
says  a guy  has  to  be  paid  $1.60  an  hour  in  New  York  State.  If 
he  has  only  been  making  something  like  50  cents  an  hour  in  the 
South  and  you  pay  him  a dollar  an  hour,  or  you  pay  him  75  cents 
an  hour,  he's  going  to  be  pleased,  because  this  is  progress. 

Okay.  If  they  were  to  inform  these  people  about  just  what  their 
rights  are,  and  not  simply  inform  them,  because  it  seems  as  though 
poor  people  are  naturally  passive  for  some  strange  reason.  There 
would  have  to  be  an  agency  to  enforce  their  rights,  or  to  see  to  it 
that  the  rights  are  exerted.  

It’s  like— it  isn’t  _simply  enough  to  tell  these  people  that  the  - 
rights  are  there.  With  them,  you  have  to  show  them  how  they  can 
go  about  getting  the  rights  that  are  rightfully  theirs,  or  exercising 
rights  tha,t  they  have.  . 

Now,  another  thing  that  such  an  agency  can  do— perhaps  I'm 
running  ahead  of;  myself  herer— there  are  a lot  of  things  I wanted 
to  say— but  I think  it's  most  important^  if  you  don't  get  to  all  the 
complaints  or  afflictions  of  the  migrants,  I think  it  is*  more  im- 
portant to  get  said  what  can  be  done  about  it. 

Many  of  the  industries  in  New  York  City  that  use  unskilled  labor 
are  moving  out  of  New  York  ,City.  It's  like  if  you— everybody 


kmows  New  Xoi’k  Ci^y  .usedvto  fee,  anid  many  people  thiink  iit  still  is, 
textile  infdustry  iin  the: esoiBiidry,  Well,  it's  a remnanit  ofrrtlie  tex- 
tile industry  : now,  because  off  ^he  congestioim  there,  naainly.  Like, 
tcbuSay,  it  wot^d  take  a truck 

_^et’s  say  a dress  manufactuicer  has  a couplie  of  factories  in  New 
"^ilirk  City  im  the  niid-30's  off  .Manhattan,  which  is  thei;;i garment 
district,  and  ijhe  has  to  get  this  truck  over  to  xa  pleatinjg  or  an  .iem- 
biaoidery  factory  over  in  Broc^lyn  some  vplace.  He  can  ta%e  amy  of 
tte  bridges,  the  Brooklyn  Bridge,  the  ManBiattan  Bridige,  oir  the 
l?pilliamsburg  Bridge,  and  dii®lng_the  day  it  is  going  fct>  ttaJke  you 
2§hours  to  get  over- there,  , andijiyou  have  got  two  men  on- liie  truck; 

If  you  don’t  iie^iit^  load  it  and  drive  it,  yoaa  need  two* 

unjeai  to  watch  it  wliiile  one  go^^n  some  place. 

Anyway,  you  have  to  pay^ifeesG  two  men  2 hours,  andl  It  takes  2 
flours  to  get  ^across  one  ofe' tthese  bridges.  It’s  wasting’ la  lot  cf 
rtetioney. 

You  can  go  to  soutliern  cities  now,  such  as  Birmiiagiham  and 
Atlanta.  A lot  of  industiies  are  locating  there  now.  Thejr  have  been 
since  the  end  of  World  War  II. 

If  someone  were  to  tell  these  people,  instead  of  going  to  New 
York,  if  you  want  to  make  it,  you  can  go  to  some  place  like  Bir- 
mingham or- Atlanta,  because  there  is  a bigger  demand  for  your 
skills,  or  your  Tabor,  I’m  certain  that  many  of  them,  if  they  could 
be  convinced— you  know,  all  they  have  heard  so  far,  that  there  is 
milk  and  honey  in  New  York  City,  and  like  New  York  City  is  the 
place  to  go,  that’s  where  all  the  money  is.  - 

You  have  relatives  who  write  back  and  say,  “I’m  getting  rich 
in  New  York,  I’m  making  a couple  of  hundredi  dollars  a week.” 

In  some  instances,  it  might  be  true,  but  they’re  not  doing  it 
legally,  and  most  of  these  people  don’t  want  to  go  to  jail.  All  they 
want  to  do  is  earn  a decent  living.  - 

One  could  tell  them,  you  can  go  to  Birmingham  or  Atlanta  and 
make  a decent  living,  you  can  make  $75  a week  without  any  special 
skill, ^and  instead  of  going  to  New  York  and  having  to  live  in  some 
dilapidated,  rat-infested  tenement,  or  some  fwo-family  brownstone 
in  Brooklyn,  and  hand-me-down  furniture  and  fake  fur,  they  would 
go  to  Atlanta  or  Birmingham  and  make  $75  a week  and  live  in  a 
decent  home. 

The  government  seems — -I  don’t  know  what  they  have  done  in 
the  way  of  dealing  with  rural  poverty.  I have  heard  a little  bit 
about  giving  money  to  people  in  Appalachia  and,  you  know,  they 
send  the  VISTA  workers  in  there,  and  I don’t  think  VISTA  work- 
ers could  really  take  most  people  who  they  might  come  in  contact 
with-~who  migrate  from  southern  areas. 

I like  to  give  these  illustrations;  especially  when  colored  people 
are  around,  and  it  says,  “You’re  talking  about  us,  and  trying  to 
show  the  white  folks  we  don’t  live  that  way.” 

Anyhow,  there  is  a , corner,  I suppose  everyone  has  heard  of 
125th  Street  and  Seventh  Avenue  in  Harlem,  and  Nosti'and  and 
Fulton  Avenues  in  Brooklyn.  Now,  on.  Nostrand  and  Fulton  Ave- 
nues at  any  time  of  the  day  or  night,  you  will  see  at  least  eight 
big,  burly  white  cops,  like  two  on  each  corner,  and  you’ll  see  patrol 
cars  coming  around  frequently,  and  I suppose  to  someone  from 


the  outside  this  looks  like  a concentration  camp,  andi  I suppose  to 
someone::  from  the  inside  it  feels  like  a conceratration:®amp. 

But  it*s  really  a necessity;  you  know.  It’s  like — ^ lot  of  social 
pfsyclaology  conies  into  play  hare.  Yota  can  find 'ithat- most  colored 
cops,  if  they  are  10-^foot  giants,  they  vget  hurt  on  tSdat  corner  in  a 
vety  short  period  of  tim^  and  this  is  because  peopled  coming”  from 
the  Sbuth,  it  seems";  that  Jthey  can’t — they  don’t  have  .asdot  of  respect 
for  Megro  authority,  ifoecause  they  haven’t  seen  too  mtach  of  it,  and 
for  the  same  reason — now,  are  we  on  radio  or  aia3d;hing  here? 
(Laughter.) 

You  get  \iriSTA  workers,  like  nice  young  Idlds  from  irniddle-class 
backgrounds,  and  you  send  them  in  to  work  with  these  jpeople,  to 
whom  they  mean  nothing-  They  come  here  and  talk taboiut  helping 
the  people,  and  all  they  want  is  some  money — there?s^  ^ good  chance 
thatisomebody  is  going  to  frighten  them  to  death  before  they  even 
get  their  feet  wetiin  this  community. 

There’s  an  interesting  case  where  a girl  comes  from  a — -well, 

: she’s  a welfare  worker.  She  goes  into  a guy’s  house,  and  he’s  mak- 
ing liquor,  and  she  says,  /T’m  your  investigator.”  He’s  getting  a 
check. 

She’s  a cute  little  blond,  all  of  five  feet-somethfng ; here’s  this  big, 
burly  ebony  giant,  and  she  says,  'T’ve  come  to  investigate  you,” 
and  the  guy  looks  at  her  and  dies  laughing,  and  she  asks  him  to 
turn  on  the  light,  and  this  laughter  gets  louder,  and  she  runs  out 
into  the  street  screaming. 

Well,  this  sort  of  thing,  that’s  a mild  case. 

You  knock  on  the  door  and,  “Mr.  So  and  So,  this  is  Miss  So  and 
So.  I’m  from  VISTA,  and  I would  like  to  talk  to  you  about  your 
son”' — and  this  soty  of  girl.- The  very  rough  voice. from  behind  the 
door,  “You  better  git  away  from  the  door  before  I beat  your  ass!” 
Theyh'e  not  going  to  be  very  effective  in  this  community. 

So  you’ve  got  to  get  the  people  who  can  handle  the  situation,  and 
the  people  who  can  handle  it  best  are  the  people  who  have  some 
familiarity  with  it.  It  seems  today  for  the  first  time  that  it  sud- 
denly dawned  bn  the  policy  managers  of  this  country  that  it’s  just 
possible  that  people  who  live  with  poverty  may  know  something 
about  it,  and  I think  this  is  a very  great  revelation. 

Especially  in  New  York  City,  where  they  even  list  the  aid  for 
the  indigent  people  like  all  kinds  of  social— all  sorts  of  things,  nice 
things— social  facilitators,  welfare  aids,  and  many  of  them  haven’t 
finished  high  school,  but  many  of  them,  they  know  fhe  community. 
They  don’t  frighten  people  by  saying,  “I’m  an  investigator.” 

This  program  can  be  expanded  to  a great  extent,  and  in  practic- 
ally all  thb  urban  communities.  It  seem^  that  there  is  a group  in 
this  country  that  is  very  seldom  considered,  and  I think  it’s  time 
that  the  ' government  begins  to  give  it  some  consideration.  And 
that  is  the  Puerto  Rican.  The  Puerto  Rican  also  has  a language 
barrier  that  gets  him  into  a lot  of  difficulty. 

Everybody  kno\ys  about  the  riot  in  Chicago  this  past  summer. 
Well,  for  the  past  5 jr ears,  Puerto  Ricans  in'  Chicago  had  been  ask- 
ing'for  Puerto  Rican  policemen  on  the  beat,  you  know,  and  it  was 
a legitimate  request,  because  a Puerto  Rican  mother,  her  child 
falls  out  the  window,  the  child  becomes  asphyxiated,  there  is  a fire 


<DmBonsisi3iiiig  ^in  the  house,  and  she  wants — ^she  runs  out,  she  wants 
police,  of  anything"  happening:. 

iShe^sdoesn't  speak  good  English.  She  runs  up  to  him  and  starts 
jcaniianig  in  Spanish,  and  he  can't  understand,  and  he  says,  *'Go  on, 

the  people  from  the  Puerto  Rican  community,  the  result  is 
IJiia^ithere  ane  deaths  where  there  shouldn't  be  deaths,  or  similar 
%ria]^dies. 

'^Ehe  people  in  the  Puerto  Rican  community  complained  to  the 
Gif  police  in  Chicago.  They  would  say  something  like,  *'It  is 
suMiecessity  we  get  Puerto  Rican  policemen."  The  chief  would  say. 

We  can't  find  any  5-foot-lO  Puerto  Ricans,  you  know,  and  we 
Iha^e  to  find  5-foot-lO  Puerto  Ricans  to  pass  the  police  examina- 
ttiom" 

So,  okay,' this  goes  on  for  5 years.  Suddenly  there  is  a riot,  in  the 
summer  of  1966,  in  Chicago.  Suddenly,  subsequent  to  the  riot,  there 
are  250  5-foot-lO  Puerto  Rican  policemen  on  the  Chicago  police 
force. 

It  turns  out  that  their,  most  effective  course  of  action  was  to  riot. 
Now,  this  shouldn't  be  the  case.  It  shouldn't  be  necessary.  Okay, 
that's  fine,  this  problem  is  solved,  but  now  let’s  move  it  to  the  gar- 
ment district  in  New  York  City.  " 

Both  New  York  City  and  New  York  State  have  a minimum  wage 
law  of  ^1.50.  You  have  these  g:uys  who  are  always — ^you  have  fore- 
men who  will- — ^they  aren't  the  most  scrupulous  people  around  in  the 
garment  center.  You  have  employers,  first  of  all,  who  are  going  to 
pay  them  an  hour,  instead  of  $1.25  or  $1.50  an  hour.  Then  you 
have  the  foremen  that  tell  them  because  they  came  in  late,  even 
though  this  isn't  a policy  of  the  employer,  he's  going  to  get  docked. 

Eventually,  a ^y,  he's  only  ihakingl$40  a week,  or  $50  a week, 
and  he  can't  articulate  disappointments  very  well  to' his  foreman 
or  employer,  and  he  says,  *‘Look,  I want  more  money,"  arid  thd 
says,  ''Look,  you  didn't  earn  more  money,"  and  he  hits  him,  and  it's 
justified.  Still,  he  goes  to  jail  for  something  like  that. 

Consequently,  you  have  a lot  of  migrant  Puerto  Ricans,  the  same 
with  the  integrating  Puerto  Ricans,  and  the  same  with  the  Negroes 
from  the  South  landing  up  in  jails,  and  they  don't  do  anything  foi' 
them  iri  jail.  They  will  keep  them  there  and  feed  them,  but  once 
they  get  out,  many  of  these  people  have  problems. 

You  hear  about  how  much  money  they  made  while  they  were  out 
on  the  streets,  in  various  criminal  activities,  so  we  have  this  other 
problem.  Nothing  is  being  done  to  stop  the  encounters  >they  are 
going  to  have  with  the  law,  simply  because,  you  know,  because  they 
can't  communicate  very  well  and  express  their  grievances;  as  a 
result  of  this  you  have  this  other  problem  of  having  to  take  care  of 
them  in  jail. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  we  need  an  agency  whereby  we  should 
stop  the  first  problem.  Like  the  riots,  the  going  to  jails,  there  ought 
to  be  some  sort  of  system  whereby  the  people  ought  to  know  how  the 
people  come  to  New  York.  People  ought  to  know  how  to  come  to  the 
community  where  the  jobs  are.  There  is  a government  inf ormation- 
agency;"W  out  Information  to  these  people  who 

need  it,  like  these  people? 
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The  Chairman  ; Could  we  stop  for  a moment  while  the  reporter 
changes  his  paper? 

(Discussion  off  the  record.) 

Mr.  Lawrence  Davis:  What  is  the  age  group  that  migrates? 
Can  you  comment  on  that  at  some  time  in  your  telk? 

The  Chairman  : You  may  proceed. 

Mr.  Brown  : In  encountering  the  law  by  mistake,  many  of  these 
people  become  the  victims  of  an  unjust  system  of  justice. 

It’s  like  in  Attica  State  Prison  in  New  York  State,  which  is  the 
top  security  prison  in  the  State,  there  is  a fellow  there  known  affec- 
tionately by  many  of  the  inmates  as  Cuda — it’s  a nickname,  of  course 
— and  Cuda  is  about  35  years  old.  Thirteen  years  ago,  he  got  up  on  a 
train  in  North  Carolina,  to  come  to  New  York,  and  he  missed  New 
York  City  and  went  to  upstate  New  York.  He  got  off  the  train.  He 
met  a hobo  who  took  him  to  a hobo  camp  and  gave  him  some  wine — 
not  a vintage  wine. 

Any wajr,  they  drank  the  wine,  and  they  ate  some  soup,  the  main 
dish  at  hobo  camps,  and  they  went  to  sleep,  and  the  next  day  he  got 
up  and  the  guy  missed  his  wine,  the  hobo  whom  he  had  met,  and  he 
happened  to  be  white,  and  Cuda  happens  to  be  a Negro. 

Any w’ay,  they  got  into  a fight,  and  after  a while  got  to  scuffling 
for  a while..  The  white  hobo  runs  to  town  and  gets  the  sheriff,  and 
ihe  comes  back  with'  the  sheriff,  a>nd  Cuda,  not  knowing  what  to  do, 
or  where  to  go,  he  tells  him  this  guy  took  his  wine,  and  they  got  into 
this  fight,  and  he  said  he  had  35  ceiits,  which  he  claims  was  stolen, 
too,  and,  it’s  like  in  these  little  hick  towns,  the  sheriff  is  a little 
hillbilly,  sort  of  like  Keystone  Cops,  It’s  a laughing  matter  unless 
you  are  a victim. 

Somehow,  the  sheriff  saw  this  situation,  or  Cuda’s  act,  as  consti- 
tuting armed  robbery,  and . assault  with  a deadly  weapon,  and  a 
conglomeration  of  charges,  serious  charges,  so  he  went  to  one  of 
these  out-of-the-way  courts,  and  they  gave  him  30  years,  and  he  is 
still  in  Attica  now,  and  the  pathetic  thing  about  this  is  that  there 
are  many  lawyers  who  tried  to  get  this  guy  out.  He  was  a^migrant 
farmer  prior  to  going  to  jail,  and  today  he  doesn’t' want  to  come  out. 

He  refuses  to  leave  Attica,  which  is  not  a nice  prison.  He  went 
to  other  places  and  went^ahd  got  in  a fight  and  ended  up  in  Attica. 
Here,  the  man  found  a home.  He’s  good  at  fixing  things,  he’s  some- 
thing of  an  electrician  and  everybody  likes  him.  He.  never  had  any 
education,  no  formal  education  whatever,  not  even  first  grade,  and 
the  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  he  is  treated  better  in  Attica  than 
he  was  ever  treated  outside,  and  there,  he  .doesn’t  have  to  worry 
about— he  thinks  he’s  lucky,  because  being  from  the  South,  he 
thought  that  he  might  have  been  hung  when  this  guy  came  back 
with  the  sheriff, "and  I suppose  there  was  a possibility,  even  in  the 
North.  u 

I’m  certain  that  there  are  many  people  in  jails  throughout  the 
country  like  this.  Migrant  farmers,  hobos,  just  guys  who  got  up 
and  left.  ^ ■ ' 

Now;  in  large  cities,  they  have  some  form  of  legal  services  for 
indigent  people,  you  know,  like  the  lawyers  who  are  serving  the 
poor,  and  it’s  going  to^  be  called  by  something  like  that,  but  what 
happens  i to  i the  ; migrant  farmers,  who  into  some  small  town. 


somebody  doesn't  like  them,  maybe  they  come  up  on  the  lawn  in 
front  of  city  hall,  and  they  throw  them  in  jail. 

I think  something*  ought  to  be  established  to  represent  people 
like  this. 

, And  if  we  don't  establish  some  sort  of  system  whereby  we  can 
inform  the  people  as  to  just  what's  awaiting  them  in  the  North, 
what's  not  awaiting  them  in  the  North,  or  where  the  rer.'.  opjKJr- 
tunities  lie;  and  some  form  of  protection  for  them  once  they  have 
ventured  forth  from  the  shacks,  be  it  sharecroppers'  shacl^  or  a 
shack  in  shantyt^own  some  place,  this  situation  is  going  to  perpetu- 
ate itself. 

So  I hope  that  something  will  come  out  of  these  hearings  that  will 
stide  it. 

The  Chairman  : Thank  youyery  much,  Mr.  Brown,  and  we  are 
very  ^gn^ateful  to  you  for  this  presentation,  and  I think  the  Com- 
mission members  who  have  read  your  book  know  that  you  have 
lived  close  to  these  problems  in  the  city,  and  a large  amount  of  the 
testimony  which  the  Commission  has  taken  in  the  last  few  weeks 
has  dealt  with  the  problems  of  migrants  and  rural  poverty,  migrant 
poverty  in  the  cities,  transferred  from  one  to  the  other. 

We  are  grateful  for  your  suggestions  that  you  have  left  with  us, 
which  will  receive  every  consideration. 

Do' you  members  of  the  Commission  wish  to  inquire? 

Mr.  Gay?  ^ 

Mr.  Gay  : Not  so  much  inquiry,  Mr.  Brown,  as  a statement.  In 
the  years  that  I have  been  working  and  concerned  with  this  same 
problem  that  you  spoke  of,  the  problem  comes  to  me,  and  I don't 
know  if  you  have  an  answer,  or  if  anyone  does. 

How  can  you  make  the  people  in  the  South,  the  section  that  I 
come  from,  how  can  you  communicate  with  them?  You  can  talk  till 
you  are  every  color  in  the  rainbow,  and  you  say,  *'Well,  down  here 
you've  got  the  ICu  IClux  Klan  and  you've  got  50  cents  an  hour,  and 
you've  got  the  boll  weevil  and  cornpone.  But  up  there  you  are  going 
to  get  a dollar  an  hour,  and  the  whores  and  the  pimps  and  the  rats 
and  the  ghettos,  the  violence,  and  the  bigotry. 

They  just  don't  believe  it.  It's  all  in  that  promised  land  that  you 
are  so  familiar  withc^ 

I have  never  seen  anybody  yet,  whether  he  be  a lawyer,  social 
worker,  whether  he  be  Negro,  whether  he  be  white,  if  he's  down 
home,  he  can't  get  the  message  across.  He  just  can'"t  do  it.  I don’t 
know  what  the  answer  is.  “ ' 

Mr.  Brown  : Mr.  Gay,  I_ think  the  problem  just  might  be  that  they 
know  what  they  are 'suiferihg  in  the  South,  and  they  don't  know 
anything  about  the  pimp,  the  pimps,  the  whores,  the  rats,  the 
vermin,  and  the  police  abusing  them,  and  it’s  not  reality. 

This  50  cents  an  hour  and  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  is  a reality,  and  if 
anything,  it's  like  anything  they  can  get  is  a change. 

Mr.  Gay  : I might  say  in  North  Carolina  we  have  the  same  prob- 
lems with  the  **poor  white^  trash"  and  the  Indians.  We  have  a‘ large 
Indian  population  .inland  around  Lumberton,  N.  C.  I was  reading  a 
story  just  the  other  day  where  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  in 
that  Bright  Leaf  Tobacco  Belt,  they  have  gone  off  here  to  Baltimore 
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and  they  have  grot  a slum  that  would  out-slum  Bedford-Stuyvesant — 
thousands  of  Indians. 

So  it  isn't  only  a Negrro  problem  at  home.  I know  my  own  kinfolks, 
and  I come  from  way  down  in  that  section  down  there  where  they 
migrate  and  think  it's  a great  thrill — they  still  leave  and  you  can't 
get  to  them  to  save  your  life. 

Mr.  Brown:  We  need  an  Indian  voting  population  followed  by 
some  big  Indian  writers. 

The  Chairman  : Mr.  I*aurel  ? 

Mr.  Laurel  : Mr.  Brown,  I'm  very  much  interested  in  what  you 
related  here,  about  this  fellow  in  the  prison.  Is  that  what  you 
related?  - — 

It's  conceivable,  of  course,  and  I know  it  is  very  apt  to  have  hap- 
pened 10  or  15  years  ago.  In  view  of  the  recent  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  unle.'3s  I haven't  read  them  clearly,  the  Escovado 
case,  the  record  of  a i>erson  being  taken  to  a magistrate  being  told 
what  he  was’  accused  of,  he . is  provided  with  counsel,  and  if  not, 
one  will  be  provided  for  him. - 

Of  course,  we  hope  this  kind  of  a situation,  at  least,  will  find  its 
way  to  where  people  are  not  just  being  given  any  idea  of  a star 
chamber  proceeding,  as  might  have  been  possible  some  years  back. 
Bo  you  find  this  to  still  be  prevalent  nowadays? 

Mr.  Brown  : Y^,  it  is  still  quite  prevalent.  It's  a little  more, 
even  where  they  don't  have  the  star  chamber  “proceedings,  like 
in  New  York  City,  they  have  this  sort  of  quota  system  with  the 
B.A.  and  when  the  D.A.  needs  another  conviction,  he  gets  some 
guy  around  who  might  be  dealing  in  drugs,  or  something.  He  might 
be  doing  anything,  and  he  gets  a few  of  the  stoolies  to  say,  *'Look," 
and,  you  know,  they  intimidate  ^people. 

He  says,  'T  saw  you  doing  something,  or  we  saw  you  selling 
stolen  goods.  If  you  don't  act  as  a witness  for  me,  you're  going  to 
get  5 years."  , 

This  other  guy,  they  want  to  get  this  guy  on  a conviction  like 
selling  narcotics.  Ha  gets  20  years. 

A poor  migrant  coming  up  from  the  South,  they  know  what's 
happening,  but  there  is  nothing  you  can  do  about  it.  They  go  into 
the  courtroom,  and  say,  "He  threatened  me  with  20  years,  and  I 
got  6 years." 

If  you  are  arrested  in  New  York  City,  and  you  say,  "Call  my 
lawyer,','  okay,  it's  like  really  they're  going  to  call  your  lawyer.  But 
you  say,  "Call  my  mother  or  my  w.ife."  Nobody  pays  any  attention 
to  it,  or  you'll  never  get  a phone  call. 

If  anybody  speaks  to  whoever  the  arresting  officer  was,  or  who- 
ever it  was,  he  says,  "Oh,  yes,  we  called,  and  there  was  nobody 
home." 

The  guy  who  has  the  lawyer,  there  is  a good  chance  that  he's 
somebody  and  they  are  going  to  get  some  fuss  out  of  it  if  he  doesn't 
get  his  rights.  ^ ^ 

But  the  average  guy, -they  make  up  the  bulk,  the  bulk  of  the  cases 
.that  make  up  the : arrests.  They  don't  get  any  consideration,  even 
though  they  know  what's  happened  to  them.  : 

A guy  like  Ciida,  perhaps  he  is  better  off.  The  man  is  deathly 
afraid  of  the  outside  world.  The  most  that  is  going  to  happen  to 
him  in  jail,  he  will  get  into  a fight,  or  maybe  somebody  will  kill  hiin, 
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not  groingr  to  have  to  face  all  the  frustrations  and 
the  disappomjments  that  he's  g-oing  to  have  to  face  out  here.  He's 
have  to  cope  vdth  challenges  that  he  can't  possibly  meet. 

The  Chairman  : Dr.  Bonnen  ? 

^J^-  Bonnen  : Do  you  think  he'll  live  long  enough? 

- — Mr;  Brown  : He  may. 

Dr.  Bonnen  : In  your  book,  “Manchild  in  the  Promised  Land," 
you  described  family  problems  in  the  ghetto,  or  the  Harlem  Negro, 
it  was  a major  element,  as  I interpreted  it,  driving  the  young 
into  the  streets. 

Buf  as  I read  this,  I kept,  it  kept  coming  back  to  me.  If  you  have 
read  it,  I wonder  if  you  would  want  to  comment  on  Patrick  Mony- 
han's  thesis  about  the  Negro  family  in  the  ghetto,  this  disin- 
tegration. 

INIr.  Brown  : Some  of  Mr^  Monyhan's  statements  have  some 
validity,  and  the  thesis  is  definitely  worth  considering,  and  he— —I 
criticized  it  extensively  some  time  ago  in  writing,  bn  the  basis  that 
was  starting  with  the  wrong  principle;  that  the  Negro  family 
IS  not  really  in  the  process  of  deteriorating  a^ny  more  so  than  besf ore. 

the  Negro  family  is  in  the  processTof  still  being  established. 

Y ou  find  that  this  generation,  perhaps  inmy  g’eneration,  perhaps 
you  will  find  many  peojple  my  age  who  will  be  getting  married,  and 
starting  families,  whereas  this  is  the  first  generation  that  there 
has  been  a marriage  and  a family,  and  this  sort  of  thing.^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

^ B ut  ■ thera  = is  definitely  this  conflict  which,  unfortunately,  with 
tne  exception  of  you  and  others  with  your  interest,  social  ^ science 
studies,  there^  are  very  few  who  have  paid  enough  attention  to  this 
conflict  which  I fried  to  describe  in  the : book,  between  the  genera- 
tions, j-^my,  generation  and  my.  ’ parents'  generation,  and  I'm  certain 
it  is  still  beingpxpertenced. ‘ \ ' 

like  I resented  because  he  couldn't  provide  for  me 

what  pther  kids  in  the  community  had.  IMaybe  they  were,  you 'know, 
two-generation:New  Yorkefsi  or  something  like  that. 

I couldn't  listen  to  niy  father  because,  you  know,  like  he\  just 
wasn't  a person  vbf  authority  in  the  social  structure,  and  I Vwas 
aware  of  this/sowho  was  he  to  tell  me  what  to  do?  ■ * - 

I'm  certain  that  many  of  these  problems  still  exist  between  the 
generation  of  the  migrants  from  rural  areas  and  their  children, 
and  there  is  a good  chance  that  that's  going  to  go  on  for  some  time. 

Just  what  the  Government  can  do  about  it,  short  of  about  $100 
million,  I can't  imagine,  and  it's  always  been,  for  some  time 
now— at  least,  it  has  been  my  conception  that  the  Govertiment  wants 
to  do  something  about  all  the 'problems,  at  least  cost. 

The  Chairman  : Mr.  Woodenlegs?  j 

Mr.  WopDENLEGS : XJiider  the  OEO  program,  we  have  legal  aid. 
The  Indian  people  have  this  OEO  program,  and  under  that,  they 
ask  for  legal  aid  to  the  poor. - . 

Now,  und^  this  program  w-e  can  get  legal  aid^  where  they  can't 

have  a lawyer — ; . : ■ 

- Mr.  Bro WN : ^ They  have  got  something  like  this  going  in  most 
of  the  maj  of  cities  throughout  the  country  today,  especially  in  Nev/ 
Haven,  Conn,, Twhert  all  this  business  of  the  War  oh  Poverty  started. 

It  seems  to  me  what  they  need;  as  I hientioried  befo-re,  is  some 
form  of  legal  services,  and  almost  all  large  cities  have  this.  It  seems 


to  me  that  what  they  need  is  that  with  every  agency  created  as  a 
ramification  of  the  War  on  Poverty,  to  alleviate  some  specific  ill 
in  the  community,  be' it  social,  economic,  political,  et  cetera. 

It's  like  v/hat',s  needed  Is  a sort  of  watchdog,  or  prewatchdog 
element  of  constant  evaluation,  to  see,  “What  are  we  missing 
always?'*  " 

Take  the  legal  services  for  the  indigent  people.  They  are  not 
very  effective.  It's  like  some  people  who  make  too  much  mpney  and 
they  can’t  get  legal  aid;  and  they  can't  get  legal  services  for  the 
indigent,  because  instead  of  earning  something  like  $3,300  a year, 
they  earned  $3,500  a year,  which  is  a little  silly. 

Then  there  is  also  the  problem  of  these  people,  the  lawyers, 
that  you  have  representing  the  indigent  people  no,t  really  being 
dedicated  enough  to  go  up  against  the  power  structure,  the  local 
power  structure - They  are  not  going  to  take  on  the  chamber  of 
commerce,  better  business  bureau,  or  anybody  like  this.'  It 
wouldn’t  be  good  business. 

Mr.  Woodbnl'egs  The  Indian  people,  they  have  hw  and  order, 
"and  they  have  good  law- and  orders  They  have  the  Fox  Warriors 
and  the  Dbg  Soldiers  and  the  Chiefs.  There  are  four.  If  a person 
cOmmits^  a crime,  he  is  kicked  out' bf  the  tribe  for  4_years.  If  he 
survives  out  there,  ha  can  come -back  later. 

For  a misdemeanor,  these  war riof s pony  whipped  him,  _and 
he  didn't  commit  any  more  misdemeanors.  . 

Mr.  Brown  : They  have  Some  laws  here  in’ yarious  governments— 
-that-afe  similar  to  this.  They  don’t  just  kick  you  out  of  the  tribe. 
They_kick  you  out  of  society  and  put  you  in  - confinement,  in  a 
jail,  for-  a lon?^  time,  and  this  way  it  just  might  be  somewhat 
more  effective,  because^this^  way  you  don't  have  an  opportunity, 
to  go  and  commit  crimes  against : somebody  outside  the  tribe, 
unless  it  is  some  more  criminals  in  jail,  and  then  that  is  okay. 

. (Daughter.) . v/-'.  • ■ . 

The  Chairman:  Mr.  Gibson?  . 

Mr.  Gibson  : Mr.  Brown,  we  have  heard  a number  of  people 
as  we  have  talked  .about  rural  poverty  say  that  the  solution, 
basically,  is  •mijrratibn  frbm  the  rural  area  to  the  urban  area. 

At  the  saihe  time,  we  hear  from  the  urban  area  that- — in  New 
York  recently  they  released  figures  that  as  many  as  50  percent 
—about  50  percent  of  the  products  of  the  public  schools  in  New 
York— in  the  school  system — -are  a year,  2 years,  3 years  behind. 

I think  a full  20  percent  of  the  New  York  school  system  pupil 
population  is  2 years  or  more  behind.  It  so  happens  that  this  20 
percent  ills  heavily  centered  in  that  group  in  Bedf  ord-Stuy  vesant 
and  Harlem,  which  comprise  the  children  of  those  who  have 
migrated  from  the  ■ rural  areas.  ; ^ ^ 

I > find  it  interesting  that  sonie  bf  the  people  in  Harlem  and 
Bedf  ord-Stuy  vesant  and  some"' of  the  other  slums,  _ like  the  one 
1 came  from,  hbve  indeed  been  able  to  use,  you  know,  education 
— -you  yourself  are  how  in  law  school.  Some  of  your  friends-— I 
am  sure,  you  could  point  to  several  who  are  doing  things  here 
and  there.  ■ 

But  in  general,  wliat  wou-ldiyou  say  is  the  pairt  that  education 
can  play  as  a single  factor  in  the  lives  _^of  the  population,  the 


young-  kids  in  those  slums,  especially  with  reference  to  their 
ability  to  utilize  it. 

Mr.  Brown  : I think  education  can  play  the  part  that— that 
it  has  been  blueprinted  to  play,  to  prepare  the  people  to  become 
constructive  and  productive  citizens  in  society,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  understand  the  society.  This  is  what  they  will  have  to  do 
before  they  can  become  productive. 

The  question  now  seems  to  be,  well,  how?  It’s  been  doing:  this 
for  a long^  time. 

I think  oive  of  the  greatest  tragedies  in  ghetto  communities 
throughout  the  country  is  that  you  don’t  have  really  dedicated 
people  in  the  system.  It’s  like,  .1  suppose  you’ve  heard  about 
P=,S.  201  in  New  York  City.  E3  very  body  says,  “Why,  this  is  crazyp 
why  do  they  want  a Negro  principal  here?” 

My  pa,rents  weren’t  aware  of  it,  say,  20  years. ago.  But  now 
you  have  Negro  parents  across  - the  . country  who  have  become 
aware  that  you  have  white  teachers,  white  principals,  who  don’t 
really  believe  that  their  children  are  capable  of  learning,  you 
know,  and  they  have  this  preconceived  notion  about  what  Negroes 
are  supposed  to  do,  and  they. -really vpouldn’t  conceive  of  preparing 
this  child  here  in  my  class  froni  iLeriox  Avenue,  South  Street, 
and  Fulton,  or  7th  and  T in  Washington,  to  go  to  MIT. 

It’s  just  like,  “Let’s  keep  him  quiet,  keep  him  at  the  desk  with 
his  hands  folded  until  we  get  him  appointed  to  a job.” 

So  you  have  people  who  have  become  aware  of  this  attitude 
in  teaching  the  Negrces  and  the  Puerto  Ricans,  who  are  squawk- 
ing, saying,  “Let’s  get  Negro  teachers  or  Puerto  Rican  teachers 
who  can  see  oui*  children  as  people.” 

Some  people  say,  “'These  people,  are  qualified,  they  passed  the 
State  Teachers’  Board,”  and,  you  know,  “The.  teachers  say — 
That’s  fine.  Send  Mr.  Greenberg  out  to  Flatbush  to  teach  some 
of  those  kids,  because  I don’t  want  my  kids  coming  home  every 
day  with  no  homework,  hof  knowing  any  ^ more'  than  they  knew 
last  week.  " 

This  is  something  that  should  have  come  about  a long  time  ago, 
at  least  two  decades  ago,  but  the  parents  weren’t  that  aware.  And 
now  that  they  are,  everybody  is  saying,  “They’re  crazy,  they’re 
crazy.”  . ■ ' ■ ■ ■ ' ' . . ' 

For  the  first  time,  they  are  farther  from  being  crazy  than  they 
have  ever  been. 

The  Chairman  : In  fairness  to  the  other  witnesses  who  have  to 
..  testify,  we’re  going  to  have  to  expedite  just  a little  at  this  point. 
Mr.  Lawrence  Davis  : Some  reference  was  made  to  the  Negro 
family  and  the  lack  of  cohesion  and  the  lack  of  tradition  and  so 
on.  I don’t  think  vwe  go  far  enough  - behind  tiiis,  and  I think  it’s 
very  relevant  at  this  point,  and  that’s  the  base  of  our  society. 
For  200  years  y the  Negro  was  dehumanized  by  slavery.  In  the 
tribal  society,  there  was  tight  family  life,  and  the  Negro  male 
was  the  one  that  was  sold  and  swapped  from  place  to  place.  He 
was  embarrassed,  and  he.  was  taken  down,  and  the  Negro  female 
became  the  head  of  the  Negro  family. 

Now,  for  oyer  200  years,  you  see,  all  of  the  forces  in  fact  have 
tendedj-j^^  or  disintegrate  the  Negro/  family,  and 
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what  Mr.  Brown  said  is  relevant,  except  we  need  to  go  back  and 
understand  this,  thait  the  Negro  family  is  now  in  the  process 
of  being  restructured  and  rebuilt-  For  200  years,  and  80  years 
after  that,  the  Negro  male  was  the  one  who  was  lynched  and 
coerced.  , 

That’s  what  a man  marching  in  Mississippi  a few  months  ago 
said,  that  he’s  trying  to-  prove  the  Negro  male.  ^ 

It  is  something  that  1 think  a great  deal  of  attention  needs 
to  be  given  to  when  we  begin  to  analyze  and  even  criticize  the 
Negro  family  and  when  we  try  to  help  the  Negro  family  become 
reestablished.  This  isn’t  something  that  just  happened.  It  is 
something  that  resulted  from  200  years  and  more  of  dehumaniza- 
tion and  desocialization  on  the  Negro  male. 

Mr.  Gallegos:  I think  the  continuing  poverty  situation  con- 
tinues to^contribute  to  this -siti^tion,  and  it  is  showing  up  in 
studies  done  on  Mexican  Americans, -who  have  been  looked  upon  — 
as  solid,  cohesive  families! 

The  Ford  Foundation  research  data  now  reveals  that  divorces 
for  native-born  Mexican  Americans  is  approximately  that  of 
the  Anglo  white  population,  and  furthermore,  nonlegal  separa- 
tions are  higher  than  for  nonwhites  and  Anglo  whites. 

The  continuation  of  poverty  creates  that  kind  of  situation. 

: : I’m  certain  there  are  many  in  the  South  who 

'Wfit'hld  view  th  progress,  because,  if  no  less,  they  are  sssimilat- 

Shg  the  marital  habits  of  the  great  white  man.  (Laughter.) 

Mr.  Rudper  : You  said  a while  ago,  Mr.  Brown,  that  you  didn’t 
think  anything  would;  cure  this  but  a lot  of  money.  What  is 
being  donc'in  the  various  communities,  Negro  or  otherwise,  for 
the  people  themselves  to  set  up  seminars  or  meetings  or  whatever 
you  want  to  call  it,  to  educate  these  people  to  their  righ ts  ? And 
where  they  don’t  get  trapped  as  the  man  you  spoke  of  a while  ago? 

Mr.  Brown  : There  is  a lot  being  done.  It’s  1 ike  you’ll  find  there 
are  many  multitudes  of  groups  coming  out  in  all  the  so-called 
deprived  communities  across  the  country,  but  it  is  always  looked 
upon  as  a threat  to  the  established  political  force.  Any  time  you 
dG'anything  in  a poor  community— -you  start  a Ca vie  action  group, 
and  you  educate  people  and  you  start  telling  them  how  to  exercise 

their  rights.  . ... 

As  long  as  you  don’t  grt  any  antagonism  to  the  existing 
political  structure — this  is  something  I know.  You  start  voting. 
We  stiU^have- onrthe_Xx>wer__Ea^t  of;  New  York  City,  we 

still  have  a well-entrenched  democratic  political  machine.  It  con- 
sists mainly  of  Jews  and  Italians.  For  the  past  15  years,  this 
community  has  been  predominantly  Negroes  and  Puerto  Ricans. 

Now,  as  long  as  the  Negro  kids  and  the  Puerto  Rican  kids 
were  running  around  shooting  each  other  in  gang  fights,  , that’s- 
okay.'  *:  ■ 

A few  years  ago.  Mobilization  for  Youth  went  down  there, 
and  they  did  some  work-7— Jesse  Gray,  A.rthur  Miller,  the  play- 
write,  who  is  a very  courageous  arid  dy riamsc  person.,  and  they 
started  talking  to  kids  about  putting  on  plays  and  writing  and 
doing  things  constructive  in  the  community,  showing  their  parents 
how  to  vote.  : ' ^ 


And  you  know  what  happened  to  at?  All  the  papers  came  out, 
the  Daily  News,  ^ all  the  tabMds,  and  the  New  York  Times, 
out  and  painted  them  red,  and  they  were  out  of  .action 
inside  of  2 months. 

.Hemdebson  i I would  like  to  make  a quick  comment,  Idr. 
Brown.  First  of  all,  I think  the  question  of  Monyhan’s  thesis,  I 
wonder  if  you  would  state  what  you  understand  what  that 
thesis  is  ? 

l^^r.  Brown;  I think  his  thesis  was  that  the  N^egro  family  is 
in  desperate  situation  right  now  for  survival,  and  if  we  are 
Soing  to  do  anjrthing  to  contribute  to  the  survival  of  the  Negro 
family,  and  the  construction  of  the  Negro  family,  it's  like  the 
government  has  to  take  an  all-out,  overall  onslaught  on  the  Negro 
family,  giving  them  money  and  jobs  and  so  forth. 

Henderson  1 There  is  nothing  that  can  be  done  to  correct 
the  evil  situation  in  the  Negi'o  community  except  to  restructure 
the  Negro  family. 

Mr.  Brown  : Yes,  that’s  it.  _ 

jVIr.  Henderson:  I want  to  get  it  into  the  record.  There  are 
19  interpretations : of  what  Monyhan  is  talking  about.  He  gives 
of  want  to  we  are  talking  abc  the  same  thing, 

are  talking  about  this  family  thing,  and  the  only  way,  what 
he  is  saying  in  essence,  the  only  way  you  can  correct  the  problems 
that  prevail  in  the  Negro  community,  low  employment,  low  in- 
come, poor  education,  poor  health,  all  sorts  of  problems,  is  that 
you  have  to  restructure  the  Negro  family,  and  1 don’t  know^who 
in  the  heh  he  thinks  he  is  that  he  can  go  around  restructuring 
families.  - • 

W all  face  the  basic  problem  of  what  you  do  about  the  solu- 
tion* One  of  the  points  here  is  that  some'  people  ignore 'some 
of  the  basic  possibilities.  — _ 

For  example,  we  have  trends,  we  have  certain  historical  devel- 
opments that  indicate  that  in  the  period  between  1940  and  1955, 
considerable  was  done*  to  stabilize  the  development  of  Negro  fami- 
lies, simply  because  there  were  jobs  available,  among  other  things. 
It  was  just  basic  job  opportunity. 

Another  point  to  be  made  is  that  in  the  push-pull  effect  of 
people  migrating  from  rural  areas  to  cities,  as  someone  men-r 
tinned  earlier,  the  gentleman  from  Campbell  Soup,  you  have  the 
problem  of  pulling  people  into  these  areas  because  of  actual  or 
ixnagined  job  opportunities,  and  the  other  point  about  being 
pushed  out  of  the  areas  in  which  they  presently  reside.  *^ 

The  point  is,  the  migration  that  is  taking  place,  there  hasn’t 
been  any  4^ndicatibn  of  it  going  down,  and  the  migration  we 
talk  about  ‘ includes  the  urban  areas  of  the  South  as  well  as  other 
areas  of  the  country: 

One  more  point,  and  I have  seized  upon  your  speech,  your 
testimony,  to  make  a speech  of  my  own— 

Mr.  Brown:  Have  fun.  (Laughter.) 

Mr.  Henderson  : No  one  disagrees.  Everyone  understands  we 
need  more  education,  more  of  it;  better  training,  more  of  it. 
Who  is  going  to  pay  for  it?  ■ 

That  , is  the  next  testimony. 
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Mr.  Hendeik^on:  How  are  you  going:  to  reach  the  people? 

Now,  under  PJresent  trends  of  education,  it  will  be  the  year 
2050  before  th^  basic  problems  of  rural  poverty  are  corrected, 
if  we  rely  upon  education  at  the  present  rate.  All  I am  saying  is 
that  while  we  deceive  testimony  over  and  over  and  over  about 
education  and  training  as  the  basic  vehicle,  I just  want  to  get 
into  the  record — * 

Mr.  Brown  (interrupting)  : We  need  some  testimony  as  to 
where  we  get  the  funds  from. 

Mr.  Henderson  : I've  got  that.  I am  going  to  put  that  in  the 
record.  ' 

The  Chairman  : Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Brown.  We  hope 
your  book  continues  on  the  bestseller  , list,  not  only  in  order  to 
make  you  mon^y^-bot-also  for  understanding  of  the  problem. 

Thantk  you. 

Mr.  Brown:  Thank  you. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Mr.  William  F.  Brazziel. 

Mr.  Brazziel  is  with  the  Norfolk  Division,  Virginia  State  Col- 
lege, Norfolk,  Va.,  and  he  is  going  to  talk  about  training 
programs. 

statement  OF  WIDBIAM  F.  BRAZZIED 

Mr.  BRAZZiEit* : Gentlemen,  ;and  ladies,  it  has  been  made  very 
clear  here  today ^ that  our  efforts  to  improve  the  quality  of  rural 
life  must  surely  include  the  effective  programs  to  train  and  place 
workers  pushed  off  the  land  by  consolidation  and  mechanization 
of  farms.  They  hiust  also  include  programs  to  assist  rural  youth 
to  become  well  educated  and  well  trained  for  commercial  pursuits. 

The  quality  of  life  in  both  our  cities  and  our  rural  areas  would 
be  vastly  different  today  if  such  programs  could  haye  been  de- 
veloped a d^ade  or  so  ago.  Cottonpickers;,  chain  saWs,  and  other 
farm  machineiT  put  the  handwriting  on  ihe  wall  years  ago ; 
that  is,  farm  jpbs  would  be  fewer,  the  unskilled  must  go. 

The  descriptive  litany  of  this  migration  is  familiar  to  all. 
The  harshness  of  the . movement  on  the  families  involved  may 
not  be  fully  aPprecia,ted,  however.  The  unskilled  of  the  rural 
area  too  often /become  the  chronically  unemployed  or  underem- 
ployed in  the  city.  The  close,  warm,  charitable  rural  family  often 
disintegrates  under  the  impact  of  the  desperate  struggle  for 
survival. 

Statistics  regarding  the  decline  in  the  farm  population  are. 
numerous  ahd  /^an^  dull  the  senses.  But  if  consideration  in  human 
terms  is  allowed,  the  toll  in  hardship  and  misery  is  illuminating 
indeed.  The  41  Percent  decline  of  farmworkers  . in  the  1950—60 
decade,  for  example,  means  in  human  terms,  that  in  one  southern 
state  alone  1 5^»000  Workers  could  find  no  place,  in  the  farming 
community  of  IKat  State  and  bad  to  move  on.  Significantly,  this 
state  has  otie  9f  the  greatest  concehtrations  of  undereducated 
adults  in  the  uatibh  and  one  of  the^  lowest  per  capita  incomes. 
In  phe  large  horthern  industrial  city  there  are  now  half  as 
many  in-migraiits  from  . this.  State  as  there  are  people  living  in 
the  State.— : 

The  largest  AUigie  movement  of  a people  in  the  history  of  the 
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country  is  being  Shouldered  by  those  least  equipped  to  deal  with 
such  a challenge. 

Effective  programs  in  rural  areas  to  deal  with  this  situation.  It 
seems,  should  stress  training  for  skills,  education  for  migration, 
and  possibly  a small  grant  of  money  to  assist  in  the  migration 
process. 

The  cities  might  deveiop  programs  to  meet  the  in-migrant  at 
the  gate^  of  the  city  to  offer  assistance  in  finding  jobs  and  hous- 
ing, to  adjust  to  urban  life,  and  to  use  the  resources  of  the  city 
to  educate  their  children. 

Many  of  our  present  antipoverty  efforts  deal  in -a  fashion  with 
immigrants.  They  are  doing  a fine  job.  Efforts  in  skills  and  basic 

education  training  have  often  been spectacularly  successful. 

The  scope  of  the  efforts  must  be  far  greater,  however.  The  focus 
must  be  clearer. 

Witness,  fpr  example,  the  highly  successful  efforts  to  retrain 
Macon  County,  'Ala.,  workers  by  Tuskegee  Institute.  In  a demon- 
stration project  supported  by  a grant  from  the  Office  of  Man- 
power, Automation,  and  Training,  Tuskegee  trained,  placed,  and 
completed  followup  studies  on  160  men  from  this  county.  All  were 
heads  of  households  with  an  average  family  size  of  five~persons. 
There  were  about  600  or  700  people  involved. 

They  were  trained  as  brickmasons,  carpenters,  farm  machinery 
repairmen,  and  meat  processors.  They  also  received  basic  educa- 
tion training  and  the  benefits  of  a strong  cmmseling_  program. 

These  men  were  placed  on  jobs  paying  an  average  of  $2.16  an 
hour.  The  cost  of  their  training,  $1,500  each,  will  soon  be  repaid 
in  tswces  paid  and  taxes  saved.  Significant  for  the  in-migrant 
cities  to  which  many  of  these  men  came  for  jobs,  they  came  ss 
skilled  craftsmen,  earned  their  way,  and  maintained  the  family 
stability  of  theiir  home  county.  j 

Our  school  was  involved  in  a similar  project.  We  had  urban 
enrollees,  many  of  whom  were  in-migrants.  The  results  were  as 
commendable,  anct  I could  go  ori,,iiy:ith  a long  list  of  things  which 
have  been  done. 

The  successes  of  these  projects  and  others  need  to  be  replicated 
on  a vast  scale  all  over  this  region  and  in  others.  Every  under- 
utilized government  installation  could  be  pressed  into  service. 
The  entire  family  could  be  settled  onto  a partly  used  or  deserted 
army  base  and  given  this  sort  of  training. 

We  are  going  to  have  to  take  some  very  bold  steps.  Dr.  Render- 
son,  and  try  to  get  this  job  done.  Tent  cities  might  well  be 
utilized  in  some  of  the  more  remote  areas.  Many  workers  are 
practicing  skills  today  that  they  learned  under  canvas  while  in 
the  Army.— 

Some  of  the  most  pitiful  destitution  and  suffering  and  hope- 
lessness this  country  has  ever  known  resulted  the  last  two  winters 
from  dislocations  of  tenant  families  in  our  cotton  States,  families 
which  were  completely  unprepared  and  unable  to  migrate. 

Lack  of  money  to  travel,  lack  of  knowledge  of  where  to  go 
or  how  to  fend-for  themselves  when  they  get  there  create  terrified, 
paralyzed  individuals  wandering  about  in  semishock  and  con- 
fusion, a shame  on  a great  and  ' powerful  nation.  These  cases 


stiould  be  a first  priority  in  any  new  pro^/rams  initiated  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  rural  life. 

Programs  to  train  the  unskilled  will  require  a decade  at  least 
to  take  up  the  slack.  They  should  be  regarded  as  temporary 
measures,  however.  For  the  long,  haul  involving  children  and 
youth,  the  chance  to  receive  a good  -education  including  skilled 
and  technical  training  is  the  main  hope  of  promoting  rural  de- 
velopment and  of  preparing  youth  who  leave  for  ui'ban  life. 

Education  in  this  country  is  now  our  most  precious  commodity. 
To  deny  it  to  a child  is  to  condemn’  him  to  economic  genocide. 
As  things  now  stand  in  America,  the  chance  of  a child  escaping 
this  genocide  depends  too  much — far,  far  too  much — on  the 
circumstances  of  his  birth.  It  depends  on  his  race,  his^Stete,  his 
school  district  and  the  quality  of  his  teachers  and  administrators 
— ^just  a matter  of  luck^  where  you  wer:e  conceived  and  borm  ^ 

Every  effort  must  be  made  to  make  ^educational  opportunisms 
more  equal.  Sometimes  this  is  didicult.  Witness  for  example  me 
35  counties  in  our  State  which,  upon  receiving  the  first  payment 
of  our  recently  enacted  sales  tax  designed  to  improve  local  schools, 
proceeded  to  lower  their  own  tax  rate  accordingly.  Mediocre 
schools  still,  but  now  being  financed  with  less  local  effort. 

People  can  be  brought  to  see,  however,  that  education  is  the 
key.  We  should  aim  for  K- 12  systems  in  rural  areas  with  build- 
ings, equipment,  and  teachers  second  to  none.  Tf  teachers'miist  .be 
paid  more  to  teach  in  the  more  remote  areas,  we  should  pay  them. 
If  they  need  subsidies  to  keep  abreast  of  their  fields,  we  should 
provide  them. 

Access  to  a technical  center,  open  from  8 o'clock  in  the  morning 
to  10  o'clock  at  night -should  be  the  birthright  of  every  boy  and 
girl  and  access  should  be  given  to  adults  for  this. 

I also  believe  that  programs  should  be  developed  to  slow  the 
migration  to  the  big  cities.  Increased  efforts  to  encourage  in- 
dustrial development  in  rural  areas  and  small  towns,  effoi^  to 
make  part-time  farming  more  attractive,  and  an  increase  in  the 
efforts  'to  make  it  possible  for  rural  youth  to  become  established 
in  farm-related  industries*  will  aid  il VI  the  process. 

Also,  new  payrolls  in  a community  stimulate  a considerable  expan- 
sion in  construction  and  service  industries.  They  will  also  support 
new  schools,  hospitals,,  and  cultural  outlets. 

The  quality  of  this  “agribusiness"  way  of  life  can  be  made  quite 
attractive.  It  may  be  entirely  possible  to  reverse  the  migration 
process  and  perhaps  stimulate  a considerable  resettlement  of  rural 
areas.  . , 

I am  well  acquainted  with  a rural  family  headed  by  a very  indus- 
trious man.  He  works  overtime  at  the  new  furniture  factory  which 
came  to  the  county  seat,  cultivates  10  or  15  acres  of  com  and  soy- 
beans, and  raises  and  markets  for  breeding  purposes  purebred 
Hampshire  hogs-  In  his  spare  time  he  repairs  television  s^s. 

This  family  lives  in  a remodeled  farm  dwelling  with  all  the  latest 
appliances  and  conveniences.  Their  family  income  exceeds  the 
median  income  of  skilled  workers  in  a large  industrial  city.  A new 
hospital  provides  medical  care  for  the  comniunity-  The  high  school 
will  not  prepare  anyone  for  Harvard,  but  it  is  adequate. 


Television  foring-s  in  ciilture  of  a sort,  the  State  capital  is  100  miles 
away  oh  the  interstate  highway.  My  friend’s  day  might  begin  with 
a 4 a.m.  squirrel  hunt  in  the  nearby  woods  and  end  with  his  family 
grouped  in  the  smogless  twilight  to  fellowship  and  end  in  a relatively 
stress-free  day. 

This  quality  of  life  is  very  good,  and  it  goes  without  saying  that 
the  new  plant  made  the  difference.  Without  it,  this  man  would  have 
been  a marginal  farmer,  his  family  beneath  the  poverty  level.  Incen- 
tives for  industry  to  move  into  communities  in  this  manner  should 
be  increased.  This  could  be  worked  into  our  corporate  tax  structure. 
A tax  incentive  should  also  be  included  for  firms  which  make  a spe- 
cial effort  to  hire  and  train  the  unskilled  and  the  so-called  disad- 
vantaged  worker. 

Efforts  to  improve  the  quality  of  life  in  rural  areas  are  surely 
commendable.  America  could  become  a land  with  even  more  of  its 
population  crowded,  uncomfortable  and  unhappy,  into  cities  and 
urban-sprawl  areas  while  its  open  spaces  and  brooks  and  streams, 
except  for  occasional  vacation  pilgrimages,  become  something  to 
look  at  on  television  screens.  ‘Phe  situations  of  rural  people,  rural 
poor  people,  could  become  even  more  severe. 

The  Qil AIRMAN : Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Brazziel,  for  that 
very  succinct  statement.  It  covers'A"  lot  of  territory. 

r>o  you  have  any  comments? 

Mr.  Henderson : You  are  a professor  of  psychology? 

Mr,  HbazzieLi  : Director  of  education  and  professor  of  psychol- 
ogy. 

Mr.  Henderson  : You  have  worked  with  these  problems,  and  you 
had  about  the  first  MDTA  project  in  the  country. 

Mr-  3ra?:ziel  : Right,  we  have  a project  to  see  if  we  couldn’t  train 
the  h?irV;4;,i»ore.  ; . . " 

Mr.  . Hii.i4DERSON : And  many  of  these  people  were  in  the  rural 
areas  outside  of  Norfolk? 

Mr.  Brazziel  : Who  had  just  come  to  town. 

Mr.  Hes^DERSON  : I want  to  bring  out  one  point  with  this.  In  your 
first  encounter  with  these'  hard-core  recent  migrants  to  the  city,  I 
wonder  if  you  Could  describe  to  the  Commission  what  you  found. 
I think  they  are  apropos  training,  and  if  you  could  give  us  a very 
quick  st>;*r  about  the  encounters  here. 

Mr.  CiZZiEL : We  had  problems  with  communications,  and 
finally  found  that  we  had  to  develop  a method  of  actually  getting  to 
the  type  of  individual  we  wanted.  We  didn’i  want  the  person  who 
knows  about  such  things,  we  wanted  the  reserved,  withdrawn  indi- 
vidual;~who  might  not  ^ know.  ; ; 

So  we  had  to  get  what  we  called  a grassroots  communications  sj  s- 
tem  to  get  to  him— —churches,  lodges,  bars,  barber  shops,  and  so  on. 

^ Number  two,  we  found  considerable,  disbelief  among  these  indi- 
viduals that  this  was  meant  for  them,  and  that  there  was  any  hope 
that  anything  of  this  sort  would  ever  come  their  way,  because  once 
we  convinced  them  of  this,  we  got  many,  many  more  people  than 
we  were  able  to  train,  and  we  referred  many  to,  finally,  to  the  Nor- 
folk system  for  retraining,  and  they  have  been  doing  a fine  job 
retraining  about  ‘ 500  people ; a year,  v^rhich  is  very  good. 

— I might  add  that  we  trained  these  hundred  people  for  a year,  and 
it  is  one  of  the  most  rewarding  experiences  that  I have  ever  had,  to 
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sssoci^ted  with  them.  'W^e  had  them  right  on  our  campus,  and 
not  one  single  incident  of  any  sort  of  disorder  or  misbehavior  did 
we  ever  have,  and  I would  say  that  these  people  would  have  been 
middle  class — one  lives  down  the  street  from  me  now.  His  yard  and 
house  look  better  than  mine. 

Mr.  HEjNderson  : How  many  of  them  did  you  place  ? 

Mr.  BrazzieLi  : \^e  placed  every  one. 

Mr.  Henderson  : They  are  still  gainfully  employed  ? 

Mr.  Brazziel:  Yes. 

Mr.  Henderson  r This  story  is  available  in  printed  form.  It 
should  be  available  in  the  record.- 

Dr.  Ford  : I was  going  to  ask  if  you  have  a report  on  this  that  you 
could  let  us  have. 

Mr.  Brazziel:  Yes,  Research  Monograph  13,  tl-S.  Office  of  Edu- 
cation. The  Manpower  Administration  has  several  pamphlets,  “Nor- 
folk Manpower,  One  Year  Later.*' 

A piece  of  research  we  did  corollarily,  ‘‘Decisions  of  ^^orkers  to 
Retrain,**  and  there  we  get  into  this  communications  factor. 

The  Chairman:  Mr.  Brooks? 

Mr.  Brooks  : I Just  wanted  to  comment.  This  worked  out  well  in 
some  of  our  areas,  this  part-time  farmer.  We  have  been  able  to 
create  employment  here,  and  when  you  put  the  two  together,  you 
have  a relatively^  high  income. 

For  instance,  in  the  case  of  poultry,  we  have  been  able  to  put 
poultry  on  the  small  farm,  but  he  could  work  in  town  here,  maybe 
in  our_  own  plants..  A\^e.  would  have  our -own  processing  plants  of 
that  kind,  and  part  of  the  family  worked  there,  and  part  on  the 
farm,  and.  between  the  total,  package  the  income  went  way  up,  and 
they  lived  on  the  farm  and  had  the  benefit  of  the  space. 

They  - weren't  crowded  into  all  the  difficult  situations.  So  it*s  a 
pattern  that  I think  we  need  to  look  at  very  closely. 

Mr.  Brazziel:  Thank  you.  I think  we  should  stress  this  in  future 
efforts  at  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  If  they  put  their  mind  to 
it- — ^they  put  their  minds  to  consolidating  farms  and  making  big 
farms.  I think  they  could  make  it  attractive. 

The  Chairman  : Thank  you,  Mr.  Brazziel.  W^e  are  cognizant  of 
the  4ine  work  you  are  doing  in  Norfolk,  and  we  appreciate  your 
time  in  coming  up  here. 

Mr.  Brazziel:  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman  : Thank  you,  again. 

Mr.  Paul  Menk. 

May  I express  the  Commission's  apologies  for  the  transgression 
on  your  time?  You  were  supposed  to  be  on  at  3 :30. 

Mr.  Menk  : It's  quite  all  right,  Mr.  Stanley.  I found  the  witnesses 
most  interesting.  . 

The  Chairman  : Mr.  Menk  is  associated  with  the  Association  of 
State  Planning  and  Development  Officials. 

What  is  your  title? 

Mr.  Menk  : I am  the  executive  vice-president  of  the  Association. 

The  ^ Chairman  : Thi^s  is  a very  interesting  area  that  you  are 
testifying  on,  and  We  jeok  forward  to  hearing  it. 


^^STATEMETNT  OF  PAUL  MENK 
Mr.  Menk:  Mr.  Chairmavn,  and  distinguished  members  of , the 
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Advisory  Commission,  I am  pleased  at  the  opportunity  to  gdve  you 
the  views  of  the  Association  of  State  Planning”  and  Development 
Agencies  concerning  the  means  of  achieving  '‘parity”  for  our  non- 
urban  citizens,  who  find  themselves  in  “backwaters’*  of  economic 
change. 

Essentially  these  people  are  no  more  responsible  for  their  eco- 
nomic misfortune  than  is  the  man  struck  by  lightning.^  Ke  just 
happened  to  be  in  the  wrong  place  at  the  wrong  time.  So  it  is  with 
our  nonurban  “poor.” 

One  or  two  examples  of  economically  displaced  persons  are  prob- 
ably in  order  at  this  time.  There  are  two  Industries  which  have 
provided  regional  technological  unemployment  on  a relatively  vast 
scale.  Both  are  American  in  heritage,  and  filled  with  nostalgia  for 
literally  millions  of  people. 

The  first  is  the  railroad  industry  and  the  second  is  the  coal^  indus- 
try. In  a sense,  for  the  people  involved,  both  were  ways  of  life  and 
not  merely  occupations.  Technological  change  put  an  end  not  only 
to  the  occupations  but  to  the  way  of  lifer.  Now  a man  who  has' rail- 
roaded man  and  boy  for  30  years  is  just  a bit  reluctant  to  change 
both  his  occupation  and  his  way  of  life  concurrently. 

He  resists,  and  the  “backwaters”  begin  to  form.  Idleness  is  as 
much  an  acquired  habit  as  smoking.  If  you  keep  at  it  long  enough 
you  find  you  are  addicted  to  it.  What  applies  to  the  railroad  and  coal 
industries  also  applies  to  timbering  and  a myriad  of  other  mining 
activities. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  these  are  your  rural  poor,  as  well  as  those 
who  have  been  engaged  in  agricultural  activities.  Thus  my  justifi- 
cation for  using  the  term  “nonurban  poor”  rather  than  the  rural 
poor.  Somehow  the  word  “rural”  seems  to  have  become  associated 
with  the  farm,  or  agricultural  poor.  I would  therefore  make  it 
quite  clear  that  the  rural  poor  include  all  those  who  were  engaged 
in  nOnagricultural  occupations,  as  well  as  those  who  were  in 
agricultural  or  agriculture  related  occupations. 

There  is  no  group  of  people  more  interested  in  solving  the  prob- 
lem of  the  nonurban  poor  than  the  50  directors  of  State  economic 
development  agencies  w*'o  comprise  the  membership,  along  with 
State  planning  directors,  of  the  National  Association  of  State  Plan- 
ning and  Development  Agencies. 

It  is  their  primary  function  to  locate  industry  in  those  sections 
of  their  respective  States  where  unemployment  and  underemploy- 
ment flourish. 

The  staff  of  your  Commission  has  quite  appropriately  asked  me 
to  give  you  reasons  why  industry  cannot  locate  in  depressed  areas 
in  some  cases,  why  industry,  has  been  unsuccessful  after  actually 
locating  in  such  areas,  and  how  in  many  cases  it  has  been  able  to 
locate,  and  why  such  locations  have  proved  successful. 

First  and  foremost  of  the  reasons  why  .industry  cannot  locate  in 
underprivileged  areas  is  the  lack  of  water,  sewers,  fuel,  and  fire 
protection.  If  any  one  of  these  is  missing,  location  is  impossible. 
.Water  is  number  one  among  reasons  why  certain  industries  cannot 
locate  in  given  areas.  There  are  very  few  .,heavy  manufacturers 
that  can  consider  locations  without  relatively  unlimited  water 
available  12  months  of  the  year  at  low  cost.^ 

Those  manufacturers  that  require  unlimited  water  also  generally 
► ' 
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require  unlimited  sewage  disposal  facilities.  So  much  for  the  first 
two  reasons  why  nonurban  plant  locations  fail. 

Number  tt^ee  is  power — gas,  oil,  electric,  water,  coal,  or  nuclear. 
Without  unlimited  power  on  a noninterruptible  basis,  and  at  low 
cost,  nonurban  Iwations^also  fail.  Number  four  is  transportation 
and/or  geographical  position.  IVtost  of  the  depressed  area  of  our 
nation^  is  relatively  inaccessible,  making  it  unacceptable  for  plants 
requiring  heavy  in  and  out  shipment- 

Now  let’s  talk  for  a minute  or  two  of  the  myriad  of  technical 
reasons  rural  or  nonurban  plant  locations  fail.  Would  you  believe 
that  inadequate  fire  protection  ranks  first  in  many  cases?  "Would 
you  locate  a million-dollar  plant  where  there  was  no  fire  protection 
or  where  such  protection  was  totally  inadequate  ? If  you  would, 
your  insurance  company  will  quietly  demur  from  providing  cov- 
erage, and  your  financing  would  go  quickly  out  the  window. 

At  this  point  let  me  say  that  the  Economic  Development  Adminis- 
tration is  doing  everything  within  its  power  to  remedy  the  lack  of 
adequate  sewer  and  water  facilities  in  all  areas  eligible  for  loans 
or  grants. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  Economic  Development  Administration 
program  has  evolved  into  an  almost  exclusively  public  works  pro- 
gram, this  is  the  one  sure  road  to  success'  Water,  sewer,  roads, 
airports,  school  and  hospital  facilities  are  all  prerequisites  to 
successful  plant  location.^ 

Now  let's  talk  for  a minute  or  two  about  the  fallacy  that  back- 
woods  people  don't  care  to  work.  Last  year  one  of  the  nation's 
largest  manufacturers  of  shoes  was  looking  for  a location  with  a 
large  labor  supply.  They  planned  to  employ  500  people  to  start. 

A 3-hour  labor  survey  was  conducted  Jn  an  Appalachian  town  of 
3,100  during  which  2,000  persons  registered.  It  is  doubtful  that 
any  urban  area  of  the  nation  could  register  65  percent  of  its  total 
population  for  employment.  There  were  two  other  factors  in  this 
particular  location ; proximately  to  a major  population  center,  and 
a good  community  attitude  toward  the  industry.  The  plant  is  now 
under  construction  and  will  open  shortly. 

Let's  move  on  to  another  factor  often  present  in  a potential  plant 
location,  the  availability  of  a 15,000  to  20,000  square  foot  building. 
In  this  case  an  electronics  firm  wan  ^ed  to  begin  production  at  once 
in  a particular  geographical  location  equidistant  from  two  other 
production  centers  with  a limited-access  turnpike  between  all  three. 
Again  an  Appalachian  town  made  the  grade.  In  this  case  this  com- 
pany has  already  built  a new  plant  and  another  company  has  leased 
'the  available  building. 

Now  to  some  failures— all  in  Appalachia.  The  company  involved 
is  one  of  the  world's  largest  manufacturers  of  sugarcane  mills.  The 
location  failed  because  of  inadequate  utilities,  fire  protection, 
and  poor  community  leadership. 

Another  failure  in  a town  of  *2,000  was  occasioned  by  an  inade- 
quate supply  of  lumber  from  surrounding  sawmills  for  a manu- 
facturer of  wooden  crates,  boxes,  and  pallets. 

I will  cite  two  more  successful  locations — again  both  in  an 
underprivileged  rural  mountainous  area: 

(1)  One  installation  employs  125  persons,  manufactures  steel 
conduit  tubing"  for  electrical  wiring  and  was  located  in  a town  of 


6,000.  This  was  p^wrely  a transportation  location  as  access  to  a 
navigable  river  was  mandatory  for  the  import  of  iron  ore,  and 
four  rair  lines  out  were  required  for  the  finished  product. 

(2)  And  last,  but  probably  most  important  of  all,  was  the  location 
of  half  a dozen  plants  by  the  Douglas  Aircraft  Company  iri  Tennes- 
see, Arkansas,  and  Geor^a.  The  decision  to  locate  these  component 
plants  in  Tennessee,  “Arkansas,  and  Georgia  was  based  upon  the 
desire  of  the  company  to  aid  the  .underdeveloped  "areas  of  those 
States  by  providing  employment.  - 

Four^  plants  were  loca  in  Tennessee,  one  in  Arkansas,  and  one 

in  Georgia.  This  location  of  six  component  plants  is  one  of  the  most 
fateful  decisions  Of  any  American  corporation.  If  successful,  it  may 
provide  the  key  to  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  nonurban  poor. 

There  is  one  further  factor  working  in  favor  of  the  underprivi- 
leged rionurbau'  orirural  areas.  America  is  reaching  the“  point  where 
she  can  no  longer  afford  to  concentrate  most  of  her  population  on 
1 percent  of  the  land  mass.  Air  pollution,  water  pollution,  impacted 
'traffic^  schools;  and  parking-  are  all  expensive  problems  to  be  avoided. 
Minety-nine  percent  of  America-S'land  mass  is  waiting  to  solve  these 
problems  without  the  expenditure  of  huge  sums  of  money, 
r Britain  and  France  have  long  since  come  to  decentralization  of 
all  new  industry .]  The  concentration  of  population  is  no ; longer 
necessary  as  high-speed,  1 iniited-access-  roads  move  our  people  60 
miles  • in  55  minutes..  ■ X-  Z: 

In  preparing;  your  .r^epOft  f^  Conimittee,  may  I suggest  that 

you  include  a recommenadtion  that  before  any  Federal  installation 
is  finally  located,"pr  'before  any  Goyernrnent  contract  is  let,  it  be 
determined  whether ^ such  installation  or  contract  would  contribute 
to  the  further  impacting-of-urban  afeas  already  in  a'  critical  scage, 
and  if  such  a finding  were  made,  such  installation  or  coritract  would 
have  to  be  relocated  or  reiet  ? 


Tinie  does  hot  pefniit;Znie  to  of  the  suggestions  1 

should  like  to  niake  for  your  f epoiH:  but  should  you  wish,  I should 
be  pleased  to  Ztransmit  tl^^^  - 

■ -I  be  of  f call  upon  ^ 

T Thank  you.  T"  a sure  the  Gommissi^^^  would 

appreciate  having  any  suggestion  you  feel  should  be  included  in 
the'  repbrt  - in  w I would  urge  you  to  direct  them  tb  the 

Oommission  office.  ^ o ^ ~ 


Now,  this  is  a^  area  in  which  I have  a personal  interest,  have 
had  for  a number  of  years,  since  I am  from  Appalachia,  and  I 
would  like  to  have  your  reaction,  brief,  reaction,  to  some  of_  the 
problems  that  are  developing,  and_;some  of  the  action  that  is  being 
taken  under  p^r  pr ogf ams-to  try  to  meet  th em , correct  them . 

But  Ivhaye  IphgVf^^  of  planning,  of  course,  was  b 

the  icasbus  tfchat^^-m  in  Appalachia,  and  I 

suppose  in  similar  areas^  across  the  country;  were  in  the  condition 


has  hbt  :b  eiiough'  planhing^:-^No^^^  under 
the  Appalachian ^Kegibhal  Gbmmissibhi  there  is  a requirement  th 
all  States  mhst  develop  State  plah^  and  I^^^^t^  if 

thi^  were/ aih  that  were  reifiui 

substantial  amount  of  ? mb  it. 


agree  that  there  has  been  a sad  lack  of  proper 


• V 


Would' you 

planning?  ' , 

Mr.  Menk  : Yes,- 1 certainly  would.  I think  you  are  aware  oi 
the  fact  that  our  State  planning  has  evolved  into  a rather  difficult, 
in  a rather  difficult  irianner-  As.  you.  know,  our.  State  planning 
process  began  under  Franklin  13.  Roosevelt-in  the  early  1930*s,  At 
tliat  time,  there  was  a program  created  that, produced  in  effect 
50— i should  say  48— St^te  planning  boards. 


\Fhese  boards  were  partially  supported  by  funds  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  The  function 'of  these  boards  was  to  attempt  to 
do  some  State  economio  planning.  _ ' _ , ^ _ 

Now,  unfortunately the  only  experience  we  have  in  the  world 
'to  d^te  with  so-called  State  planning  has. been  of  the  Russian  va,ri- 
ety,  the  maximum  attention  has  been  given  to  the  so-called  Five 
Y^r'Plan  and  the  second  Five  Year  Flan  and  the  third  Five  Year 
Plan,  and  because  of  this,  th  uncier  rather  severe 

criticism  pife  the  theory  tha.t  really  in  a -capitalistic  ^ system^  in  a 
' stem  that  we  ha  ye;  the  State  should  not  truly  entesr  into  economic 

Now,  I think  we  all  know  that  in  our  personal  lives  we- plan  for 
the  educatipn  of  our  children,  wie"  plan  f 3r  the  purchase  pf  an 
automobile,  we  plan  for  the  purchase  of  a house.  Our  corporate 
planhihg  is  extensive.  Cor pprations  plan : for  increased  capacitj^ 
for  -increased  r;riw  mater ials»  sometimes  as  m : as  a h imdred 
.years,--  ahead.  -■ ' ■; ' 

The  steel  industry,  xwhich  I was.  formerly  a with,  cer- 


tainly has  done  a:  fabulous  j ob  of  planning,  for  its  iron  ore  supplies. 
It  khewfHat^K^hb  out  pf  production  in 


a given  period  of ^time.  It  did  exploratipn  in  Canada,,,  and  deyeloped 
Venezuelan  ore.  : -x  - ^ 

Sox  that  cprppr  plajpiiiik  |s  done:  on  a^  scale.  I 

think  ifv  we  don’t  do  -r-T'^^hehr  there  is  a great-deal 

of  difference  between'  expediting  planning  and  actu  doing  the 
planning.  There  is  a.. great  heed  fpr  plehning'  in^  the  .United  States. 
It  is  bjeihg”  . done  byx  State  p 


ticulai*  area. 


Almostmdthin^is  bpihg  dprie  at  th^e  P'ederai  leyel,  because 

of  this  situation,  historical  situation,  in  w 
a'.handicap."XiV:-.-’^  -x  ' • : - X-':;. ' , ' 

I think  xwe  have  passed  that  stage  nowv  I think  most  countries 
of  the  world  have  been  doing  economic  plahnihg  rather  extensively 
since-Worid  WarYI,  and  I believe  th  without  successful  economic 


planning;  you  cannot  really^  guar aiitee  the  future --of  your  par- 


;M!ps>t ' couhtrie  in  the  world  ’ have  cpime'  to  have  rather  - detailed 
economic  plaris;>  and;  ih  my : ref erence  to  France  a Britain,  ^ I 
might  say ; that,  if  you ; plan^^;^^  locate  a major  insf^Uhtioh  in 
Britain  prx  Frahcei  you  hiust  ge^ 

as-"thxitS:4ocatiohu;  x-v.;  xx. . - XV 

. - Now,'  the  only  reason  for  that  is  to  put  the  plant  where  it  won  t 
cause  problems  and  it  will  s61yejpi:pblem  - xx  — - ' - - x - ■ 

It " i^"t 'Any  xdesire  :ph  tte^  gpveri^eht  to 

tell  ^^he  industry.;  wherexto  lpc 

wliiclf  ah:  iridustrj^^  belgiyen  the  h®^ssary-^  to  say,  ‘^This: 
is  a good  labbr^supp  is„aibah'labor^  supply  area,  this 


(- 
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is  an  undesirable  location  because  of  the  ch&’^acter  of  • your  " 1 

industry.**  . •<.  * ' 

So  that  I believe  if  we  are  going  to  solve  the  problems  of  rural  | 

poverty,  or  nonurban  poverty,  we  are  going  to  have  to  do  more  | 

in  the  area  of  .economic  planning  at  all  levels  of  government. 

The  Chairman  : Do  any  Commission  members  wish  to  mquire? 

Mr.  Gibson? 

Mr.  Gibson  : Yes.  If  there  were  any  detailing  of  your  planning 
action,  it  would  be  most  useful  information,  and  if  you  could  give 

us  that  - ^ 

. Mr.^  Menk  (interrupting)  : I can  give  you  the  necessary  cita- 
tions in  both  Britain  and  France  for  avoiding  that  sort  of  thing. 

I must  say  when  you  say  anti-impacted,  they  are  not  thinking  so  \ 

much  of  whab  I wastoriginally  discussing,  which  was  the  popula-  \ 

tion  eoricentrationV  They  were  thinking  strategically  from  a stand-  ^ 

point  of  national  defense,  for  ciie  thing.  . / I 

They^  w thinking  ■ strategically,  from  tfe;  standpoint  cf  iin-  \ 

-employment,  but  they  weren’t  thinking  about  the  impact,  nece~-  : 

sarily,~of  air  pollution,  water  pollution,  traffic,  schools,  and  that  •; 

sort  of  thing.  * ' V'- ' ■ 

It  is  a little  more  basic  to  their  security  than  anything  else. 
However,  it  has  .all  the  elements  in  it  that-^you  suggest.  \ 

Mr.  Gibson  : Fine.  Thank  you.  We  have  had  some  discussion  j 

f oday  .,w^  a couple  of  people  about  - the  necessary  agent  of  - 

economic  bases,  new  town  construction  or  large -^housing  de- 
; ;Velopnients.^v  ^ ^ . I 

Mr.  Mei^K  : I didn’t  get  the  opportunity  of  hearing  the  testi-  - * 

- mony  of  the  gentleman . who  organized^^R  Sinuon.  I would  I 

have  liked  :yery  milch  to  hear  him, ‘becaush  one  of  the  problems  , 
cpncerning-he^  towns,  and  Re  in  this  cfe^t^gory/  is  the  ~ ^ > 

fact  that;  there  is  a tendency  on  the  part  of  the  developers  to'bmld 
them  exclusively  ih^^^^m  itself, 

but  in  the^metrppolitan  area!.^  > 

We^pnly  have  two^Jn^t^  country  of  any  size.  One  is  Reston, 
an^  the  other^^  CJoliinibia,  and  its  orientation  is  of  a metropolitan 
character.  It  wants  to  take  advantage  of  both  the  Baltimore  and 
Washington  areas.  ;/  ■ 

'Mr.  Gibson > He  did  go  into  that,  and -the  reason  behind  that. 

. Menk  Yas.  ’ The  only  difficulty  with  that-ts~that  it  really 

does  have  a tendency  in  the  long  run  to  further  concentrate  the 
populatiotr  in  the  urba:n  areas. 

M yc>u  ffiye  us  some  idea  of  any  experiences 

which  you  would^^c^  in  terms  of 

State  efforts  -related  to  human  resources  development-to  -accbm- 
pany  the  ^dustriahd^ 

‘Are  there'  any  • significant  inroads  how  undertaken ^o  State- 

level:  that  you  would  cit^ 

Mi*.  MENKj;^*m  for  me 

M (interrupting)  : I mean  nianpower  and  vocational 

^training  and  the  preparation  of  the  unskilled  population-  for  jobs 
that-  will  be  coming  -iii.  ■ -v"'- 


Mr.  Menk  : Most  of  that  activity  has  been  a result  of  Federal 
activity*  and  not  too  much  a result  of  States*  individual  activity. 

States  have  engaged  in  this  rather  heavily,  but  largely  due  to 
impetus  of  Federal  Ifunds.  In  State  governments,  a"  great  deal 
has  been  done  in  training  and  retraining,  particularly  in  Ap- 
palachia. 

The  States  themselves  have  been  much  interested  in  this.  In 
the  States  of  Kentucky,  Pennsylvania,  Tennessee,  and  one  or  two 
others,  where  the  problem  continues  to  be  the  economic  dislocation 
of  individuals  resulting  from  the  economic  change,  this  is  where 
your  training  and  retraining  has  really  been  of  some  significance- 
As  I said,  it  is  very  difficult  for  a man  who  spent  30  years  in 
the  mine,  or  20  years  in  a railroad  occupation  to  be  told  that,  you 
know,  he  can’t  do  tbis  more,  it  doesn’t  exist. 

Mr.  Gibson  : I take  it,  t^^  planning  such  as  w*e  now  see 

in  an  impressive  way  in  sohie  instances  is'  not— is  about  to  occur 
w(tb  respect  to  human  - resources  deyelopmerit? 

v\Mr.  Menk  : I think  it  has,  but  it  isn’t  very  well  formed  yet. 
It’s  still  in  a rather  nebulous  state,  add  I think  this  is  true,  gen- 
eralist speaking,  of " S^te  economic“~plannihg.  It’s  in  a rather 
nebulmis  stage  yet. 

Thexdlfficulty  with  econornic  planning  is  that  if  you- — well,  you 
can  d??  planning  in  the  world.  I might  cite  one  case.  In  the 

State  Michigan,-  the  TJpj  oh n_ Institute,  and  I think  somebody 
was  a witness  from  there.  i:he  Upjohn  Institute  did  a survey  in 
Michigan,  in  which  it  attempted\to  determine  the  future  economic 
development  of  the  State  of  Michigan  in  those  occupations 
would  probably  no  longer  exist,  and  they  called  it  an  econometric 
survey,  which  is  basically  a statistical  survey.  - / 

' I read  the  survey  very  carefully,  and  the  best  thatj^you  could 
come  up  with,  I think,  , is  a certain  number  of  guidelines  that  you 
could  get  from  it.  . ■ % ■ U " 

Like,  for  instance,  it  decided  that  the  automobile  industry-:— 
that  there  should  Jtie  a maximum  eifort  to-diversify  the  economic 
life  of  the  state  of  Michigan,  because  of  its  tremendous  depen- 
dency upon  the  automobile ' industry.  V \ ^ 

Of  r course,;  a t survey  made  when  the  autoinobile  industry 

was  not  functioning  at  the  level  it  is  today. 

Hdwever,  ! thought  that  it  was  an  excellent  approach  to  State 
economi-;  planning,  or  economic  planning,  if  jjou  will.  I don’t  want 
to  attach  the  term  ‘'‘State”  to  it,  because  it  doesn't  make  any 
" difference  who,  does  it  so  long  as  it  gets  done.  ^ ^ 

vL  think  that  type  of  • survey  and  that  type  of  work  where  we 
begiii  td,  ask  ourselves  where  are  we  ■going,  industry  by  industry, 
how  many  jobs  will  we  require;  what  will  be  the  character  of  jthe 
jobs,  what  kind  of  training  Iwill  be  required  to  fill  the  jobs— I am 
sort  of  a depression  baby  myself,  and  when  I listen  to  some  of 
the  comments  that  have  been  nrtade  about  education,  I have*  to~say 
to'  myself  in  the  thii^^^  true  today  tha,t  everyone  that  is 

educated,  ^ a^are  of  things  as are,  pirobably  dM  not 

suffer  yery  much^^^^^  ecohoniic-  dislocation— —but  in  the  thirties, 

everybody  suffered  frbm  econbniic  dislocation,  ;because  the  economy 
was  only  opera tihgrat  ab  35  perqent  of:  wh^^^  been  oper- 

ating at,  and  it  didn’t  niake  any  difference  liow  y^ll  educated,  you 
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- were,  you  were  still  out  with  tlie  WPA  putting-  one  brick  on  top 
of  the  other.  . V 

^ Now,  hopefully,  this  would  'never  happen  again,  but  education.;' 
in  itself  is  not  a solution  to  an  economic  problem,  because  if  your 
economic  .system  does  not  provide  the  jobs  necessary,  it  doesn't 
make  any  difference  how  well  off  you  are. 

There  was  a period  in  the  postwar  period  where  there 'weye . a 
lot  of  Ph.D.'s  walking  the  streets.  1 

Mr.  Gibson  : I have  in.  mind  a short-range  probk.;  ^ ;-  f:ywon't 

disappear  in  time.  “We  find  in  much  of  the  South,  in  f - .,  tobacco 
areas  of  North  Carolina,  where  the  sharecropping  population  is 
no  longer  as  heavily  , utilized,  and  cotton  areas,  this  population  has  . 
very  heavily,migrated  to  some  extent  now,  but  this  trend  is  start- 
ing to  dry  up.  The  people  don't  have  the  opportunities  that  they 
thought  they  were  going  to  jftnd,  - a^  of  that  word  is  getting 

back,  and  we've  got  now’  some  working-age  people  left  in  these 
" areas  without  skills'  ^ ^ 

If  we  are  going  to  attract  iiidustry  into'these  areas,  we  ■ have 

=.  got  to  put— —either  bring  in  new  people  to  go  to  Avork  and  leave 

this  unemployed  population- — we've  got  to  get  them  trained  and 
put  in.-  f":  : ^ ^ 

It 'seems  to  me  that  will  entail  networks  of  training  facilities 
that  will  take  them  from , litersi,cy  iiitb  specific  vocational  things 
that  wiir  somehow  be  conjoined  to  industrial  areas. 

. Mr.  Menk  ::  -An  interesting  example  of ' that  is  Puerto  Rico. 
There  Is  more  out-mi'gration  from.  New  “^ork  to  Puerto  Rico  than 
the  other  way  around.  That  is  because  there  is  employment  avail- 
able in  Puerto  Rico  that,  was  not  available  when  the  people  went 
■■'to  New- York. '''y- ^ 

If  groups  like  this  Commissioii  and  groups  like  the  Committee 
will  make  the  Ttii^easary  recommendations  and  effort,  this  can  be 
■ engaged^  as  OryiHe  Freeman,  Secretary  of  Agriculture;  told  you, 
this  isn't  a question  of  sending  everybody  back  to  the  farm,  be- 
cause there  is  no  place  to  go,  pccupatiohally,  back  to  the  farm. 

But  I don't  know  ■whether  we  should  spend  perhaps  $100  million 
a year  to  solve  problems  of  air  polluiibh,  water  pollution,  traffic 
impact,  and  that  sort  of  thing,  for  bur  cities  when  there  is  a 
better  way  of  handling  itf  and  there  is  less  reason  for  population 
concentration  today  than  there  ever  has  been  in  the  histoty  of 
the  nation. 

There  was  a time  when  transportation  facilities  were  not  pres- 
ent, where  it  was  important.  There  is  literally  no  reason  to  go 
to  the . cif^  any"  niore,  because  if  you  live  as  far  as  a thousand 
miles  away  from  a metropolitan  area,  in  ah  hour  and  a half  by 
^t  .ybu  can  be'^  city,  arid  if  you  have  your  own  automobile, 

* in  a matter  of  perhaps  16  or  l&  h^  can  be  in  a hietropplitan 

area,  so  if  you  want  ‘to  spend  a fe'w  days  in  New  York,  t^^ivi■ng 
advantage  of  what  it  has  to  off. er,  or  Chicago,  Or  F 

or  Atlanta^  cm  ahywherb  an  do  thatj^and  yevi?;  h^e  all 

the_  cultural:  advan'tages  of  a large  „y  which  - you  have  ^ 


I think  that'll'’  was  { bornlLarid  in  the  era  -in  -which , the 

suburbs  They  began  to  20's.  Suburbs  began 
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in  post- World  War  I,  and  they  began  for  a real  simple  reason. 
People  were  anxious — ^and  by  suburbs  they  were  thinking  of  5 
to  10  miles  out— people  went  out  to  the  Suburbs  and  had  a little__ 
grass,  a place  to  send  their  children  in  a semirural  envirbnrnent  --~- 
that’s  why  they  went  out  there. 

They  didn't  go  to  escape  anybody,  or  leave  the  sidewalks  for 
any  particular  sociological  reasons.  They  went  because  they 
thought  there  were  more  advantages  for  children  in  an  environ- 
ment W'here  they  thought  they  could  play  outdoors,  do  that  sort  of 
thing.  So  this  transition  that  we  see  today  goes  back  into  this 
period,  and  I think  that  today  there  is  a very  good  reason  why 
we  don't  need  large  population  concentrations  to  the  extent  that 
we  seem  to  be  getting.  There  seems  no  reason  for  it. 

The  Chairman  Mr.  Menk,_'that  is  about  the  note  we  began 
on^  this  morning,  so  I think  it  is  perhaps  a^,  good  place  to  end— 
this  evening.  - - . ^ ^ ^ 

Mr.  Menk  Thank  you  for  your  patience.  As  I say,_^  I really 
> believe,  and  I hope  that  the  work  of  this  particular  Commission 
has  been -such  that  we  can  make  a start  on  dealing  with,  I think, 
a very  simple  proposition,  and  that,  is  that  we  don't  have  to  con- 
tinue to  have  our  population  centers  grow  to  the  point  where  we 
further  complicate  what  we  already  have. 

(Whereupon,  at  6^:15  p.m.,  the  hearing  was  recessed  until 
9 a.m.  on  Friday,  Feb.  17,  1967.) 
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February  17,  1967 

The  Chairman  (Mr,  Henderson):  If  the  Commissioners  will 
come  to  order,  I believe  that  we  will  start  our  sessions. 

This  is  the  third  |day  of  the  hearings  in  Washington,  and  I 
know  that  the  weatlier  out  there  is  bad,  and  in  Washington,  D.C., 
when  the . weather  is  bad,  rain  jor  snow,  everything  goes  out  of 
kilter,  and  there  is  not  much  reason  to  wait  for  an  audience  when 
the  Commissioners  are  here. 

We  are  apt  to  be  waiting  for  some  time,  and  we  do  have  a 
schedule  of  persons- with  very  tight  schedules  themselves,  and’ 
if  we  get  too  far;  behind  we  might  find  ourselves  shortchanging 
the  individuals  as  well  as  our  own  interests. 

Our  first  witness  this  morning.  Or  persrm  to  bring  us  testimony, 
is  Assistant  Secretary  Harry  R.  Anderson. 

Secretai'y  Anderson  is  from  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
and  we  are  very  happy  to  havt;Vyou  with  us,  sir,  I think  you 
know  the  nature  of  our  Commission  and  pur  procedures,  and 
we  will  ask  you  if  you  will  give  Us  a statement  and  then,  after 
“ ' your  statement,  if  you  would  let  us  raise  questions  for-clarifica-" 

tion  bn  some  points.  / ' 

We.  are  happy  to  have  you  with  us.  ^ 

ANDERSON 

Mr.  Anderson  : Thank  you,  -Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of 
the  Commission.  I am  here  in  place  of  Secretary  Udall,  .w^b  had 
planned  oh  attending,'  Secretary  Udall  is  very  muchHnterested  in 
this  plan.  As  you  know,  he  has  just  returned  from  a 2-week  trip 
to  the  Middle -East,  and  upon  hJs  return  he  found  himself  with 
a very  crowded  calendar,  and  found  it  impossible  to  be  here, 

^ We  ha,ve  prepared  a report  that  will  be-distributed,  and  I^  will 
work  from  this  report,  reading  part  of  it  and  ad  libbing  some, 
and  I will  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions  that- 1 am  able 
to  at  the  end  of  the  meeting. 

Some  may  wonder  why  the  Department  of  the  Interior  is  con- 
cerned with  the  problem  of  rural  poverty.  The  answer  is  easy. 
The  DepaHment  of  the  Interior’s  concern  A with  3ome_380,000 
Indian  people  living  within  reservations  in  the  State  of  ^Alaska. 
I mention  Alaska  especially  because  very  few  "‘reservations” 

. such  as  we  have  in  23  other -States  have,  ever  been  established 
. in  Alaska.  , 

A few  Indians~as  tribes  or  as  individuals-^have  received 
spectacular  income  from  gas  and  oil,  other  minerals,  or  from 
■ commercial  leases  on  their  land.  But  these  hre  the  rare  excep- 
irtions.,  Mosbb^  people  are  still  among  the  most  poverty- 

stricken  gr  m our  society. 


The  mediin  Indian-reservation  family  income  is  $2,0C/0,  only 
two-thirds  of  the  ^,000  now  being  used  roughJy  to  desig?j'“:>f:5 
the  poverty  line.  Not  more  than  25  percent  of  reservation  Ind  ’?i  a 
families  have  an  income  that  exceeds  $3,000.  _ 

While  uiiemploymeht  In  our  nation's  labor  force  now  stends 
at  about  4 percent,  unemployment  in  the  Indian  labor  force  is 
estimated  at  40  percent  and  above — 10  times  as  severe  as  for 
our  total  labor  force.  Because  of  limitations  of  skills  and  work 
expe  lence,  much  of  the  employment  available  to  Indians  is  either 
temporaiy  or  seasonal.  Their  remoteness  from  areas  of  employ- 
ment contribut<^  to  that. 

Poor  economic  status,  begets  poor  housing,  poor  health,  and 
deficient  community  life.  More  than  half  of  the  Indian  people 
live  in  one-  or  H^-^room  dwellings.  The  average  number  of  oc- 
cupants per  dwelling  unit _ is  5.4.  More  than  three-fourths  of 
the  housing  is  substandard  in  terms  of  space,  potable  water,  waste 
dispo;^!,  stmctural  condition,  and  heating.  ' 

Seventy  percent  of  the  domestic  water  supply  comes  from 
sources  in  which  contamination  exists  or  is,,  a ' serious  hazard. 
Much  of  it  is  hauled  or  carried  from  a distance. 

In  such  housing,  you  can  appreciate,  maintenance  of  good 
health  is  difficult  if  not  impossible.  The  infant  death  ra,te  in 
1963  wa  43  per  1,000  live  births- — against  25  fo  the  nation  as  . 
a whole.  Infant  mortality  has  declined —remarkably  since  1954, 
but  it  is  still  excessive. 

The  death  rate  from  communicable  disease  is  falling,  but  is 
still  much  above  the  national  "^average.  Active  tuberculosis  case«5 
— -the  major  cause  of  death  15  years  ago — ^now  rank  ninth.  - 
The  incidence  of  hoart  disease,  hov/ever,  is  less  than  half  that 
for  the  nation's  population  as  a whole.  The  comparatively  smaller 
proportion  of  elderly  people  in  .the  Indian  population  would,  in 
part,  account  for  this.  We  have  a young  population'^  on  the  Indian 
reservations  for  the  most  part. 

Indian-  people  are  predominantly  rural.  But  they  are  not  rem- 
nants of  a “vanishing  race,''  some  persons  have  been  led  to 
believe.  In  fact,_.the  Indian  population  is  increasing.- 

Reseryation  population  is  increasing  at  a rate  between  1.7 
and  2.0  percent  a year,  slightly  higher  tham  that  of  the  United  ' 
States  ^jas  a whole. 

During  the  decade,  1950^60,  the  number  of  Indians  living  in 
urban  and  nonfarm  areas  increased ^"ahd"^the"mumber  dependent 
on  farming  and  ranching  declined.  But  no  State  showed  a de- 
crease in  Indian  population.  Out-migration  is  now  tending  to 
stabilize  ^reservation  population  in  some  areas.  Biit  in  Arizona 
and  New  Mexico, -reservation -population  is  still  increasing— —the 
average  annual  increase  rate  is  at  Is^t  2.5  percent. 

Many  older  Indians  do  not  speak  En^ish.  It  wav  estimated  in 
1959— ^ appreciate  that  is  7 or  8 years  ago-— that  12  percent  were 
illiterate,  Ed  opportunities  are  improving  steadily,"  but 

they  are  still  "Well  ^belo W ythe  nati^^ 

During  the  1964— 66  school  year,  61  percent  of  the  Indian  chil- 
dren in  the  6-,to  18-year  age  bracket  attended  public  schools  and  32 
percent  were- in  Federal  schools.  But  the  number  completing  high 


school — ^less  than  40  percent  in  1959 — is  far  below  the  national 
average  of  60  percent.  They  do,  attend,  the  elementary  grades, 
but  there  is  a dropout,  and  as  a result  we  do  have  a lower  high 
-school  graduation  percentage.  ... 

Now  I wouM  like  to  discuss  what  is  being  done.  Thirty  years 
ago  the  Oepartment  of  the  Interior  did  begin  to  attack  the  prob- 
lem of  Indian  poverty  through  the  Wheelp*^' -Howard  (Indian  Re- 
organization)~^ct  of  1934.  New  thought  r’  ven  to  educational 

programs,  to_  the  development  of  tribal  res<v  s.  to  the  strength- 
ening of  tribal  organization,  and  to  the  esrstolishment  of  tidtal 
economic  enterprises. 

That  was  30  years  ago.  That  might  raise  a question  of  why  do 
we  have  this  situation  today.  The  best  I have  been  able  to  deter- 
mine is  that  most  of  the  progre.^  s has  been  made  in  the  last  decade 
tvith-iTespect  to  schools.  . 

Today,  there  is  a seat  for  every  Indian  child  in  the  school.  This 
was  newt  true  a number  of  years  ago.  Howevei,  what  we  need  con- 
centration on  now  and  what  the  Bureau  is  giving  immediate  at- 
tention to  is  quality  education,  and  assistynce  is  being  received 
from  the  Office  of  Education  in  this  resp.ect.  . 

Thc^e  are  not  inert  masses  of  people.  Quite  the  contrary,  they 
are  people  who  respond  quickly  and  intelligently  to  assistance 
offered  them.  The  success  of  particular  programs  is  evident  not 
only  by  the  numbers  who  participate,  but  also  by  the  enthusiasm 
and  acceptance  on  the  part  of  Indian  people. 

I would  like  to  relate  the  Federal  expenditures  on  behalf. pf  :In- 
dians.  In  fiscal  year  1966,  a total  of  $352  million,  made  up  of  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs,  $215  million ; Office  of  Economic rOpportunity, 
$42,800,000;  Economic  Development  Administration,  $2,100,000; 
r ^vision  of  I.ndian  Health,  $75  million — -some  years  ago  the  health 
services  were  transferred  from_  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  to 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  ^ Depaiitrnent — 
of  Labor,  $240,000 ; Housing  Assistance  Administration  (HljD),. 
$17  million.  " ‘ V 

I merely  bring  this  out  to  show  that  there  .are  substantial 
sums  being  spent  on  the  Indian  program.  ^ 

On  education : The  largest  single  Federal  eixpenditure  is  that 
devoted  to  education,'^  The  bulk  of  this  outlay  goes  for  operation 
of  schools  under  the  administrative  jurisdiction  of  the^  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs. 

In  the  school  year -1965— 66,  there  were  over  151,000  Indian 
elemehtaty  and’ higk  students  enrolled  in  States  where  the 

Bureau  conducts  school  programs.  Of  this  number,  some  54,000 
we:\i  ill  Bureau  schools  and  the  remainder  in  public  schools- — -with 
a few  in  private  schools.  ^ ^ 

In  19667"^there  were  254  Bureau-operated  schools.  Of  this  total, 
81  were  boarding  schools  where  Bureau  personnel  supervised 
both  tbe  classroom  and  tfie  nbiiciassroom  activities  of  the  young- 
sters. We  x do  have  a number  of  boarding  schools  because  of  the 
remote  areas  where  many  of  these  Indian  children  come  from. 
It’s.notj  possible  to  haVe  a school  in  many  of  the  areas  where  they 
can  commute  daily  op  account  of  the  spreadout  remoteness  of 
■ f heir  location.  V 'V  . 


Tlie  Bureau  operates  a few  sr^mmer  programs  ^or  prescliooi 
youngsters  However,  the  bulk  of  the  preschool  activity  on  reser- 
vations is  at  present  funded  by  the  Office  of  Economic 

^which  in  fiscal  year  1966  spent  slightly  more  than  ^ million- 

for  this  effort/  The  OEO  does  not  operate  Icmdergartens,  but 
mak^^  grants  to  tribal  community  action  programs  for  this  pur- 

^ ISTearlv  2,000  Indian  college  students  in  ben^ted  from 

the  Bureau's  scholarship  program.  Fund|-:totalmg  $1.4  mdlion 
were  distributed  in  grants  averaging  slightly  over  $700  per  in- 

* Both  the  Bureau  and  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  help 
to  provide  special  training  for  Indian  adults. /The  Bure^ 
eted  $1,105,000  for  this  activity  in  fiscal  year  1966  and  thii 
of  &onomic  OpportUuity  $470,000/ ;^This  ^ program  ^nclud^s 
training  in  reading  and  writing  for  and  T 

ates,  instruction  in  money  management,  rehabilitation,  arts 
crafts  training.  These  are  the  adults,  people  who  J^^e  lef^ 
schools,  and  they  are  in- the  age  bracket  where  we  feel  they  need 
some  Sittenfion  to  help' them  in  their  future  employment.^^ 

In  l9i>2,  the  Bureau /undertook  a national  program  of  reloca- 
tion” assistance  to  those  Indians  who  wanted  to  secit  employme.ti 
away  from  the  reservatfOn.  - 

This  assistance  is  provided  to  of  families  and  their  de- 

pendents. I i includes  tran§portatiort,  subsistence  grants^  prior  to 
the  receipt  of  a first  paycheck,  and  counseling  and  guidance  in 
adjustment  to  an  urban  communit3%  . iq«r  « 

From  the  start  of  this  program  through  fiscal  year  1966,  a 
total  of  25,902  single  persons  or  heads  of  families  were  assisted 
in  going  directly  into  employment.  . - - 

During  this  same  period,  14,460  single  persons  or  heads  of 
families  were  helped  to  enter  institutional  traming--in  other 
words,  giving  them  the  indoctrination  and  then  moving  them  into 

^ ^ome”5slocated  ^ give  up  their  jobs  and  return  to  unem- 

ployment on  their  reservations.  We  don't  h^e  IC^  percent  success 
,-on  fhe  out  migration;  but  after  some  of  them  have 
the  reservation,  they  apparently  think  it  f ver  and  come  back 

again  and  get  into  the  employment  market.  • j 4. 

But  it  is  not  all  lost^  becr-^se  the  ones  who  do  return  and  stay 
become  better  leaders.  Thej  re  better  equipped  to  work  on  the 
reservation  and  therefore  i ake  their  contribution,  so,  overall, 
we  feel  that  it  is  a good  pK  gram,  although  20  percent  do  return 

to  the  reservation.  . , ■ 

But  for  all  that  has  been  done,  it  is  not  enough.  The  program 
is  reaching  only  about  10  percent  of  the  unemployed  each  ye^.  and 
new  young  adults  continue  to  join  the  job-searching  ranks.  T 
are  today  mbre  than  55,000  Indmns  out  of  work^ — ^we  need  to  find 
job  opportunities  for  them,  improve  their  skills,  so  that  they  can 

present  timie,  institutional  training  is  provided  at  3-53 
accredited  schools  in  867  approved  cour  ses  throughout  26  - States. 
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On-the-job  training  is  now  provided  under  32  different  contracts 

<>**  near  Indian  reservations  in  13  states. 

rne  Bureau  started  in  the  last  year  several  new  programs.  For 
exani]ge,  we  l^sed  the  Madera,  Calif,  airbase,  and  in  contract 
witn  Fori^Phil they  are  engaging  in  a program  of  bringing 
in  p^ple^frorn  the  rural  poverty  areas  and  just  giving  them  ele- 
mentary training,  education  to  fit  them  into  job  skills.  It*s  a family 

approach.  They  are  bringing  in  the  entire  family.  It*s  an  expensive 
program. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  you  measure  this  in  terms  of  what 
It  means  to  k^ii  the  same  family  on  welfare,  feel  that  in  the 
long  run  it  ’svill  pay  off. 

It  is  our  view  xhat  insofar  as  possible  Indians  3h(‘_.uld  have  the 
same  re.atio^hip  to  public  welfare,  agencies  as  non-Indians, 

welfare  agencies  should  have  the  same  respon- 
sibilityvior  providing  services  and  assistance  as  they  have  for 

It  is  recognized,  however 
that  there  are  certain  services  required  by  some  Indians  which 
are  not  provided  by  the  State  and  local  welfare  agencies,  and  the 
rax-exempt  status  cf  Indian  lands  does  affect  the  ability  of  some 
States  or  loral  governments  to  meet  the  needs  of  Indians — partic- 

ularly^jf  fndians  constitute  a considerable  part  of  their  popula- 

tion.  Thats  why  we  have  the  Federal  assistance  to  the  Bureau  of 

During^  the  fiscal  year,  the  past  fiscal  year,  general  assistance 
was  provided  to  an  average  of  over  20,000  Indians  per  month, 
wim  a peak^of  over  29,000  persons  receiving  assistance  during 
February  1966.  ' ' __ 

Act  requires,  as  a condition  of  State  eligi- 
bility  for  Federal  grants-in-aid,  that  public  assistance  programs 
(om  age  assistance,  aid  to  the  blind,  aid  to  families  with  depend- 

permanently  and  totally  disabled,  and  so 
S all  needy  State  residents  on  the  same 

basis.^This  includes  Indians  on  reservations. 

Statistics  regard  . ng  recipients  of  the  public  assistance  pro- 
grams are  not  separated  by  race,  but  fairly  reliable  information 
secu^d  informally  m June  1965  from  State  and  local  welfare 
departments  indicates  that  approximately  68,000  Indians,  living 
on  or  immediately  adjacent  to  reservations,  received  this  assist- 
ance. 

_ Now,  something  on  Iiousing  and  community  facilities:  The 
houses  of  Indians  on  reservations  and  in  the  native  villages  of 
Alaska  are  generally- the  poorest  to  be  found  anywhere  in  the 
countiy.  Of  the  76,000  Indian  houses  in  those  areas,' a 1966  survey  "^ 
indicates  that  57,000,  or  76  percent,  are  substandard  and  grossly 

Of  these,  some  41,000  are  too  dilapidated  fo  be  worth  repairing, 
and  should  be  replaced.  ■ ' 

Under^  the  Public  housing  program  of  the  Housing  Assistance 
Adininistra'taon,  80  Tndian  , tribes  have  established  housing  au- 
' w ^^x  applied  for  assistance  to  build  some  5,400  homes— 

al^Ut  ^equally  , divided  between  t^^  standard  low-rent  type  of 
project  and  the  mutual-help  type. 
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This  is  a program  that  I feel  will  be  kept  moving  and  should 
be  expanded.  In  the  mutual-help  type,  the  Indian  families  con- 
tribute their  labor  and  land. 

The  Housing  Assistance  Administration  has  committed  itself 
to  finance  2,209  low-rent  units,  757  of  which  have  been  completed; 
412  units  are  under  construction.  Average  cost  has  been  about 
;^17,500  per  unit.  We  also  have  another  pfo^am  we  refer  to  as 
a mutual -help  program,  in  which  the  tribal  housing  authorities 
build  these  homes  where  contributed  labor  on  the  part  of  the 
Indians  results  in  a downpayment  in  order  to  assist  in  acquiring 
a home. 

The  total  cost  to  the  Gov*,  . ment  is  averaged  in  these  houses 
at  $9,300  per  unit,  and  the  participating  families  have  con- 
tributed lal^r  and  lands  at  about  $1,600  per  unit. 

Hecause  of  the  standards  of  size  and  construction  details  set 
by  the  Administration,  the  houses  have  taken  longer  to  ^complete 
than  was  originally  hoped.  Most  of  the  heads  of  families  that  have 
participated  have  seasonal  or  regular  jobs  so  Mxat  the  time  they 
are  able  to  work  is  limited,  usually  in  the  eveimrgs  or  on  weekends. 

In  the  last  4 fiscal  years,  the  Hureau  has'mad  a total  of  about 
$3  million  which  has  been  used  to  build /^6S  new  homes  and  for 
rehablHtation  of  161  others  for  some  of  the  most  seriously  dis- 
advantaged families.  As  a total  need,  we  are  really  only 
scratching  the  surface.  Housing,  therefore,  is  a challenge. , 

Grants  for  community  centers:  Through  the  accelerated  public 
works  program,  from  1963— 65  ah  estimated  $1,800,000  was  pro- 
vided by  the  former  Area  Redevelopment  Administration  f on  the 
construction  and/or  improvement  of  approximately  70  buildings_ 
and  community  centers  on  Indian  reservations.  A few  .parks  and 
playgrounds  in  Indian  communities  were  also  developed  and.  im- 
proved through  this  program. 

The  Department  of  .Housing  and  Urban  Development  has  made 
a few  grants  to  assist  in  the  planning  and  construction  of  com- 
munity facilities  on  about  a half  dozen  reservations. 

The  Division  of  Indian  Health,  United  States  Public  Health 
Service,  has  the  responsibility  to  provide  for  the  health  needs  of 

American  Indians,  including  the  Alaskan  native.«i. 

The  Division  provides  a full  range  of  curative,  preventive,  and 
rehabilitative  health  services,  including  h*>spitaUzation,  outpatient 
medical  care,  dental  care,  nutrition  and  health  education,  and 
environmental  health  services,  "pltis  conr  traction  of  water  supply 
and  waste  disposal  facilities  for  Indian  homes  and  villages,  and 
training  in  their  use  and maintenance. 

Services  are  provided  by  public  health  nurses,  nutritionists,, 
health  ed^  .a,  social  workers,  and  sanitarians  through  home 
and-commuiuty  visits,  and  for  community  education  in  health  and 
disease  prevention.  School  health  programs  and  health  services 
are  provided' students  in  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  boarding 
schools  and  day  schools.  - _ 

The  Division  operates  47  general  hospitals  with  2,587  beds  and 
2 tuberculosis  hospitals  with  410  beds.  About -1,000  beds  are  avail- 
throujfjh  contractual  arrangements  with,  community  general 
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hosptoli  State  or  local  gfovernment  tubercjulosis 

than- half  of  the  contract  beds  are  in  general  hospitals 
Silosfri^536^*  2,381 ; tuber- 

SSi  .MSi.SS.SS'S.iK 

sas".asff-  *”•>"  «?.i3is  AffS's 

J J ^ land,  either  tribal  ownership  on  reserva- 
rtia>SiSal^but*ths.fe”  infliyiduals.  Much  of  these  lands  are 

=r,^  • land,  agricultural  land 

reservations,  and  these  lands  are  be- 
cominjr  mterestmg^^^^^  and  iiidustrial  developments 

cbmihSS^SeJe-lhisTiri’  r other  places,  these  Indians  are  be- 

are  becoming  valuable,  and  on  lone*- 
program^^  accomplished  in  this  area  i^ 

jobs."-^^^  expansion,  which  should  result  in  more  and  more  Indian 

. , Iridian  lands,  the  Department  of  the  Interior 

^'^t'eau  of  Ind.ian  Ah  provides  a wide  varietv  of 
serymes  relating  to  land  and  other  hatu  resources. 

V - j may  not  be  leased 

mortgaged,  A without  ^thc  consent  of ^^  t^^  Secretary  of  the 

while  susceptible  to  lease  with  the  Secre- 
workers  on  these  farms.  However,  with 

.^^If^^rinizatipn  of  agriculture,— ^ybii  : can  all  aripreciate  that 

— considerable  cattle  ranch- 

m m areas  take  to  cattle  ranching 
oj^^^an  they  take  to  diversfied  farming  operations. 

y and  irrigatiori  • The  Bureau  has  a resporisibilitv  to  helo 

vilL  ^6Defdth®  mhfn?»?n^H  — 

vise^  operate,  maintain,  develop,  and  improve  Indian  irrio-ntion 

related  power  systems.  The?e  ^e  ateprlsen"^ 
Mneh^ot^^K^^  P<^wer  systems  on  Indian  reservations. 

from  resources  .comes“  f rom  the 
— ^^^.  ®ale  of  iriinerals;  . For  the  fiscal  year' 1966  $43  6 

leases,  royalti^  and 

fl ^ j;  1*^® . hn  - ite  staff  in  the  central  ‘ ofHce  and'  at  select 

^ In  hddhbimf  technl?il 
Survdy,fwhpk*l^^ 

^PP^^risek  o.f  coal;  ' This  has  in 

for  employments  rias,  jin 

On  forestry : ^Roughly  orie-^^  all  Indian  reservations  are 

arid  in  Arizona 

na,  i^ew^M  the  timber  op 

considerable  employriient  to  Iridianri.  In  fact^^^^^  ri 
operate  sawmills  on  i^heiri  own 
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are  mahaeed  in  accordance  with 

p,tote  and  allotted  tlmb^  ‘‘upo^^ 

«^iiVatioTi  of  the  heeds  and  the  best  interests  of  the  Indian  O'vwner 
and  -his  heirs.*/  Jus?t  under  90  percent  of  the  area— as  well  as  t 

volume— ^is  trib ally  owned.  . • i*  ' -i  Q^a  w£i«t  S48 

The  harvest  from\  Indian  7^/. 

irdllion  board  feet' vdth  stumpage  receipts  of  $14.3  million,  tn 

® » dlitlSS**!!!  millloH-board  f eet  were  cut  under  Indian 
free-uae  permits  for  fuel,  house  logs,  posts  and  poles  ; ^e  present 

Ltimated  annual  allowable  commercial  cpt, IS 

tviViallv  owiied  sawinills  are  located  oii  tliG  .b  ort  Apa^ 

Ih^n  loggers  /oi^fate  on  t^^ 

(siiietSig^estabiishing  a fully  integ 

- ^^imber^harvests^^  programs  are 

r»f  pTYi-olovineht  oh  many  reservations . Every  million  boa? d . t eex  - 
Sf  ISibonokf  creates  from  5 to  10  mah-years  of  employment 
diyectlv  in  logg’ins  aiid  priinary  inaiiu.iacture.  -w  ^ 

Usimt  an  average  figure  of  seven  men  per 

.S!«™ 

Anothe?^rea’'&  tSmtaerce  and  i^ 

X an  area  that  I feel  has  great  potential  and  is  going  to  concinue 
to  hrSw.  The  prog^^  hot  beeh  in  operation; 

we^o  hhve  industrial  activity,  from  factoih^e  assembling  t 

of  the  wildest  and  most 

States  lies  within  the  boundaries  of  Indian  reseiw ations. 

Indians  are  only  beginning  to  realize  that  scenic  ^eauty  an 

vare  resources  of  considerably  value.  cLoT.vir*«a  tha 

The  Bureau  of  Ihdiari  Affairs,^ t^  Service 

Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation,  and-^he  Fislv  and  ^ildlife^ 

gS^;^?Indian  tribes,  some  of  ithej 

affehcies*  and  cOrtaih  of  the  conserviation  aci^y^ies  m th^^Jo^ 

r ornS  aiid  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  are  helping  to  provide 
muc^-&Sll^d'tb^?ls^^^^^  in  reservation  .areas, 

.is  an  area  of  ^potential  ihcphie  ^ 

, " Rnrehu  of  Indian^^^ A maihtains_^^  industrial 

TTieht  hr^ohr am  to  assist^  t^ 
for  empl<§^ment  and  income  by 
hctiv^  ^ch  alight  mahu^ 

service'  ahd  commercia  ventures,  including  tourism.^ 
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• Branch  of  Industrial  Bevelopmerit  was  established 

in  -1957  when  it  became  increasingrly  apparent  that:  . 

Indian  reservation  populatidri  was  increasing" j steadily  ; 

Far  more  Indians  were  living  on  the  reservations  than  the  land 
could  support;  i - 

high  percentage  of  the  Indian  work  force  lacked  occupational 

Widespread  poverty  persisted  on  many  reservations 
• areas  that  have  ^the  capability  of  supportingr 

viable  nonagriculturakenterprises,  the  people  frequently  lack  the 
— how  to  describe  their  resources  in  a maimer  i that 

will  attract  investors.  . * 

cases they  lack^ the  uiid ers tan diiig-  Of  ho w ; they  can 
enterpri^  their  Owii.  To  overcome  these  handicaps, 

the  Bureau  pf  by  ides  ^ the  f Ollowing  sef  vices  and  assistance  : . 

effective  triba.1  economic  development  cornmittees  ; 

. - - ..^^s  vand  programs  for  orderly'^  d 

integrating  tribal  isffort  with  that  of  neighboring tion-Indian 
communities;  ; ^ -r  ’ ' • ; ■'  - '■ 

Establishing  local  developmeht  corporations  to  facilitate  partici- 
pating in  State  and  Federal  funding  programs ; ^ ^ ' V 

I Advising^  on  zoning  and  selectidn  of  suitable  sites  for^  c^^ 
mercial  and?^industfial.  developmeht ^ ^ ;V 

, data  on  human  and  natural  _resources  and  their 

■ feasible 'mtdizati on - ^ 

pf  pubHc  - services,  such  as  water, 

seyv^ersy  electricff  sns,  trahsportatton ; and  presenting  these  data 
; in;  an ' attractive; ^naanner  ■ ■ ■•"V''-  -C  . 

.utilization  df  loa^n  funds,  judgmeht";  awards, 
tribal  monies;  dedicated  to  economic  development  pur-r 

. , Sclicitingj,  : contacting,  aiid  negotiating  with  prospective  inves- 
^^r^pterpris  will  provide  employment  opportunities  to 

tim  i!eseryatiOiiHcbmmumty.'  ^ 

, . irdustrial-^tivitie:^^  to  hsseni- 

p ling  "^an sistors^^^^a  providing  a wide  var iety  of  work  exp eri- 
encesf  oh  ^'Indians  and.  diversification  df  ■ the  economy  of  Indian 
communities.  Jndiah  tribes,  investing  more  than  $12  million  of 
their  own  funds,';have  succeeded  ip  attracting  another  $60  mi llion 
P^^Viate  inyestbrs  for  t^P  ^®V!Glbpriient  bf . industry. 

/?-hb  . 82_conipanies  ? in  dperatibn  and  11  with  . fa^^ 

construction  on  or  near  reservations,  as  of  June  30,  1966,  provide 
^^gSf^Ptial?  an^al  payidll  of  more  th  for  hearlv 

. workers. JThe  largest  plant,  Fairchild  Semiconductor,  located 

1 — V * Mex.,  employs  450  Nkvaj  o Indians.  The  average 

plant  employs  59.  : ^ - .•  ; - 

Thirty-twb  . formal  tribal  development  programs  have  been 

tribal  develbpmeht  committees  have  been  or- 
66  local  development  corporations  of  f oundatiohs  n 
>rmed,  most  having  both  Indian  - and  non-Indian  ' 
sponsors.  ^ ■ 

-have  established  enterprises  such  as  the  tourism 
at  \(^arm  Springs  Oreg.,  the  mpderh  timber  processing 
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facilities,  at  Navajo  and  Fort  Apache,  Ariz.,  fisheries  and  stores 

employment  and  the 

^dp^ortunfties::^re- not  fully  known, 
envisions  the  need  for  4,100  new  jobs  annuauy, 

in  industry  and  the  balance  in  commercial  ^operations,  ^1^_  is 
projected  to  accom^^  percenVof  the  ^ew^  work 

force  and  lo  provide  2,000  jobs  for  the  presently  _une^^ 

Another- progrram  that  the  Bureau  jbas  sorted  to  ^^_to  do 
*^omethihff' with  the  large  families.  Now,  the  large  famines  at 
times  are  the  poorest^  They  have  their  problems.  You  g^t  a;  family 
o™evtn^ 

off  Sie  reservation  if  the  head  of  the- house  or  the  yrork  force 
is  unskilled,  the  salary  or  pdy^  that  th^_can  take  home  is 

not  enough  to  pay  the  rent  and  the  grocery^biil.-  ^ 4-v.ow, 

Therefore',  we  have  sorted  a program  for  ®!jt>sidizing-  t^ 
for  a;  number  of  months  until  they  can  improve  their 
This  is  a pilot  program,  and  we  don  t know  how  it  is  going  t 
work  out,  but  it  appears^d  have  potential.  v. 

A large  family  off  the  reservation,  they  are  probably  on  relief . 
W^try  to  get  them  into  t^^  to  subsidize 

We  have  also  dp  Indian  employment  centers 

in  Oklahonia.  We  try  to  bring 

tact  with  'industry  and"  give  them  some  -indoctrination ._ana_re- 
habilitatioh—not  necessarily  rehabilitati^,  tiut  ^ 

with  what  is  required  oh  the  j ob  and  sort;  of  make  the  transition 
^^^h^same^hiW  is  taking  place  at  Seattle,  We  bring  p^ple  in 
is  to  live  in  a metropolitan  area,  a city- — such  things  a* , the  ^us 

S i telephone,  riding  a bus,  and  j;ust  g^^^^ 

politan  a^ea.  This  is  a transition  that  IS  very  important^  It  m 

a great  deal  of  difference  as  to  a person  staymg  on 

given  some  indoctrination,  just  making  him^  acquainted  with  the 

know,  we  ha^e  a ^ndian 

that  'was  appointed^  less  than  a year  ago.  He  is  ^®^®F5  ^ * 

He  is  himself  an  Indian,  and,he  was  sworn  m ^ . 

son.  He  was  given  a mandate,  and  I.  would  like  to  read  what 
- President  Johnson  said:  : • . 

tvie  time  has  come  to  put  lihe  first  Americans  first  on  our  agenda  ... 

I -iant  you  to®.  . 

thr^advanceiriant  of  the  Indians  that  the^Goyernment  of  the 

has  ever  consMered.  I want  it  to  be  sound,  realistiCi  progressive,  venture-j 
some,  and  farsighted,  v - ^ • -t-r. 

^Secretjary  Xjdall  met  with  the  tribal  leaders  in  San^  Fe  ^n^  6 

same  month  and  pledged  his  support  to  quicken  the_  pace  _ of 
Indian  progress  axid  called  for  re  reinvigoration 

of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  ^ ^ 

In  the  months  since  these  statements  were  made,  Bureau 

has  undergone  a major  reorganization^  aimed  at  increased  efficiency 

and  a new  approach  to  Indian  problems.  - ^ j - • ■Rr.t'h 

: The  day  bf  vyardship-  s past.  Both 
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j the  Secretary’s  office  and  the  Bureau  emphasize  increased  in- 
; volvement  by  the  tribes  in  the  management  of  their  own  affairs, 
j and  not  to  consider  them  wards  to  be  led  around,  but  to  get  them 
to  participate  actively  in  the  operation  of  their  own  resources, 
I as  far  as  management  of  their  timber,  their  farming,  or  W'hat 
have  you.  " . - ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ■ " 

^ We  have  had  a series  of  conferences  wdth  the  Indian  representa- 
"tives  throughout  the  country.  In  fact,  they,  are  having  a meeting 
in  Kansas  City  today  with  the  Federal  Department  of  Lrabot^j'  and 
the  Indian  leaders  are  there  to  try  to  work  _with_the_  Department 
of  Labor  and  see  how  much  help  the  Department  of  Labor  can 
be  in  training  programs  and  to  assist  th^Indiahs. 

' . 3-  new  team  of  Assistant  Commis- 

sioners. We  went  blit  and  we  recruited  a new  education  man, 
" • Marberger,  from  the  Detroit  schools,  and  he.  has  taken  his 

job  very  seriously. 

, He  is  ^approaching  the  in  an  aggressive  fashion.  I think  we 
areygoing  to  haye  a new  look  in  education,  especially  to  concentrate 
on  quality  education  to  bridge  the  gap  for  these  Indian  youths 
who  actually  start_  school  disadvantaged. 

We  also  have  an  Associate  Commissioner,  Mr.  Carmack,  in  the 
area  of  econoniic  development  and  opportunity,  community  re- 
lations. ' Mr.  Carmack  has _ had  considerable  experience  in  this 
area  and  we  are  pleased  with  his~^^  his  job. 

We.y  also  stepped  up^  ■ liais  ti  with  other  Federal 
agencies  that  are  in  the  general  prograir 
help^^  t^^^^  Indian  people. ;\ We  have  assoc' 
ings<with  the  Labor  people --for  example,  i 

in  ^Kansas  City,  y and^^  w^  _ 

. ^'^Te ; we  are.  trying  to  cpn\'^^  and  wprl<  with  the  other  Federal 
departments  in  the:  overall  general  welfare  in  support  of  programs. 

Weya^^  Our  atter  iOn  on  every  front  we 

can  to  try  to  break  this  cycle  arid  tO  fit  tl  Indian  more  and  more 
iwto  the  progy^  malinstream ' of  life,  to  get 

him;  on  the  payroll,  to  find  him  j obs,  and  get  him  into  the  full 
; emplpyment  market. 

That  concludes  my  statement,  Mr.  Chairman.  

Tbe  Chairman  : Thank  yOu  very  much,  Mr.  Anderson.  We  ap- 
preciate very  much  this  statement,  , 

He  has  brought  along  a number  of  copies  which  will  be  available. 
-'Just  fpr  the  record,  ypu  are  the  Assistant  Secretary  ; are  ypu 
particularly  related  _to  the_ Bureau  Of  Indian  Affairs? 

Mr.  Anderson  : Yes.  The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  reports 
,tO;^me^y'-..:;y  Vy::  . /-Vy  ' ’ V ^ • ■ ■ . - V " ; ' . 

, The:  Chairman  ; So  you  in  essence  have  supervision  over  their 
y workvUy::;v  y;:v-'::;^  ■ ^ 

'iMr.  Anderson  : Yes/^ 

The  CHAiRMAisr  : I ripticed  Dr.  Roessel’s  hand^ 

Mr . Roessel  : Mr.  AndersOh,  r would  like  to  ask  several  ques- 
taons.^i  First  of  y all,  perhaps  I misunderstood  yOu.y  I believe  you 
made  the  statement  thdt  there:  is  a seat  for  every  Indian  child 

:nh  :Schdpl.':;V;:;yyV;;yy:y'^  : -.-:y: « 

y y ly  r^ember  reading  in  the  [^ 

pbf  , which  indicated  that 


that  can  be  of  great 
5d  Ourselves  in  meet- 
entipned  the  meeting 
partihent  of  Agricul- 
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there  were  some,  close  to  5,000,  children  6 to  18' that  are  noth  in 

school.  • - — ‘ 

So  I wondered  if  I misunderstood  you,  because  that  was  the 
most  recent  fig’ures  BIA  has  put  out. 

“Mr.  Anderson:  There  is  a seat  for  every  child  of  school  age. 

Mr.  Roessel:  Then  why  are  there  5,000  out  of  school? 

Mr.  Anderson  : Wan  this  a recent  report? 

Mr.  Roessee:  Yes._r  . .. 

Mr.  Anderson  : From  6 to  18  might  reflect  the  dropouts. 

Mr.  Roessel  : 1 am  not  quite  sure  that  everyone  would  agree 
that  there  is  a seat  for  every  child  of  school  age.  If  these  5,000 
were  to  show  up— maybe,  they  won’t — -but  there  will  not  be  a 
f 03T-  ■ 

I would  iike  to  make  a statement  that  I think  relates  to  what 
you  are  saying,  and  which  I think  everyone  is  supportive  of. 

You  point  out  to  bring  the  Indian  into  closer -operation  of  his 
own  affairs,  and  in  this  light,  I wonder  if  you  would  care  to 
comment  on  what  action  the  Department  would  take : Presently, 
as  you  know,  there  is  the  Omnibus  Bill  that  is  being  discussed 
across  Indiam  cbh^'l^^'y  The  Bureau  and  Department  of  the  In-, 
ter idr.  iS"  going  around;  the  country  to  talk  about  this  piece  of 
legislation,  which  might -also  offer  a great  deal  of  hope  for  the 
Indian  people.  . T 

If  the  Indian  people  were  to  reject  this,  and  if  you  listen  to 
late  reports  within  the  last  few  hours  from  Kansas  City  I am  sure 
you  win  agree  that  there  seems  to  be  a great  deal  of  criticism 
on  certain  parts  of  the  Omnibus  Bill,  but  just  for  the  sake  of 
argument,  if  the  Indians  were^to  Teject  . the  Oninibus  Bill,  would 
the  Department  Of  the  Interior  support  that  decision  taken  by  the 
Indian  people?  w 

Mr.  Anderson  : This  is  a position  we  haven’t  assessed  yet.  We 
, did  meet  "at  the  Bureau  2 weeks  ago  in  Washington.  There  were  - 
i - ,SL  number  of  tribal  leaders  in.  They  are  also  discussing  the  same 
subject  at  Kansas  City,  and  as  I understand,  they  were  going 
into  a meeting  last  night  and  today,  and  I don’t  know  what  the 
outconie  will  be. 

This  is  a program  which  has  been  discussed  for  a number^  of 
months,  and  it’s  true  that  there  has  been  some  question  raised. 

I think  most  of  it  reflects  something  like  this,  though,  that  the 
' Indian  people  want  to  take— —they  want  to  evaluate  it  longer.  They 
are  not  ready  to  buy  it  right  now.  I don’t  feel  they  have  rejected  it. 

Mr.  Roessel:  I’m  not  saying  they  have,  either.  I’rn  saying'  if 
they  do,  a ■ hypothetical  question,  if  the  Indian  people  do,  would 
the  Department  respect  the  statement  you  have  just  reflected  in' 
terms  of  allowing-  the  Indians  to ; make  their  own  decisions,  if 
they  were  to?  ; ' 

Perhaps  they  never  would.-  i 

Mr.':  Anderson  : Well,  ;as  far  as  allowing  them  to  make  their 
own  decisions,  this  is  something  they  do  today.  We  are  riot  forcing 
thirigs  oh ‘.them:  You  have  to  work  with  the  people.  ^ . 

Mr.  Roessel:  No.  What  I am  trying  to  get  at  is,  if  the  Indians 
were  to  say  no,  whether  it  is  the  Omnibus  Bill  or  something  else, 
would  y^  then  say,  “All  right,^^^^  Indian  people'  say  no,  so  in_ 
keeping  with  bur  philosophy  that  Indians  rniist  be  involve<T-in-the 
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decision-making-  process,  and  the  fact  that  the  Indians  have  re- 
jected this,  we  will  try  to  work  out  something  else?*’ 

This  is  what  I am  getting  at. 

Mr.  .Anderson  : Yes,  I think  we  would  have  to  consider  all 
alternatives.  X don’t  think  we  can  force  things  on  them  against 
their  will,  , - . 

Mr.  Roessel:  One  final  question:  You  mentioned  that  the_ 
level  of  Indian  health  evidently  improved  in  the  last  10  years, 
and.  I point  out  there,  was  a_  transfer  of  Indian  health - to  HE'W 
at  about  that  time,  and  you  point  out  figures  to  show  this  im- 
proved health  picture  of  the  Indian., 

What  would  be  your  position  with 'regard  to  the  possible  trans- 
fer of  the  Bureau  to  HEW?  — ~ 

I^  heard  one  Indian  make  this  comment,  that  they  would  like  to 
be  in  an  organization  where  the  Indians  as  people  were  the  niain 
thrust,  and  hot  inanimate  objects.  - 

Of  course,  you  and  I would  disagree  with  that  rather  super- 
ficial analysis,  but  what  would  be  your  reaction  to  it?  Evidently 
you  feel  there:  has' been  an  improvement  in  Indian  health  by  a 
transfer.  W^hat  would  be  your  position  on  this  argument? 

Mr.  Anderson  : What  I meant  to  say  was  that  the  Indian  health 
people  in  the . department  of  Health  have  done  a good  job  and 
;have  upgraded' the  overall  health  of  the  Indian.  They  do  have  a 
sizable  program,  a number  of  hospitals,  and  Indian  health  today 
Is  better  than  it  was  a nuniber  of  years  ago. 

Getting  back  to  your  question  about  the  transfer  of  the  Indian 
Bureau  to  HEW,  Icwould'^prefer  not  to  comment  at  this  time. 
This  is  something  that  is  being  discussed,  you  appreciate,  and  it 
is  common  knowledge.  ^ _ . 

The  Chairman  ; Is  there  anyone  else  on  my  left  who  would  care 
to  comment?'^^^^^  ^ ^^  ...  - 

MfC  Brooks? 

Mr.  Brooks  : It  seems  to  me  that  one  of  the  significant  things 
you  said  was  that  you  had  been  able  to  find  employment  outside, 
and  to  those,  of  us.  who  _are  not  too  knowledgeable  in  this  field, 
but  only  go  to-some  of  these  reservations,  it  seems  that  it  would 
be  highly  desirable  to  get  some  dispersement  of  the  group  out 
into  the  mainstream  of  our  society,  which  is  highly  desirable,  and 
even  though  you  have  had  a 20  percent  failure,  it  seems  to  me 
that  80  percent  is  terrific,  considering  everything  involved. 

Now,  the  other  question— that  was  comment.  The  question  I 
wanted  to  ask  is  how  successful  have  the  businesses  been  wh.en 
they  put  plants  in  the  reservations?  How  successfully  are  they 
working  out ^ ; . - - 

- Mr.  Anderson  : To  the  best,  of  my  knowledge,  they  have  been 
successful.  Of  course,  there  'have  been  some  failures  of  small 
plants,-  but  the  Fairchild  Semi-conductor  people,  I understand, 
are  very  well  satisfied  with  the  Indian  workers. 

The  Indians  are  good  at  doing  things  with  their  hands,  and 
•the— BVD  people  ran  a 'number  ■ of  tests,  testing  their  efficiency 
on^sewingmachines,  and  after  these  tests  they  decided  to  move  to 
Winslow  and  employ  the  Indm 

Mr,  Brooks  : The  reason  I am  familiar  with  that  project  is  that 
we  do  a good  deal  of  business  with  the  BVD  people.  (Laughter. ) 
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We  sell  them  cotton.  So  vve  were  doing  some  work  and  survey  out 
there  * for  them.  We  have  some  operations  in  Arizona,  and  we 
were  looking  at  it  and  helping  them  work  some  on  it. 

But*^''one  of  the  things  that  disturbed  me  2 or  3 years  ago, 
a group  came  to  us  in  Arizona  and~  wanted  us  to  take  over  a 
sawmill  operation  there  that  had  gone  into  receivership.  We  felt.„ 
that  it  was  out  of  our  field.  We  are  quite  diversified  in  the  agri- 
cultural field,  but  we  felt  we  were  out  of  it;  but  our  check  indicated 
that  either  it  was  poorly  organized,  or  poorly  managed — ^we  dicm  t 
know  which — ^and  we  were  wondering  whether ^;tha -fact  of  the 
Indian  labor  had  anything  to  do  with  the  fact  that'  the  plant  did 
go  broke,  whether  it  was  purely  management,  or  w'hether  it  \vas 
some  productivity  per  worker,  and  that  is  the  reason  that  I raise 
the  question  of  what  the  productivity  per  worker  had  been  where 
plants  had  gone  on  the  Indian  reservations.  ^ _ 

Mr.  Anderson  : I’m  not  familiar  with  the  details  of  the  partic- 
ular plant  you  mention,  but  I feel  that  the  Indian  operations 
are  no  different  than  our  operations,  or  "my  operation.  We  get 
back  to  supervision  and  management.  Now,  in  this  particular  case, 

I don’t  know  if  it  was  due  to  management  ^or  if  it  was  due  to 
inefficiency,  or  the  skills^ of  the  workers.  But  I would  like  to  say 
this,  that  the  Indian  pebple>  given  ah  opportunity^and  training, 
lend  themselves  to  many,  many  types  of  work  there,  and  they 
are  no  different  than  Jbhe  cross  section  of  our  population  in  that 
respect.  They  adapt  themselves  to  many,  many  types  of  work. 

Mr.  Brooks:  There  is  no  indication  that  there  is  any  real 

problem  in  productivity  in  the  individual  worker?  V , 

I think  maybe  our  friend  from  Arizona  can  probably  help 
answer  that  Question.  , . j 

Mr,  RoesSel,  : I know  that  recently  a group  of  people  visited  on 
the  Navajo  reservation  and  visited  the  sawmill  there,  and  the 
manager  of  the  sawmill  there  was  once  manager  of  the  largest 
sawmill  on  the  west  coast,  and  he  is  now  retired.  ' - 

lie  said  that  the  productivity  of  the  Navajo  was  20  percent 
higher  than  the  plant  on  the  west  coast  that  he  used  to  manage. 

Mr.  Brooks:  I think  that  answers  the  question  that  I really 
was.  trying  to  dig  into,  so  that  there  is  really  no  problem  here  as 
far  as  the  Indian  worker  is  concerned.  The  problem  is  to  get  the 
plant  in  there  and  get  something  for  them  to  do,  or  move  them 
out  into  opportunities  outside,  and  that  was  the  point  I was  trying 
to  get  raised  here.  t 

Mr.  Gibson  : I want  to  apologize  to  you  for  being  late.  I have 
the  disadva,ntage  of  being  the  one  Commissioner  from  Washing- 
ton at  the  table  here.  I couldn’t  get  a taxi.  I had  to  dig  out. 

I had  three  things  I wanted  to  cover  briefly,  and  if  my  questions^ 
have  been  covered  in’  your  testimony,  please  refer  nie  to  it  and 
I can  read  it  to  get  the  answers.  , 

I was  interested  that  in  the  testimony  we  had  from  a number 
of  Indian  withesses  in  our  earlier  hearings  there  was  considerable 
dissatisfaction  expressed  coricernirig  the  trading-post-  system  as 
it"  affects  a number  of  the  reservations  in  that  there  were  non- 
Indians  operating  these  outfits,  and  there  were  some  questions 
about : the  corisun^  terms  of  costs,  in-  terms  of 

some  of  the  credit  Tpractices,  and  so  forth.  . 
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I wanted  to  find  out  from  you  .whether  or  not  these  are  trading 
operations  that  have  to  be  licensed  or  endorsed  by  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs,  and  have  any  standards  which  the  Bureau  controls 
on  the  one  hand,  and,  two,  whether  there  were  any  programs  of 
business  entrepreneurship  on  the  reservations  to  get  the  Indians 
themselves  on  the  reservations  operating' these  particular  things. 

Apparently  there  is  a pretty  good  profit  in  them'  from  what 
-we  could  get  from  our  testimony,  and  I was  wondering  whether 
there  are  anj'' -^programs  ^^sporisored  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs,  sponsored  by  them,  which  are  now  getting  Indians  them- 
selves into  .these  particular  operations.^" : 

The  other  is  consumer  controls,  - on  the  consumer  practice 
controls. 

Mr.  Antderson  : I am  glad  you  brought  that  up,  Mr.  Oibson, 
because  through  ,the  revolving-fund,  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
does  make  loans  to  individual  Indians  as  weU  as  tribes  in  starting 
operations,  and  there  are  a number  of , there  have  been  many  of, 
these  operations  started,  and  they  have  been  successful. 

As  far  as  these  traders  that  you  mentioned,  there  have  been 
some  complaints  apparently.  I ,think  they  have  fallen  into  two 
categories.  If  a trader  or  an  operator  may  be  adjacent  to  an 
Indian  reservation,  but  on  free-owned  land,  then  he  is.  out  there 
as  a completely  independent  operator. 

However,  if  he  is  bn  tribal  land,  then  they  can  do  something 
about  coritroning,  as  far  as  the  lease  arid  so  forth. 

- But  if  he  is  off  the  reservation,  he  is  operator. 

Mr.  Gibson  : Yes.  In  conjunction  with  the  loan  program,  which 
I am  happy  to  hear  exists,  are  there  any  programs  to  develop 
entrepreneurship  ? As  you  know,  this  is  a very  important  pro- 
grain  among  Negroes  and  other  minorities  who  do  not  "have  the  ' 
tradition  nf  business  entrepreneurship,  and  it  has  to  be  artificially 
injected  into  these^  communities,  and  hopefully  in  the  future  it 
will  be  an  automatic  kind  of  thing. 

Are  there  ^programs  yo^are  attempting  to  develop,  attempting 
to  train  Indians  so  _that  more  of  them  can  „use  the  loans  in  more 
, diversified  ways?  ' ^ . 

Mr.  Anderson  : That  is  the  goal  of  thg^progran^  to  make  the 
loans  to  the  Indian  so  he  can  be  the  operator.  j 
. Mr.  Gibson  : Are  there  staffs  encouraging  them  to  use  these 
loans  ? . . 

Mr.  Anderson  Yes.  The  people  in  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
regional  offices  work  with  them  to  give  them  whatever  help  they 
can  to  help  them  along,  and  of  course  there  are  educational  op- 
portunities for  these  people  to  go  away  to  learn  skills  and  to 
attend  special  schooling. 

Mr.  Gibson  ; Just  a cbuple  more,  Mr.  Ghairmarf. 

There  is,  of  . course,  controversy  about ' the  dispersal  of  the,  ^ 
population  from  the  reservations  and  so  forth. 

There  are  varying  degrees  of  opinion  among  the  Indians  them- 
selves  on  that,  and  I a^  sure  within  the  Bureau.  There  are  some 
efforts  that  you  described  earlier,  that  are  ‘underway  to  assist 
"vocat|onallyandotherw^eintourbanpopulations.  ' 

We..had^  some  testimony,  probably  some  . of  the  most  poignant  ’ 
and  touching  and  tragic  testimony  from  Indians,  concerning  off- 
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reservation,  Indians^who  had  not  come  through  the  prograin  you 
outlined. 

- This  particular  witness  that  I have  in  mind  here  wa^  in  Tucson,^ 
and  apparently  there  are  places  like  Tucson  where  there  are  sub- 
stantial off -reservation  Indians  who  might  migrate  to  these  cities, 
and  who  have  apparently  no  transitional  assistance  from  the  Bureau 
"^of  Indian  Affairs,  as  far  as  we  could  determine,  thus  far. 

My  question  is  whether,  in  conjunction  with  the  kinds  of  pro- 
grams that  begin  on  the  reservation  and  assist  in  the  total  migra- 
tion pattern,  are  there  le^slative^ — is  there  enabling  legislation  or 
funds  which  would  permit  in  those  10  or  12  cities  where  Indians 
seem  to  concentrate,  which  would  assist  the  Indians,  who  have  been 
under  a protective  situation  and  have  not  had  the  urban  exposure, 
in  terms  of  _getting  them  aware  of  what  the  urban  services  are, 
where  thb'  training  programs  are  in  a town,  and  assisting  them  to 
make  the  transition  Jnto  nonreservation  life.— 

Mr.  Anderson  : I covered  that.  We  do  have  a program  to  give 
them  an  indoctrination  or  a transitional  training.  Now — 

Mr.  Gibson  (interrupting)  : I am  speaking  of  those  who  didn^t 
go  through  that  program.  ,- 

Mr.  ^Anderson  : . In  other  words,  what  you  are  talking  about,  as 
I Uiidersferid,  Mr.  Gibson,  would  be  a welfare  worker,  if  this  would 
be_a  general  term,  to  follow  up  to  give  assistance  to  the  ones  who 
voluntarily  left  on  their  own? 

We  have  some  particular  problems  at  the  present  time.  This  is 
an  area  that  I feel  needs  further  consideration,  and  I don't  believe 
there  is  too  much  being  done.  I will  have  to  admit  that  I am  not  to6 
familiar  with  what  is  being' done  in  this  area. 

Of  course,  the  Indians  are  citizens,  and  they  are  entitled  to,  and 
should/ receive,  the  same  care  and  benefits '-as  our  population  as  a 
Whole.  They  are  American  citizens. 

„Mr.  Gibson  : It  is  a very  ticklish  point.  We  don't  want  to  segregate 
the  Indians  once  they  go  into  a particular  community,  and  I am  not 
encouraging  the  Bureau  to  begin  such  a process.  I would  be  the  first 
to  oppose  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  do  have  an  operation  that  is  connected  with 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  which  attempts  for  the  Puerto 
Rican  immigrants  to  set  up  a referral  and  educational  service  which 
assists  those  ndwly- entered  people  to  make  use  of  the  benefits  which 
are  available  to  all  citizens. 

Chiefiy,-there  is  supposed  to  be  tlm_  language  difference  in  many 
instances,  and  the  totally  different  cultural  and  societal  framework 
from  which  they  come.  ' V 

We  have,  of  course,  ample  illustration  in  the  southern  migraiits 
who  have  gone  to  the  northex'n  areas,  whose  isolation  is.  severe 
enough  to  prevent  them  from  making  use  of  services  which  are  all 
over  town,  simply  because  they  are  all  oyer  to|wn  and  these  people 
don't:  know  how  to  .negotiate  the  transportation  and  so  forth. 

So  it  is  this  particular  thing  that  I am  interested  in. 

The  Chairman  : Y ou  will  have  to  make  it  a little  bit  shorter. 

Mr.  Gibson  : Okay.  I'm  sure  you  must  have  touched  on  housing. 
Mr.  Anderson:  Yes.'  : ^ ‘ 

Mr.  Gibson  : I am  particularly  concerned  that  on  the  Indian 
reservations,  where  we  apparently  do  not  have  the  difficulty  in  terms 


of  utilizing  self-help  housing'  programs  that  we  have  oif  the  reserva- 
tion, because  of  land  cost,  it  seems  to  me  there  could  be  a substantial- 
reduction  in  the  basic  unit  cost  of  self-help  housing, '^’which  would 
facilitate  it 'off  the  reservation. 

Mr.  Anderson  : I went  into  that.  The  land  is  not  the  problem  in 
most  areas.  > 

Mr.  Gibson  : Thank  you. 

The  Chairman  : Mr.  Stanley  is  next,  and  then  Mr.  Fischer.  » " 

Air.  Stanley  : Mr.  Anderson,  I will  preface  _my  question  by  saying 
I speak  out  of  an  abundance  of  ignorance.  Is  it  thought  to  be  a policy 
to  move  all  the  Indians  off  the  reservation  into  assimilation? 'Would 
that  be  desirable? 

Mr.  Anderson  : I don't  think  that  would  be  desirable,  no.  Many 
of  them  don't  want  to  leave.  They  have  an  attachment  to  the  land. 
There  are  others,  especially  after  they  are  exposed  to  schooling, 
education,  and  see  the  bright  lights,'  shall  we  say,  who  find  it  attrac- 
tive to  seek  their  lot  off  the  reservation,  and  there  are  many  who 
don't  want  to  leave.  ; — - ■ 

I think  it  would  be  a mistake  to  consider  a program  to  force  the 
Indians  off  the  reservation.  ^ 1 T 

Mr.  Stanley  : T don't  ihean^force  them.  I mean  make  them  want 
.''to:  leave..,  -v  - >'  ' '' 

- Mr.  Anderson  : Make  them  want  to  ? I think  they  will  leave 
voluntarily  depending  bn  their  persoriali desires  and  .the  attractions 
that  hfe  available  to  them.  Naturally,  when  the  word  gets  back  to  the 
reservation  that  one  of  their  friends  is  successfully  employed  and  he 
is  enjoying  his  life  off  the  reservation  and  contacts  his  friends  on 
the  reseryatipn,  he  will  probably 

It  is  a chain  reaction.  ' 

Mr.  Stanley:  Thank  you,  sir.  .. 

The  Chairman  : Air.  Fischer  ? ^ " - 

: Mr.  : Fische  about  the  special  prob- 

lems of  large  familiesi^We  heard  earlier  testimony  that  the  iiet  rate 
of  populatioh^Thcrease  was  about  twic^^  as  high  among  Indians  as 
the  rest  of  the  population:  . ' , 

ybu!^  doing  i;ahy^  f ahiily  planning,  to  make  birth 

corttrnl  information  ; a\^ 

Alr^  /Anderson  : The  ihfbrnt  made  available, 

Mr.'  Fischer  : Is  thib  a wigbrbus^^I^ 

. ^r;  > A>h>ERSON  : f This  ^ this.  We 

, don't  selh  In  other  •wbrdjSj^  make  the  information 

available  so  that  they  are  position^  that  you  and  I are. 

If  they  want  to  take  adyaiitage  of  these  oppbrtuhities,  or  use  these 
devices,  they  can ; blit  rnake  the  information  available  so  that  it 
beebmes  a choice  bn  their  p 

■ The  C H AIRM A.N  : 1 Air;  Anderson,  very  quickly,  I appreciate  your 
■ reyiew  ;bf  ; what - has'  ha^  very 

optimistic  butlbbk  in?  fer his  of  the  pro  bringing  about  a 

reductmh  bf  ,ppyefty^  I?  didn't  quite  : firid-  ih>ypur  paper  the  kind 
of  pfpgfahiatic";  present atiph  bh  bW 

- W gdtv  ^80,000^ }Ihdiahs;  bn  f ^ in'  bad  shape,  as 

y pu , haye  pointed  b What  kind  of  specific  program-^i^^^  there  in  -the 

wajr  tb  jgef  at  ?thibi?re  really 

do  something  about  _ the  poverty  ? 
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take  housing**  We  mentioned  here  some  possibilities.  ^What 
here  is  that  we  haye  a relatively  small  number. 
Why  is  it  we  can’t  make  greater  progress  in  reduction  of  poverty 
among  these  people? 

Mr.  Anderson  : Mr.  Henderson,  I think  one  of  the  factors  we  face 
is  that  there  are  many  of  the  Indian  reservations  or  areas  which  are  = 
isolated,  and  in  many  cases  the  land  is  not  as  productive  as  we  would 
like  it  to  be.  Many  of  the  areas  don’t  lend  themselves  to  a real,  viable 
agricultural  operation. 

_ However,  with  the  expanding  population,  the  growth  of  communi- 
ties, and  the  spreading  out  of  industry,  for  example,  into  the  South- 
west, like  the  Fairchild  Semi-conductor,  and  other  operations  of 
national  organizations;  they  spread  their  operations  onto  these 
reservations. 

If  we  can  interestrthem  in  that,  I feel  we  can  end  up  with  a larger 
labor  force  on  the  reservation,  and  this  with  an  increase  in  the  out- 
migration which  'would  be  a natural  happening,  as  job  opportunities 
arise  and  Indian  people  achieve  skills.  It  is\the  combination  which  I 
think  offers  the  hope  and  the  possibilities. ' 

Thb  Chairman  : Are  you  aware  of  the  fact  that  at  least  in  terms — 
of  the  larger  public,  some_  of  them,_  the  view  is  that  basically  the 
Indian  problem  exists,  as  it  does  exist,  and  it  is  so  slow  being  cor- 
roded, because  of  neglect  and  that  i't  is  sheer  discrimination? 
feel  that  is  any  part — — 

NDERSON  (interrupting)  : As  to  discrimination? 

H AIRM AN  : Yes,  and  neglect. 

% : . . .ANDERSON : Well,  with  respj^^^t  to_  discrimination,  I don’t 
I could  deny  that  there  probably  is  a.feeling,  in  some  areas, 
that  there  has  been  discrimination  and  they  haven’t  been  given 
maybe  some  of  the  opporthnities>  but  I feel  we  are  undergoing  a 
period  of  time  now  where  this  is  becoming  less  and  less,  and  it’s 
being  minimized.  - " 

I am  not  acquainted  enough  with  the  centers  of  population  or  the 
to"wns  to  know  to  what  extent  there  is  discrimination  or  if  there  is 
any  at  all,  but  I feel  that  if  this  is  something  that  has  existed,  it  is 
being^minimized.-— — — 

The  ChA-IRMAN  : Thank  you,  Mr.  Anderson.  W^e  appreciate  your 
testimony,  and  we  have  this  in  the  record. 

The  next-perspn  to  conie-before  us  is  the  Honorable -Millard  Gass, 
who  is  the  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  Labor. 

Mr.  Cass,  as  .Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  Labor,  I think  you  have 
probably  beeh“briefed  on  our  mission  and  what  we  are  concerned 
about. 

We  are  happy  to  have  you  with  us,  sir.  We  would  like  you  to  sum- 
marize your  presentation,  or  however  you  see  fit,  and  leave  time  for 
questions-. 

Mr.  Cass:  Thank  you;  Mr.  Chairmah.Cl 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  the^  Commission,  I shall  sum- 
marize my  s'tatement  quickly  and  then  be  glad  to  respond  to  any 
questions/you^Khvel''^-"'^^-' " . 

For  the  benefit  of  the  Commission,  I have  been  accompanied  today 
by  Mr.  Albert  L.  Shbstack,  who  is  special  assistant  director.  Office 
of  Manpower  Policy,  Evaluation,  and  Research ; and  Mr.  Jack  S. 
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Donnachie,  deputy  director.  Office  of  Farm  Labor  Service*,  Bureau 
of  Employment -Security,  XJ.S.  Department  of  Labor.  In  case  the 
Commission  has  very  detailed  specific  questions  of  a technical  nature, 
they  may  be  able  to  answer  ones  I cannot. 

I felt  it  was  better  that  the  Commission  have  all  the  information 
it  wished  than  that  I try  to  handle  matters  that  I wasn’t  quite  as 
expert  with  respect  to  "as  I would  like  to  be. 

First  of  all,  I should  express  to  the  Commission  the  appreciation 
and  pleasure  I have  in  appearing-  here  and  the  regret  that  Secretary 
Wirtz  has  that  he  was  unable  to  be  with  you  today.  The  Commission 
is  undoi.'btedly  aware  of  his  great  interest  in,  and  his  effective 
activity  directed  to,  eliminating  poverty  and  bringing  real  equality 
to  all  Americans. 

There  is  a special  reason  why  he  was  anxious  to  be  here  if  he 
could,  but  you  can  appreciate  the  demands  on  his  time  and  his 
inability  to  be  every  where  he  would  like  to  be. 

Secretary  >^Trtz  has  emphasized  that  what  we  need  is  not  "merely 
a war  against  the  extreme  of  unemployment,  ignorance,  and  poverty, 
but  a full-scale  human  resources  development  program. 

Gur  approach  to  the  problem  of  poverty  starts  with  the  funda- 
mental-tenet  that  in  a democracy,  no  people  can  be  forgotten.  In  a 
nation  established  upon  the  principle  that  “all  men  are  created 
equal,”  there  must  be  equal  opportunity-f or  all. 

I assume  the  Commission  has  a great  deal  of  knowledge  relating 
to.  the  background  of  poverty,  and  therefore  I shall  not  detail  it  for 
you,  although  I can -respond  to  questions  in  this  area. 

One  thing  we  should  note  is  that  the  plight  of  the  rural  resident 
is  not  greatly  different  from  that' of  his  city  cousin.  Moreover,  the 
.problem  of  rural  poverty  has,  in  recent  decades,  become  also  an 
urban  problem,  and  I think  it  is  important,  some  of  them  have  the 
same  source.  There  ard  the  poor  from  the  rural  areas  who  have 
moved  to  the  cities  and  have  found  there  not  only  continuing  pov- 
erty, but  some  other  problems  which  they  did  not  have  in  the  rural 
areas.  r 

There  are  a few  aspects  of  rural  poverty  that  we  would  like  to 
dwell  upon  first.  T donT  intend  to  give  any  statistical  description, 
although  we  can  provide  jU^t  if  you  wish ; any  specific  detailed 
figures  we  will  be  glad  to  supply  you. 

I would  like  to  draw-your  attention  to  three  major  aspects- of  rural 
poverty  and  rural  manpower  which  we  believe,  furnish  directions 
that  Government  programs  must  take  into  account  in  this  area. 

The  first  is  the  fact  that  rural  poverty  is  not  a generaT  condition, 
but  is  concentrated  in  certain  areas  of  the  country  among  certain 
people.  These  points  need  detailed  action  programs  tailored  to  the 
particular  needs  and  particular  problems  of  the  rural  poor  rather 
than  scattering- program  resources  through  the  rural  enocomy  as  a 
whole,  and  this,  of  course,  first  of  all/  is  the  necessity r to -identify 
geographic  regions  requiring  particular  attention. 

We  also  believe  it  requires  the  identification  of  particular  rural 
poverty  groups,  which,  even  though  they  are  concentrated  Jn  large 
geographic  areas,  may  have  different  problems  from  some  others 
in  that  area.  ^ ^ 

In  other  words,  overgeneralization  may  make  us  ineffective  in 


dealing'  with  the  problem.  We  are  going  to  have  to  pinpoint  it  and 
zero  in  on  it. 

We  call  particular  attention  to  groups  of  woirlcers  dependent  upon 
higher  farm  employment  and,  as  you  Imow,  they  have  special  prob- 
lems. Even  within  the  hired  farm  labor  force,  however,  we  must 
differentiate  and  be  specific. 

Most  hired  farmworkers  do  not  rely  on  farm  jobs  for  their  liveli- 
hood, and  the  portion  who  do^  has  been  decreasing.  Many  workers 
supplement  their  farm  jobs  with  nonfaxm  activiti^.  Other  seasonal 
farmworkers  are  not  rural  residents  at  all,  but  live  in  a city,  and 
must  therefore  be  served  by  manpower  and  poverty  programs  geared 
to  urban  conditions. 

More  ^an  half  of  the  seasonal  farmworkers  are  housewives  or 
youths  who  are  out  of  the  labor  force  most  of  the  year.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  300,000  full-time  farm  wage  workers,  and  another 
similar  number  who  put  in  between  150  and  250  days  a year  on 
the  job. 

These  are  professionals  in  the  hired  farm  work  force.  They  can 
account  for  most  of  the  man-days  of  farm  wage  work,  they  are 
relatively  skilled, ^nd  are  a staWe  component  of  the  labor  force.  They 
are  generally' employed  on  large,'  efficient  farms,  and  the  problems 
they  face  are -different  from  the  problems  of  other  groups  which 
do  not  have  substantial  or  con tinudus  farm  employment. 

Another  special  problem  group  with  which  we  wish  to  deal  and  to 
which  we  wish  to  direct  your  attention  is  the  more  than  400,000 
migratory  farm  laborers  who  leave  their  homes  each  ^ year  and  try 
to  piece  together  an  existence  of  a nomadic  type  going  from  one 
farm  job  to  another,  and  from  one  area  to  another. 

They  are  particularly  disadvantaged,  because  they  face  a number 
of  problems  which  are  not  faced. by  persons  who  live  in  a single  geo- 
graphic area  during  the  entire  year.  , 

For  example,  they  are  not  entitled,  as  a of  y,  in  most 

- places  to  certain  social  arid -welfare  benefits^  - ^ per- 

haps more  than  the  persons  to  whom  entitlement  does  go,  but  be- 
cause of  the  residence'rectuireinents,  they  are  not  eligible  for  these. 

They  also  have  a;  low  educational  attainment,  lack  of  occupational 
skills,  health  problems.  Sometimes  they  find  it  difficult  to  adapt  to 
urban  or  industrial  environments.  Many  of  them  have  cultural  or 
V-language  barriers.  ' 

. . In  pinpointing  services  to  these  groups^with  the  most  severe  eco- 
nomic problems,  we_  urge  you  to  pay  special  attention  to  the  racial 
and  ethnic  minorities  in  rural  areas.  Many  of  them  have^  laiiguage 
and  cultural  barriers  to  overcome.  There  are  patterns  of  discrimina- 
tion which  have  caused  many  of  ^ their  problems,  and  they  have 
special  characteristics  which  require  special  attention. 

V This  is  true,  of  course,  as  we  all  know,  of  the  southern  rural 
Negroes.  It  is  true  of  the  Spanish  Americans  concentrated  primarily 
in  five  Southwestern  States.  It  is  true  of  the  Puerto  Ricans  and 
American  Indians  and  other  types  of  rural  minorities  who  have 
special  characteristics  and  special  problems. 

The  second  aspect  of  rural  poverty  and  manpower  which  will 
„help  us  develop  ameliorative  programs  is  the  fact  that  rural 
people  themselves  have  reacted  to  restricted  economic  opportuni- 
ties by  a dramatic,  massive  migration- to  urban  areas. 


The  neatest  change  occurred  in  the  farm  papulation,  which 
dropped  from  31  million  to  12.4  million  between  1920  and  1965, 

At  the  time  when  the  rural  nonfarm  population  doubled  to  40 
million  this  migrration  took  place,  so  the  overall  statistics,  you 
see,  don't  really  tell  us  much.  We  have  to  analyze  those  statistics 
to  deal  specifically  with  what  were  the  interchangres  which  took 
place. 

The  problems  of  migration,  then,  you  can  see,  fell  most  heavily 
on  people  with  farm  backgrounds,  the  ones  most  likely  to  lack 
the  skills  needed  in  industry,  and  the  ones  most  likely  to  have 
the  greatest  difficulty  in  adjusting  to  urban  life. 

Another  distinction  vi^e  should  keep  in  mind  is  that  the  rural 
migrants  have  been  overwhelmingly  in  the  18-  to  29-year  age 
brackets.  Among  the,  tp^ple  left  at  home,  the  very  young  and  old 
represent  a disprdpcsrtionate  percentage  of  the  population. 

Again,  minority  grumps  need  especial  attention.  As  late  as 
1940,  non  whites  were  predominately  rural.  Today,  only  one-fourth 
of  the  non  white  grox^JSves  in  rural  areas.  Our  programs  cannot 
stop  the  out-migration  «ifapeople.  They  may,  however,  rationalize 
the  migration  and  asiost  the  people  who  are  going  to  migrate, 
r Thist-will  reduce  tl^  tension  jand  welfare  burdens  resulting  from 
haphazard,  unassistesd  j^igration.  At  the  same  time,  we  wish  to 
emphasize  that  every  effort  should  be  made  to  stimulate- rural 
economies  so  that  th%r  can  provide  decent  and  productive  liveli- 
hoods for  people  so  tm^t  they  do  not  have  to  migrate  from  the 
fresh  ain  of  the  coue^;^ide  to  the  smog  and  filth  of  the  city. 

A third  trend  which  we  think  is  important  is  a growing  similar- 
ity between  rural  and  urban  workers.  Differences  in  conditions 
are  narrowing. 

A high  proportion  of  farm  wage  workers  engaged  in  nonfarm 
work  during  the  year,  and  also  what  many  people  do  not  recognize 
is  that  a substential  proportion^  p:C  'farmworkers  live  in  cities, 
and  a substantial  proportion  of  farm  residents  commute  to  city 
jobs;  So  that  there  is  a great  deal  of  daily  commuting.  * 

Moreover,' “^f arm  employers  are  becoming  more  like  city  em- 
ployers. Two-thirds  of  all  hired  farmworkers  in  America  are  on 
2 percent  of  all  the  nation's  farms,  which  indicates  that  you  are 
dealing  with  a type  of  farm  employment  that  isn't  nearly  as 
different  from  industrial  employment,  and  you  are  dealing  with 
a type  of  farm  employer  who  isn't  nearly  as/ different  from  in- 
dustrial employers  as  they  formerly*’ were.  V 

They  are  a,ll  accustomed  to  the  same  kinds  of  problems  which 
go  with  a large  commercial  operation.  This  is  true  of  both  the 
workers  and  the  employers. 

Another  fact  we  should  call  to  your  attention  is  the  virtual 
disappearance  of  the  use  of  farmworkers  who  are  nonresidents 
of  the  United  States  and  who  come  here  temporarily  to  do  farm- 
worki 

As  you  know,  as  late  as  1959  there,  were  almost  half  a million 
foreign  workers  employed  on  American  farms.  In  1964,  it  was 
down  to  200,000  in  one  year  in  1965  it  dropped  from  200,000  to 
^ 36,000.  In  '1966,  it  dfb'p^ed  to  23,500,  and  for  this  I must  give 
major  credit  to  the  Secrcf^ry  of  Labor,  Secretary  "Wirtz,  who  de- 
termined that  this  could  be  done,  this  should  be  done,  and  that 
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with  hig^h  unemployment  in  the  United  States,  farm  jobs  in 
America  should  be  available  for  Americans. 

Now  I want  to  deal  with  a few  recommendations  as  Quickly 
as  possible.  First,  let  me  say  our  recommendations  are  not  dra- 
matic and  new.  We  are  not  trying  to  remake  the  world.  A great 
deal  of  progress  has  been  made  lately,  however. 

We  would  like  to  urge  that  this  Commission  look'at  this  prog- 
ress and  make  -recommendations  for  building  upon  it,  because 
we  think  it  provides  a sound  basis  for  further  progress. 

The"  first  is  job  opportunities  in  rural  areas.  This- is  absolutely 
first  priority.  There  are  also  a large  number  of  Government 
efforts  in  this  area,  and  we  would  just  urge  that  the  Government 
efforts  be  expanded  and  that  they  be  appraised  and  that  the  ex- 
perience that  we  had  with  respect  to  them  be  looked  at  with  a 
view  to  seeing  if  we  can't  have  some  further  progress  in  this 
regard. 

There  are  subsidized  job  opportunities  in  public  works  and 
services.  We  urge  that  this  kind  of  program  also  be  looked  ar, 
because  these  programs  enable^local  governments  and  community 
organizations  to  employ  persons  \ on  rural  conservation  and  beau- 
tification projects,  providing  essential  health,  education,  and 
welfare  service,  and  in  related  fields. 

This  paid  work  experience  may  be  supplemented  with  occu- 
pational training,  remedial  legislation,  and  other  services.  Work 
experience  programs  of  this  type  can  serve  several  important 
functions  in  relieving— rural  poverty.  .They  can  provide  income 
opportunities  for  seasonal  workers  during  slack  periods  of  the 
year,  thus  helping  to  bring  the  annual'  earnings  of  workers  up  to 
adequate  levels.  ' 

They_^ -provide  work  experience  on  on-the-job  training,  and 
make  it  possible  for  these  people,  to  move  to  other  jobs  as  needed. 

Also,  our  experience  has  been  this  : Despite  everything  we  are 
told,  industry  does  go  most  often  where  a work  force  is  available, 
and~a  trained  rural  work  force  will  attract  industry. 

We  also  note  that  conditions  are  ripe  for  a long-delayed 
expansion  of  economic  security  and  -labor  standards  legislation 
for  agricultural  workers.  There  has  been  recent  progress  in  this 
field.  Most  notable  in  these  areas  was  the  inclusion  of  almost 
400,000  farmworkers  under  the  minimum  wage  provisions  of  the 
Fair  Labor  Stendards  Act  last  year. 

' We  have  some'  specific  recommendations  which  we  think  are 
worthy  of  consideration  by  the  Commission  in  this  field  of  labor 
standards  and  economic  security.  We  suggest  you  give  considera- 
tion to  further  extending  minimum  wage  protection  to  farm- 
workers. 

A good  beginning  has  been  made,  but  as  we  indicated  to  you, 
two-thirds  of  all  hired  farmworkers  in  America  are  employed  on 
only  2 percent  of  the  farms.  These  are  obviously  huge  com- 
mercialized operations,  and  paying  the  minimum  wage  is  not 
really  the  burden  for  them  that  people  haye  thought  it  would  be. 

Most  of  them  already  meet  decent  wage  standards,  and  of  course 
we  are  only  talking  about  wages,  and  we  are  not  talking  about 
hours  legislation;^  which  would  be  the  greatest  difficulty  for  farm 
operations.  ^ 


Secondly,  you  might  wish  ^ take  a look  at  the  child  labor 
provisions  of  the  Faii^  Labo.  Standards  Act  as  they  apply  to 
agriculture*  This  thing,  I may  say,  can  cut  both  ways.  There  are 

areas  in  which  there  is  not  sufficient  protection 
of  children  in  this  area.  There  are  other  ;areas  you  may  wish  to' 
look  ;at  to  “see  whether  there  are  any  restrictions  that  are  not. 
needed,  althcnugh  we  are  not  suggesting’  that  there  are. 

Inclusion  of  farmworkers  on  large  commercial  farms  in  un- 
employment insurance  programs  is  another  area  that  might  be: 
fruitful  for  inquiry  by  this  Conimission.  Currently,  coverage 
IS  available  in  only  a few  jurisdictions,  and  there  are  severe 
restrictions  on  the  nature  of  the  coverage.  You  may  also  wish 
to  take  a look  at  the  experience  of  our_neighbor  to  the  north,  be- 
cmise  Canada  extended  unemployment  insurance  to  farmwo.rkers 
effective  April  1 of  this  year. 

. Next,  you  may  wish  to  look  at  methods  of  encouraging  State 
extension  of  workmen's  compensation  to  farmworkers.  Currently; 
half  the  States  have  such  coverage.  The  fact,  however,  that  a great 
many  States  do  have  it  speaks  for  itself  in  terms  of  feasibility 
and  propriety.  - ' 

You  m^y  also  wish  to  review  the  experience  in  covering  farm- 
workers hlhder  tlie  old  age  survivors  and  .disability  insurance 
provision^,  ;and,  of  course  this  is  not  our  business,  and  represen- 
tatives of  th!e  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
might  be  able  to  discuss  this  area- with  you. 

,^^<^_may3  wish  to  consider,  as  some  have  suggested,  ways  in 
which  national  programs  to  stabilize  prices  and  production  of 
agricultural  commodities  could  be  used  to  improve  wages,  work- 
ing conditions,  economic  security,  and  labor  standards. 

As  you  know,  meeting  minimum  conditions  has  been  made  a 
prerequisite  of  payment  of  program  benefits  te  pe® 

^contract  or  related  programs,  and  th^re  wage'  ^^ter- 

^ minations— wage  determinations  are  a large-scale  part  of  the 
government  programing  operation.  V 

It  has  also  been  a part  of  the  Government's  sugar  stabilization 
program  for  a- long  time. 

.Xou  niay,  in  addition,  wish  to  look  at -public  assistance  pro- 
grams  adapted  to  special  needs  of  farmworkers^  and  see  that 
relief  recipients  are  not  deterred  from  receiving  farm  jobs  by 
the  difficulty  of  qualifying  for  assisi^nce  at  the  end  of  the  sea- 
scn;  that  supportive  services,  such  as  training,  health,  and  coun- 
seling activities,  continue  during  periods' of  short-term  employ- 
ment; and  that  residence  r;equirements  which  curtail  assistance 
for  migratory  farmworkers^  are  jremoved. 

We  have  noted  that  many  persons  who  would  be  willing  to 
'*^^ke^a  job  for  2 weeks  or  4 weeks  in  order  to  harvest  a crop  are 
afraid,  and  in  some  instences  experience  has  indicated  they  have 
good  reason  to  be  afraid.  They  cannot  requalify  for  assistance 
at  the  end  of  that  period.  . 

It  would  seem  that  some  method  ought  to  be  available  whereby 
a,  person  who  is  receiving  public  assistance  should  not  find  it 
impossible  to  take  short-term  employment  because  he  knows  that 
if  he  die  he  will' lose  his  qualifications  for  the  public  assistance 
program. 


The  fact  that  he  has  4 weeks*  does  aot  naea^ 

that  he  is  no  longer  in  dire  straits/;,  a:Od  should  be 

recognize  that  and  develop  some  me'thod  meeting  this  Kina  oi 

other  hand,  he  should  not  pablic  assistance  during 

the  Period  he  is  actually  a wage  eard^f.  . 

Xf  is  unprofitable  for  someone  to  les.v^  public  assistance  ana 
take  employment,  there  is  somethipS  ^Vr^>hg  with  the  way  we 
are  doing  things.  "We  don*t  propose  ti^^t  \v^  know  ail  the  answers 
to  this,  but  we  do  think  there  must  o^h  ^hswer  to  this.  ^ ^ 

I will  touch  briefly  on  educational  vocafbional  training. 

They  are  the  strongest  long-range  Potential  for  the  alleviation 
of  rural  poverty,  or  easing  the  adv^^'s^  en-rpings  differentiation 
between  urban  and  rural  workers.  thnt  your  Commission 

urge  State  educational  institutions  to  stroPfithen  educational  pro- 
grams, and  to  gear  them  realistically  to  tn^ kinds  of  vocational 
opportunities  that  will  be  available  to  youth. 

You  can  overemphasize  training,  yoni  know,  in  areas  where 
agriciiltiural  opportunities  are  diminishing'  the  other  hand, 

we  must  recognize  that  there  are  ohs,PgeP  in  tihie  nature  of  the 
agricultoiral  employment  (opp6rtun5ti^§,  that  you  can  provide 

vocational  education  geared  to  these,  opportunities  which 

do  require  a great  dead  more  education.,  a %^reat  d^l  more  tram*, 
ing,  a great  deal  more  skill  than  the  <7pportunities  of  decades 

^■^ou  may  also  wish  to  consider,  lir^  the  department  of  Healtii, 
Education,  and  Welfare  is  the  in  Vst 

the  Yocatipnai  Act  tra^hJhg  ca^%  &t^  3U^‘^t  on  a50- 

FG#©ral-§l.iite  Thatching  basis.  ^'We  cnil  honour  attenteon  the  fa<ct 
thafE.the  current  Federal  share  unde^  the  jS^anpower  E>eyeIropinemt 
and!  Training  Act  is  90-10.  Perhaps  y<iu  '^ould  do  a little  i3ae»i?G 
in  f^is  area  of  assisting  in  vocational  eddcation.  ti.— ,, 

lii  you  were  able  to  require  less  of  n.  ijnat^hing  from  areas 
are  fsoanetimes  not;  In  a position  to  bieet  'tnese  financial  reqnmsi^ 
ments  lit  might  be  helpful.  - , 

I vWi3l.slip  over  some  of  the  things  th^t  ^re  (ioing  unde^tn® 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  the  ManPovVe^  Development  Trailing 
Act  in  providing  opportunities  in  th^s  , ..y  . ^ 

r think  you  would  want  to  know  ^Peoifi<?^lly,  however,  that^tnisi 
cali^ndar  year  il966  about  45,000  en^nlWs  tinker  the  Manp^e^ 
Training  Act  Dived  in  rural  areas.  rhejr,^re  ^bout  on^fiftmi  tn 
our  total.  Onlyu  1^300  of  this  group  'Wsi^e  being  trained  for 
cultural  Qfficupatisonsl  reflecting  a adjustment  to  ~iai±e 

dem^.nds  the  jdb  market.  - 4^. 

E^en  among^the  farmworkers  en^oll^d/  only  one-^xourth  otf  iSie 
trainffies  were  invagricultural  course^.  , , . 

NoW)/ mai,y  we  srpeak  just  one  minkte  ^boitit  the  rati onaliz^^^^ 
of  tbevirumkurban  migration?  I tonohed  upon  "this  earlier.  IjnaUl 
it  to  :your  mttemtit&n  because,  as  I inuica.t^d,  in  fhe  past,  decigons 
to  relocate  have  usually  been  mad^  by  ^Uch  individual^  inyc^ed 
withoBlt  g^dance,  based  on  rumors^-  of  information.  jtH’aey 

have  ’iEeceiveid  a minimum  of  gover^ln^ht  assis^nce  and  sei^ace; 

J^s  sa  resiulit,.  anyone  could  guess  ■NV’ha't  y^opjd  happen.  They  mave 
reached  the  cities,  unable  to  adapt  the  ptohlerns  for  whicnt|hey 
were  : unprepared,,  and  this  has  placed  a special  di&advaiattoge 
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upon  tliem  in  terms  of  employment  in  the  urban  centers  and  in 
terms  of  adajpting  to  the  urban  environment. 

As  a result,  there  have  been  welfare  problems  placed  upon  the 
cities,  there  have  bean  tensions  in  the  big-city  slums,  and  it 
seems  to  us  that  this  can  be  helped.  The  Manpower  Training  Act 
has  a provision  for  a small-scale  pilot  labor  mobility  demon- 
stration program.  We  are  doing  our  best  under  this.  We  think 
this  should  be  extended,  expanded. 

Perhaps  there  are  other  ways  you  would  find  in  which  a long 
range  of  supporting  services  could  be  made  available  to  rural 
residents  who  do  want  to  migrate — ^not  to  urge  them  to  migrate — 
but  if  they  do  want  to  migrate,  to  make  it  possible  for  them  to 
rationalize  their  migration  and  be  prepared  for  the  needs  they 
will  find  when  they  reach  the  urban  centers.  , 

W'e  can  help  in  this  process.  Other  agencies,  of  government  can 
help, in  this  process,  and  it  may  be_ that  there  are  types  of  pro- 
grams that  are  not  even  now  in  existence  which  you  would  think 
are  necessary  to  make  this  possible.  _ _ - 

I think  lastly  there  are  two  other  areas  I will  mention  in  con- 
clusion. One  is  research.  We  would  hope  that  you  would  tell  ns. 
the  kinds  of  research  which  you  think  are- necessary  to  provide 
facts  required  for  a meanin^ul  program  in  this  area.  ^ 

We  have  done  a good  deal  of  work  in  the  Manpower  Admini- 
stration under  the  MOTA,  and  we  have  a number  of  potentially 
fruitful  research  projects  underway.  Perhaps  you  could  tell  us 
the  gaps  your  hearings  have  indicated  need  to  be  filled  by  re- 
search. programs. 

Lastly,  the  restructuring  of  the  job  market  for  seasonal  farm- 
workers. There  is  an  urgent  need  there.  We  do  a good  deal  of  this. 
We  help  approximately  145,000  migrant  workers  through  our 
agency  worker  plan,  under  which  we  are  providing  a regularized 
sequential  job  program  for  them,  where  they  move  from  one  area 
to  another  area,  and  they  have  minimum  dislocations,  loss  of  time 
between  areas,,  et  cetera,  and  we  think  there  should  be  a great 
deal  more. 

There  might  be  such^ things  as  this  that  have  been  mentioned: 
Incentives  for  farm  employers  to  work  together  in  providing  year- 
round  employment  by  the  systematic  transfer  of  employees  among  - 
seasonar farm  jobs ; increased  government  assistance  in  recruiting 
and  scheduling  temporary  farmworkers;  helping  rural  com- 
munities to  develop  nonfarm  work  opportunities  to  fill  the  gaps 
between  peak  agricultural  seasons;  and  arrangements  to  com- 
bine temporary  farm  and  nonfarm  work  into  a year-round  liveli- 
hood. 

Let  me  conclude  by  telling  you  what  we  believe  is  the  greatest 
challenge.  The  poor,  the  underemployed  and  the  unemployed,  are 
not  statistics.  They  are  people.  We  have  to  recognize  they  have  the 
same  hopes,  aspirations,  and  needs  as  their  affluent  fellow 
Americans. 

We  emphasize  to  you,  because  so  many  statistics  are  put  out 
in  this  area,  and  that  is  why  I kept  away  from  them  as  much  as 
I could,  while  the  poor  are  counted  by  millions  and  analyzed  by 
millions,  they  must  be  counseled  and  placed  separately  and  as 
individuals. 
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While  the  poor  can  be  trained  in  classes,  they  must  learn  in- 
dividually. That^s  really  the  g“reatest  challenge.  What  will  motivate 
and  train  one  group  may  not  motivate  or  help  or  train  another. 
Therefore,  our  programs  must  be  personalized,  flexible,  ^ and 
varied.  They  must  provide  the  special  attention  to  each  individual 
that  he  needs  as.  opposed  to  glib,  blanket  solutions  to  the  prob-  - 
lems  of  poverty  as  a whole.  Because  they  won’t  dv->  it. 

Let  me  quote  just  a few  sentences  here  that  Secretary  of  Labor 
Wirtz  addressed  to  the  Congress  last  year,  which  I think  sum- 
marize this  whole  business.  He  said — 

The  most  direct  answer^  to  poverty  is  jobs.  . . . The  job  creation  and  job 
training  programs  must  be  ‘ organized  with  full  recognition  that  most  of 
the  ultimate  answer  to  unemployment  among  the  poor  has  to  be  jobs  in 
private  employment.  . . . These  job  creation  and  job  training  programs  must 
be  concentrated  in  the  areas  where  poverty  is  concentrated  and  must  be 
devised  to  meet  the  clearly  identified  needs  of  the  people  in  these  areas.  . - . 
Their  problems— of  becoming  useful^  and  self-sustaining — have  to  be  ap- 
proached almost  on  an  individual  bir-sis. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Commission,  I appreciate 
your  patience  in  listening  to  me,  and  I v/ould  be' happy  to  ans^^er 
any  questions. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Cass,  for  your  presentation, 
and  particula’fly  for  the  very  important  set  of  recommendations 
as  you  have  given  them  to  us. 

Mr.  Shostack  and  Mr,  Donnachie,  why  don’t  you  join  the  table  . 
here? 

We  v/ill  start  over  with  Mr.  Davis— I will  tell  you  what  we  will 
do.  We  will  line  up  the  ducks,  and^'we  will  stick  with  the  order: 
Mr. 'Davis,  Mr.  Gay,  Mr.  Ford,  Mr.  Gibson,  and  Mr.  Brooks.  I am 
writing  them  down,  and  the,  time  allotted  here  where  I am  going 
to  ring  the  bell  if  things- get  too  long.  (Laughter.) 

I think  we  have  got  a very  important  document  here  and  there 
have  been  several  things  opened  up,  and  .we  want  to  utilize  the 
time  as  best  we  can. 

Mr.  Davis?  ^ 

Mr.  Neil.  Davis  : Mr.  Cass,  when  we^were  in  Memphis  a couple 
of  weeks  ago,  we  were  told  that  in  a five-county  Mississippi  Delta 
area  that  on^  result  of  the  application  of  the  minimum  wage  laws 
to  their  situation  was  that  some  11,000  Negro  farmworkers- — it 
was  estimated-f-would  be  driven  from  land-because  the  large  plan- 
tation owners  would  turn  to  more  and  more  mechanization  and  less 
and  less  dependence  upon  these  people  for  labor. 

What  is  the  Department  doing  to  assist  people  in  moving  from 
rural  areas  to  the  cities,  where  there  might  be  a good- labor  de- 
mand? 

Mr.  Cass:  May  I answer  youi'  . question  in  two  parts? 

First,-  I anticipated  this  question,  because  we,  too,  have  had 
this  called  to  our  attention,  sir. 

I don’t  question  any  statements  people  wish  to  make  concerning 
what  the  effects  will  be  in  their  own  area  at  all.  I think,  however, 
since  we  have  suggested  the  possibility  of  extending  the  . Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  and  providing  additional  protection,  that 
this  Commission  would  be  interested  in  knowing  what  the  effect 
of  extension  of  coverage  and  expansion  of  the  level  of  the  mini- 
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mum  wage,  increasing  it,  has  been  in  the  past  upon  employment  in 
industries  which  were  characterized  as  low '"wage  industries. 

^ Mr.  Neil  Davis  : I think  we  are  very  well  familiar  with  that, 
and  this  observation  was  not  said  critically.  The  witness  who 
made  the  observation  is  very  much  in  favor  of  application  of  the 
minimum  wage  to  the  situation  there,  but  the  fact  remains  that 
there  are  people — ^well,  let’s  forget  that  situation — there  are  other 
people,  all  over  the  rural  area,  who  are  hot  gainfully  employed. 

J^t*s  not  put  it  on  the  basis  of  application  of  minimum  wage. 
This  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  What  is  the  Department  doing  to 
assist  such  people  in  rural  areas  to  move  to  the  cities  where  there 
might  be  a grood,  strong  labor  union? 

Mr.  Cass  : Well,  the  Federal-State  employment  service,  aside 
from  this  experimental  program  T mentioned  to  you,  is  constantly 
assisting  people  in  finding  jobs  in  urban  areas. 

In  terms  of  the  actual  movement,  one  of  the  problems  has  been, 
of  course,  that  it  takes  money  to  move.  W'e  have  under  our  Man- 
power Development  Training  Act  been  able  to  train  people  and  get 
them  a job  before  they  moved,  and  then  they  moved  direct  to  the 
job.  ^ . 

In  many  instances  we  have  been  able  to  have  employers  willing 
to  advance  or  sometimes  even  pay  moving  costs,  depending  upon 
the  nature  of  their  needs  and  demands  of  the  labor  market  at  that 
time. 

A great  deal  has  been  done,  but  I wouldn’t  want  to  leave  you 
with  the  impression  that  enough  has  been  done,  or  that  more  could 
not  be  done.  ^ 

When  we  have  had  called  to  our  attention  specific  problems 
where  thei’e  is  a dislocation— let’s  take  a /-plant  closing,  for  ^ex- 
ample—we  have  had  special  task  forces  move  in  with  the  State 
employment  service  and  Federal  personnel  going  in.  They  have 
actually  set  up  recruitment  offices  in  the  plants,  or  in  the  localities. 

They  have  had.  counseling.  They  have  tried  to  catalog  what 
abilities  people  had  and  then  look  for  jobs  for  these  people. 

-N‘ow,_v/e  have  had  some  considerable  success  in  this  respect, 
but  again  I don’t  want, to  let  you  think  it  has  been  as  good  as  it 
should  have  been. 

Mr,  Neil  Davis:  I was^  wondering  about  looking  in  the  im- 
mediate future,  with  the  "rapidly  decelerating  demands  for  farm 
labor,  and  more  and  more  people  becoming  surplus  in  the  farm 
situation.  Has  the  Department  given  any  thought  to  helping 
these  people  move  into  the  cities  where  there  might  be  some  type 
of  empldyment?  / 

Mr.  Cass  : Well,  yes,  sir,  but  in  terms  of  facilities  we  have  avail- 
able, we  have  a very  limited  amount  of  resources  that  we  can  use 
for  the  actual  migration  thing.  We  do  use  the  Federal-State  em- 
ployment system  to  help  them  find  jobs,  and  I think,  if  I can  deal 
in  overall  statistics,  overall,  most  of  the  people  who  are  leaving 
are  getting  jobs. 

Unemployment  is  declining,  it  is  declining  steadily,  and  it  has 
been  declining  for  many  months  how,  so  most  of  them  are  getting 
jobs. 
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The  problem  is  “most  of  them”  is  not  enough  for  us,  or  for  you, 
and  those  who  are  not  really  running  into  problems. 

The  Chairman:  Mr.  Gay?  . 

Mr."  Gay:  Mr.  Secretary,  I was  reluctant  to  ask  thus  question, 
but  you  have  taken  the  sting  out  of  it  on  page  25  when  you  had 
a quotation  there, ' “W^hen  all  is  said  and  done,  more  is  said  than 
done,”  so  I will  proceed  to  ask  my  question. 

On  page  X6,  you  come  up^ — and  thank  you  for  these  recom- 
mendations-— ^you  come  up  with  seven  suggestions  and/or  recom- 
mendations. , . 

As  you  were  giving  those,  my  mind  went  back  about  30  years, 
ev'en  to  some  of  the  people  on  this  panel,  such  as  J ack  Fischer 
there,  editor  of  Harper’s,  ^e  was  there  during  those  days. 

But  I remember  Jim  Maddox,  Will  Alexander,  and  so  forth,  30 
years  ago,  essentially  saying  what  you  have  said  in  some  of  these 
recommendations,  such  as  protection  for  farmworkers  as  far  as, 
let’s  say,  workmen’s  compensation,  and  so  forth. 

What  we  are  hearing  from  you,  what  we  have  heard  from  you, 
to  many  of  us  it’s  a 30-year  repetition.  ' 

My  question  is  sort  of  paraphrase  of  ex-Govemor  Frank 
- Clement  of  Tennessee.  He  said  but  in  Chicago  one  time  when  he 
was  nominating  somebody,  he  said,  “How  long.  Oh  Lord,  how 

long  ?”  ^ , '■ 

This  is  the  question  I keep  thinking,  **How  long.  Oh  Lord,  how 
long.”  Do  you  suppose  that  we  in  the  Federal  establishment  and 
rural  areas  and  so  forth  are  going  to  have  to  wait — ^Abraham 
Lincoln  set  us  up  in  business;  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
over  a hundred  years  ago.  I don’t  know  how  old  your  department 
is,  but  how  long.  Oh  ILbrd,  how  long? 

Mr.  Cass:  Mr.  Gay,  let  . me  just  say  to  yoia  that  I agree  with 
everything  you  have  said.  I may  be,  able  to  give  ^ you  some  slight 
encouragement  in  saying  that  we  are^  niaking  progress — not 
nearly  enough— —but  we  are  actually  cracking  bastions,  long  stand- 
ing ones.  We  have  people  who  used  to  say,  “These  things  are 
terrible,”  who  now  say,  “They  are  good.”  ' — - 

How  many  people  30  years  ago  said  social  security  was  social- 
ism, and  today  fall  over  themselves  demanding  its  extension?  We 
have  come  some  distance.  We  have  gotten  some  minimum  wage 
protection  for  some  farmvvrorkers.  We  have  workmen’s  compen- 
sation protection  for  some,  farmworkers. 

We  do  have  old  age  and  survivors  insurance.  We  do  have  a lot 
of  these.  We  are  moving.  Now,  I agree  with  you  very  much-  we 
have  farther  to  go,  and  1 think  one  other  thing  that  I should 
point  out  that  may  help  with  this  is  this  factor:  When  everyone 
is  distinguished,- no  one  is  distinguished.- When  everyone  is  poor, 
it  is  a little  harder  to  concentrate  upon  the  problems  of  the  poor- 
est, and  some  of  us  remember  the  days  when  we  worked  for  10 
cents  an  hour,  or  less.  - 

And  we  did  heavy  work.  .We  were  most  grateful  for  these  jobs. 
Sometimes,  I remember  getting  a job  by  sheer  piill.  I had  to  have 
influence,  paid  10  cents  an  hour,  and  worked  94.  hours  a week, 
but  gee,  I was  grateful  for  that- job. 

At  that  time,  at  a time  such  as  that,  there  weren’t  as  many 


s~  ■ ' , . ' 

people  concerned  about  the  people  who  were  even  poorer  than  I 
was,  because  they  didn’t  have  that  job. 

Today,  our  affluent  society,  it  seems  to  me,  has  made  stand  out 
in  much  starker  contrast  the  problems  to  which  we  are  directing" 
our  concern.  It  is  much  harder  for  people  to  say  they  don’t  see 
poverty  today. 

We  have  so  many  millions  of  people  working  at  good  wages  and 
under  good  working  conditions  in  our  country,  that  those  who  are 
not  working  for  good  wages  or  under  good  working,  conditions 
stand  out  as  a special  problem. 

That  is  why  we  believe  the  time  is  ripe  for  us  to  say,  maybe  now, 
maybe  now  w'e  can  niove  much  further  than  we  moved  before. 

Maybe  the  xiistingulshed  members  of  this  Commission  who  are 
willing  to  serve  with  great  sacrifice— I know  you  are  all  busy 
and  I know  the  jobs  that  you  have— you  come  from  all  walks  of 
life,  and  you  are  willing  to  do  this. 

This  speaks  for  itself,  too.^^^^^^  ^ ^ ^ 

The  Chairman  : Thank  you  very  much. 

Dr.-Ford.?  ■■  '■  •' 

Mr.  Ford:  Mr.  Cass,  I have  been  somewhat  concerned  about: — 
not  particularly  about  the  Department  of  Labor,  but  many  of  them 
—we  seem  to  be  engaged  more  in  remedial  programs,  trying  to 
solve  problems  that  have  already  developed,  rather  than  fore- 
seeing problems  and  seeking  to  prevent  them. 

I ; think  this  is  particularly  pertinent  I in  the  case  of  jobs,  the 
labor  structure,  and  I have  wondered  your  Department  is 

doing  first  with  trying  to  project,  and  anticipate,  manpower  and 
occupational  needs  in  the  future  -and  translating  these  into 
educational  -and.  training  requirements,  © communicating  these 
requirements  to  those  who  can  effectively  put  them  into  use  so 
that  we  don’t  find  ^ ourselves  again  giving  something  of  the  order 
that  you  have  already  mentioned,  of  providing  vocational  training 
in  agriculture  in,  bur  schools  in  areas  where  there  are  no  oppor- 
tunities for  therh.  - 

Jusit  what  is  being  done,  looking  at  the  long-range  program  ? 

M!r.  Gass  : ‘Mr.  Ford,  I think  you  ha,ve  put  your  finger  oh  a very 
s^ious  problem. 

I can  assure  ybu  that  a great  deal  more  has  been  done  in  terms 
of  projecting  the  needs  of  the  future,  the  manpower  needs,  both 
in  the  farm  and  lionfarm  sectors,  and  in  training  these  people 
in  these,  sectors,  than  perhaps  has  been  made  available  -to  the 
public.  But  I think  where  we  have  fallen  down,  and  you  have  put 
your  finger  on  this,  too— you  have  used  the  word  “commuhity”— 
I don’t  think  the  Qovbrnment  reaches  its  clientele. 

I think:  the  real  problem  is  communication.  I assure  you  with 
a great  deal  of  embarrassment  that  we  have  within  the . Federal 
es^blishfrient  more  inf orihatibn  that  businessmen,  working  peo- 
ple, educators  need  than  you  could  ever  imagine.  But  getting  it 
into  the  hands  of  the  pepple  who  need  it  is : the  toughest  job  we 
have,  and  ; there  I don’t " rea.lly  think,  hohestly  think,  that  the 
Federal  Goyernnnient  has  done  a good  job,  and  I nriean  all  of  us. 

We  are  making  a great  deal  of  progress.  For  example,  we  are 
gearing  oiir ' training  programs,  our  vocational  education  pro- 
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grams,  the  efforts  of  private  parties  in  industry  and  schools,  far 
more  to  the  needs  of  the  future  than  we  ever  did  before.  We  are 
not  training  people  on  obsolete  machinery,  so  that  they  know 
how  to  operate  a machine  which  industry  long  ago  discarded  and 
which  the  school  had  only  because  industry  was  willing  to  donate 
the  obsolete  machine  to  the  school. 

So  we  trained  the  people  on  that  machine,  and  they  were  5 years 
too  late. 

In  my  college  days,  I learned  to  operate  a good  many  machines 
my  children  don’t  know  existed  because  they  are  so  antiquated. 
Everything  has  moved  so  far.  This  is  true  of  all  of  us. 

The  problem  really  is  reaching  the  people.  Now,  we  have  tried, 
and  I don’t  think  we  have  succeeded  yet,  but  we  have  at^least 
started  to  try  to  zero  in  on  what  we  called  an  outreach . program. 
We  are  trying  to  get  out  and  find  the  individual  worker  in  the  rural 
or  the  urban  area  who  may  need  our  help  and  doesn’t  even  know  he 
needs  it,  and  to  bring  him  into  a center  where  he  can  receive  train- 
ing and  in  most  instances  can'receive  allowances,  some  subsistence 
allowances,  while  he  is  training. 

Now,  we  have  high  hopes  for  this.  We  think  it  is  being  successful. 
It  is  reaching  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people,  but  here  again^I 
would  have  to  say  to  you  very  frankly  it  is  also  conversely  not  reach- 
ing many  more  hundreds  of  thousands  who  need  it,  and  we  are  just 
not  communicating  as  effectively  as  we  could. 

The  Chairman  : We  have  about  5 minutes  left. 

Mr.  Gibson?  . , 

Mr.  Gibson  : As  usual,  I have  several  questions.  I am  always 
under  the  gun. 

I would  like  to  know  why  there  ^ a separate  farm  labor  place- 
ment service  maintained,  and  whether  or  not' this- works  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  rural  worker  when  it  comes  to  information 
about  nonagricultural  jobs?  , 

Mr.  Cass  : Let  me"  try  one  thing,  and  if  I am  wrong,  we  have  an 
expert  here.  We  have  a separate  farm  labor  service  because  the  law 
requires  it,  under  the  Wagner-Pizer  Act,  We  could  have  integra.ted 
it  into  the  entire  thing.  We  feel  it  would  be  lost  and  less  effective. 
We  don’t  feel  there  is  any  disadvantage  to  the  rural  group  as  a re- 
sult of  this,  because  there  is  a very  close  integration  of  the  opera- 
tion of  the  farm  and  nonfarm  employment  services. 

Do  you  want  to  add  anything  to  this? 

Mr.  Shostack  Yes.  You  cut  me  to  the  quick.  I am  in  the  farm 
business.  Really,  you  have,  as  Mr.  Cass  has  said,  the  farm  labor 
service  at  the  local  level.  It  very  often  is  located  in  the  same  office 
with  the  employment  service.  We  do  have  some  seasonal  offices.  Our 
labor  markets  are  a little  different.  I think  bur  areas  of  supply — -we 
also  recruit  farm  and  food  processing  and,  this  type  of  thing. 

There  is  no  real  cut.  Within  different  States,  you  have  different 
type  organizations.  In  some  States  they  have  a very  strong  farrn 
service  organization.  Governor  Reagan  in  California  is  thinking  of 
separating  his  from  the  employment  office  and  making  it  stronger. 

There  is  lio  reason,  really,  why  they  couldn’t  all  be  one. 

Mr.  Gibson  : I don’t  mean  to  say  they  should  be  always  physically 
separate,  but  as  I understand  it,  in  some  instances  there  is  a separate 
set  of  interviewers,  and  sometimes  a person  who  needs  a job  who 


comes  in  the  farm  labor  service,  whose  card  is  in  and  f oi* 

w^hom  there  is  no  job  at  this  time,  may  not  get  into  that 

So  fS  card  files,  where  there  are  several  fcii-  $1.50  or 

of  thing  is  what  I mean  by  tW  disadvantage. 

Mr.  Cass:  That  does  happen. 

Mr.  Donnachib  : This  does  happen,  andjn  som^  of  Cali- 

came  to  light.  At  the  present  time,  we  extending  the 
California  program.  We  are  trying  to  extend  all  services  to 

In  other  words,  counseling,  testing,  these  are  th^  bf^^gJ^ams,  but 
we  are  setting  up  appointments.  We  have  mobile  ^^^0  and  are 
bringing  them  into  the  area. 

Mr.  Gibson  : One  more  question  relating  to  that,  ^nd  I leave  out 
two  others  I was  going  to  ask.  ' 

TJie  Chairman  : Put  them  in  writing  and  subr^it 

W'e.  had  testimony  to  the  effect  ih.  the  rural 

Situation  you  have  often  had  persons  applying  j^bs  with  a 
certain  set  of  skills,  and  this  is  all  recorded.  Ther^,t^  job  develop- 
nient  activity  and  information  flowing  and  conceriJ^d^  jobs  in  an- 
other set  of  files. 

Now,  the  manual  manipulation  of  that  kind  of  dat^>tfhs  into  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  items  that  must  be  dealt  in  order  to 

-match  the  need  of  the  applicant  on  one  hand  and  f;i^^  otj^ployer  on 
the.  other. 

bo^®^  close  are  we  to  computerization  on  thi^  of  data, 

• happen  to  ^sked  the 

1^1  ^xit  rn^n  ^bouti  'this*  I studying  it  in  tho  BurGci^^  ii^'Srnploy— 
ment  insurance  system  is  pretty  well  under  automat^^  Mt0'  process- 
ing now,  but  when  you  get  into  matching  jobs  and  you  get 

into  a pretty  complicated  area,  the  factors  to  be  cop^id^t'ed,  but  we 
have  three  model  States,  Florida,  Michigan,  and  ^b'^se  three 

States  are  of  different  size. 

We^  intend  to  experiment  in  those  States  with  pre^Wy  what  you 
are  talking  about,  have  the  input  from  the  local  office  ^ ecPtralized 
coniputer  which  ^ would  indicate  the  individuals'  ab^q^cs-  We  also 
send  the  orders  in  and  we  have  a matching  proces^-tc7  ^c^omplish 
thing  you  are  getting  at  to  make  all  the  available  to 
all  the  people. 

Mr.  Gibson:  So  we  are  starting  to  move  into  th^^' 

Mr.  Cass  : Matching  men  and  jobs  is  not  a precise  ^'^en  then, 
it  won't  be  perfect.  They  will  have  available  the  Universe  of 

job  opportunities  to  the  individual. 

(Discussion  off  the  record.) 

The  Chairman:  Go  right  ahead,  Mr.  Brooks. 

Mr.  Brooks:  Mr.  Cass,  you  brought  out  one  poi^t;  that  greatly 
intrigued  me,  and  I wanted  to  pursue  it  just  a little 

^^so  happens  that  in  our  particular  operation  Some  75 

processing  plants,  and  we  followed  this  pattei'iji  trying 

to  keep  these  plants  in  the  rural  area  and  take  p0t>hl^  oi^  of  the 
farms  and  maybe  have  a combination  of  bringing  agricul- 

pc^^cditics  into  the  processing  plant  and  some 

of  these  people  off  the  farms  into  this  in  order  to  ^iv®  them  full 
employment. 

Now,  we  have  several  thousand  people  who  are  ip  tjategory. 
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The  thing^  that  has  worried  cs  considerably  in  recent  years  is  that 
in  most  of  these  plants  we  have  been  able  to  bring  them  practicauy 
to  full  employment.  However,  in  processing  agricultural  commodi- 
ties, there  is  no  way  to  make  it  a 12-month  job..  • 

We  have  peaks,  and  we  have  been  trying  to  get  the  people  who  are 
on  relief  in  tfe  area,  whom  we  know,  to  come  in  and  take  tl^.se 
jobs.  They  will  ^variably  say  to  us  that  if  they  go  off  relief  they 
wiE  lose  ^^r  rsfef,  and  we  can't^guarante^^them  12  months.  May- 
be  we  S»0  days,  60  days^^at  the^pea^,  or  90  days,  and 

they  are^ilo^ng;.  ®iis  compeinsatioii,  which  is^ey  - desperately  need^ 
and  which  wo^Eld  be  much  higher  than  relief.  _ , . • 4.1, 

And  trainah^  too.  If  we  could  get  those  pesople  in  and  train  thmn, 
we  could  ?i>rdh^ly  move  them  on  in  ito  pernasanent  employment,  but 
this  relief  pirbb^an — they  are  afraid  to  tur^-it  loose  is  hindering 
vis  a great  deal  some  of  this  program,  and  I was  ^ rather  shocfced 
here  when  you^said  that  was  a problem  and  something  <mght  to  be 

done  about  it.  We  thought  the  Department  of  Labor  was  the  one  who 
was  going''to  do  something  about  it.  - . , • i.  4.  4.1.- 

So  I want  to  know  who  is  supposed  to  do  something  about  tnis. 
Mr.  Cass  : Well,  the  State's  requirements  are  the  ones^that  make 
the  qualifications  of  people  for  relief.  The  Departme^  of  Ijab<^  ox 
course,  does  not  administer  any  public  assistance.  These  are  State 
requirements,  as  I understand  it,  but  that  is  not  to  put  it  on  any- 

body's  back.  ^ 4^i_  014.  4-  j 

The  Chairman:  It  is  a State  requirement,  and  the  Stat^  do 

administer  the  program,  and  they  make  the  judgment  on  what  the 
welfare  will  be.  W^e  will  have  to  cut  this  down.  4.i_  4.  4-r, 

Mr.  Cass  : And  who  is  qualified  ? But  it  docjs  seem  to  us  that  the 

Commission  might  want  to  see  what  remedy  could  be  devised  and 
suggested  to  States  that  might  make  it  possible  for  a person  who 
wants  to  work  but  can't  afford  to  lose  10  months  a year  of  relief  m 
order  to  get  2 months  a year  of  employment — ^nd  there  is  availab^ 
to  him  only  2 months  of  employment,  let's  say- — ^it  just  doesn  t seem 

right  that  this  could  not  be  worked  out.  tj.  • 4-  • 

That's  what  we're  calling  to  your  attention  now.  It  is  not  in  the 
Department  of  Labor's  jurisdiction  at  all. 

The  Chairman:  You  have  brought  to  our  attention  a very  im- 
portant area  that  we  could  address  ourselves  to  for  purposes  01 
recommendation.  - . , . 

Mr.  Cass  : Yes,  this  is  the  purpose  of  this. 

The  Chairman  : Mr.  Cass,  we  want  to  thank  you  for  your  appear- 
ance, and  Mr.  Shostack  and  Mr.  Donnachie.  _ 

Just  for  the  record,  could  we  know  more  specincaUy  what  jmur 
iurisdiction  in  the  Labor  Department  is,  your  si^cific  area£  Xou 
are  Deputy  Under  Secretary.  Are  you  in  charge  of  farm  operations 
Mr.  Cass:  No,  I am  not,  but  I have  spent  a number  of  years  in 
which  I either  was  directly  in  charge  of  them,  or  ^s 


ciated  with  them,  and  I have  represented  the  Department  of  Labor 

as,  including  committees'^  in  this  area. 


in  all  kinds  of  areas,  . „ 

The  Chairman  : Thank  you  very  inuch.  ^ - . 

Mr.  Cass:  Mr.  Chairman,  I might  leave  :g>r  the 
you  like,  these  evaluations  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  that  tell 

about  the  effect  of  the  act.  I think  you  als^ha:^  this.  . 

The  Chairman  : At  this  time,  we  have  Dr.  Robert  Weaver,  who 
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is  the  Secretary  of  Urban  Development.  I want  to  call 

it  HUD  so  badly.  Dr.  Wea^^^  i^hat  I don’t  stop  to  figure  out  what 
HUD  is.- 

Dr.  Weaver,  we  are  hayeasw  itOifSave  yggi  with  ms.  It  is  unnecsessaty 
for  me  to  review  oair  purpasEse  being  Jhere.  W^e  apologize  for  hav^ 
ing  you  wait. 

You  may  get  into  your  ipie^Mtatioiav , 

STATEMENT  J1§QB^jr^BEai!3r:c.  WEAVER 

Secretary  Weaver:  Thamk  IChairman. 

The  living  conditions  of  .^mfetScans  Sineing  on  farms  and  im  rural 
areas  remain  among  the  J3n#ajo4?' ammetz^ehallenges  of  the  na3;ion.  3E 
might  say  that  probably  ^p^;test  ssa®a  of  difficulty  here  iis  the 
area  of  migrant  labor,  whit^  ?is  Jnot  mfiagenous  to  the  community 
of  which  it  is'a  part.  SuchL ^oiBri^grant ^Ibms  very  few  ties  and  very 
little  leverage  to  help  his 

It  is  by  n.ow  well  docum^ato^aaid  wS^^y  understood  that  half  of 
all  the  faniilies  whose  incoMffies  fall  b^low  the  poverty  level  are 
Jiving  in  rural  areas.  Too  mmnyirural  fasmilies  live  in  homes  of  such 
poor  condition  that  they  acibaally  endanger  health  and  safety.  Too 
many  live-in  homes  that  need!  major  repair,  or  are  without  adequate 
sanitary  or  heating- facilities. 

Meeting  the  challenge  to  remedy  these  conditions  is  more  than  a 
question  of  housing.  And  it  is  more  than  a responsibility  that  falls 
upon  any  one  Federal  department  or  agency. 

Logically  and  legally,  there  is  required  here  a cooperative  effort 
that  is  parallel  to  the  concentrated  and  cooperative  effort  that  is 
being  amass^  to  meet  the  nation’s  urban  challenges. 

The  problems  of  poverty,  both  rural  and  urban,  are  more  visible 
and  urgent  today  in  a society  of  affluence  and  high  productivity 
than  they  have  ever  been  before.  Just  over  a year  ago,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  was  created  primarily 
and  fundamentally  to  direct  a new  response  to  the  need  for  revitaliz- 
ing and  rebuilding  the  cities  and  towns  of  this  nation.,. 

As  , part  of  this  mission,  this’  Department  and  its  predecessors 
have  been  involved  in  the  problems  of  towns  and  smaller  population 
areas  to  a greater  extent  than  is  generally  recognized. 

This  Administration  recognizes  that  we  need  thriving,  healthy 
rural  areas  just  as  we  need  thriving,  healthy  cities.  And  as  great 
as  the  task  is  in  our  cities,  their  problems  will  never  be  truly  solved 
unless  we  also  solve  the  problems  of  the  towns  and  smaller  areas. 

President  Johnson,  in  a speech  last  September,  observed  that  his- 
tory records  a long,  hard  struggle,  to  establish  man’s  right  to  go 
where  he  pleases  and  to  live  where  he  chooses. 

**It  took  many  centuries  and  many  bloody  revolutions,”  the  Presi- 
dent said,  ‘*to  break  the  chains  that  bound  him  to  a particular  plot 
of  land  or  confined  him  within  the  walls  of  a particular  community. 

“'W’e  lose  that  freedom  when  our  children- are  obliged  to  live  some- 
place else,  that  is,  if  they  want  a job  or  if  they  want  a decent 
education.” 

In  the  United  States  toda^,  we  must  examine  poverty,  against -la 
^bac-vground  "that  • revealsi  arslsaf ive  afffluence  for  most  AmerlcanKs^ 
^^^ithin  that  /affluencej,  hoiw^j^ar,  the®©:  are  revealed  geographic  .!:dQ^ 
rfierences  that  relate  to  pEVserf^,,  For® example^  in  1.964,  the  median 
income  for  suburban  fanmjaes.=jtwas  ^Z,770  while  in  central  cities  iit 
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was  $6,700,  but  in  areas  outside  metropolitan  center‘d,  r:. the  median 
income  was  $5,210  and,  of  course,  as  we  all  know,  averages 

are  misleading,  , -x: 

The  significant  thing  is  in  the  distribution,  and  thes:^gnificant 
thing  here  is  the  lower  ranges  of  the  (Kstribution,  where2  the  ranges 
would  be  geographically  even  greater^  ^ - 

It  is  true  that  the  most  visible  and  pressing  problems  tof  the  POor 
are,  in  the  central  city  slums  and  ghettos,  hut  it  is  also  true  that 
large  areas  of  poverty  remain  outside  of  the  larger  citie&= — -and  they 
are  far  less  visible  to  the  observer,  and  perhaps  therefore  less  com- 
pelling as  a national  social  problem. 

The  characteristics  of  poverty  in  both  rural  and  urban  areas  tenet 
to  be  similar,  though  not  identical.  In  both,  for  example,  ine 
are  often  elderly,  unemployed,  underemployed,  poorly  educated, 
female  heads  of  families,  members  of  minority  groups,  poor  in 

health,- or  disabled.  ' , 

One  major  difference,  however,  is  that  the  rural  poor,  imore  otten 
than  the  urban  poor,  live  in  areas  whose  economic  or  resource  bases 
are  defective  as  sources  of  earned  income.  _ 

This  can  be  seen  in  such  areas  as  Appalachia,  or  in  some  areais 
around  the  Great  Lakes,  where  mines  may  have  been  worked  out, 
or  in  other  areas  where  timber  stands  have  been  exhausted,  in 
many -parts  of  the  nation— perhaps  particularly  in  the  South— 
where  agriculture  has  become  mechanized. 

The  point  to  be  made  in  this  discussion  is  that  even  where  the 
personal  handicaps  of  the  rural  poor  can  be  overcome— say,  oy  Joo 
training — -the  poor  themselves  may  still  be  left  in  areas  where  there 

are  few  opportunities  for  their  new  skills.  . o..  * 4. 

It  has  long  been  public  policy  that  Federal  and  State  assistance 
would  concentrate  a significant  portion  of  its  resources  to  serving 
the  people  where  they  are.  Thus  there  have  long  been  programs  oi 
aid  to  supplement  diet,  improve  education  and  health  se^ices,  pro- 
vide training  in  homemaking,  farming,  and  :^nagricultural  skiUs. 

The  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  and  ite 
predecessors,  have  concentrated  on  improving  the  community  taciii- 

ties,  including  housing.  . , , 4?  4-v.  ^ „4- 

Federally  aided  low  rent  public  housing  has  been  one  of  the^most 
substantial  efforts.  For  many  years,  rural  counties  and  small  towns 
have  made  substantial  use  of  this  program.  At  the  end  of  fiscal  year 
1966,  four-fifths  of  the  localities  having  public  housing  projects 
were,  in  fact,  in  the  smaller  cities  and  t^wns. 

Of  the  nearly  2,100  such  small  localities,  there  were  9oo  that 
were  in  places  of  less  than  2,500  population.  Of  course,  many  of 
these  public -housing  efforts  in  smtall  population  areas 
tained  a small  number  of  family  units  when  compared  with  public 
housing  in  cities.  Still,  even  in  terms  of  units,  this  smaller  city  pro- 
gram has  been  substantiS-1.  ...  4.  ^-p  4-u^ 

To  show  the  extent  of  this  effort,  a cumulative  account  of  the 
decades  of  public  housing  showed  that  at  the  end  of  1966,  there 
were  almost  200,000  units  approved  or  built  in  smaller  cities  and 

to^s^  worth  noting  that  in  low  rent  public  housing  for  rural  com- 
munities, the  questions  of  operating  expense  and  management  are 
often  crucial.  Projects  too  small,  or  dispersed  over  wide  areas,  may 
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toe  unable  to  attract  competent  management  or  tna,w  show  high  costs 
of  management  per  unit.  xixgix  w&La 

found  it  necessary,  therefore,  to  require  local  authorities 
very  small  programs  to>p  demonstrate  that  they  can  be 
economically.  In  many  cases  we  encoua-age  cooperative 
arrmigements  for  centralized  administration. 

fbPb  and  smaller-  communities  is 

elderly  low  income  persoms  and  families, 
housing  projects  in  rural  areas  have 
the  elderly,  and  this,  too,  of  course,  is 

tunitv  the  lack  of  economic  oppor- 

tunity and  the  lack  of  jobs  for  persons,  particularly  the  voung 
persons  who  may  be  trained,  or  want  to  b4  trained  tne  young 

Another  elderly  program  which  applies  here  is  the  direct  loan 
program  of  100  percent  loans  made  toy^HtllD  to  nozL^rom  spLso^ 

maximum  interest  rate  for  50  years.  This  housing  is 

too  high  for  public  housing,  but  too 
low  for  the  private  housing  market. 

housing  program  for  persons  in  this  income 
.^^^^  ^hich  IS  applicable  to  rural  areas,  is  the  Section  221(d) 
C3)  oelow-the-marlcet  interest  rate  program. 

^ supplement  program  which  provides  a 

K income  family^s  rent,  and  which  encourages 

SST  income  housing,  applies  to  rural  areas  as 

towns  and,  in  fact,  funds  have  been  allo- 
cated for  rurally  located  projects. 

nation’s  housing  inadequacies  were  docu- 
me^ed  in  the  1960  census.  It  showed  that  one-fourth  of  all  the  rural, 
nonfarm  families  were  living  in  substandard  housing,  and  in  that 
same  gi*oup,  among  those  with-iheomes  less  than  ^4,000  a year,  about 
half  were  in  substandard  housing.  .y  » 

Aside  :^oni  housing,  however,  this  Department  has  undertaken  a 

variety  of  ^bstantial  efforts  in  helping  the  smaller  communities 

^ effort  than  is  perhaps  widely  understood. 

our  major  programs,  such  as  renewal,  have  been  widely 
smaller  communities,  and  other  programs  are,  in  fact, 
pecinc^ly  and  alinost  excltusively  directed  to  smaller  communities. 

, -f?  urban  renewal,  for  example,  more  than  70  percent  of  the  cities 
wigi  projects  have  populations  under  50,000. 

Even  more  directly  relevant  are  these  other  programs : 

+V.  years  of  our  planning  assistance  program,  operating 

through  St^e  apncies,  87  percent  of  the  local  communiUes  that 

than  25,000  persons,  and  half  of  them  were 

is  directly  related  to  smaller 
1??^^ — percent  of  those  aided  were  communities  of  fewer  than 
10,000  persons.  And,  in  fact,  three-fourths  of  the  loan  approvals 
were  m communities  of  under  2,500. 

*Kie  pro^^^-am  of  advances  for  public  facilities  planning  gives  first 
preference  to  co^unm  with  fewer  than  5,000  persons  and  in  fact 
almost  half  of  the  projects  for  which  advances  were  made  in  1965 
were  in  such  communities. 

Special  mention  should  be  made  of  our  relatively  new  nrofiram 
of  grants  for  water  and  sewer  facilities.  As  of  last  October,  about 
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three-fourths  of  the  projects  granted  were  in  the  smalltes' 
and  towns. 

It  should  be  noted  here  that  we  have  an  agreement  v^th  ttee?. 
Farmers  Home  Administration  of  the  Department  of  Agi^cult4au"<fei' 
that  it  will  serve  towns  below  5,500  in  rurally  oriented  areas 
we  serve  towns  of  any  size  in  either  urban  or  urbanizing  ari^as ; 
our  grants  have  goi^,  in  fact,  to  many  small  towns  dowm  to  SOfii) 
population. 

It  should  be  clear  from  these  examples  that  this.  Department  ils 
making  a significant  contribution  to  small  as  well  as  large  com- 
munities to  help  them  develop  comprehensive  planning  and  develof&i- 
ment,  public  facilities,  and  housing. 

In  the  search  for  feasible  techniques  to  raise  the  productivity  rolf 
people  in  depressed  areas,  the  Department  is  cooperating  _with  oth^a' 
agencies  in  several  experimental  and  demonstration  projects. 

One  of  these  efforts  is  to' help  Indians.  Together  with  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs,  the  Department  of  Labor,  and  the  Office  of  Ecto- 
nomic  Opportunity,  we  have  entered  into  self-help  programs 
provide  better  housing  for  Indians  through  procedures  that  permit 
job  training  and  experience. 

W^e  are  also  participating  in  the  Federal  Development  Commitfeee 
for  Appalachia  and  making  our  programs  available  to  the  fullest 
extent  possible  to  assist  interagency  efforts  to  improve  the  economy^ 
of  Appalachia. 

In  both  Florida  and  New  Jersey,  we  have  cooperative  demonstr^ 
tion  programs  underway  to  improve  the  housing  and  economy 
conditions  of  farmworkers. 

Major  responsibility  for  the  substantive  programs  in  improving 
education,  health,  training,  and  personal  betterment  lies  with  other 
departments  and  agencies.  But  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  is  assisting. 

The  Department  is  cooperating  with  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  on  a task  force  on  concerted  services. 

This  task  force  is  encouraging  special  efforts  to  make  social 
services  and  education  and  training  available  to  occupants  of  selected 
low  rent  housing  projects  who  have  demonstrated  particularly  seri- 
ous problems. 

The  concerted  services  approach  is  one  technique  that  is  con- 
sidered useful  in  raising  the  capacity  of  low  income  persons  to 
cope  with  the  problems  of  an  urban  environment. 

Migration  from  rural  to  urban  areas  is  one  clear  area  of  responsi- 
bility for  this  Department.  In  this  connection,  we  feel  that  some  of 
our  newest  programs  can  have  substantial  impact. 

- For  example,  the  model  cities  program  will  involve  communities 
assessing  their  own  problems  and  working  out  programs  for  solu- 
tion'which  we  can  assist  both  by  concentrating  presently  available 
urban  funds  and  by  drawing  upon  new  funds  that  we  can  make 
available.  ' . 

These  supplemental  funds  can  be  used  for  wholly  new  projects 
that  might  have  been  overlooked  bjy  the  comniunity  before,  or  per- 
haps were  not  possible  before.  It  is  entirely  conceivable,  and.  erven 
likely,  that  one  of  the  problems  of  a given  model  city,  or  s^^ral 
model  cities,  might  well  be  to  help  its  newly  arrived  residesntspwith 
either  or  both  physical  and  social  improvement  efforts. 


We  will  also  make  certain  that  among"  the  target  neighborhoods 
selected  for  the  concerted  efforts  possible  under  the  model  cities 
program  there  will  be  some  of  the  smaller  towns  and  communities 
in  various  geographic  areas  of  the  nation. 

Other  titles  in  the  same  legislation  authorize  two  other  new  pro- 
grams that  might  also  have  an  impact  on  the  problems  of  nonurban 
low  income  families.  These  are  the  legislative  sections 'dealing  with 
metropolitan  development  and  new  communities. 

It  is  the  intent  of  the  metropolitan  development  section  to  pro- 
vide special  incentives  in  the  form  of  supplemental  grants  to  metro- 
politan areas  to  carry  out  development  activities  in  relation  to  com- 
prehensive planning.  The  expectation  therefore  is  that  the  coher- 
ence that  can  be  brought  to  metropolitan  development  will  enhance 
the  living  conditions  of  all  those  living  within  the  area,  whether 
rural  or  urban-  ' 

Finally,  the  legislation  enables  us  to  help  in  the  private  develop- 
ment of  entirely  new  communities,  as  one  means  of  adapting  to  the 
growing  population,  - 

These  new  communities  might  rise  from  areas  where  there  has 
been  no  community  at  all  before,  or  perhaps  where  there  had  been 
small  communities  that  were  not  economically  viable.  In  either 
event,  the  prospect  is  for  new  communities  that  could  offer  new  and 
sigraificant  facilities  for  the  persons  who  had  lived  there  before,  or 
in  the  surrounding  areas,  both  for  places  tto  live  and  places  to  find 
employment. 

Each  of  these  new  programs  offers  important  opportunities  for 
localities  to  analyze  their  problems  and  to  concentrate  their  resources 
for  dealing  with  them. 

We  cannot,  of  course,  in  candor  suggest  that  either  the  new  or 
the  continuing  programs  of  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  are  now  dealing  comprehensively  with  the 
problems  of  the  rural  poor  any  more  than  they  are  solving  all 
the  problems  of  the  urban  poor. 

But  we  do  feel  that  there  has  been  a substantial  amount  of 
importent  work  done  and  with  the  new  programs  being  developed 
there  is  the  expectation  that  will  now  be  possible  to  undertake 
a great  deal  more  than  was  possible  before. 

The  Chairman  : Thank  you  very  much.  Dr.  Weaver.  We  ap- 
preciate your  presentation. 

We  have  some  time  for  questions,  and  we  would  like  to  entertain 
a few.  I started  on  my  left  the  last  time.  Shall  I start  on  my  right 
this  time,  just  to  keep  things  in  balance? 

I thought  I would  get  a response  from  Mr.  Gibson. 

Mr.  Gibson:  Mr.  Secretary,  the  Section  221  (d)  (3)  program, 
whiqh  is  an  exciting  instrument  for  getting  to  some  of  the  pop- 
ulation we  are  concerned  about,  has  had  the  limitation  of  not 
being  able  to  reach  down  to  the  very  bottom,  and  the  public 
housing,  we  have  had  problems  with  that  in  terms  of  location  in 
our  cities. 

As  I understand  it,  there  has  been  a decreasing  utilization 

Secretary  Weaver  (interrupting)  : That  is  not  true.  There  has 
been  an  increase.  At  the  present  time,  we  are  operating  a pro- 
gram, at  the  level' of  60,000  new  units  a year.  In  1961,  when  I 
came  into'  the  agency,  we  were  about  half  of  that. 
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Mr.  Gibson  : Xes,  What  I am  interested  in  regard  to  Section 
221  (d>  (3) — is  there  any,  in  these  rural  areas,  is  it  necessary 
to  have  a workable  program  to  qualify  the  area  for  Section  221 
(d)  (3),  or  can  an  organization  simply  apply? 

Secretary  Weaver:  There  has  to  be  a workable  program  under 
the  statute. 

Mr.  Brooks  : I might  ask  one  question.  In  the  case  of  rural 
homes — not  in  the  small  town ; out  on  the  farm — is  Farmers 
Home  Administration  handling  that  now,  or  does  your  Depart- 
ment come  into  that? 

Secretary  Weaver:  The  rural  housing  which  is  part  of  a farm 
is  not  handled  by  our  agency.  ’ 

I might  say  there  is  a very  valid  reason  for  that,  because  that 
is  quite  different  from  a home  in  a nonagricultural  setting,  be- 
cause that  is  a part  of  the  farm,  which  is  a part  of  the  economic 
productive  activity  of  the  family,  whereas  very  seldom  is  this 
true"  in  a home  which  is  not  in  an  agricultural  setting. 

Mr.  Brooks:  I thought  that  was  correct,  but  I wanted  to  be 
certain. 

The  Chairman:  Mr.  Davis? 

Mr.  Lawrence  Davis:  In  a community  where  you  have  not 
been  able  to  get  the  public  officials  to  accept  housing  and  respon- 
sibility for  housing  and  you  are  trying  to  develop  Section  221 
(d)  (3),  is  rent  subsidy  applicable  in  those  areas? 

Secretary  Weaver:  Yes.  I>et  me  say  there  are  two  programs 
that  are  designed-  primarily  for  the  low  income  faniilies,  and  I 
might  say  in  passing  that  Section  :221  (d)  (3)  is  not  a low  in- 

come program ; it  is  a moderate  income  program.  It  is  above 
the  level  of  public  housing. 

There  is,  however,  the  rent  supplement  program,  which  is 
simply  a program  providing  for  the  development  under  a limited 
profit,  a nonprofit,  or  a cooperative  type  of  management  of  hous- 
ing for  low  income  people,  people  of  the  same  income  who  would 
be  served  by  public  housing. 

The  only  difference  is  that  this  is  financed  by  private  funds 
at  the  market  rate  of  interest,  and  then  it  is  rented  with  the 
Federal  Government  providing  a subsidy  which  makes  the  differ- 
ence between  the  economic  rent  and  25  percent  of  the  family's 
income. 

So  this  is  a rent  supplement  program,  and  this  is  the  comple- 
mentary thing  to  the  public  housing  thing,  not  Section  221  (d)  (3). 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Dr.  Hutchins?  “ 

Mr.  Hutchins  : Dr.  Weaver,  I have  one  small  question  of  de- 
tail. On  page  5 you  mentioned  housihg  programs  available  for 
older  people  with  incomes  too  higli  for  public  housing. 

I iVanted  to  ask  what  is  that  “boo  high"  limit. 

Secretary  Weaver:  It  varies  from  locality  to  locality.  The 
average  income  in  public  housing  today  is  around  $2,500,  and 
for  bur  senior  citizens  it's  much  lower.  I forget.  I think  it  is  some- 
thing around  $1,700  or  $1,800,  so  this  is  the  average  cutoff. 

Now,  in  your  rural  southern  communities  where  incomes  are 
lowest,  the  average  would  be  lower  and  the  community  average 
would  be  lower.  You  get  into  New  York  City,  the  average  would 
be  higher,  much  higher,  maybe  double. 
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The  Chairman  ; Dr.  Ford? 

Mr,  Forj?  : Mr.  Secretary,  I have  been  a little  dismayed  by  some 
the  roports  that  we  have  received  from  Government  a^rcucies 
tliat  tend  to  treat  us  as  a Congressional  investigating  committee 
against  which  you  are  defending  your  budget. 

I don’t  say  this  is  the  case,  and  I think  the  information  supplied 
us  has  been  very  useful,  but  in  many  cases  you  would  not  have 
been  guided  very  far  into  what  the  program  needs  are  that  are 
not  being  met,  for  which  you  feel  there  is  a need  for  further 
legislative  support,  present  programs  which  need  more  ample 
funding,  and  I think  this  would  be  particularly  helpful  to  this 
Commission  if  you  could  point  out  some  of  these  with  specific 
regard  to  rural  housing. 

Secretary  WEAVER : Well,  I feel,  very  frankly,  that  one  of  the 
reasons  I haven’t  done  this  is  that  I don’t  feel  I am  an  authority 
or  can  speak  authoritatively  in  this  particular  area. 

This  is  primarily  in  the  province  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, and  they  are  the  specialists  in  this  field,  and  we  are  not. 

It  happens  that  we  do  have  quite  a few  activities  that  relate 
to  small  towns  and  to  small  cities.  Some  of  these  are  in  agri- 
cultural areas,  although  they  be  nonrural  in  their  orientation, 
but  in  their  location  they  are  there. 

It  is  within  these  that  our  activities  and  those  of  the  Depai’t- 
ment  of  Agriculture  overlap,  and  I think  they  always  shall. 

There  will  be  some  instances  in  which  we  have,  we  hope,  a 
special  expertise  which  will  be  helpful  to  these  communities  which 
may  not  be  found  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  but  the 
primary  responsibility  for  delineating  the  needs  and  for  the  out- 
lining that  which  should  be  done  is  in  the  Department. 

We  cooperate  with  them.  And  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  in 
practically  every  area  we  are  operating  and  in  all  of  the  pro- 
grams which  I mentioned,  if  you  look  at  the  demand  it  is  greater 
than  the  resources  that  are  currently  available,  and  this  is  a re- 
floction  of  the  general  budgetary  situation  we  face  in  this  country, 
and  it  is  true  not  only  in  the  rural,  but  in  all  the  programs. 

I do  not  feel  I am  competent  to  answer  your  question  in  detail; 
only  to  point  out  the  general  situation,  which  I recognize,  and 
which  I am  sure  you  recognize. 

^ Mr.  Ford:  May  I ask  one  other  question,  and  I ask  it  out  of 
Ignorance.  Is  the  Department  of  Agriculture  responsible  foi*  rural 
nonfarm  housing? 

Secretary  Weaver:  There  is  a dual  jurisdiction.  They  have  pri- 
mary responsibility  in  this  area.  They  have  a program  which  is  a 
much  more  favorable  program  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
person  who  participates  in  it  than  ours. 

It  is  a lower  rate  of  interest,  and  it  is,  T think,  an  easier 
program  upon  which  to  qualify,  but  the  FHA  regular  mortgage 
insurance  is  extended  to  these  areas,  so  that  we  have  loans  made 
agencies,  but  they  have  primary  responsibility  in  this 
field  because  from  the  user’s  point  of  view  the  loans  that  are  on 
the  most  favorable  terms  seem  to  be  the  most  popular  ones,  for 
obvious  reasons. 
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Mr.  Ford  : May  I ask  innocently  why  do  we  have  two  programs 
dealing  with  this? 

Secretary  Weaver:  Bemuse  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  delineate 
what  would  be  the  definition  of  these  areas.  The. fact  that  an  area 
may  be^  located  in  a metropolitan  area  does  not  necessarily  mean 
that  it  is  going  to  be  an  urban  area. 

There  are  rural  areas,  agricultural  areas,  as  far  as  that  is 
concerned,  sometimes  in  the  metropolitan  areas.  By  tlie  same 
token,  a smaller  town  which  is  not  in  a metropolitan  area  may  be 
primarily  urban  in  its  economy,  its  outlook,  and  its  problems. 

It  is  impossible,  unless  wc  were  to  go  down  through  each  com- 
munity one  by  one  and  say,  “This  is  yours  and  this  is  mine.”  You 
are  bound  to  have  this  overlapping. 

_The  purpose  for  not  having  these  strict  definitions  is  to  make 
sure  that  no  community  which  has  peculiar  problems  which  defy 
its  physical  location  will  be  excluded  from  participation  in  any 
partmular  program,  but  I don't  think  we  will  ever  be  able  to 
get  these  clean-cut  definitions,  because  this  is  too  much  of  a chang- 
ing country. 

You  couldn't  do  it  every  year,  and  if  you  did  it  every  5 years 
you  would  have  interim  situations. 

The^  Chairman  : Isn't  it  a fact  that  the  definition  of  rural  or 
farni  is^more  dependent  on  residence  than  the  kind  of  income 
one  has  ? Isn^t  the  basic  definition  whether  you  engr^ST^  in  farm- 
ing  activities?  W^e  have  many  rural  nonfann  situations  which 
make  up  our  suburban  areas. 

. Secretary  AVeaver:  As  far  as  the  rural  farm  is  concerned,  there 
is  no  problem;  This  is  an  area  in  which  we  have  no  jurisdiction, 
^nd.  no  participation.  The  problem  is  on  the  gray  edge,  "where  your 
land  is  going  from  farm  to  residential  use,  the  residential  use 
having  nothing  to  do  with  the  agricultural  economy,  and  liere, 
since  there  is  so  much  change,  and  since  these  are  not  clearly 
defined,  we  have  to  have  this  overlap. 

Also,  the  problem  comes  into  the  situation,  when  you  get  into 
your  small  cities  and  small  towns,  which  may  be  in  a predomi- 
rural  area,  but  are  urban  in  their  manifestations. 

The  Chairman  : Maybe  this  is  one  of  the  services  we  can  af- 
ford, by  making  this  more  clear-cut. 

Secretary  WEAVER:  I would  appreciate  that. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  We  may  ask  for  a position  paper  on  that. 

Dr.  Roessel? 

Mr.  Roessel  : You  mentioned  a program  of  your  development  is 
sponsoring  a program  to  help  Indians. 

j '^ndered  if  you  looked  upon  this  program  as  being  successful, 
and  If  it  were  meeting  the  need,  or  if  there  was  still  need  for  the 
expansion  of  the  program,  and  secondly,  whether  the  programs  are 
designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  poorest  of  the  poor,  or  do  they 
nave  to  be  employed  to  participate? 

Secretary  Weaver:  If  I may  answer  the  last  part  first,  these 
were  the  poorest  of  the  poor.  I have  forgotten  the  income,  though 

had  no  income  except  what  they  received  from 
public  assistance. 

IMany  of  them  were  living  in  abandoned  automobiles  for  their 
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not  primarily  housing-  problems.  They  are  primarily  income  prob- 
lems. By  this  I mean  a job  and  a steady  job. 

It  is  very  difRcult  to  house  a family  short  of  an  annual  guaran- 
teed wage  unless  you  have  that  type  of  security  and  that  type  of 
possibility. 

The  second  thing-is 1 feel  very  strongly,  and  there  are  others 

that  disagree  with  me — -you  take  the,,  poorest  family  and  supply 
it  with  decent  housing  and  not  supply  it  with  some  resources  in 
order  to  secure  adequate  _fqpd,  adequate  medical  attention,  and 
other  necessities;  that  is  simply  to  do  a disservice  for  the  house, 
because  everybody  says,  “Look  at  that  fine  house. 

Of  course,  they  are  starving  to  death,  the  children  don’t  get  to 
school  because  they  don’t  have  shoes.  Their  mortality  is  very  high. 

Housing  has  to  be  put  in  as  part  of  a basic  facility,  and  probably 
would  subsidize  other  aspects  more  than  housing,  but  it  cannot 
be  looked  at  as  something  in  a vacuum,  without  adequate  income 
and  employment. 

The  Chairman  : Mr.  Fischer  ? 

Mr.  Fischer:  "We  had  a good  deal  of  testimony  about  people 
coming  from  the  rural  areas  to  the  cities;  Is  there  opportunity  for 
employment  in  the  building  trades  for  these  people? 

Secretary  WEAVER:  At  the  present  time,  no.  There  is  a possi-" 
bility,  I think,  that  if  you  will  look  ahead,  and  our  statistics  indi- 
cate that  within  the  next,  oh,  5 or  10  years,  we  will  have  to  supply 
about  2,200,000  to  2,500,000  houses  a year. 

At  the  peak  of  our  activity  in  1965,  I think  it  was,  we  reached 
1,600,000.  Last  year,  for  financial  reasons,  we  were  way  down. 
That  isn’t  a typical  year,  but  that  gives  still  an  amount  that  is 
going  to  push  on  us. 

So  that  we  are  going  to  have  a very  record  expansion  in  the 
amount  of  housing,  which  will  mean  that  there  will  have  to  be 
be  a great  expansion  in  the  building  trades. 

The  rural  worker,  unless  he  has  been  fortunate  enough  to  have 
some  basic  training,  is  going  to  find  it  difficult  to  get  into  the 
mechanical  trades  or  the  skilled  trades.  He  may  become  an  un- 
skilled worker,  and  here  I think  there  will  be  some  expansion, 
but  remember,  he  is  going  to  be  competing  with  the  guy  who  is 
already  unemployed,  or  underemployed,  in  the  town,  who.  is  a little 
more  sophisticated  about  city  life,  and  may- — not  necessarily,  but 
may- — -know  better  hpw  to  get  a job  than  the  newcomer. 

It  is  a possibility,  but  it  is  only  going  to  happen,  in  my  opinion, 
if  you  have  a concerted  program. 

. Mr.  Fischer:  In  my  area,  there  is  a decided  shortage  now  of 
plumbers,  painters,  and  so  forth,  an  artificial  shortage  because  the 
unions  won’t  let  in  apprentices. 

Is  this  true  in  other  parts  of  the  country  ? 

Secretary  Weaver  : I would  say  it  is  true  in  the  cities,  but  less 
true  in  the  smaller  towns.  . 

The  Chairman  : Mr.  Bonnen? 

Mr.'  Bonnen  : Bo  we  have  tinie? 

The  Chairman  : We  have  time  for  your  question  and  mine. 
(Laughter.)" 

Mr.  Bonnen:  I have  a Jim  Gibson  type  of  question. 
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The  Chairman  : Are  you  g'oing’  to  pass  ? 

Mr.  Bonnen  : If  we  are  pressed  for  time  I will. 

The  Chapman  : The  real  problem,  as  I understand  it,  IDr. 
Weaver,  is  when  you  say  housing  is  really  an  income  problem,  we 
just  don’t  have  a housing  program  for  low  income  people  except 
rent  supplements. 

Secretary  W^eaver:  Yes,  we  do.  The  public  housing  program 
has  provided  housing  for  over  600,000  families  in  this  country. 

The  Chairman  : In  a.n  area,  if  a person  reaches  an  income  of 
$3,000,  he  is  pushed  out  of  public  housing,  and  he  helps  create 
more  slums.  There  are  so  many  differences  in  localities,  I guess 
you  can’t  pin  this  down. 

In  other  words,  low  income — 

Secretary  W^EAVER  (interrupting)  : Let  me  ask:  you  this : I am 
afraid  I am  going  to  ask  for  a definition.  I thought  at  first  you 
were  talking  about  the  lowest  of  the  low  income,  and  now  you  are 
talking  about  the  upper  ranges  of  low  income,  or  are  you  talking 
about  both? 

The  Chairman  : Let’s  take  the  $3,000  bracket. 

, Secretary  V^i^EAyER:  ^\Yhere?  Three  thousand  dollars  is  a low 
income  in  Jack  Fischer’s  hometown,  but  in  rural  areas  it  is  not 
low  income  at  all. 

The  Chairman:  Let  me  ask  this:  Do  we  have  anything  com- 
parable to  the  model  cities  program  for  the  rural  areas? 

Secretary  Weaver:  Again,  I have  to  define  the  rural  area. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  law  or  in  our  guideline,  and  it  is  our 
intention  to  extend  the  model  cities  programs  to  the  smaller  cities. 
If  this  is  part  of  your  definition,  the  answer  is  yes. 

The  Chairman:  I just  got  word  from  the  executive  director 
that  the  Vice  President  is  waiting  on  us  for  lunch. 

IMr.  Lawrence  Davis  : IMr.  Chairman,  one  of  the  impedinients  to 
public  housing  is  the  attitude  of  some  interests  in  public  housing, 
where  you  can’t  get  public  housing.  I think  that  ought  to  go  into 
the  record. 

Secretary  Weaver:  Let  me  add  to  that.*  This  i^not  only  true 
of  ^public  housing.  There  is  no  program  we  have  in  housing  or  any- 
else,  but  let  me  say,  since  the  "record  is  going  to  show  this, 
insofar  as  public  housing  is  concerned,  insofar  as  Section  221(d) 
(3)  housing  is  concerned,  insofar  as  rent  supplements  are  con- 
cerned, insofar  as  any  housing  that  goes  through  and  involves 
either  the  participation  of  a local  government  or  the  approval  of 
a local  government — -because  in  rent  supplements,  while  there  is  a 
private  enterprise  financing,  there  has  to  be  a local  government 
approval — and  any  of  these  programs,  if  the  local  government  is 
not  only  sympathetic  but  also  cooperative,  the  program  cannot  go. 

The  Chairman  : We  would  like  to  express  our  appreciation 
again  for  your  coming  here  and  sharing  your  views  with  us. 

We  will  reconvene  at  1 :30  on  the  dot. 

(Whereupon,  at  11 :45  a.m.,  a lunch  recess  was  taken  to  1:30 
p.m.  of  the  same  day.) 

AFTERNOON  SESSION 

The  Chairman  (IMr.  Rudder)  : If  the  Commissioners  will  take 
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their  positions,  I would  like  to  call  Mr.  Richard  W.  Boone,  execu- 
tive director.  Citizens'  Crusade  Ag’ainst  Poverty. 

You  may  proceed  when  you  are  ready. 

STATEMENT  OF  RICHARD  W.  BOONE 

Mr.  BOOKE : I am  srlad  to  be  able  to  appear  before  the  National 
Advisory  Commission  on  Rural  Poverty. 

I would  like  to  make  clear  that  while  I am  the  director  of  the 
Citizens'  Crusade  Agra-inst  Poverty,  the  remarks  I make  before  you 
are  personal  remarks  and  do  not  necessarily  represent  the  con- 
census of . the  orgranization. 

I would  like  to  begin  by  suggesting  that  I believe  that  there  are 
three  essential  preconditions  for  overcoming  poverty  in  rural  areas. 

One  is  a secure  and  adequate  income.  The  second  is  a propor- 
tionate share  of  democratic  power,  or  what  I will  call  people  power, 
and  in  relation- to  that  point  I would  simply  like  to  quote  the  late 
Lloyd  Fisher,  who  reminded  us  that  reformiis  more  frequently  a 
problem  of  power  than  of  knowledge. 

-The  unpleasant  and  even  shocking  facts  of  disease  and  malnu- 
trition, the  brutalizing  effects  of  poverty,  are  well  enough  known 
to  lie  heavily  on  the  conscience  of  large  sections  of  the  American 
public. 

One  of  the  curious  characteristics  of  this  problem  is  that  the 
facts  are  rediscovered  every  few  years.  It  is  testimony  to  the 
drama  and  the  eloquence  of  the  facts  that  we  have  not  become  yet 
altogether  accustomed  to  them,  and  they  still  have  power  to 
awaken  conscience  and  even  guilt. 

But  conscience  can  only  put  the  issues.  It  is  political  power  that 
resolves  them. 

I suggest  that  the  third  essential  precondition  for  overcoming 
poverty  is  access  on  the  part  of  the  poor  in  rural  areas  to  the  full 
range  of  human  services  vital  to  effective  participation  in  a mod- 
ern society. 

You  have  before  you,  I think,  a synopsis  or  summary  of  the 
paper,  which  has  been  submitted  for  the  record. 

The  Chairman  : If  we  haven't,  we  will  have. 

Mr.  Boone:  Do  you  have  this  before  you? 

, The  Chairman:  No;  the  staff  will  get  it  out.  Go  ahead. 

Mr,  Boone:  I would  like  to  outline  quickly  a series  of  six  basic 
proposals  which  are  certainly  not  all-inclusive,  but  relate,  we 
believe,  to  these  three  essential  preconditions. 

First,  I would  propose  that  very  serious  thought.be  given  to 
providing  capital  loans  to  workers  displaced  by  the  new  technol- 
ogy. This  would  permit  farmworkers  and  other  displaced  workers 
to  acquire  an  ownership  state  in  oiir  developing  economic  system. 
It  could  be  financed  through  a Federal,  loan  guarantee  program 
similar  to  those  now  available  for  purchasing  consumer  goods. 

Here,  the  loans  would  be  .repaid  out  of  future  earnings  of  the 
capital  itself,  not  oiit'of  savings  or  an  other  source  of  income.  In 
other  words,  at  least  in  one  sense,  this  could  be  viewed  as  a modern 
Homestead  Act,  peculiar  to,  and  peculiarly  responsive  to,  the  new 
technology. 

My  second  proposal  is  for  community  recreation  within  selected 
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model  rural  areas  usin&  three  new  community  ^ servicingr . com- 
ponents : an  economic  development  action— institute  serving"  a 
cluster  of  areas  carefully  chosen ; community  industrial  trusts  i 
and  community  hninan  service  corporations — these  three  entities 
working  within  these  new  model  areas. 

The  institute  at  first  would  be  the  entrepreneurial  and  mana- 
gerial center  serving  as  a bridge  to  America’s  new  technology,  its 
brainpower,  and  its  financial  resources..,  ^ ^ 

The  trust  would  provide  loans  ^jfidL  Own  the  -/industries  and 

turn  over  ownership  to  families  commuBcfi^,  from  wBiich 

these  families  will  derive  a secortfliMiacome. 

Comprehensive  services  woulcBl^E^Ijirovided  tlrr©ugh  grantsi. 

Third,  I would  propose  cover a©^inctiider  the  Niat^onal  Labor  .Re- 
lations Act,  workraen’s  compenaattiaai5^»  unemploss^iutent  insurantce, 
and  a minimum  wa^  of  $1.40  aasdf  ifppier  protel^ams;  of  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Adteifor  all  cures^a^y  uncovered^armworkers. 

Fourth,,  I would  ^UgfSest  a group  shoimlifi  Jbe  formed:  to 

determine  the  feasiBjilitfcy  of  a*.^tai??:<airedit  to  defirayrriincreased  sem- 
ployer  costs,  emploj^ers'  whose  gro^^-earnings  in  auiy  one  year:  do 
not  exceed  $25,000,  for  expanding  coverage  of  iminimum  wage» 
workmen’s  compensation,  and  unESfEtBoployment  compensation. 

Fifth,_I  would  suggest  a large  fo^s^^n  service  program  should  be 
developed  for  low  income  persons*  fisom  rural  areas  to  begin  pro- 
viding agricultural  and  other  kinds  of  technical  assistance  services 
to  the  chronically  food-deficient  countries  of  the  world. 

Sixth,  I would  suggest  substantially  more  money  should  be 
made  available  [to]  the  migrant  Indian  programs  through  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  because  of  their  aggressive  leader- 
ship in' programs  in  support  of  the  rural  poor. 

With  respect  to  these  points,  I would  simply  say  that  I think 
there  is  a tremendous  need  for  a great  deal  more  capital  input  into 
rural  areas.  The  points  I suggest,  that  is  to  say,  the  manner  of 
capital  utilization  that  I suggest,  is  as  much  an  attempt  to  protect 
the  integrity  of  capital  inflow  as  anything  else. 

Although  it  is  true  that  in  rural  areas  capital  inflow  has  been 
relatively  small,  it  is  also  true  that  in  many  cases  the  use  of  that 
money  has  resulted  in  n prostitution  of  its  initial  intent. 

In  many  instances,  we  find  that  monies  that  are  going  through 
public  services,  in  particular  to  rural  areas,  are  in  fact  reinforcing 
a kind  of  feudalism.  I give  but  one  example  of  that.  I suggest  that 
the  money  which  is  going  into  the  educational  establishment  in 
many  rural  areas,  and  I take  as  an  example  of  this  eastern  Ken- 
tucky, is  often  being  used  to  reinforce  political  structures  in  those 
counties,  structures  which  are  not  basically  responsive  to  a demo- 
cratic process,  structures  which  are  often  basically  hereditary 
political  structures,  and  I suggest  that  this  is  one  of  my  basic 
concerns  about  any  flow  of  new  capital. 

That  is  to  say,  will  guarantees  or  safeguards  be  set  up  so  that 
that  capital  in  fact  does  not  reinforce  feudalism  in  rural  areas, 
but  is  used  for  the  benefit  of  poor  people  and,  I might  say,  a 
benefit  that  would  hopefully  make  them  free? 

With  respect  to  the  point  made  on  possibilities  of  foreign 
service,  I would  simply  like  to  say  that  I think  in  many  respects 
the  name  of  the  game  in  rural  areas  is  youth.  What  will  youth  do  ? 
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Will  they  leave,  or  will  they  stay?  And  regardless  of  whether 
they  leave  or  stay,  how  well  will  they  be  prepared  to  exercise 
options? 

I think  that.a.gr^t  deal  of  consiiieration  leould  be  given  to  the 
possibilities  of  an  .interconnect  im  dealing'  with  international 
problems  of  poverty  and  domestic  problems  of  poveBty.  That  is 
to  say,  I think  thus  far  too  little  thfinking  has  gone  inito  the  ques- 
tion  of  how  can  we  more  effectively  deal  with  lOur  problems  tof 
domestic  rural  poverty  by  dealir'^'  with  iniernatioiisal  problems 
of  poverty. 

In  terms  of  the  kinds  of  rfesource  . • ,chniques,  human  and  ma- 
terial, which  are  needed  to  deal  with  international  poverty  prob- 
lems, particularly  the  world  food  supply  problem,  to  what  extent 
in  answering  those  problems,  or  responding  to  those  pnoblems,  can 
we  deal  simultaneously  with  proMems  in  rural  areas  in  this 
country? 

The  4-H  Clubs  throughout  the  United  St^es  hawe,  'I  ibeliiKii^e, 
performed  an  extremely  valuabla  service  f^na  sisgmeat  of  1h 
population.  For  another  segment  of  the  rura^  populatiion,  the  4«H 
system  has  been  relatively  absent. 

I would  suggest  the  value  of  a new  national  youth  movement  for 
rural  areas,  specifically  aimed  at  the  rural  poor,  youth  in  rural 
poverty  areas,  and  I think  that  we  could  prdfit  by  reviewing  the 
book  “New  Careers  for  the  Poor,”  a book  by  Pearl -N.  Reisman, 
which  suggests  we  have  unusual  opportunities  . if  we  can  begin  to 
think  about  a new  nonprofessional  movement  in  this  country  in 
the  human  service  areas. 

I 'would  suggest  that  by  putting  some  programs  together,  like 
some  of  the  pr(^;:ams  available  under  the  Education  Act  and  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  and  with  a sizable  new  input  of 
money,  it  v/ould  be  possible  to  develop  a massive  human  resources 
aid  program  involving  adolescent  youths  in  rural  areas  in  paid 
aid  capacities  as  tutors  and  health  aids. 

I feel  that  these  young  people  so  employed,  and  in  many  re- 
spects I would  suppose  around  the  school  systems,  that  with  these 
youngsters  so  employed  it  would  be  possible  to,  I think,  launch  a 
number  of  complementary  programs  to  that  kind  of  program. 

I would  suggest,  for  instance,  that  all  youngsters  in  such  pro- 
grams on  a regional  basis  be  welcomed  to  special  summer  camps 
in  every  State  of  the  Union  for  an  enrichment  program  during  the 
summer.  1 would  suggest  these  kinds  of  aid  capacities  would  be 
both  an  education  for  the  youngsters  and  a source  of  income  for 
their  families.  . ^ 

I would  suggest,  furthermore,  that  many  of  these  youngsters 
might  graduate  into  preparation  for  a foreign  aid  program.  That 
is  to  say,  with  some  type  of  interconnect  or  combine  between  high 
schools  and  land-grant  colleges,  why  couldn’t  a large  number  of 
thi^even  larger  group  be  recruited  on  a voluntary  basis  to  provide 
for  foreign  aid  service?  ; 

Certainly  the  needs  of  underdeveloped  countries  for  this  kind 
of  technical  assistance,  and  as  well  for  agricultural  technical 
assistance,  is  practically  unlimited. 

I believe  that  it  is  feasible  to  think  in  these  ways.  I think,  for 
instance,  it  is  feasible  to  think  that  the  job  corps  conservation 


centers  i could  perform^  a>.  :nmch  imorse  valuable  tasSc  tban  t3iey  are 
now,  foy  being"  baiOt  intso  traimiirg;:  grounds  for  youngsters  ifor 
foreign  service. 

On&  jaiight  ask  where  would  the  amoney  come  from  for  such  an 
inyesffiaent.  I would  suggest  that  ain  view  of  allvithe  criticism  of 
AlO,  might  be  ifeasible  to  think  a reallocation  of  some^of  Ithat 
monesTj^for  this  purpose.  At  least  w^iwould  be^getting  foreign  •fech- 
nical  vsKssistance  ambassadors,  woiaid  not  necessarily  be  rea<^ing 
from  J^e  top  down  into  foreign  poverty  popiilaticns,  but  possfibly 
frona ; ^^e  bottom'  up. 

I WGSiild  like  in  relatiom  ito  the  ponnts  that JI  made  to  particularly 
conrm®nd  the  Office  of -^E5c©non23c<S^^ortunity  for  its  program  with 
and  migrants-  IVHy  orgarnSzation  has  recently  been  '.criti- 
cizing'the  Office  dflEconomic  Opi^rortunity  for  certain  things;,  and 
so  cq^Esrequently  I welcome  this  oiinEportunity  to  commend  the' ‘Office 
of  Blgjononiic  Opportunity. 

rethink  that,  actually,!  in  these  two  areas,  as  they  in  turnnrelate 
to  rural  problems,  with  very  limited  resources  available  ito  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  both  of  these  programs  have 
taken  big  steps  in  helping  the  rural  poor. 

"S^^here  other  Federal  programs  have  become  rigid  and  unre- 
sponsive to  the  needs  of  the  Indians  and  the  migrants,  and  I refer 
specifically  to  , the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs,  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  programs  have 
brought  new.  hope  to  substantial  parts  of  Indian  and  rural  migrant 
populations  despite  substantial  opposition  from  institutional 
forces  opposing  change,  and  particularly  to  be  commended  is 
OFO's  strategy  of  working  directly  with  local  Indian  leadership 
and  leaders  in  the  migrant  camps. 

Certain  substantially  more  money  should  be  made  available  to 
OKO  for  continuing  and  enlarging  these  programs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  for  allowing  me  to  make  these  re- 
marks. 

The  CHAIRMAN’ : Thank  you,  Mr.  Boone.  I am  sure  that  members 
of  the  Commission  would  like  to  have  dialog  with  you.  We  will 
start  on  the  left  here,  if  anyone  has  any  questions. 

Mr.  Roessel:  Mr.  Boone,  I would  rather  call  you  Dick — Dick, 
perhaps  you  could  .share  with  us  some  thinking. 

I would  also  like  to  completely  agree  with  your'  statement  with 
regard  tP  the-  OEO  programs  and  the  benefits  that  have  accrued 
to  the  Indians  and  migrants  as  a result.  We  both  agree  to  this,  and 
Indian  people  who  have  appeared  before  this  Commission  have 
further  substantiated  this  fact  and  their  gratitude  and  apprecia- 
tion for  this  kind  of  a flexible  program. 

What  can  we  learn  from  that  experience,  and  what  would  be 
your  recommendation  to  OEO  and  to  us  as  to  the  lessons  that 
experience  teaches  us  as  to  how  this  might  transfer  and  have 
equal  impact  with  other  groups  of  people  in  other  sections  of  the 
country? 

Mr.  Boone  : Well,  the  ^irst^  thing  that  I would  say  is  that 
launching  these  kinds  of  programs  requires  political  courage, 
political  courage  applicable  to  the  institutional  forces  within  the 
Government,  and  I mean  competitive  bureaucracies,  and  political 
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courage  as  that  ^relates  to  the  larger  political  jc^trestion  in  com- 
miTinities  throughout  the  country* 

I thii^  that  there  is.a  valuable  payoff  for  that 'courage,  and^thait 
i®'  first  of  all  a ifeeling  of  trust  between  wliat  H will  call  repre- 
sentatives; of  the’ipoor  and  that  agency  which  iat:5aentified  as  being 
its  representative — ^that  is  to  say,  in  this  case,  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity;  There  can  be  no  substitute  fear  that  feeling  of 
trust,  and  I think  OEO  has  found  that  out  in  otlier  areas,  where 
in  fact  the  poor  have  attacked  it.  ^ — 

With  respect  to  the  question  of  replication  coi^this  experience^. 
I could  only  say  that  unfortunately  the  poor  arse  not  organized.- 
If  the  poor  were ' Organized,  and  prepared  to  move,  if  not  nation- 
ally, then  regionally,  I think  OEO  could  find  a iKew  constituency,, 
and  a political  constituency  which  would  have^^some  value  for  it: 
iin  its  various  battles  on  the  Hill  and  in  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government.  — 

Such  f.n  organization  does  not  yet  exist,  andj.I  must  say  that 
the' question  of  how  far  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  can 
go  in  embracing  procedures  which  have  been  common  to  its  work 
with  Indians  and  in  many  cases  to  migrants— — not  in  all  cases,  of 
course — that  that  question  is  basically  a political  question. 

I think  that  out  of  fear  more  than  anything  else  in  some  parts 
of  the  country,  dealing  particularly  with  urban  problems  and 
urban  populations,  there  has  been  more  of  a tendency  to  encour- 
age participation  of  the  poor  and  their  representatives  in  pro- 
grams undertaken  through  OEO. 

But  that  is  an  unclear  process  in  urban  areas,  and  certainly  is 
by  no  means  a shining  example  or  a companion  example  to  what 
has  happened  with  the  Indian  populations. 

The  Chairman:  Mr.  Gay? 

Mr.  Gay  : Mr.  Boone,  this  morning  we  had  the  Under  Secretary 
of  Labor,  Secretary  Cass,  testifying,  and  I asked  him  a question 
paraphrasing  former  Governor  of  Tennessee  Clements  in  saying, 
**How  long.  Oh  Lord,  how  long**  would  it  be  until  maybe  we  could 
get  some  of  the  things  accomplished  that  he  advocated  and  ihat 
had  been  advocated  for  30  years. 

I want  to  compliment  you  on  the  second  page  here,  in  particular, 
recommendation  4.  "You  have  used  a principle  of  quid  pro  quo  with 
respect  to  minimum  wage,  workmen's  compensation,  and  unem- 
ployment compensation,  and  to  my  knowledge  this  is  one  of  the 
rare  examples  that  we  have  seen  in  these  hearings  where  the 
practical  "You  scratch  my  back;  1*11  scratch  your  back’*  applica- 
tion has  been  suggested. 

I want  to  publicly  state  for  the  record  that  I think  that  you're 
oh  the  right  track  there,  and  I think  that  until  more  people  be- 
gin to  think  of  this  quid  pro  quo  formula  with  respect  to  the  em- 
ployer—-and  I am  not  sitting  here  bleeding  for  the  employer;  don't 
.misunderstand  me,  but  I am  trying  to  be  practical  in  seeing  what 
has  been  undone  in  30  years — -I  strongly  feel  you  are  to  be  com- 
mended for  sticking  your  neck  out  on  that, 

Mr.  Boone:  It* s out  every  day.  (Laughter.) 

The  Chairman:  Are  there  any  more  questions  from  this  side  of 
the  table? 

Mr.  King. 
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Mr.  King  : I was  very  interested  as  a farmer  from  Illinois  in  your 
comments  on  4-H  Clubs,  in  which  I have  a long  history  of  participa- 
tion, and  I agree  with  your  statement  that  it  doesn't  reach  a certain 
group. 

Would  ;you  like  to  make  a recommendation  that  might  enlighten 
or  guide  ws  in  that  area? 

Mr.  Boone:  Well,  if  you  mean  a recommendation  pertaining  to 
the  future  of.  4-H  Clubs 

Mr.  KlN&  (interrupting)  : No,  the  people  that  the  4-H  doesn't 
reach,  or  is  that  too  complex  ? 

Mr,  Boone  : I don’t  think  it  is  -omplex.  I think  that  it's 
ally  agreed  that  that  particular  institution,  valuable  ttiough  it  has' 
been,  is  not  reaching  great  numbers  of  youngsters  from  poverty 
areas,  and  particularly  youngsters  from  migratory  groups. 

Now,  whether  the  4-H  system  can  be  convinced  in  one  way  or 
another  to  try  to  effectively  reach  that  population  is  a question  I 
will  put  on  the  side  for  the  moment. 

But  I do  believe  that  youngsters  from  these  areas,  poor  youngsters, 
can  be  involved  in  a new  kind  of  national  youth  undertaking  which 
would  Increase  f heir  self  esteem,  which  would  put  money  into  their 
pockets  and  thus  would  be  very  important  to  the  family  income,  and 
which  would  begin  to  supplement  the  kinds  of  professional  resources 
that  are  in  such  short  supply  in  so  many  rural  areas — teachers, 
health  workers,  and  the  like. 

Unlike  some  professionals,  I don’t  believe  that  you  have  to  have 
a master’s  degree  in  social  work,  or  have  to  be  a registered  nurse, 
or  have  to  have  a degree  in  education  in  order  to  do  any  one  of 
these  things.  1 

It  is  important  that  they  be  done,  in  many  instances  under  the 
supervision  of  professionals,  but  in  some  cases  I am  not  even  sure 
of  that,  and  I do  believe  that  they  could  perform  many,  many 
valuable  services. 

Furthermore,  I think  that  through  such  a progi*am  it  becomes 
possible  to  link  that  program  up  with  other  programs,  thus  increas- 
ing the  options  available  to  young  people  as  to  what  they  are  going 
to  do  with  their  lives,  particularly  from  rural  areas,  and  simul- 
taneously benefit  the  life  of  rural  areas. 

Now,  I don't  think  that  is  so  difficult  to  do,  except  for  two  things. 
On^,  the  money  to  do  it,  and  in  view  of  some  of  the  recent  expendi- 
tures of  the  Government  with  respect  to  youth  groups,  I would 
suggest  that  it  might  very  well  be  a good  idea  to  utilize  some  of  that 
kind  of  money  for  these  kinds  of  purposes — ^not  from  the  same 
agency,  however.  (La.aghter.) 

I would  further  say  that  the  only  other  thing  I know  of  which 
would  limit  the  possibilities  of  this  undertaking  is  will,  willpower. 
I don’t  think  it’s  difficult  to  do  if  we  have  spme  people  who  are  willing 
to  put  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel  to  do  it,  and  there  is  some  money 
to  do  it  with. 

Mr.  King:  As  a practical  suggestion,  Mr.  Gibson  had  a conversa- 
tion with  me  on  the  bus  about  establishing  beef  heifer  clubs  in 
Alabama.  Are  you  thinking  on  that  level? 

Mr.  Boone:  I am  thinking  on  that  level,  and  I am  thinking  not 
only  agricultural  development,  but  human  services,  which  are  so 
much  in  need  in  those  areas. 
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Mr.  King:  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Ford:  Mr.  Boone,  some  of  the  testimony  that  we  have  had 
before  this  Commission  has  jminted  to  the  problem  of  the  lack  of 
managerial  and  entrepreneurial  ^ skills  in  some  of  the  rural  areas. 

You  have  suggested  here  capital  loans  to  workers  displaced  by 
new  technology.  I wonder  if  you  might  amplify  by  specifying  some 
of  the  purposes  that  you  would  seek  for  some  of  these  capital  loans, 
and  also  comment  on  the  ways,  if  you  see  the  lack  of  managerial 
skills  as  being  a problem,  how  these  might  be  provided. 

Mr.  Boone:  First,  I would  fully  agree  that  there  is  a shocking 
lack  of  managerial  and  entrepreneurial  talent  in  rural  areas,  and 
as  you  gentlemen  and  ladies  know  better  tlian  I,  it  has  been 
drained  off. 

As  an  aside,  again  defending  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
1 would  say  that  part  of  the  criticism  of  the  Office  of  Economic. 
Opportunity— -that  it  has  not  put  enough  money  into  rural  areas  in 
comparison  to  urban  areas — -that  is  a direct  result  of  the  inability 
of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  to  find  enough  people  in  rural 
areas  capable  of  planning  for  the  use  of  that  money. 

Now,  one  might  not  like  the  standards  invoked  by  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  in  that  regard,  but  ha,ying  at  one  time  been 
with  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  I can  tell  you  that  on 
many  occasions  an  attempt  tp  find  placement  for  rural  money,  or 
money  earmarked  for  rural  areas,  was  very  difficult  with  the  stand- 
ards given. 

With  respect  to  the  development  of  entrepreneurial  talent,  the 
protection  of  it,  and  that  is  to  say  to  keep  it  from  'moving  out  of 
rural  areas,  and  then  the  utilization  of  it,  I' would  refer  primarily 
to  my  Point  2,  which  would  be  the  possibilities  of  developing  a 
three-point  institutional  program  in  rural  areas. 

The  idea  here  is  that  given  a careful  selection  of  rural  model 
areas  and  the  bringing  together  of  economic  action  institutes,  it 
should  become  possible  to  plan  for  the  development  of  new  kinds 
of  industrial  and  related  institutions  in  rural  areas. 

I would  say  that  depending  upon  the  kinds  of  persons  who  can 
be  involved  in  that  kind  of  institute,  and  I-  am  referring  nojw’;  to 
persons  who  would  be  imported  into  rural  areas,  it  would  become 
possible  to  develop  an  effective  community  industrial  trust  in  any 
one  of  those  areas. 

I think  it  would  be  possible,  depending  upon  the  work  of  the 
economic  development  institute,  to  produce  plans  which  could  be 
defended  in  terms  of  economic  risk  capital.  I think  that  that  risk 
capital  could  come  into  the  trust  from  both  public  and  private 
sources. 

Now,  the  real  question  becomes,  what  then  happens  to  that  money 
within  that  system,  and  I come  back  to  my  previous  point  that  too 
often  the  influx  of  capital  goes  to  reinforce  peonage,  particularly  in 
rural  areas. 

I would  strongly  suggest  that  withi^i  these  model  areas  there  be 
a new  and  dramatic  experiment,  and  that  is  that  the  residents-  of  the 
model  areas  become  stockholders  in  the  new  corporation,  that  each 
resident  of  the  area  become  a stockholder  in  the  new  corporation  and 
that  ultimately  there  becomes  a transit'  of  ownership,  in  fact>  from 
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the  trust  to  the  stockholders  through  the  retirement  of  the  prin- 
cipal on  the  loan. 

Now,  I would  suggest  that  if  this  could  be  tried,  and  I think  that 
it  IS  feasible,  not  only  would  we  begin  to  stabilize  the  rural  popula- 
tion, but  we  would  begin  to  enrich  it,  and  we  would  begin  to  offer 
to  it  a new  kind  of  economic  base. 

The  Chairman:  Dr.  Hutchins? 

Mr.  Hutchins  : I would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Boone  to  comment  on  the 
overseas  activity  of  your  National  Youth  Corps  with  the  Peace 
Corps. 

Mr.  Boone  : I would  say  at  the  moment  that  the  Peace  Corps — ^let 
me  turn  it  around  just  a moment. 

^ tiiink  that  a great  deal  of  the  AID  activity  brings  in  highly 
trained  specialists,  professionals,  who  too  often  move  into  other 
Gentries  and  operate  from  the  top  down.  Often  they  never  see  the 

down.”  The  Peace  Corps  has  recruited  a tremendous  number  of 
idealistic,  highly  capable  young  people,  for  the  most  part  young 
people,  who  have  moved  in  to  work  from  the  *'down,”  from  below. 

I would  like  to  see  some  consideration  given  to  feeding  into  both 
systems,  both  AID  and  the  Peace  Corps,  young  people  from  rural 
areas  trained  in  agricultural  development,  construction,  and  health 
services,  primarily. 

AID  and  the  Peace  Corps  are  in  competition.  I would  like  to  see 
the  competition  escalated,  because  I think  that  in  the  long  run  if 
these  people  can  be  moved  into  both  systems  they  can  influence  both 
the  Peace  Corps  and  AID.  Of  the  two,  obviously,  I would  say  it  is 
most  urgent  to  influence  AID. 

The  Chairman  : Anyone  else  on  this  side  of  the  table? 

Mrs.  Caldwell  : Would  you  elaborate  a little  bit  on  what  would 
go  into  human  service  corporations? 

Mr.  Boone:  Well,  if  these  same  members  of  these  model  com- 
munity areas  were,  with  some  assistance  from  the  outside,  able  to 
create  community  human  service  corporations,  I would  say  that 
those  corporations  would  provide  legal  services,  health  services,  a 
variety  of  home  management  services,  in  some  cases  recreational 
services,  and  possibly  in  some  instances  educational  services,  and 
thus  the  residents,  through  participation  in  and  partial  ownership 
of  the  corporation,  would  be  able  to  purchase  those  services  that 
they  needed  the  inost,  and  reject  those  services  of  which  they  wanted 
no  part. 

In  a sense  this  is  an  extension  of  the  concept  of  consumer  power, 
and  is  in  part  an  attempt  to  begin  to  deal  v/ith  the  problem  of  the 
service  bureaucracies,  and  the  problem  of  who  controls  those 
bureaucracies. 

The  Chairman  : Mr.  Gibson  ? 

Mr.  Gibson  : You  began  your  statement  to  us  with  a reference  to 
something  which  I am  very  interested  in,  and  this  is  the  power 
aspect  of  these  matters. 

Mr.  Boone:  Yes. 

Mr.  Gibson  : We  have  seen  recently  a very  dramatic  entry  into 
some  of  the  circles  of  power  of  the  people  we  are  talking  about,  and 
in  many  places  this  has  made  the  difference  between  there  being 
programs  and  there  not  being  programs. 

Mr.  Boone:  Yes. 
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j • Because  this  difference  has  been  made,  and  it  is  a 
difference,  there  is  a much  more  tender  approach  to  this  sort  of 
activity , which  I think  adds  to  the  dimension  that  private  g^roups 
mi^t  play  in  this  particular  area,  and  since  much  of  our  deliberation, 
and  some  of  our  recommendations,  might  be  helpful  to  other  than 
fl}®  governmental,  would  you  talk  with  us  for  a-" short,  time  on  the 
of  resources  that  can,  should,  and  must  go- into  developing 
abo^^  participation  increasingly  among  the  population  we  talked 

_ Mr.  Boone  : Well,  I would  isolate  three  factors  among  many. 
One,  private  capital ; two,  private  entrepreneurial  ability : and 
three,  organizers  and  advocates.  j 

I^t  ^me^  start  with  the  last  first.  A^hen  you  talk,  about  citizen 
participation,  I assume  you  are  talking  about  the  ability  of  the 
citizen  to  make  choices,  and  not  have  choices  made  for  him. 

I think  in  the  types  of  communities  to  which  you  are  referring 
you  are  naturally  led,  if  you  want  to  protect  that  system  of  choice, 
you  a^e  naturally  led  to  the  need  for  dispossessed  people,'  dispos- 
sessed in^ one  form  or  another,  to  band  toge therefor  purposes  of 
common  interest.  Banding  together  is  a nice  term.  The  real  term 
IS  organize. 

^ ^^^i'hat  it  is  very  difficult  to  help  poor  people  to  organize 
unless  there  is  a program.  W^e  are  going  through  that  now.  We  are 
going  through  the  issue  of  street-corner  orators,  we  are  going 
through  the  instance  of  broken  promises,  we  are  going  through  the 
instance  of  uptown  meetings  that  lead  nowhere,  because  there  are 
no  programs  onto  which  these  aspirations  can  hook. 

So,  first  of  all,  I would  say  there  is  a need  for  sophisticated  organ- 
izing.  I refer  now  only  to  rural  but  many  of  my  remarks 

would  apply  as  well  to  urban  areas.  I think  there  is  a gross  lack  of 
this  kind  of  talent  applicable  to  rural  areas. 

I mention  advocacy,  because  1 think  there  are  a great  number 
oi  resources  arourui  whicli  can  be  brougrht,  or  can  be  used»  for 
programs  related  to  organizing  tasks,  resources  which  are  hidden 
poor  people,  or  which,  if  not  hidden,  are  difficult  to  get 
either  by  way  of  bureaucr^m  problems  or  other  kinds  of  problems. 

^ I thmk,  for  instance,' in  some  of  the  community  action  programs 
in  large  cities  we  have  seen  a' systematic  effort  to  exclude  small 
groups  ^in  the  cities  from  knowledge  about  available  resources. 
So  in  that  respect,  the  CA.B  umbrella  system  becomes  part  of  a 
conspiracy  to  keep  knowledge  of  resources  under  it  from  the 
public,  particularly  groups  that  are^  out  of  favor  politically. 

.1  thinly  there  is  a need  for  a kind  of  political  information 
sj^tem_  which  can  grow  into  an  advocacy  system.  Once  you  know 
what  the  resources  are  to  which  you  are  supposedly  entitled,  how 
do  you  go  about  getting  them? 

That  Js  the  first  part.  The  second  part  is  new  capital.  I think 
new  public  capital  is  available  if  you  fight  for.  it,  but  I think  it 
IS  complemented  and  supplemented  by  private  capital.  I am  no 
expe^  on  how  to  bring  private  capital  into  this  fray,  but  at  least 
in  urban  areas  there  is  now  a great  deal  of  talk  about  the  utiliza- 
tion of  private  capital  for  rebuilding  the  cities. 

is  an  extremely  valuable  ingredient. 

Third  IS  the  need  for  new  entrepreneurial  ability,  technical 


assistance.  I don’t  like  the  word,  but  it  is  that.  Once  you  have 
advocacy  going  for  you,  and  once  you  have  at  least  a possibility 
of  new  resources  through  advocacy  in  the  public  sector  and  private 
capital,  how  do  you  make  it  pay  off? 

That  is  basically  a managerial  problem,  and  managerial  ability 
is  in  short  supply  in  rural  areas.  So  I would  say  that  these  three 
ingredients  are  basic  to  any  movement  jon  the  part  of  the 
rural  poor. 

The  Chairman:  Mr.  Davis? 

Mr.  NEiLr  Davis:  I would  like  to  aak  one  question.  In  a State, 
or  in  an  area  within  a State,  where  the  political  officialdom  is  op- 
posed to  the  whole  OEO  concept  and  where  there  is  the  require- 
ment that  these  programs  have  to  be  approved  at  various  levels, 
the  Governor’s  office  and  on  down,  is  there  any  disposition  at  the 
W^ashington  OEO  level  to  just  go  to  the  heads,  or  just  go  around 
these  people  and  go  ahead  anyway  and  establish  a program  and 
permit  people  who  desperately  -heed'  the  assistance  to  share  in 
this  thing?  ‘ ) - ' . ' 

Mr. : Boone  : You,  of:  course,  are  addressing  that  question  to 
someone  who  is  not  in  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

Mr.  Neil  Davis  : I know  that. 

Mr.  BOONE:  But;  I will 'respond  nevertheless.  (Laughter.) 

Is  there  a disposition  to  go  around  these  kinds  of  political  block- 
ages ? Certainly  there  is  the  authority  to  go  around  those  blockages. 
The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  can  override 
a Governor’s  veto.  It  is  not  ah  easy  thing  to  do,  and  it  is  obviously 
very  politically  risky. 

I must  say  that  I have  sympathy  for  Mr.  Shriyer  when  people 
come  to  him  and  say,  **\Vhy  don’t  you  override  this  and  why  don’t 
you  byerride  that?”  The  reason  I have  sympathy  for  Mr.  Shriver 
is  because  he  has  no  option  but  to  go  to  the  Hill  every  year.  His 
money  is  tied  to  an  annual  appropriation,^  ^ 

All  you  have  to  do  is  look.at  the  makeup  of  the  committees  which 
Mr.  Shriver  goes  before  to  understand  his  plight,  particularly  if 
he  wants  to  be  liberal,  experimerital,  and,  in  a sense,  just  to  the 
interests  of  poor  people. 

I think  that  Mr.  Shriver  would  be  much  more  disposed  to  move 
aggressively  in  that  area  if  some  of  us  could  m,uster  more  political 
support  for  him  so  that  he  could  be  protected  in  some  degree  in 
those  ihovements. 

In  some  cases,  Mr.  Shriver,  or  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity, has  been  quite  aggressive,  quite  supporting  of  the  “around, 
in”  movement;  I won' t go  into  the  history  of ~ the  Child  Develop- 
ment Group  of  Mississippi  here,  but  I will  say  that  over  the  ob- 
jections of : Senator  Stesnnis  and  Senator  Eastland,  :ahd  over  what 
I had  assumed  to  be  the  objections  of  relatively  large  numbers  of 
highly  placed  people,  in  the  executive  arm  of  the  Goyernment,  and 
over  the  objections  ; p^  at  ' least  sonie  groups  iii  this  country  whom 
we  would  assume  to  have  , been  supi>ortive  of  the  Child  Develop- 
ment Group  in  Mississippi,  Mr.  Shriver  finally,  in  fact,  funded 
the  Child  Development  Group  of  Miississippi  once  again,- 

This  is  what  I call  a real  risk  operation  for  the  Office  of  Eco- 
—nohiic  Opportunity. 


^ I think  we  can  say  this:  No  other  department  in  the  Federal 
Government  would  have  done  this.  When  you  ask  the  question 
is  there  a disposition,  I lead  you  back  basically  to  the  political 
question,  "Can  there  be  a disposition?*’ 

Mr.  Neil  Davis  : In  cases  such  as  that,  where  you  are  going  1.0 
lose  those  two  votes  anyway s,  it  wouldn’t  be  quite  - as  risky. 
(Laughter.) 

The  CHAiRMAlsr : Are  there  any  :C  irther  questions?  (No  response.) 

Mr.  Bopne,  we  are  appreciative  of  your  coming  before  this 
Commission.  

Mr.  Boone  :_Thank  you  very  much. 

The  Chairman:  Next,  we  have  the  pleasure  of  calling  the  Hon- 
orable Ross  Davis,  of  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

Mr.  Davis.  . 

STATEMENT  OF  ROSS  DAVIS 

Mr.  Ross  Davis  ; Good  afternoon,  Mr,  Chairman,  and  Commis- 
sion.0i^s. 

I am  accompanied  on  my  right  by  Dr.  Robert  M.  Raune:.',  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce  for  Economic  Development  Plan- 
ning, and  on  my  left  by  Dr.  Martin  C.  _ McGuire,  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Program  Plans  and  Analysis.  ^ ^ 

‘Mr.  Chairman, jwith  your  permission  I will  summarize  from  this 
statement.  The  statement  acknowledges,,  obviously,  that  despite  the 
thrust  of  the  national*  growth  a.nd  prosperity  and  despite  the  effect 
of  many  government  and  private  programs  as  well,  a substantial 
portion  of  our  rural  population  has  not  participated  in  o'ur  general 
prosperity. 

It  also  acknowledges  that  the  costs  of  this  and  other  poverty 
are  substantial.  The  losses  from  lack  of  productivity  are  substantial 
and,  probably  more  important  when  viewing  the  cost  picture,  it 
recognizes  that  the  costs  of  intervening  to  assure  reasonable  pros- 
perity for  all  our  people  are.much  less  thaii  the  costs  of  doing  noth- 
ing and  paying  for  the  effects  of  poverty.  ^ j . 

Rural  poverty- is  distinctiive;^  perhaps,  but  it  does  not  stand  in 

isolation,  insulated  from  the  problems  of  the  cities. 

As  we  say,  and  yoi?.  discussed  it  yesterday,  I believe,  it  only  takes 
a bus  trip  to  change  rural  poor  to  urban  poor.  Therefore,  what 
happens  in  a rural  area,  then,  is  affected  by  what  happens  in  the 
economic  life  of  the  city,  the  county,  the  district,  and  the  State,  and 
.of  the  region  ^ ^ ■ . 

It  is  our  belief  that  the  answer  to  poverty,  rural  or  urban,  m a 
major  part  lies  in  our  business  and  industrial  growth,  how  it  fares 

and  where  it  goes,  i V , - i. 

Narrow  and  parochial  views  of  the  causes  and  effects  of  poverty 
must,  I believe,  ih  our  business  be  avoided  like  the  plague.  The 
proliferation  of  programs  to  treat  the  ever-increasing  symptoms 
of  poverty  are  at  best  confusing,  and  worst  disruptive  and 

counterproductive.  y . 

Ifr~as  'we  believe,  the  ultimate  solution  to  these  problems  lies  m 
increasing  the  efficiency  of  our‘  free  enterprise  economy  and  m 
achieving  a better  distribution  between  people  and  jobs  and^  stead- 
ily growing  ecorfomy,  then  we  urge  a most  broad  vievr  of  the  prob- 
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lems  of  poverty;  and  our  pro^ams,  the  attack  on  poverty, 
be  imaginative  and  comprehensive  in  the  complete  sense  of  the 
words,  and  highly  coordinated.  ^ ' 

In  our  judgment,  **band-aid’'  programs  will  not  solve  the  problem. 
So  much  for  the  summary  of  my  statement.  In  casting  a^ixt  f or 
ideas  on  how  we  might  help  this.  Commission,  we  thought  it  might 
be  useful  to  indicate  some  dimensions  of  the  poverty  problems,  rurm 
or  otherwise,  which  are  based  on  our  preliminary  and  tentative  EI>A 
experience,  and  perhaps  this  may  represent  a useful,  slightly  differ- 
ent, point  of  view  for  the  Commission. 

Let  me  get  into  it  by  the  risk  of  oversimplifying,  in  telling  you 
about  certain  aspects  of  our  program  and  how  we  have  approarfied 
our  efforts  to  come  up  with — hesitate  to  say  solution — ^but  a first 


First,  under  our  act,  we  have  a somewhat  inflexible  and  statutoi*y 
definition  of,  if  not  poverty,  at  least  problem  areas,  and  you 
remember  that  ours  is  the  regional  economic  development  approach. 

What  the  act  says,  again  keeping  it  simple,  where  unemployment 
in  a specific  area  exceeds  certain  figures,  6 percent,  then  this  by 
definition  is  a problem  area,  and  on^ our  maps  we  color  in  the  county, 
if  it  is  a county,  and  our  programs,  the  full  range  of  our  programs, 
are  available  to  this  area,  . _ _ . 

Another  example  of  this  classification  : If  this  particular 
real  estate  is  characterized  by  low  median  income,  -40  percent  below 
the  national  level,  this  then  becomes  another  definition  of  a prc^lem 
area^~aTid^we  draw  this  iiii  on  our  chains  and  the  full  range  of  our 
proj^am  is  available. 

We  have  at  least  seven  such  definitions,  certain  definitions  having 
to  do  with  out-migration,  which  is  closely  related  to  dow  income 

areas.  , . ..x- 

"We  have  Indians  and  so  forth.  But  let  us  sxick,  if  you  will,  with 
the  concept  of  unemployment  and  low  median  income.  Pursuing  the 
framework  of  our  act,  we  have  said  that  our  mission  in  very  simple 
terms  is  to  change  these  statistics  so  that  the  disparity  l^tween 
national  averages  and  the  average  prevailing  in;  J;hat  particiffar 
county  or  grou;^ng  of  counties  is  less  than  the  threshold  specified 

under  our  act.  . 

This  is  important  to  us  because  we  feel  that  we  need  a discipline, 
a measurable  objective  for  the  agency  to  carry  through  We  are 
engaged  in  economic  development;  and  everybody  knows  that  eco- 
nomic development  is  good  for  you,  and  therefore  under  this  ap- 
proach anything  you  do  that  assists  economic  development' is  by 

definition  good.  " , . . V , ^4- 

Well,  we  don’t  want  to  operate  that  way,  simpty  because  we  want 
to  set  up  standards  for  deciding  what  kinds  of  acti'/ities  are  effective. 
Our  basic  definition  of  effective  is  the  effect  on  the  statistics. 

One  other  point,  or  two  points : I -have  been  chided  back  at  the 
office  for  not  talking  about  people;  but  talking  about  statistics.  So 
let  it  be  clear  that  when  I am  talking  about  statistics,  I am  talking 
about  the  people  who  represent  statistics.  This  is  important  to  us, 
because  if  the  name  of  our  game  is  to  change  these  statistics,  then 
we  are  most  interested  in  those  activities  which  have  a direct  effect 
on  the  unemployed,  the  people  who  make  up  the  statistics.  There- 
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for^,  we  try  to  select  expenditure  activities  that  are  directly  coupled 
with,  employment  of  the  unemployed  in  this  particular  area. 

_ In  looking:  at  our  problem  from  a somewhat  abstract  point  of 
view,  and  probing  into  it,  we  began  to  get,  not  novel,  but  for  me 
and  perhaps  some  of  our  colleagues,  new  views  of  the  problem  and 
the  solution. 

To  reduce  unemployement  statistics  in  a specific  area,- you  can  do 
it  in  basically  t\vo  ways.  You  can  bring  jobs  into  that  area  and  put 
the  unemployed  into  them.  You  can  also  move  the  unemployed  out. 

In  either  event,  under  our  simplistic  approach,  the  problem  is 
solved.  What  this  did  was  get  us  intensely  interested  in  the  flow  of 
people  and  the  flow  of  business.  Where  are  people  going?  Where  is 
business  going?  And  are  these  two  things,  two  critical  elements, 
winding  up  in  the  right  or  wrong  places? 

What,  if  anything,  can  or  should  be  done  to  get  a better  and  more 
efficient  distribution  of  both  people'  (jobseekers,  if  you  will)  and 
business^  (jobs,  if  you  will)  ? 

W'e  did  some  projections  to  try  and  analyze  where  people  are 
going,  where  jobs  az'e  going,  and  what  is  going  to  happen  to  our 
so-called  problem  areas  between  now  and  1975.  We  thought,  and  I 
hope  you  ladies  and  gentlemen  will  agree,  that  it  might  be  of  inter- 
est to  this  Commission  to  show  you  some  of  our  tentative  conclu- 
sions, that  Mr.  McGuire  ahd  his ‘people 

hav<fe  d^^^:?aioped,  ' which  were  just  completed  withm  the  past  few 
dayS;  which  I hope  wdll  give  you  some  additional  insights  into  the 
scope  and  ra,nge  of -the  problem, 

' Perhaps  you  can  see  a linkage  between  the  problem  of  rural 
poverty  in  a very  narrow  sense  and  what  is  going  on  in  the  economy 
in  a broader  and  more  generali^d  sense,  and  perhaps  get  some  ideas 
about  how  the  efficiency  of  this  movement  can  be  improved^ 

Will  you  explain  what  we  have  here?  - 

Mr.  McGuire  : Can  you  see  it  all  right  ? 

To  expand  on  what  Mr.  Davis  said  for  just  a moment,  it  is  im- 
portant to  point  out  that  we  are  speaking  about  projections  for  the 
year  1975.  We  got  our  hands  on  some  brand  new  models  and' data 
for  making  economic  projections  of  employment,  income,  aiid  wages 
by  State  and  by  edunty,  and  we  add  to  that  the  reisults  of  a request 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  to  project  alternative  populations  to 
the  year  1975.  

I won't'  justify  the  reason  for  making  projections.  It  iis  a Govern- 
ment requirement.  It  is  pretty  self-explanatory.  I imagine  that  it 
would  be  interesting  to  any  agency  like' ourselves  to  know  if  we  are 
swimming  with  the  tide  of  economic  growth  and  development,  or 
against  it,  and  how  we  can  make  basic  economic  trends,  or  swim' 
with  theni.  _ . . 

If  you'  look  at  the  colored  areas: here,  the  green  and  the  blue  on 
this  map,  those  are  the  areas  that  were  qualified  basically  on  the 
grounds  of  low  income,  that  are  presently  qualified  for  our  assist- 
ance, because  of  low  income; 

These  areas  are  by  and  large— they  are  exclusively,  almost — rural 
poverty  areas.  The  difference  between  the  green  and  the  blue  is  that 
the  blue  represents  area^  which  qualify  because  their  income  is  40 
percent  of  the  national  median  family  income  or  less,  and  the  green 
areas  are  low  both  incomewise  and  populatiohwise. 


During  the  period  1950  to  1960,  they  lost  20  percent  of  their 
population. 

I will-lay  over  on  top  of  this  oiir  projections  for  the  year  1975.  In 
this  case,  the  most  important  assumption  to  remember  is  that  for 
malcing  this  projectiori  we  assumed  4 percent  national  unemploy- 
ment rate  from  now  to  1975.  ^ ^ - 

This  might  confirm  some  intuitive  opinions  that  you  have  in  3-^y 
event,  but  it  does  elevate,  and  it  is  interesting  to  us  because  it  did 
confirm'  the  intuition,  that  the  problem  of  low  income,  of  low  area 
by  area  I mean  basically  county,  of  low  county  income in  other 
words,  a poor  local,  and  here  rural,  economy — that  that  is  a long- 
term problem. 

We  cannot,  in  our  studies,  find  any  basic  trends  in  the  American 
economy  which-^  will  wipe  out  these  disparities,  the  spread  and  the 
distribution  of  median  family  incomes.  , ~ ^ 

The  reason  for  that  is  easy  to  explain,  and  possibly  most  ^sily 
explained . by  comparing  the  problems  of  rural  low  income  with  the 
other  problem  we  face  of  more  or  less\ urban  unemployment.  _ 
The  unemployment  problem  that  we  face  is  basically  one  on  the 
margin  of  the  economy.  It  may  be  5 percent  or  10  percent  unem- 
ployed at  the  most  in  a local  economy,  and  local  prog’'’'uns.  ^ ^ 

When  you  are  talking  about  low  income  in  areas,  me  problem  is 
the  whole  economy.  It  is  the  industrial  structure,  the  industrial  mix 
of  the  total  economy,  and  in  my  opinion  is  much  less  tractable  than 
the  problem  of  unemployment.  ^ j 

You  have  got  to  worry'  about  the  whole  economy  of  the  area,  ana 
you  cannot -just  worry  about  that  margin  of  5 percent  of  the  work 
force,  or' 10  percent.  I have  one  more  chart  I will  show  you  if 

you  wish.  “ . , , ^ 

Mr.  Gibson  : Before  you  remove  that,  what  we  see  there,  or  wnat: 
we  saw  before  the  overlay  was  put  there — were  all  of  the  presently 
eligible  counties  in  the  United  States?  ^ ^ ^ , 

M-r.  McGuire:  All  the  ones?  that  are  eligible  on  the  basis  of  low 

income  as  opposed  to  unemployment.  . ^ ^ i_i 

The  next  chart  has  to  do  with  unemployment.  But  the  problems 
are  Quite  separable  conceptually  and  statistically  • There  are  areas 
that  have  both— there  are,  rather,  few  areas  that  have— by _ar^  I 
mean  county— there  are  rather  few  counties  that  have,  in  the  United 
States,  both  low  median  family  incomes  and  high  unemployment. 

Mr.  Henderson:  I didn’t  Hear  your  testimony,  but  I would  have 
to  challenge  that  ‘‘very  few.” 

Mr.  McGuire  : Very  few  ? 

Mr.  Henderson  : I won’t  pursue  it_at  the  moment. 

Mr. V Cass:  I think  it  is  a good  point. ^ 

Mr-  Gibson  : It  is  a very  relevant  point.  ^ ^ ^ ' . 

Mr.  Neiu  Davis  : It  is  a relevant  point,  and  I think  it  is  of  interest 

to  the  Commission.  ^ • 

Mr.  RauNER:  I will  supply  a report  by  a predecessor  agency  in 
this  way,  by  taking  the  1960  census  data  for  the  300  worst  counties 
in  the  country  ranked  iii  the  order  of  median  family  income,  that  is 
the  lowest  median 'family  income  at  the  top  of  the  list  ^and  going 
down  300..  of  them  j and  taking  the  300  worst  counties  in  the  country 
in  terms  of 'their  unemployment  rates,  that  is  to  say,  the  highest 
unemployment  rate  at  the  top  and  on  down  the  300 — -our  question  is, 
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how  many,  counties  do  you  think  are  common  to  both  those  two  lists. 
Make  a guess. 

Mr.  Henderson  : I know  something  about  how  many  it  would  be, 
and  when  you  say  very  few,  I would  say,  for  example.,  that  I could 

name  a hundred  counties  with  high  unemployment  rat^  and  having 


Mr.  Rauner  (interrupting)  : There  were  exactly  30  counties  that 
were  common  to  both  lists. 

Mr.  Henderson:  What  did  you  refer  to  as  low  income? 

Mr.  Rauner  : The  lowest  income  the  census  showed,  a figure  like 
$1,380  per  family  in  a county. 

Mr.  Rudder  : In  other  words,  you  took  the  300  counties  having  the 
lowest  income? 

Mr.  Rauner:  Xes. 

Mr.  Henderson  : If  the  low’-est  income  was  $1,000,  you  took  thr.t 
$1,000  aa  your  index? 

Mr.  Rauner:  County  X,  $1,000,  and  so  on  through  aJist  of  EOO 
counties. 

Mr.  Henderson : What  was  the  top  income  in  those  counties? 

Mr.  McGuire  : About  -$2,000.' 

Mr.  Henderson:  Out  of  the  top  $2,000,  300  counties,  that  there 
was  very  little  unemployment;  that  is  your  conclusion? 

Mr.  Rauner  : I am  saying  that  the  unemployment  rate  was  not 
very  high  in  the  low  income  counties. 

Mr.  Henderson : What  would  you  say  was  ‘'very  high”? 

Mr.  Rauner:  Not  substantial— — — 

Mr.  Henderson  (interrupting)  : Give  me  a figure.  What  statis- 
ti car  measure  you  are  using,;  what  unemployment  rate  are  you 
using  when  you  say  it  was  not  high? 

Mr.  Rauner:  Well,  let  me  see.  I don't  have  the  figure  in  mind, 
but  I would  say  not  above  8 or  10  percent. 

Mr.  Henderson:  My  God,  how  niuch  more  do  you  want? 

Mr.  Rauner:  The  300  worst  counties  with  the  worst  unemploy- 
ment rate  started  at  30  percent. 

Mr.  McGuire  ; We  are  not  judging  what  is  good.  This  is' meant 
to  be  a factual  statement  with  no  value  judgment  at  all- — A factual 
statement  that  the  worst  counties  by  median  income,  and  the 
worst  counties  with  high  unemployment  are  by  and  large  different 
geographical  areas. 

Mr.  Henderson  : You  said  there  were  very  few  counties  with 
low  income  and  high  unemployment  rates  at  the  same  time. 

Mr.  McGuire  ; I should  have  said  relatively  low.  1 left  a word 
"oiit. 

Mr.  Lawrence  Davis  : There  is  no  point  in  laboring  it. 

Mrl  Henderson  : The  other  ^ point  I want  to  make  very  quickly 
is — -of  course,  the  issue.^  here  is  whether  you  used  measured  un- 
employment. 

Mr.  Ross  Davis:  We  take  whatever  the  Bureau 

Mr.  Henderson  (interrupting)  : This  has  to  be  brought  out. 

Mr.  Gallegos  ; I wonder  about  such  factors  as  family  income 
versus  a.n  individual  breadwinner's  income.  The  factor  of  rpieas- 
ured  unemployment,  many  jobs  are  not  covered  under  unemploy- 
ment insurance  laws,  and  there  is  a question  of^the  size  of  the 
family. 
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According^  to  your  map  there,  along  the  Southwest,  there  are 
virtually  no  counties  covered,  other  than  a few  in  the  South. 

Mr.  McGuike:  What  you  see  there  right  now  represents  the 
counties  that  are  qualified  on  the  basis  of  law . today.  We  don't 
mean  to  say  that  they  may  not  be  poor,  but  we  do  mean  to  say 
that  they  are  not  qualified  on  a legal  basis. 

Mr.  Ross  Davis  : These  are  the  very  poor  counties  where  we 
worlc. 

Mr.  Gibson  : It  also  talks  about  the  people  we  are  talking  about, 
minorities  in  a much  larger  population,  which  would  not  statis- 
tically bring  that  county  into  these  categories. 

Mr.  Bonnen:  Your  county  statistics  blur  that. 

Mr.  McGuire  : Some  cities  are  in  here.  There  is  poverty  in  them, 
but  the  statistics  of  the  city  blur  the  poverty. 

Mr.  Brooks  : This  should  tie  in  to  employment  to  some  extent, 
underemployment.  You  have  many  people  working,  but  they  don't 
make  very  much. 

Mr.  Ross  Davis:  There  are  two  separate  and  distinct  problems. 
You  don't  run  low  income  type  programs  to  cure  unemployment. 

The  Chairman  (Mr.  Henderson)  : Your  data  on  unemployment 
was  taken  from  the  monthly  reports,  from  the  Labor  Department 
reporte,  or  were  they  taken  from  the  census  just  like  the  income 
data  ? 

Mr.  Rauner:  What  I was  talking  about  was  from  the  census. 

Th&  Chairman:  'This  distorts  the  whole  thing. 

Mr.  Ross  Davis  : I represent  the  Department  of  Commerce,  but 
the  data  we  have  available— — - 

The  Chairman  (interrupting)  : Mr.  Davis,  in  other  words,  if 
you  use  I960  unemployment  data  provided  by  the  1960  census,  all 
of  us  know  that  is  unemployment  at  a particular  day. 

Mr.  Ross  Davis  : We_also  understand  the  distinction. 

The  Chairman:  I challenge  this  statement  that  there  are  very 
few  counties  that  have  low  income  and  high  unemployment  rates. 

Mr.  Rauner:  You  won't  belieye  it,  but  it  is  true  when  we  make 
the  same  comparison,  when  we  compare  unemployment  rates 
reported  through  the  states 

The  Chairman  (interrupting)  : Which  includes  only  insured 
unemployment. 

Mr.  Rauner:  But  it  has  an  adjustment  to  include  the  uninsured. 

Mr.  Gibson  : Can  I submit  that  much  of  the  testimony  that  we 
have  heard  says  that  many  of  the  areas  we  are  discussing  contain 
■only  the  very  young  and  very  old  of  the  population  that  wo  are 
talking  about?  The  elderly  are  libt  counted  in  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment's statistics,  the  family  incomes  will  be  shown  as  low,  but 
they  will  not  be  shown  as  unemployed,  whereas  the  population 
which  has  migrated  from  those  areas  into  the  urban  areas  will 
be  shown  as  unemployed. 

Mr.  McGuire  : -That  is  a good  point. 

Mrs.  Jackson  : I am  interested  in  the  last  one.  What  is  the  pink? 

Mr.  McGuire':  First  of  all,  they  show  our  projections  of  which 
areas  of  the  country  in  the  year  1975  will  have  low  incomes  by 
the  same  criteria 

Mr.  Rudder  (interrupting)  : In  other  words,  your  pink  is  the 
prediction  for  1975? 
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JVlr.  McGUIBB  : Yes.  Let  me  make  it  clear  that  this  is  relative 
income.  Between  now  and  1975,  the  median  famiily  income  in  this 
country  will  rise  by  about  30  percent.  So  if  we  took  1960  income 
standards,  by  1975  no  one  will  be  poor  by  1960  standards,  or 
relatively  speaking*.  Very  few  people  will  be  poor  by  today's 
standards. 

But  by  . 19-75  standards,  there  will  be,  relatively  speaking,  more 
people,  more  areas  with  more  people  living  in  them. 

Mr.  Rudder:  What  you  are  saying  is  tl<at  you  are  not  going  to 
change  the  map  much  by  1975. 

Mr.  McGuire:  I am  not  saying  we  are  not. 

Mr.  Rudder:  We  are  not,  speaking  of  us  as  a people. 

Mr.  McGuire:  As  a national  question,  in  and  of  itself,  we  won’t 
change  the  map. 

Mr.  Ross  Davis  : Unless  something  is  done.  It  is  a statements 
of  the  problem,  and  if  is  a statement  of  the  worst  part  of  the 
problem. 

Mr.  Gibson  : An  increasing  dispari^s  ' 

Mr.  Rudder:^  Should  we  lift  up  this  area  in  here  (indicating) 
and  people  begin  to  make  more  money  and  demand  more  money 
and  so  on,  would  not  the  ,**haves*'  of  today  siphon  the  abilities  off 
and  still  leave  US  in  a relative  position  ? - 

Mr.  McGuire:  That's  asking  for  an  opinion,  I am  afraid.  I 
can't,  answer  that  with  any  hard  facte. 

Mr.  Rudder:  What  would  be  your  opinion? 

Mr.  McGuire:  It  is*  something  I would  be'worried  about,  also.- 
“By  the  way,  I think  it  is  a question  that  can  be  answered  with 
factual  analysis,  and  if  this  were  18  months  from  now,  maybe  I 
would  have,  an  answer.,  , 

We  are  working  bn  migration,  and  the  terminals  of  migration. 
There  is  a lot  of  very  interesting  work  j ust  about  to  come  to 
fruition  in  this  area. 

Mr.  Rudder:  Does  anyone  else  have  anything  on  the  map?  ' 

Mr.  GalleCos  : I think  you  stated  this  represented  the  300  worst 
counties. 

Mr. . McGuire  : No,  sir,  that  was  in  connection  with  the  state- 
nient  I made  that  there  are  relatively  few  counties  that  have  both 
high  unemployment  and:  low  median  family  income,  and  then 
Mr.  Rauner,  by  backing  me  up,  we  had  taken  the  worst  300  by 
unemploy meht  standards  and  the  worst  by  income  standards,  and 
Mr.  Henderson,  he  said, ; ‘*What  do.  you  mean  by  low  income?" 
and  the  300  low  income  counties,  the  best  one  off  of  those  300 
was  the  one  where  the  highest  income  is  about  $2,000.  - 

Mr.  Rudder  : Let  me  ask  you  the  $64  qu^tion : Which  is  better, 
to  ha.ve  30  percent  unemployment  with  high  income,  or  those 
300  counties  with  aVlow  income  and  everybody  employed  ? 

Mr,  McGttiRE : I am  very  glad  you  asked  me  t^^ 

Mr.  Ross  DAVte  J We  are  locked  in  a struggle  bn  that  very  issue. 

Mr . Rauner  : If  we  knbw  the  answ  we  wouldn't  be  here- 

Mr.  Rudder:  We  are  seeking  that  ; answer. 

McGuire  : Not  only  ^ not  only  EDA,  but  all 

agencies  when  they ^^^^  s and  select  projects  or  fund 

plans,  pr  / if ^ they  in  any',  way  spend  substantial  sums  of  money, 
they  implicitly  make  that  judgment  about  which  is  worse  than 
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and  sl**mich®money*in^he“^^^  Wnd  of  area 

involved.  M the  other,  so  there  is  an  implicit  judgme^ 

worthwhile  studying  to  make  it  more  explicit.  I 

Mr.-  pa^cular  question, 

there?  of  the  300  counties,  how  many  do  you  have 

250*pmKS“-  200  there,  and  there  are  about 

Yesf®*®  ^ 

Mr:  BMo^- the  map?  , 

argument  that  one  ^ th?reasonsv^*hTv”*'  **“®  heeh  an 

people  on  the  bottom  of  th^lwlflevel 

the  market-  Whether  it  is  true  m*  «nf  themselves  out  of 

you  have  to  take  a look  at  to  ^ee  5!  that  I think 

ow^*i)5sona?bpinto^,^and*p^^  stetement  of  my 

Commerce?  ■ ^ prooahiy  that  of  the  Department  of 

we  have  in^our^ ^^a^definTtf^^?the  statistics  and  people, 

the  median  income  is  40  percent  of  says  that  when 

place  where  weryhody  had^Wg^er  income*lC’®Ko®  poverty  in  a 
national  Average;  ^ ^ ke  50  percent  of  the 

st^stic^e  have  and  the 
could  move  to  the  pther  one^  ^ better  distribution. 

made  available  to  this 

Start  Off  4rth^he  arels'^SL  unenmloymerit.  We.  can 

Becember  of  1966, 

or  firreater.  icfine  high  unemploymeh/ds  le^^  defined,  6 percent 

Defined  where? 

The  our  agency. 

hiJh*‘uSKeirt®ar^-I*tt^^^  I refer  to  the 

When  vrti. Jv,^  t tnean  ^ 6 neater 

i8  tlm“he-  h^  >rH??  employment 

or  the  numbe^of%loplhd8  ***®  number  of  people, 

two  sides  .of  the  S^e  cSn  number  of  jobs.  The 

ahead,  as  we  are,  then  thl  aueatiVm  rw^  “*'®  trying  to  look 

«pmg,  because  we  know  that  milllohs  an^mfiliSJI  ft  n^iv  jobs  - 
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decade,  and  where  are  the  people  going,  and 
same  place,  or^  roughly  speaking  so? 

method,  t^t  I tiSn^arf  rel^o^SXv  relSfh???^t^®*  economic 

the  jobs  ar^going.  J^easonably  reliable  for  projecting  where 

today?^^^^*  map  represents  where  the  unemployment  is 

T^at  is  right.  This  is  where  you  might  say  there 
iobs^r^i'^eopte.  “>  number  of  jobs,  or  tpo  few 

We  have  some  new  work  that  has  just  come  out  within  the  last 
year  which  we  developed  for  projecting  where  the  jobs  are  <roin«r 

Bureau  of  the  Census  to^m^ 
of  where  the  population  is  going 
We  don't  have  any  really  good  methods  as  yet  :for  ^edic^^ 

will  move  on  a county-by-countv  basis  This  is 
again  something  that  probably  will  be  avaifable  in  a yl^r. 

able  to  just  precisely  match  up  jobs  "with  people 
where  the  people  are,  we  asked  ourselves 

ihe  fo^aZr^%TJ ! the%bs  incr4s“?fsSS-“ha“ 

iSlrfas^fastoS  where  is  the  population 

We  came  to  two  conclusions.  The  first  that  shouldn't  reallv 

the*’Sun^^ob^  " *"  the  West,  the  souttwesteS  part  of 

have  been,  and  will  continue  to  increase 
dtr^tionf”  That  is  why  a lot  of  people  move  in  that 

althoutrtf  came  to  that  is  not  so  obvious, 

citils  ?f  IS  intuitivel^y  supportable,  is  tha^:  in  the  biggest 

cities  of.  America,  the  population  of  the  labor  force  is  erowin^ 

oppo?tuStill  to^fiTow,  much  faster  than  employmeS 

jo&e  in  th;  growing  faster,  than 

untefs  ?omethhS®chan^^^  *"  get  worse 

* ^I^dring  the  decade  from  1960  to  1960  Iar*?^<» 
numb^s  of  people  migrated  to  the  central  cities.  BioIojrfiSj 

the  labor  forc2  in  1976^ 

, what  we  have  here,  I have  been  a little  intricate 

here,  because  I do  not  want  you  to  think  we  are  predicting  parti 

3hirt^aS^^i?’^hat^{:^*^^^  “ '?  labeled  tharwirfA  a kiS"o^ 

sno^nana,  nut  What  this  shows  is  area  where  population  is  irrow 
m^aster  than^obs,  and  by  the  biggest  factor.  / 

^®^*^ties  of  the  country  in  that  sense  are  these 
^(indicating).  Now,  do  you  follow  me?  That  is  whme®the  nonul? 
tion  groyrth  IS  higher  than  the  Job  growth.  tne  popu.a- 

«,  V ^ to  pin  me  down  on  this  for  any  one  nartit- 

^ sets  and  ^oups  there  is  much  more 

®P®^hing,  this  area  in  here,  it  looks  like  tlie  problem 

jobs  *^iircoSS^^Si®A«®^  number  of 

mos,  will  continue  in  Appalachia,  and  it  looks  down  hi»re  in  the 

O^^SJ's  and  along  here,  this  eastern  seaboard.  *" 

Of  course,  we  don’t  have  anything  out  here,  because  the  un- 
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employment  that  exists  in  California  is  just  because  people  are 
g’oing'  there  too  fast  for  the  uumber  of  jobs  that  are  being 

Mr.  Ross  Davis:  That  is  changing  under  this  projection. 

Mr,  McGumE:  Again,  this  just  shows  the  areas  in  which  the 
population  is  growing  much  faster  than  the  number  of  jobs. 

Mr,  Rudder:  Do  you  have  a graph  showing  where  the  jobs  are 

going  to  be?  . ^ 

Mr,  McGuire:  No,  I don’t.  The  next  one  shows  the  worst 
We  want  to  look  at  the  next  250,  the  jobs  are  already  in  here,  ^is 
is  ratio  of  population  growth  to  job  growth.  If  that  is  high,  it  is 

bad  for  an  area.  , i i 

Mr.  Ross  Davis:  These  are  the  areas  where  the  unbalance  be- 
tween jobs  and  population  is  worst.  _ 

Mr,  McGuire  : These  are  the  people — -where  the  people  either 
have  to  move  out  of  J or  many  more  jobs  have  to  move  to.  Look  at 
the  green  spots,  You  can  see  them  on  both- 

Mr.  Lawrence  Davis  (interrupting)  : Could  I ask  a question: 
Does  that  mean  that  where  population  is  increasing  fas^  that  the 
rate  of  jobs  is  not  increasing  as  fast  as  the  rate  of  jobs  in  other 
places,  or  lust  because  the  population  is  increasing  so  much  fastw? 

Mr,  Mc&uniE : Roughly  speaking,  the  normal  population  growth 
is  about  the  same  in  any  collection  of  counties.  Death  rates  are 
pretty  close  around  the  country,  and  birth  rates  are  pretty  close, 
so  normal  population,  biological  population  growth  isn’t  very  dis- 
similar, for  these  kinds  of  rough  projections. 

Mr.  Ross  Davis:  This  is  migration. 

Mr.  McGuire  : I should  start  on  this  once  again. 

Mr.  Rudder:  No.  ■ . ^ 

Mr.  LAWRENCE  Davis:  My  point  is  this.  Maybe  jobs  arc  in- 
creasing in  California  and  increasing  in  Michigan,  but  more 

people  are  going  to  California , ^ 

Mr.  McGuii®  (interrupting)  : So  their  jobs  will  have  to  in- 
& lo^  fibster# 

Mr.  Rudder  : That  brings  me  to  a problem.  You  have  all  th^e 
sheets,  statistics,  and  you  show  where  the  jobs  are  going  to  be. 
What  are  you  going  to  do  now  to  bring  these  balances  together, 
whether  it  is  where  they  live,  or  movement,  or  what  ai^  you 
going  to  do?  ...  . 

Mr.  Ross  Davis  : Well,  it  seems  to  me— what  this  says  to  me 
simply  is  this,  that  we  have  to  provide  alternatives  to  present 
migratory  patterns,  particularly  with  people  and  with  industry. 

People  are  moving  into  cities,  and  the  cities  can’t  absorb  their 
people  jobwise.  Therefore,  by  creating  alternatives,  either  jobs 
in  the  rural  areas  or  jobs  in  intermediate  areas,  you  get  a better 

distribution,  and — — / « ^ 

Mr.  Rudder  (interrupting):  What  are  your  plans?  What  do 

you.plan.to  do?  _ 

Mr.  Ross  Davis:  We  have  one  integral  part,^  grouping  of  rural 
areas  in  to  regions  with  growth  centers,  and  it  is  our  hope  that 
this  particular  arrangement  and  activities  that  stem  from  it  may 
provide  the  kinds  of  alternatives  we  need.  People  don’t  have*  to 
traveh  to  the  wrong  places  to  get  whatever  it  is  they  want,  and 
this  basically  is  the  theory  that  is  built  into  our  Act.  It  says  that 
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you  have  to  group  places,  group  the  basic  unit,  area  or  county, 
basicany,  into  larger  units  vath  more  growth  potential,  grouped 
around  cities  or  incipient  cities,  and  this  is  a growth  unit,  shall 
we  say,  and  you  solve  the  problem  of  unemployment  in  this  par- 
ticular unit  by  providing  jobs  in  the  center  of  the  unit,  if  that  is 
where  it  is. 

Mr.  Rudder:  Do  you  have  such  a plan? 

Ross  Davis:  Yes,  sir.  W^e  have  about  TO  of  these  things  in 
the  works.  The  Appalachia  program,  which  is  somewhat  independ- 
ent  of  our  effort,  also  has  the  same  concept  as  part  of  the  plan- 
ning. We  are  also  concerned  with  regional  groupings,  multi-State 
grouping^,  such  as  represented  by  Appalachia',  but  more  on  an 
economic  basis. 

We  Imve  five  of  those  pretty  well  along,  and  there  may  be  others. 
^ Judder:  Suppose  we  go  ahead  with  Mr.  Davis  and  let  him 
fiiiish  ms  testimony,  and  v/e  will  come  back  to  the  questions. 

T Ross  Davis:  Well,  I think  I have  finished,  Mr.  Chairman, 
^.^bought  perhaps  thc^e  charts  would  show  you*  a different  dimen- 
sion to  the  problem,  and  I hope  it  was  helpful. 

Mr.  Rudder  : Mr.  Bonnen  had  a question. 

- Mr.  Bonnen:  I want  to  compliment  you.  We  had  an  earlier 
question  of  whether  anybody  w^  trying  to  look  at  these  problems 
in  terms  of  where  they  were  going  to  be  in  the  future,  rather  than 
waiting  till  they  were  there  and  going  at  it  in  a curative  way  rather 
than  a preventive  way.  ^ 

I^t  me  ask,  apropos  the  migration  problem,  we  had  a lot  of 
t^timony  omdetails  of  this,  and  it  is  a very  complex  one  about 
which  we  know  relatively  little,  and  one  of  the  basic  issues  in- 
>^lved'in  where  you  provide  the  services  along  those  migration 
streams  turns  on  the^  question  of  the  relative  social  costs. 

• you  have 'anything  that  would  be  of  value  to  this  Commission 
m^its  deliberations  in  the  way  of  results^  analyzing  the  difference 
between  ^pnvate.  and  social  costs  in  the  cities  and  in  rural  areas 
for  providing  various  social  services  that  are  necessary  to  success- 
ful-migration and  employment  training? 

MivORoss  Davis  : If  I understand  correctly,  at  the  moment  noth- 
ing,  but  we  do  have  some  research  work  going  forward  which 

may  gpive  us  some  help  on  that  particular  point. 

^Mr.^McGuiRE  : There  is  a study  recently  done  by  the  Institute 

I^fense  Analyses  that  might  be  of  interest  to  the  Commission 
in  that  regard.  It  gives  costs  of  raising  income  and  reducing 
unemployment  by  a variety  of  means,  different  Government 
programs.  ^ 

You  could  get  that  from  Dr.  William  Niskanen. 

Mr.  Bonnen  : You  can  appreciate  that  when  you  are  trying  to 
formulate  recommendations  or  suggest  policies  on  what  do  you  do 
a^ut  these  kinds  of  migration  flows,  which  represent  certain 
kinds  of  social  problems,  political  pressures,  and  the  substantive 
facts  that  you  face,  these  various  things  are  very  vital. 

* -You  need  to  know. 

Ross  Davis  ; Indeed  they  are.  Our  agency  is  fairly  heavily  ' 
engaged^in  terms  of  resources,  in  such  things  as  financing  public" 
works,  but  I really  think  that  the  high  payoff  activities  of  our 
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agency  today  are  in  this  kind'^  of  analysis,  and  I hope,  we  can 
continue  to  put  emphasis  on  this  activity.  • 

I think j any  agency  can.  build  sewers  and  water  lines,  which  is 
not  to  say  I want  to  get  ;out  of  that  business  because  it  is  impor- 
tarit  to  what  we  are  doing,  but  it  is  my  feeling  that  much  of  the 
expenditures  that  are  going  forward  under  the  banner  of  economic 
development  and  poverty  are  wasted,  not  in  the  sense  that  what 
you  are  buying  is  not  respectable,  but  wasted  in  the  sense  that  the 
return  on  what  you  are  bujdng  is  a lot  less,  very  substantially  less, 
than  what  you  could  buy  if  you  knew  a lot  more  about  what  you 
are  doing,  and  we  still  don’t  know  very  much. - 

Mr.  RxJDbER:  Mr.  Gallegos?  ^ 

Mr.  GalIiEGOS  : Yes.  You  indicated  a^  simplistic  view  on  rural 
.-  problems  indicated  bringirig  industry  in.  Gan  yoii  comment  on 
whether  or  not  you  s^  the  growth  factor  taking  pi  ace  throughout 

the  development  of,  when  we  talk  about  bringing  "industry  in^  or 

expanding  the  economy,  whether  you ^ see  i?reater  hope  of  trying 
-•-to  briiig  industiy  into  regions,^ develop  greater  tools  . 
to  develop  small  local  businesses  from - within  the  region  and  the 
role  of  paCrticipation  of  people  so  it  is  not  j ust  the  established 
political-economic  forces  of  a region  that  will  determine  what  will 

Mr.  RosSj*i>AVIs  : Perhaps  this  is  a;  responsive  answer.  1 hope 
it  is  helpful;  -There  must  be  some  , basic  laws,  economic  laws,  that 
you  can’t  fight,  and  some  things  are  not  susceptible  to  economic 

•growth,  ^ 

The  Chairman  (Mr.  Rudder)  l ist’s  come  back;  to  yo^  state- 


ment. 

Mr.  Ross  Davis:  Ir started  to  say  that  these,  at  least  abstractly,, 

I can^wisualize  a place  that  is  not  susceptible  to? the  expansipn  of 
the  ecopomy,  ;and  if  a-hythirig  is  going  to  be  done  for  the  people 
in  that  place,  then  R niust  be  done  in-rrelatioii  to  some  larger  unit 
which  does  have  potential  forv  expansion.:  - i ? - . 

So  T say  that, we  must  have  that  potential  for  success  before  we? 
commit burselyes  to  activities  and  expenditures  in  a!  place.-- 

f am  not  sure  that  is'  a mcEihingful  pule,  because  , it  would  be 
pretty  hard  to  identify  a place  that  you  could  say  categorically 
has  no  growth  potential,  for  with  many  of  the  places  with  which 
■ we  are-concerned  I think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  things  can  be  done. 
Then,  the  next  question  is,;  wbat  will  you  be  able  to  mobilize^  to 
get  whatever  can  be  done,  actually  done?  ^ _ 

\ Another  w about  this  is.  that  you  are  t^y^S  to 

chang^  a place;  It  is  my  strong  f eelihg-f hat  you  cannot  phange 
places  unless  the  people»  at  least  a significant  portion  of  the  peo- 
^plepWS'-ht- tha- place, ;to -Change.':  ■ 

^ Therefore,  invplyed  in  the  process  of  getting  peo- 

pie  to  voice « aspirations  for ? theip,, place  an d bring  about  changes 
: that  i- will  accomplish  the  aspirations.-  , .y:  - v' ' •_•  ■■ . ; • . y j; ' 

Mr.  GALLEjobs : Is  this  coming  about  in  the  regional  development 

plans?  ; ' y, . . /y  ^ 

Mp  Ross  Davis  : ,Y es.  Orie  of  the  important-  aspects  of  the 

“ f egioiial ; and  district  developments-  plans — but  it  is  true  of  any 
place-  wbwofk-rr-is  the  the  cultivation  of,  if  ;you‘W’ih»  the  group  and 
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the  community  that  is  g-oing‘.  to,  in  effect,  demand  this  chancre,  and 
we  can’t  do  it  from  the  outside.  - ~ 

We  have  resources,  we  have  some  ideas,  maybe,  but  the  place 
must  have  the  desire,  and  that  will  be  the  first  step. 

_ Mr.  GaLiDEGOS  : The  enabling  legislation  that  sets  you  up,  does 
it  provide  for  that? 

_ Mr.  Ross  Davis  : In  this  sense,  that  ho”  ai*ea  is- eligible  unless 
it  files  with  us  an  updated^ecohomie  plan ' periodicallyr- Somebody 
must  get  inyolve^d  tb  accomplish  that. 

The  question  is,  what  further  involvement  do  we  require  on 
the  part  of  the  community  before  we  come  in,  and  I think  that 
we  have  to  have  increasing  disciplines  ourselves  in  this  respect. 

W^e  must  not  take  the  plan  which  might  be  done,  by  a contractor 
aiid  say,  “Okay,  you’ve  got  that  requirement,  let’s  go.”  It  has  to 
come  up  , there.  ^ , — r - 

The  G|IAIRMAN  ;- Mr.  Gibson  ? ^ 

"Mr.  GIbson  : Mr.  'Davis,  I begin  to  be-  concerned  that  for  our 
purposes^the'^^^p^^  that  we  are  looking  at— there  is  a very 

uasic  deficiency  in  the  legislation  and  in  the  program  of  EDA  which 
we  should  discuss,  because  there  might  b's  something  in  our  delib- 
erations that  might  bo  helpful.  1 ^ . 

- I think  you’  characterized  it  when  you  said  you  deal  in  statistics, 
the  phrase  you  used.  If,  for  instance,  we  say  that  the  cutoff  point 
is  6 percent  unemployment,  andjyou  go  into  an  area  where  there 
^ is  12  or  15  percent  Unemployed,  and  tixe  various  resources  of  -the 
EDA  are  brpught  in;  public  works,.;,buyiness  l6ansi  and/so  forth;; 
and  you  get  some  plants  attracted  and  iii=  operation  and  you  reduce 
nnemploynient,  Iithih  that  some  of  the  dangers  of  area  devel-r 
opment  as  opposed  to  people  ’ development  coul#  leave  /that  very  " 
population  you  went  in  there  to  serve  uritouched;*  ^ ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  - 

I have  observed  this  in  some  communities  myself.  The  kinds  of 
skills  are  not  immediafely  available.  By  the  tirhel  people  start 
training,  other  people  have  moved  in;  taken  those  jobs.  You 
get  an  increase  in  population,  moving  in  for  those  jobs^  you  get  a 
statistical  decrease  in  unemployment,  but  the  people  you  wanted 
to  help  are  untouched.  . 

. So.  in  thisi  operation  we  are  talking  about,  the  unskilled  popula- 
tion is  not  developed  in  the  concept'  of  economic  development  that 
we  have.  This,  to  me,,  is  at  the  heart  of  the  kind  of  concern  that 
we  .would  lik^  to  discuss  with.  you,'l.because  apparently  we  want 
to  recommend  to  soriiebody  something  that  gets  at  this. 

Mr.  Ross  Davis  : This  is  why  we  have  established  as  one  of 
pur  ba;sic  c3C’iteria  that  we  are  interested  in  projects  that  will  pro- 
vide direct  employment  for  th^  unemployed,  as  distinguished,  how, 
from  projects  , which  generally'  enhance  the  stren^h  of  the 
■ economy.'.  ^ -.V  ' 

Gur  priority  goes  to:  the-first:  You  get  into  a kind  of  invidious 
argument,  because-^thisimeans  that  we.  give  low  prior ity  to  capital  ‘ 
incentive  projects,  so  some  of  rtiy  sophisticated  friends  Say;  -"Well, 

you  know,  you  are  really  running  a poverty  program ; you  are  mot 
runningmn  econdmic/rde’s^lopment  program:.*’ / ' ■ h 

in  the:first  place;  our  approach-  is  not  a as  all . 

^ we  have  very  lira 


behooves  us  to  use  our  resources  in  a way  that  will  niost  direiji^ly 
affect  the  circumstances  of  the  people  that  brought  us  into 
place-in  the  first  place.  ^ 

So  where  you  have  a- company  that  wants  to  open  a new  facility 
right  in  the  heart  of  an  area  that  we  are  concerned  with/  but  tl^at 
company  is  only  going  to_employ  a handful^  of  these  people,  or  XiO^e 
of  them;  it  is  going. to  bring  in  trained  people  from  the  outside; 
it  will  help  the  economy,  but  this  is  not  a high  priority  project 
from  our  point  of  view  where  we  stand  today. 

I should  have  a rural  example  for  you,  but  in  pakland---wh^re 
we  came  in  there,  we  said  that  our  expenditures  were  goin^  to 
be  coupled  with  agreements  having  to  do  with  employment  pl^Jis, 
that  the  projects  we  were  interested  in  were^- the  projects  wh*eh 
would  employ  the  hard  core  out  of  the  ghettos^and  involve.,  man- 
agement that  ' was  prepared  to  agree  with'  us  that  they  wo^ld 
undertake  specific  and  costly  programs  for  the  training  , and 
recruitment  and  all  the  other  things  required  to  get  at 
people.  ’ 

So  we  are  conscious  of  that  problem.  There  is  no  question  at>Qut 

Mr.  Henderson  : To  what  extent  do  you  cooperate  with  0^0 
in  their  programs,  between  your  program  and  their  programs? 

Mr.  Ross  T> AVIS : W e feel  that  cooperation  with  all  Go vernm^nt 

agencies,  including  OEOr—r“  ' 

Mr.  Henderson  (interrupting)  : You  said  somebody  acciJSed" 
you  of  running  a poverty  program.  I was  wondering  if  you  \yere 
apologizing  dr  not.  v ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Mr.  Ross  Davis  : ^No,  I am  not  apologizing.  I don’t  think  they 
underst»nd  the  dynamics  of  the  economic  development.  I would 
say  ydii  j can’t  get  economic  ' development  until  you  ^ ^Otye  somo  of 
the  social  issues.  ' • - - 

- Tho  Chairman  : We  hav^s:  time  Yor  one  more  question. 

’ Dr.>Ford?-  - '-  -vr'  ; ^ 

Mr.  Ford:  Let  nie  ask  you  a quick  one.  ^ _ 

Following  up  directly  On  this  cooperation  with  OEO,  since  they 
seem  to  be  moving  to  district  development  plans,  too,  and  I khow 
in  Kentucky  we  have  been  on  this  district  kick  for  some  time,  dnd 
we  have  districts  overlapping  distridts,:  and  there  are  a number  of 
them  th^:t  seem  to  involve  the  same  people.  . . ; 

To  what  extent  are  you  cooperating  with  OEO  and  other  agen- 
cies in  arriving  at  some  common  description  of  what  your  dis- 
tricts; are?--^‘^V‘^-;--'-^'--'''^  - r;’'  V; 

Mr.  Ross  ■ Davis  : We;  are  very ^ awax  e of  the  iproblemi^^  ■ ^ 
Second,  we  try  hard  noirfb  impo'serahy  unnecessary  and-  additi'oual 
rules  or  criterid^^  particularly  in  the  district  thing.  We  hope  these 
will  be  reconcile  at  the  State  level.  . 

It'  seemsi  to  nie  that  the  kind  of  cooperative:  effort  that  is  .n^eeg- 
saty  toido^this  job  can  be  done  b when  all  the  i^gencies  ; ket. 
togetKer  and  view  the  the  same  light.  This  is  bur  idea 

“Ofteoordihation;v-i-;st;:;v:^-r-r  ;•  ' 

Mr.vFORD  : Would  you  say  it  \\dll  ever  be  done?  , 

M : We  are  moving  very  rapidly  on  this  now,  a 

matter  of  facti 


Mr.  Ross  I>AVIS : Let  me  tell  you  again,  hopefully  we  are  trying 
to  organize  a government  group— —it  happened  to  be  the  Federal 
Executive  Board — that  will  cooperate  - with  all  the  agencies  in 
that  area  in  establishing  a mutual  view  of  the  problems— of 
"Oakland.  ' , 

Then  -^ch  agency  can  pick~  up  its  portion  of  the  action.  OEO 
will  say  yes,  this  part  of  the  problem  belongs  to  us.  HUD  will  say 
this  part  of  the  problem  b^ongs  to  us.  Our  agency  will  say  the 
same-thing.  ' 

-As  long  as  you  have  the  total  comprehensive  view  of  the  prob- 
lem, and  if  you  get  anything"  worthwhile  out  of  my  statement,  if 
there  is  anything  in  my  statement  that  is  worthwhile,;  it  is  the 
point  that  you  cannot  fragment  these  problems.  You  hay^  to  look 
at  them  from  the  totality  . ;^ou  have  to  speak  the  same  lahjguage,' 
regardless  of  what  Fetters  >1  agency,  what  State  agency,  what  local 
agency  is  involved,  arid  if  your  plans  are  broad  enough,  then  if 
everyone  operates  within  the  plan,  and  I think  they  will,  you  get 
th;a  kind  of  coordiriatibn  that  you  want. 

Mr;^  FoBD:  Who  is  making  the  plan  ? ■ 

Mr.  ROss  Davis  : Well,  Tm  we  are  lending 

our  support  behind  a 701  plan,  which  happens  to  be  HUD.  We 
couldn^t:  where  the  plan  comes  from  as  long  as  it  is 

conipr^isensive.;:'  ' ■ '■■-1.'';'^' 

I ani  fjaipt^iriterestod  in  plans  that  to  about  education,  pure  and 
sinaple,;and“relate  that  to  else,  but  if  the  plan  is  compre- 

hensive we  are  riot  going  to  cafe'^^w  it  comes  from. 

The  Ghaibman  : Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Secretary,  for  youA- 
fine  preseirtation  here,  along  with  your  coUeagues,  and  I think  the 
Coinmissiori  has  shown  it  is  aware  of  the  fine  job  you  have  done. 
Thank  you  very,  much.  ' 

Our  next  person  to  appear  before  us  will  Ibe  Mr.  John  E.  Heii- 
dersdri^  of  Wa:^irigton,  D.C.  ’ / 

■ Mir.  Henderson  apparently  is  ^^^n  here.  Is  Miss  or  Mrs.  Eliza 
Brewingtoh  here?  Is  it  Miss,  or  Mrs.? 

Mrs.  Brewington:  Mrs.  v.--  7- - 

The:  CHAmMAN.:  (Mr . Henderson)  : Mrs.  Brewirigton,  we  are 
happy  to  ha Ve  you  with  us 7 and  I wonder  if  you  ..woiilc!  take  a 
moment  to  tell  us  about  yourself . 7^  \ 

STATEMENT  OF  ELIZA  BREWCNGTON  " 

Mrs,  Bbewington  : I was  born  and  raised  in  Broadway;— N.C. 
jl  ani  the  oldest  of  four  children,  arid^we  had  it  realTbad  iri  the 
cbuntry,wheto'Lwasv  ri  " '7-- ■ 

I was  asked  by  the  Travelers  Aid  Society  to  participate~in"tKis 
progtom,  because  'they  were  the  one  who -had  helped  me  so  much 
when/ 1 first  V came  There  toTWas  - .. 

The  Chairman  : We  w'buld  like  for  you  to  know  how  much  we 
appreciate  -your  corning  arid  to  share ^ w^  us  whatever m 
3mu  hayeTregardirig  thia^^pfoblerii  i we^^^a^  with;  and  if 

you  want  to y take  just  a^ mbnaerit  tb  . read  or  make  a statemerit  we 
will  appreciate  it,  and  to  could  and  have  time,  we  - would 

like  to  ask^you  a cbupletof  Questions.  ” 

Mrs.  BrewinGTON  : All  rights  7 
: The  Chairman  is  Proceed  as  you  wish. 
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Mrs.  Brewington  : One  reason  I left  North  Carolina  was  to 
-obey  God,  that  his  will  might  Jbe  fulfilled  in  my  life.  The  second 
reason  I left  North  Carolina  was  because  of  poor  school  bus  ser- 
vice to  pur  community.  It  was  difficult  to  get  the  bus  to  pick  up 
onr  r»vijfjjt.^n"and  my  son  was  2 years  behind  in~hisischdoling.  - 

Liie  time  service  was  arranged  he  became  ill  and  I was  afraid 
to  send  him  out  because  of  the  weather.  We  didn't  have  enough 
money  to  take  him  to  a doctor.  The  next  school  te?rm  Tny  son  had 
ringworm,  and  the  doctors  would  hot  allow  him  ;•  to  school 

until  it  had  cleared  up.  By  that  time,  the  principa?  ^ * ...Id  not  let 
me  enroll  hini  because  he  was  30  days  late  for  the  school  year. 

And  I 'was  concerned  about  my  children's  education,  so  I 
thought  it  would  be  nice  living  here  in  Washington.  My  son  would 
have  a better  opportunity  of  going  to  school..  He  could  even  go  to 
school  in  summertime: 

^ : There  was.  a lot  of  educational  activity  here  that  we  don't  have 
in  our  schools,  courses  such  as  -civics  or  government  were  not 
taught  in  the  school  I went  to  in  North  Carolina. 

In  North  Carolina,  we  lived  about  15  miles  from  the  nearest 
town,  and  it  cost  from  $3  to  $5,  to  get  there.  I tried  g’et  my 
husband  to  leave  to  look  for  a better  life  for  us,  but  since  it  was 
■ his.hpme  he  didn't  seem  td^  w 

So  then  I started  trying  to  make  it  on  my  own.  My  husband, was 
earning  from  $3  to,  $15  a week  to  support' all  sevenmf  us,  and  con- 
ditions where  we  liyed_were^^^^y^  - 

_Most  of  the  people  didn't  know  how  to  gb  about  doing  anything 
to  better  .their  conditions.  For  instance,  I didn't:  know  anything 
about  paying  taxes,  except  the  tax  we  paid  on  food  and  clothing. 
I never  filed  any  tax  until  ,1964;  when  there  was  a general  demand 
that  we  file. 

My  husband  was  charged  with  owing  the  Government  $2,600 
in  back  taxes,  but  we  didn't  uhderstaiid  why  and  we  surely  didn't 
have  enough  mpriey  to  pay.  I still  don't  know  how  this  whole 
situation  was  straightehed  out.  y 

The  only  rheans  of  help  tlaat  I knew  about  was  the  welfare,  but 
it  took  frpm  2 to  -3  months  to  get  help  f^  I wanted  to 

support  my  Tchildren,^  .b^  there  wasn't  any . dece^iit-payiiig  jobs  to 
be  found.  Poor  people  had  to  take  whatever,  they  could  get  by 
sweeping  somebody's  yard  or  working  someone's  farm  when  work 
was  available. 

Life  was  bearable  in  the  summertime  because  at  least  we  had 
food  enough  .to  eat,  and  we  all  had  garden^  and  fruit  trees,  but 
the  winter  months  was  bad.  \ ^ ^ ^ ^ . 

r * A became  ill:  because  of  not  having  proper  food 

to:'eat.  Some  of  my  relatives  came  for  me  and  the  children,  and  I 
lived  with  them HU ntil  I was  well  enough  to  work  again.  I worked 
odd  jobs  for  about:  one  year.  1 - - ^ 

. ,Ohe  day  I . decif^d : to  go  ip  Fort  Bragg  employmerit  offi  W 
there,y  t saw  a newspaper  wp.nt  asking  for  maicifi  4c-  wor  ip 

the  Baltimore-Washirigtoh  area.  i.ote  the  agency  fr;  Baltimore 

aind  expresedVtnytihterest.  They  sent  me  a ticket  ;^rpmised 

me  a job  for  $40  a week  irif\Yashington,  pbjw  room  s;nd  board.  , 

When  I arrived  in  Baltimore,  ! was- told  tiiat  there  v^ere'  no  jobs 
in  this  area,  but  I,  could  get  a'jqb  if  X.went  to  New  Jersey.  I 


had  left  thing-s  in  bad  condition  at  home,  "rhere  was  very  little 
money.  I accepted  a job  in  New  Jersey  in  order  to  be  able  to  send 
money  home  foj'  my  children.  I worked  as  a maid  for  4 months 
and  sent  rnoney  home  to  my  husband  and  children  and  then  sent_ 
them  enough  money  to  have  my  children  and  my  husband  rrieet 
me  in  Washington,  where  we  decided  we  wanted  to  live. 

My  husban'd  got  a job  at  a local  construction  company  and  1! 
went  to  work  as  a ^ stock  clerk  for  the  Hecht  Company.  A short 
while  later,  my  husband  began  to  act  up  and  lost  his  job-  I be- 
came pregnant  again  and  I couldn’t  work  after  a while. 

We  soon  became  destitute,  and  I began  to  look  for  help.  The 
neighborhood  UPO  center  sent  me  to  the  Traveisrs  Aid.  That 
agency  began  to  help  us._  - - 

Just  about  the  time  niy  baby  was  due,  the  old  house  we  lived 
in  collapsed  in  the  front,  and  we  had  to  move  to  the  emergency 

- shelter  for  2 weeks.  A local  church  group  helped  fix  the  house  a 

little  bit,  and  we  moved  back  into  it*  I didn’t  know  where  my 
husband  was  any  nriore.  i_ 

- My  baby  was  born  soon  after,  and  I went  back  to  work  in  a 
laundrjVfer  $50  a week.  I stayed  in  touch  with  Travelers  Aid  and 
they  told  me  about  the  Work  and  Training  Opportunity  Center 
where  I could  learn  a trade  and  receive  some  financial  help  at  the 

'same  time. 

I applied  and  was  accepted  for  training.  I amatill  in  training 
to  be  an  upholstery  seamstress  and  I think  I am  doing,  fine.  ^ 

' ■ Since  I have  been  in  school,  I have  been  helped  to  get  jinto  a 
government  project  which  is  large  ehough  for  my  family,  :iand 
best  of  all,  I dome  have  to  worry,  about  rats;  - 

At  this  time,  I feel  I am  rnaking  progress  towards  a good  life. 

1 still  must  wdr^  but  I do  not  feel  my  work  is  in  vain.  I am 

very  thankful  to  God  and  the  people  in  Washington  who  have 
shown  concern  and  have  helped  me  to  make  a future  for  myself 
and  my  family.  , . - - 

The  Chairman  s Mrs.  Brewington,  we  certainly  appreciate  that 
very  fine  statement  and  those  very  interesting  insights  into  your 
problems  of  getting*  from  Broadway,  N.C.  to  Washington,  D.C. 

I gather  from ^our  statements  that  Broadway  is  near  .Fort 
Bragg.  ^ 

Mrs.  Brewington:  Yes. 

The  Chairman:  And  you  left  there  what  year,  approximately? 

; Mrs.  Brewington  : That  was  January  of  1965. 

The  Chairman  : So  you  have  been  in  this  section  approxinxately 

2 years?  ' . , 

< Mrs.  Brewington  : Yes,  almost 

The  Chairman  : And  you  left  before  your  husband,  and  you 
preceded  him  heret^rand  he  followed  you  later? 

Mrs.  Brewington  : Yes. 

The  Chairman:  If  you  don’t  mind,  we  would  like  to  raise  a 
couplC;  of  questions  with  you,^  and  I am  going  to  ask  the  Com- 
mission if  it  would,  at  this  time,  raise  whatever  questions  they 
may  wish*  - --  ■ ; 

'Mr.  Hutchins  : I^^w  like  to  ask  Mrs.  Brewington  how  far 
you  yourself  went  to  school. 


Mrs.  Brbwington  : I went  to  the  first  semester  in  the  ninth 
;grade.  - 

The  Chairman  ; Are  there  any  other  questions  on  the  left? 

Mrs.  Jackson  : Do  you  know  where  your  husband  is  now  ? 

Mrs.  Brewington  : I know  he  is  here  in  Washingiion. 

Mr.  Brooks  : Is  he  employed  ? 

Mrs.  Brewington  : I know  where  he  is  employed,  but  I don’t 
know  where  he  lives.  ^ 

Mr.  Ford:  Could  I ask  who  looks  after  the  children  while  you 
are  going^  to  school  ? 

Mrs.  Brewington  : I have  four  children  in  school  and  the  baby 
is  almost  a year  old,  and  the  lady  near  where  I live,  Mrs.  White, 
cares  for  the  baby  during  the  day,  and  the  other  children  look 
after  themselves. 

Mr.  Ford:  Do  you  pay  Ivirs.  White? 

— Mrs.  Brewington  : Yes. 

Mr.  Lawrence  Davis  : Do  you  live  in  a housing  project  now, 
or  in  the  old  house  you  spoken  of  ? _ 

Mrs.  Brewington  : I live  in  a housing  project.  _ . 

Mi*.  Neil  Davis  : How- much  rent  do  they  charge  you? 

Mrs.  Brewington  : $39  a month.  / 

The  Chairman  : How  much  of  a stipend  do-you  get  to  support 
your  family  while  you  are  going  to  school  ? 

Mrs.  Brewington  : $59  a week. 

The  Chairman  : That’s  about  $200.  And  out  of  that  you  pay 
$39  rent?  - 

Mrs.  .BREWiNGTON:  Yes. 

The  Chairman:  How  long  have  you  been  there? 

Mrs.BREWlNGTON:SinceJune.  ^V  \.Ti- 

The  Chairman:  How  long  do  you. have  to  go? 

Mrs.  BREWlM*€tTON : I don’t  know.  I am  supposed  to  finish  it,  for 
2 yesira.  ■ 

Mr;  Gallegos:  Do  you  think  every  city  should  have  a place  for 
visitors----  _ 

i Mrs.  Brewington  (interrupting)  : Yes,  I do.  I talked  to  the  lady 
at  . the  Travelers  Aid  Society,  because  this  had  been  bearing  on 
me  since  I was  here.  During  the  time  'people  came  and  their 
clothes  had  be^n  took  away  from  them,  and  I was  able  to  help 
them.  I had  an  extra  room,  and  I was  able  to  carry  them  around 
to  places  to  get  free  clothing,  and  I began  to  think  about  that 
I was— — by  me  having  five  children,  I wasn’t  the.  only  one  who  was 
having  such  trouble,  because^  a lot  of  people  come  in  towns  like 
that,,  and  by;  going  to  the  Travelers  Aid  Society,  I feel  a lot  of 
people  who  were  haying  to  return  home,  having  to  make  different 
arrangements  xor  them,  and  I began  to  think  that  it  would  be  nice 
if  somebody  would  get  together  and  have  a newcomers*  center. 

The  Chairman:  A newcomers’' center? 

Mrs.  Bre^INGTOnY  Yes,  and  1 talked  to  the  social  worker  about 
this,;  and  siiice  l was  in  t^  business  I was  in,  that  I would  like 
to  help - with;  that.  I notice  a lot  of  the  problems  tha;t  people  have> 
and  especially  poor  people,  is  cleaning  service; - It’s  ridiculous  the 
price  that*  is  charged  for  cleaning  garinehts,  and  L was  thinking 
about  the  cleaning  services  and  upholstering  service. 

; There  are  a lot  of  poor'  people  “WKo^tKrbw  their but 


the  doors  and  and  buy  just  frames.  They  don’t  have  anything. 
They  go  and  give  $75  for  a couch  and  it  will  fall  down  almost  by 
the  time  you  get  it  in  the  house.  Maybe  they  have  done  with  a 

$300  or  $400  piece  because  the  upholstery  was  bad  on  v it,  and  I 
was  just  about  to  the  place  to  feel  like  donating  everything"  I 
could  get  in  helping  the  poor,  because  really  somebody  needs  to 
take  an  interest  in  these  people,  and  the  condition  of  people. 

X know  there  are  a lot  "of  people  who  don’t  want  to  throw  away 
things  that  they  have  to  throw  awa3»"^ 

People  who  go  and  buy  clothes,  you  can  gd~to  the  Salvation 
Army  and  get  a dress  for  40  or  50  cents,  and  it  costs  you  $1.25 
to  have  it  cleaned.  What’s  the  good  of  cleaning  it?  Throw  that 
one  away-^ — — 

The  Chairman  (interrupting)  : I think  you  ought  to  keep  talk- 
ing, becaiise  you  opened  up  there. 

Mrs.  Bkbwington  : I’m  really  sincere  when  I see  what  the  con- 
ditions are  here  in  Washington,  about  how  the  poor  people  live. 
Anyway,  it’s -not  altogether  the  poor  person  that  is  doing  it,  be- 
cause sometimes  there  are  people  doing  things  to  themselves.  The 
people  have  to  be  reached  some  way  or  another,  because  you  can’t 
get  the  p^ple  to  cooperate. 

They  Jive  in  these  slum  areas  and  the  rats  almost  carry  you 
out  of -the  house,  hnd  you  can  say," ‘'Let’s  go  aroand  and  have  a 
meeting. and  see, what  we  can  g;et  done,”  and  everybody  says,  “Ugh, 
I ha-^e  been  here  for  25  years  and  they  didn’t  do  nothing.” 

It’s  not  the  idea  of  them  doing  something.  It’s  the  idea  of  the 
person' themselves  doing  that.  It  was,  “You  can’t  get  this,  you 
can’t  get  that.”  fif  I had  listened  to  that,  1 would  have  been  sitting 
over  there  fighting  those  rats  right  now.  But  ! began  to  work  on  it. 

Mr.  X»AiVEENCE  Davis  ; Did  you  have  brothers  and  sisters  ? Do 
you  have  a family  back  home?  Did  you  have-  any  brothers  and 
sisters,  and  did  they  go  to  school  as  far  as  you  went,  or  further? 

Mrs.’.BBEWiNGTON  : I went  further  than  any  of  them.  I had  one 
brother  and  two  sisters. 

Mr.  Lawrence  Davis  : .Are  they  in  North  Carolina? 

Mrs.  BREViriNGTON  :rOne  ^sister  is  in  New  York,  I think,  and  I 
have  brothers  in  North 'C^olina^^ 

Mr.  GaLtL/EGOS:  You  mentioned  something  about  staying  in 
emergency  housing  for  a couple  of  weeks.  Is  that  something  else 
3’’ou  think  ought  to  be  available  to  families  that~come  in  ? . 

Mrs.  BBEWlNGTpN  i Yes. 

Mr.  Gaulegos:  What  kind  of  house  was ^ it?  Who  paid  for  it? 

Mrs.  BREWINGToist  : I didn’t  pay  anything  for  the  emergency 
shelter.  The“hbuSing  and  food,  everything  was  free. . 

The  Chairman  : What  kind  of  a house  was  this?  (| 

Mrs.  BREIWINGTON  : This  was  a large  place  that  had  units  in  it 
for  families.  It  was  according  to  how  many  members  there  were 
in  the  . family.  : ■ ' v-  v ..  . b':'-  ' 

Mr.  pfttrrcHlNS : Was  this  part  of  the  Tra'^relers  Aid  work?  * 

Mrs!  Brbvv'INgton  : No;  T-don’t  thmk  so. 

The  Chairman  : How  did  you  happen  to  find  out  about  this  ? 

^ Mrs.  ^BREWIN^  : Several  of  the  people  from  UPO  had  men- 
tionedFit^  They  came  r-around  there,  and  they  noticed  the  front: 
of  my  house  was  leaning  before  I ; noticed  it.  They  began  to  warii 
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me  that  I had  better  get  out,  and  .then  the  lady  on  the  corner, 
they  are  running  some  k.'-nd  of  little  projects,  in  there,  and  this 
iady  came  around  that  night.  ' 

So  many  people  had  talked  to  me  about  it,  and  then  vhere  was 
one— there  was  a con  9itr notion  worker.  He  was  the  one  who  was 
supposed  to  do  the  work  on  the  house,  and  he  came  and  looked  at 
it  ai  d said,  “You  get  out  of  here.  The  way  it  haa  been  snowing, 
and  the  snow  on  top  of  that  house,  the  thing  is  liabi’  fall  on  you.“ 

He  scared  me  to  death.  Then  I went  around  ti  "irner  and  I 

told  her  what  the  man  had  said,  and  she  said,  get  on  the 

phone  and  contact  emergency  shelter  and  get  you  a place  to  stay,*^ 
and  she  did. 

The  Chairman:  Were  you  ever  on  welfare  while  you  weiro  in 
Washington? 

Mrs.  jBrewington:  No. 

- The  Chairman  : Did  you  ever  attempt  to.  get  on  welfare? 

Mrs.  Brewington:  No,  the  worker  at  the  emergency  shelter 
thought  I knew  where  my ’husband  was,  and  he  began  to  throw 
fits  about  us  being  there.  . had  been  there  T days,  and  my  hus- 
band had  found  out  where  we  was  at,  and  he  come  down  there, 
and  the  , man,  he  thought  that  I knowed  where  my  husband  was 
living.  I could  see  him,  but  I didn*t  know  where  he  was^  living. 

*He  was  going  to  carry  me  up  to  the  Welfare  - service  and  see 
that  we  got  on  the  welfare. 

I went  up  there  and  talked  to  the  lady— this  was  in  the  crisis 
part  of  the  welfare.  She  said  she  could  take  my  children  and  put 
them  in  Junior  Village  until  I could  support  them  myself,  and 
then  I would  have  to  get  a j'ob— — - 

The  Chairman  (interrupting)  : In  other  words,  you  are  reibAr- 
ating  th^  r whole  story,  as  bad  as  you  needed  help,  you  couldiVi^ 
qualify:  Ibr  welfare;  and  if  they  thought  you  knew  where  your 
h'asbshd^  was,  this  disqualified  you -even  more  so. 

Mrs.  Brewington  : Yes.  The  niah,  he  thought  that  1 knew 
where  my  husband  was.  He  wanted  me  to  take  out  papers -fo.r^him  . 
for  nonsupport,  to  make  him  support  his  family.  ' v / 

Well,  this  man  where  I went  to  take  out  .the  papers,  he  already- 
told  me  they  couldn’t  issue  paper's  without  an  address.  I didn’t 
have  an  address,  and  I don’t  have  one  yet.  I see  him  last  Sunday. 
When  I came  in  this  building,  1 seen  the  truck  that  he  drives, 
but  I don’t  know  where  he  liv^.  .. 

The  Chairman:  Mr.  Gallegos,  and  then  MrSc  Jacksom' 

Mr.  Gallegos:  One  of  the  reasons  you  left  Broadway' was  the 
isolation,  the: schools;  and-the  low  income  of  your  husband. 

What  about  the  familieswho  are  still  there?  What  is  happening 
to  them,  aiidji;^at  do  you  think  will  happen  unless  some  changes 
: are  made,  and  what  kind  / of  changes  do  you  think  ought  to  be 
made?.^-:--^ ' 

Mrs.  Brewington:  Weil,  that’s  a pretty  hard  question,  because 
I’m  not  sure.  I vi^ote  to  them  when  I first  found  out  that  I was 
going  to  be  in  this  meeting,  and  I asked  them  to  "send  me  a stete- 
ment  on  what/ they  thought  would'' help  North  Carolina.  I didn’t 
get  any  answer.  You  can’t  hardly  get  cooperation. 

, One  thing  that  I know:  about  the  people  down  there,  they  have 
got  to  the  place  they  just  don’t  feel  like  ther  a’s  no  hope"^  for  them, 
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and  a !ot  of  them  Sire  turning  to  drinking.  They  work  just  enough 
to  get  them  something  to  drink,  i“^iid  that’s  it. 

My  sislsr,  she's  doing  pretty  good,  I think,  but  the  others 

Mr.  Gibson  (interrupting)  : WViere  did  yi2>u  live  when  you  first 
came  here,  the  neighborhood? 

Mrs.  Brewington:  1515  Columbia  Street,  Northwest. 

Mr.  Gibson;  I was  director  of  the  neighborhood  center  where 
the  neighborhood  worker  went  up  to  see  her  at  that  time. 
(Laughter.) 

Mrs.  Jackscn:  Mr.  Gallegos  asked  tlie  question  I wanted  to 
ask. 

The  Chairman  : Is  there  anything  else? 

Mr.  Fischer  : Why  did  you  decide'  to  ’ come  to  Washing^ton 
instead  of  Raleigh,  N.C.,  or  puri'iam? 

Mrs.  Brewington  ; X don’t  exactly  know.  The  reason  I decided 
I would  come  to  Washington  was  because  the  vision  I had  seen 
of  the  condition  of  this  place. 

^Mr.  B’ischer:  You  thought  it  was  a better  place  to  come  to? 

Mrs.  Brewington;  Yes.  Even  through  all  the  hardships,  I feel 
I have  bettered  myself  more  so  than  I would  in  another  area. 

The  Chairman  : You  don’t  think  your  decision  was  a wrong 
one? 

Mrs.  Brewington  : No,  I don’t 

Mr.  Gallegos;  You  lived  in  N^tw  Jersey.  How  about  it? 

Mrs.  Brewington  : I liked  New  Jersey.  I liked  the  family  I was 
working  with,  but  I didn’t  want  a sieep-in  ' job. 

Mr.  Lawrence  Davis  i What  is  the  agency  that  is  sponsoring 
your  education  now? 

The  Chairman  : Who  is  it  that’s  sponsoring  your  present  train- 
ing program?  “ 

- Mrs;  Brewington  : It’s  the  Government. 

• The  Chairman ; Through  what  agency  did  you  get  into  this? 

Mrs.  BREWINGTON^-Travelers  Aid  Society. 

Mr.  Gibson  : .Was  this  the  l\eadt,-Ui*rters  on  Pennsylvania 
Avenue?  : - ■ f 

Mrs.  Brewington  ; Yes.  , 

Mr.  Gibson  ; This  is  ah  organization  that  has  a contract  with 
-the  United  Fund  project. 

Mrs.  Jackson  : What  do  you  wish  for  your  children,  and  what 
are  you  doing  to  move  ther  in  a direction  so  that  their  lives  will 
be  letter  than  yours? 

Mrs.  Brewington  : A be^  .ar  education. 

Mr.  FKVCHER:  Are  they  getting  a better  education  here  than 
they  were  in  North  Carolina?  , 

Mrs.  Brewington  ; W^e  started  out  well.  My  oldest  sen  misses 
his  fathhr  a JjPt*  him  to  act  up,  and  1 have  just  about 

decided  if  l ean  hiake  it  through  this  school  term  I might  let  him 
go  back  to  his  grandfather. 

Mr.  Bonnen  : How  old  is  he  ? 

Mrs.  Brewington  : Almost  15.  / 

The  GHAmMAN:  One  more  question : Your  other  chiidren,  while 
you  are"  in  school  only  one  child  is  at  home  ? 

Mrs.  BiiEWiNGTON:  Yes. 
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The  Chairman  : Do  you  have  any  problems  at  all,  other  than 
what  I have  with  my  children,  other  than  keeping^  them  in 
school?  I have  a couple  of  boys  that  every  now  and  then  I have 

shake  them  up  a little  bit. 

Mrs.  Brewington  : The  only  problem  I have  is  since  the  home 
has  broke  up,  it's  hard  to  gret  the  boys  to  school.  It  seems  som^ 
times  they  go  good  a 'week  or  two,  and  the  attendance  officer  will 
caU  Ihe  and  say  the  children  have  been  out  of  school. 

The  Chairman:  After  you  have  completed  your  training  and 
you  become  employed,  how  do  you  envision  the  future  with  your 
boys  and  your  family? 

Mrs.  Brewington:  Well,  really,  I hadn’t  thought  too  much 
about  the  family. 

Mr.  Fischer:  May  I ask  Mr.  Gibson  a question?  Why  is  it  so 
bard  to  locate  Mr.  Brewington,  if  the  company  is  known  he  works 
for?  Isn’t  it  possible  for  the  welfare  agency  to  i un  him  down  in 
some  way  through  the  payroll  ? 

Gibson  : You  have  a very  difficult  situation  here,  Mr. 
Fischer.  That  is  ^ a very  good  question.  Washington  is  one  of  the 
places  where  we  have  what  is  called  *‘a  man  in  the  house”  rule. 
If  the  welfare  department  becomes  involved  in  trying  to  determine 
eligibility  for  Mrs,  Brewington,  there  is  no  telling  what  might 
happen.  They  have  a very  repressive  policy  in  the  District  of  Col- 
umbia regarding  this  kind  of  thing,  and  whereas  now  she  csn 
enjoy  the  training  program  which,  I must  say,  is  administered  by 
the  welfare  department,  whereas  if  she  got  that  other— -the  question 
of  receiving  aid — she  might  lose  out  on  this  program,  and  also 
would  be^out  of  public  housings 

The  Chairman  : Are  you  aware  of  that,  what  he  just  said? 

Mrs.  Brewington  : I know  I couldn’t  get  welfare,  and  I 
couldn’t  get  the  traimhg  program,  but  I had  talked  to  him  about 
the  program,  because  at  first  when  he  first  left  home  he  was— 
he  would  come  heme  and  he  would  run  back  , and  stay  home  a 
night  or  two  and  he  would  run  off  again. 

And  I ha  a talked  to  the  job  counselor  about  that,  bex^ause  he 
was  coming  back  home  in  the  beginning,  and  I ° asked  the  job 
counselor  about  it,  and  he  said  if  the  husband  returned  to  the 
home  that  I wouldn’t  be,  eligible  for  this  program,  but  if  he  won’t 
make  sufficient  income  to  support  his  children,  that  he  would  be 
eligible  for  the  program,  and  he  would  take  my  place. 

The  Chairman  : Both  of  you.  couldn’t  go  ? 

Mrs.  Brewington  : No. 

The  Chairman  : Thank  you  very  Mrs.  Brewington.  We 

want  you  to  know  we  really  do  appreciate  it.  The  best  of  luck  to 
you. 

The  next  person  is  Mr.  Alberto  Pinon.  Mr.  Pinon  is  from  San 
Jose,  Calif.  I believe,  from  manpower  opportunites  project—MOP, 
I think  we  learned  to  call  itr-^and,  Mr.  Pinon,  we  appreciate 
having  you  before  us. 

STATEMENT  OF  ALBERTO  PINON 

Ml*.  Pinon:  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Cha,irman.  I would  like 
to  ssy  for  the  record  that,  number  one,  I ani  not  accustomed  to 
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msilcing’  presentations  k^efore  Commissions  o£  this  nature  anyway, 
and  I beg^  your  indulgence.  ■“ 

The  Chairman  : We  would  like  to  say  that  you  don  t have  any 
problem  with  us.  We  are  all  just  plain  old  human  beings  up  here, 
so  just  feel  at  home. 

Mr.  Pinon:  My  name  is  Alberto  Pinon,  and  I reside  at  3642 
Vista  Del  Valle>  San  Jose,  Calif.  As  I stated,  Mr.  Chairman,  I am 
presently  employed  as  area  director  for  manpower  opportunities 
project  under  a grant  made  by  the  XJ.S.  Department  of  Labor, 
office  of  Manpower  Planning  Evaluation  and  Research. 

Manpower  opportunity  project  was  funded  because  of  the 
low  number  of^  particip.  from  the  Spanish-speaking  com- 
munity of  California  in  training  programs — MDTA  as  well  as 
others.  MOP  was  created  to  bridge  the  gap — not  only  in  training 
programs  but"  also  to  promote  a better  working  relationship  with 
all  of  the  other  existing  agencies . J 

I am  also  the  president  of  community  service  organization 
(CSO)  and  with  your  kind  permission  I would  like  to  briefly  tell 
you  about  it.  CSO- was  organized  in  the  city  of  " Los  Angeles  in 
ld47  by  a small  group  of  individuals  who  saw  the  need  for  a com- 
munity mutual  aid  organization,  and  h at  this  point  I would 
like  to  inject  that  Congressman  Eddie  RoybaLwas  one  of  them. 
This  movement  then  spread  throughout  the  State  and  now  27 
counties  in  California  have  a CSO  chapter. 

In  1953,  CSO  was  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
California  and  ite  influence  has  since  spread  into  Arizona  and 
Colorado.  CSO  is  neither  a political  movement  ^ nor  a welfare 
agency.  It  is  a self-help,  mutual  assistance  organization  /with  its 
stren^h  in  its  membership,  and  as  long  as  there  is  a need  of  one 
human  for  another  CSO  will  endure.  ^ ^ . / 

CSO  is  a civic  action  group.  Its  goal  is  the  socioeconomic  im- 
provement of  the  community,  with  particular  attention  to  the 
needs  of  the  Americans  of  Mexican  descent.  { , 

From  its  inception,  the  membership  of  CSO  has  come  from  the 
low  income  families  in  the  community.  It  was  so  structured  in 
order  to  permit  broad  community  participation.  However,  this 
has  not  been  the -case.  _Its  constitution^  and  bylaws  contain  no 
reference  to  ethnic  background  or  antecedents.  . 

Today,  however,  the  membership  of  CSO  is-  predominantly 
Mexican  American  with  a sprinkling  cj;  Negroes,  and  some  Anglos. 
The  reason  for  the- predominance  of  Mexican  Americans  is  quite 
obvious — ^the  need  is  very  great  among  the  6 million  Spanish- 
surname  people  of  the  United  States  and  cspecially  those  Spanish- 
surname  people  in"  the  flve  Southwestern  States. 

' CSO  ^ 3en  commended  by  the  California  State  legislature 

through  solutions  several  times.  CSO  has  been  commended  by 
the  Bishops*  Committee,  by  the  American  Friends^  Service  Com- 
mittee, by 'labor  organization,  and  by  prominent  national  and  local 
leaders  for  its  good  worlra.  ' ^ _ 

This  Commission,  I have  been  told,  j wants  to  hear  from  persons 
who  know  about  or  may  feel  that  they  have  not  had  an  adequate 
opportunity  in  life.  For  the  ^ most  part,  you  can  put  the  entire 
Spanish  surname  population  in- this  category. 
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How  is.  it  possible  that  pne,  such  as  myself,  could  have  adequate 
opportunities  in  life?  How  could  it  be  when,  I was  told  from  the 
day  I was  born  to  the  day  I entered  school  arid,  beyond  that  some- 
how I was  different  from  the  rest-  of  ^my  peers  ? That  I was  dif- 
ferent because  my  name  was  Pinoh  instead  of  Rog^ers ; that  I 
spoke  a language  foreij^:  to  t^^  One  universally  spoken;  and  in 
addition  that  my  skin  is.  a few  shades  'darker,  andr  that  I was  to 
believe  that  I am  sohiething  less  than  my  Anglo  peers.  ’ " - 

How  bah- 1 say  that  I have  .had  an  adequate  opportunity  in  life 
when  I call  remeinher  so  vividly  a teacher  say  “No,  ^1 

would  not  think  about  c^  ; yOU;  have  a-  yery^^ 

m^chani cal,  - work ; I would?  sugSTCst  that  you  take  a shop  course- — 
^mechahicalr  drawing.”--;/:i?:s-^.;^-.:::;;.’:^i;^-^^^-^  ^ ■ • : ■ 

. And:  when  tl  expi'GSsed  f^ 

a gro^lattprneyi  I w don't  thiiik  you’ll 

makes  it  as  a lawyer,  yOu  probably -ysron't  be - a 

^ ■ ; There  are  many,  other  Mexican  A who  have  exper iericed 

this  type ; of - cx^unsehn^^  is : 

Al  Pihoris'or  Jose  RodrigUezes'  or  Antonio  Hernandezes 

:_have,;we;-lo^,thisway!^^v^Viit-<-:-S^  v 

: if  Mexican!;  Aniericahs 

had  not  experi^^  -the-saihe  trbatinerit^I^  d we  ^hot ; p^ 

haps^today  ha;^^  1,666  Dr..  Julian 

Sampras?  Who  can  say  what^t^  onl^  to  the 

M community,  the  Spahiahrsurhame  cOminuiiities, 

.^but  :tpV;m  iy?:;  !V : ' ■ 

' y !Np  let  hie  talk  about  the  conditiohs  that  exist  lih^  i^  State-^ 
|the  ^ea^Staib|pf 

yh^s,4;the  v;great:;:^Cehtr 
ybeeii  .the  richest  farin  area^  in 

C^tral  yVal  ledr  the;  h^ion  Jilydoll^  . 

pr;oduCtiph  fpr;the^^ 

_ are  ^ as  large  ' as  "feud.aL  lyFdr^ ; mminple,  yon^^ 

^perimeter^  of i the  Pacific  y Railroad,^; 

Owns  y -120^^066  A acres;  ‘ ahdi  kiic^^^ 

. 6ymsg62,O0Olhcres,-ya;''!52,666~a^  T;,-y 

By  noirtrast,  iii^^^t^  ,^lley  region  of^  Guli- 

tens  of  . thousahdS'iOf  farmworkers  live  ih  stark  poverty. 

^ ^h1^1e^  ®lley  is  pockmaihed^^^^^^  S^^ 
lyati^ ; without  greets,  ; ^it^^  except 

an ; occasional.^  wh^^^^ 

/goesy^ythe^HchVat^the^yejcpe^ 

Permit  me  to  cite one  s^  rural  slum  called 

V sidey  ofe  was  hstab- 

!.^^^-’!i^hi^e;iiRp<^s^^^  .ypu^side-y  worl  d-i  Came  i:  to? -gawl^^ 

9^94,  fyhm!  dusty,  .dcsblkte^  waterless  Three  . Rocks ; ap- 
peared in  publications  all ‘ ov  United ! States  ah 

;as?;Mpsc0^fi;;:;s|;yS^T^||/.^ 

P^plo?i^gahize;uha  yp^diy  ar jo^ 

sciences Indifference y was  ■ the  hmih.  f ^ of  J this ?eiff ort iv ■ ^ f 
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In  1964,  a full-time  worker  of  the  Friends;  committee  was 
assi gned  to  help  the  people  of  Three  Rocks  get  decent  housing. 
The  worker  :andr^he— people  were  organized  and  applied  if  or 
proj  ects  under  the  various  titles  of  the  Economic  - Opportunity 
Act — commonly  called  the  War  on  Poverty. 

For  nearly  4 years  ^now?  the  Friends  committee  worker  and 
these  people  of  poverty  have  lived  with  the  hope  of  moving  into 
homes.  This  hope  seSmed  so  near  wheii  n large  land  ovv^ner— 
farmer  who  owns'  100,000  acres^— offered  to  grant  20  acres  of ; land 
for  the  purpose  of  building  homes  for  farmworkers-  But,  when 
the . community  v/orker  mentioned  ■ that  he  jDelieVed  f arm;^6rkers 
should  be  covered  by.  a minimum  Wage  law,  the  offer  was;  wdh- 

- drawn.  ^ V ^ ^ " \ 

Despite  the  great  disappointment,  the  organized  community 
purchased  a tract  .of  land, . and  now  th  Three  ,|R  hpusing;  p 

ect -is  : on  . the  verge  of  final'  approval,  by  Farmers  Home  - Adminis- 
tration;! Department  of  Agriculture— ^a  real-  hoper  However,  W 

must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  after  almost . 4 - y ears  of  organiz- 
ihgi  petitioning,  applying  for  grants,  and  all  the  other  necessary^ 
work  involved  in?  laying  out  what  could  be  considered  a new  town- 
ship, NOT  ONE  SHOVEDFUL.  OF  DIRT  HAS  BEEN  TURNED. 

In  sharp- contrast, ; let  us  take  a look  at  a development  15  or  20 
miles  down  the  road . Hete  we  see  bulldozers  working  and  dirt 
beautiful  rolling;  green  slopes  Avith  manmade  lakes ; and 
l-im  palm-trees  replacing  the  rolling  sage.  A new  country 
clufc  \ has  appeared-— tlianks  to  ; a re^r 
Farmers  Home  Administration.  ^ ^ 


of 


to 


the 
?it. 


Whitebridgefc 


$245,000  construction 

pay  for  an  ,1 8-hole  golf  course,  a swimming  j 
The]"  golf  course  is  scheduled  to  be  completed 
And,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  not  one 
members  . conies  f r om^  the  Three r Rocks  ^ 

Members;  of  the  Gommissioii^  if  you  lived  in  a 
and  had  to ; haul  vour  water  4.  miles,  how 


of 


$200  apiece 
almost  im- 
loan  .which  wbuld 
a clubhouse . 
this  summer, 
iiie  250  ;c^ 


shack  in  Three 

c*xA«.  your  vvater  4 miles,  how  would  you  feel 

about  a Governnieht  whose  policies  make  it  easy  for  ricli  farmers 
to  build  a country  club,  but  next  to  impossible  for  you  and  your 
neighborsi to  jbuild  home  for,  your  family ? 


The : 
with 


ofnrural 
double 

_ are  clearly 

perspective  f or such  an  a 


pbvertyv  caiihot;bei  understood;^  a^^ 

_ . exi  sts  • and  the  programs 

...  In  order  to  put  this  into 

let  us  consider  the  .various  farm 


and  rural  prpgrams  as  a giant  welfare  systei^ 


. tWith 

p rbgr ams, , both  with 
f of ; the  poor . ' ' 


in; 


are  two  rural 
one , for  the  rich. 


welfare 
and  ;one 


soil 

are 


The  . welfare  " programs  r for . the  rich 


comprise  : price-:'  uo, 

et  cetera,  et  cetera,  and 
various  local 


farmers^edmmittees  and/pr:public  se  . 

^for-exaniplei;-; irrigation '-distfictsi''-.;.:i;;(a^^^^^^^  - ^ . 

.^Dn  otlieri  hand/ the  .^Welfare  programs  for  the  poor  are  run 
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er|c 


the 


rich*.;  It  must 
prpgram,  the 
most  money  or 


by*  unfriendly  bureaucrats  answerable  only  to  the 
also  be  considered  that  under  the  rich  folks’ 
big'kest  welf^  payments  go  to  those  with 
J;he  largest,  landowners.  / r-  - r 

Permit  me  t^  briefly  review  an  exaihple  of  this  rich  welf^ 
system^^speakirig  of  it  from  my  California  experience.  W'ater 
for  irrigation  purposes  is  the  lifeblood  of  California's  rich  agri- 

Culture.■^.  ■.  ::  •■V  ;/^;'  . -V  .■ 


= Withbub^  its  expensive  canals,  pUrhps,  ' dams,  et  , cetera,  not 

much  more  than  hay  would  be  grown  in  the  Golden  State,  The 
Federal  Goyernment  provides  yariou  irrigation  subsidies  in  many 
parts  of;  Calif orhia.  Federal  water eastside  of  / the 
,.,Centfa;l,  Va  Subsidized  at  $57T  /^’er  ; acre--— which  mea^^  if 

you  i own  ; 10  racresi  .ryourvfsiibsidy  w-^^  it  is 

$57^700 and; for  l,O0OL;acr«S;  it  e(iual^$57;rj^Kro 

The;  F 'Qh V er nment  v i s constr u ctirig  ah  i rr igatioh  pro  ect 

on  the;  west  i sideiof  the  Valley  ;ih  subsidy^  will  be  over 

. ;$bi0.00;an:,'acrer-;;;:/;2;^;V/:^  '■■r  r..  .■  - 

- to  limit  ttie;  subsidy  on;  irrigate 
inefy  wherel^;the;  poof  can;obtain 
hh  opportunity ; to rovrhrianhr  hiar^  -bwh 
is  one  of rtherg-reaty desires  ■ bf  v pe'^le.  AVe^^l^ 

especially  ;the  }thpusahds;  of  skined-  j^  have  thb  ability 

andVthe:  mptivatioh  to  cphductiagficultural;- operati 

;;.chance.;.rrr;;::^;y;r:,-;;:^ ; . - • r y- ■ 

alas,;  bpr  people  will  neyer  ^realize  ;this  goal  cur- 

rent; admiriistrationr;6f : rFedef^alyarfigatibhr  pro  jec^ 

;^because  rthb;;subsidy  linnt  ;Vregulatibriy=;hasy  bbeh  interprets 
naeahihgiess;  words - by  bureaucrats ; pres 

■.large'/jla^bwhe:^  ; ^ v:r ;; ^ ■ f- 

. ;I;  f espectfuny;uf  ge;this 
■ tiohipf i aU  ^Fedei^lrpr 6gramS;difected;tp  ru 
■ ; .prbgf  anisi'ha^^;^ - direct;: eff  e<^ ' bn^f  lif  al  :i>by ef  ty^  r v y 

; ; I plcdge^  jfpr  ;tj^ 

of  my  associates  m btudyw^  ;3uch  a.  detailed;  e 

will,  I rain  sure^r indicate  t^^  jpf  qgf  ams  h drastic 

revision  if  thb;Govbf hment  .is  to  make  a realistic  effort  iri  allevia- 
' ting-rural-  pcyefty. -r  !vr  n ; /■ ;;;  k;y- : - 

would  stop  -th  the  cities  and  arrest  the  further 

;ehfichmeht  rancb^ritf ehchmeiit  of  a ' m 


';,V  ;:;  r .-rf: 


- -^Irappreciate  fheropportunity  to  appe^^ 

I hope  thatythesh  deHbpfatiphs?wni  1^  only  tofihoreleffective 

Federal  ;prp  in  * alleviating  f ural  p o verty  but  ^ also  to  a nior  e 

;effecti:c^;usebf  ei>rfstih^;p^  y :i^r:^.’r;y_y;;/ 

■‘;;;F;thahkr^  •;.;;; ;■■;■  ' 

yj  ThetCHAIRMAN  •;  T 

ypuf  : statement  'for  our  records?  ; ^ s . . ,v  m's-v  ■;., y- 
;:;-;-;;Mf iyFl^ONf;yV  ^ -y-  yy'-:: 

; ; ;.;>The;G  H AIR  M Xn;:  |;We  "^ap 

;;  y We;‘wiii;;'st^ty^ith  ;;  * ; .■; 

^yy.OVIfi;|FlSGi^R;:y;!MayyIf;^ 


of;  Mr.  Pinon's  statement  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  and'the  heMs  of  FHA  and  the  Recreation 
Bureauj,  and  ask  rather  urgently  for  their  comment  on  the  points 
he  made  ? I think  it  would  be  very  h-^lpful.  ^ - 

The  Chairman  : I don’t  know.  I think;  this  is  something  the  Com- 
mission would,  haye  to  take  up.  Itris  a procedural  question,  and  as 
to  wlietlier  we  do  for^vard  it  immediately^  the  statements  and  so 
fort^fr  to  these  people,  is  a question  that  can  be  discussedi  and  taken 
up,' tonibrrow,;;  morning. ^ 

Mr^  Fischer  : You  would,  have  ho  objection.  Mi*.  Pinon?  ; 

Mr.  Pinon  : I consider  this  to  Ibe  k^ublic  dbcumeht  today 
Mr.  Fischer  K seems  to  me-he  raises  fuh<^^  questions ' 
here,  and  we  really  can’t  ex^ct  to  go  very : far " until  we  get  some 
ans weirs. 

Mr.  Henderson  : I rriight  say  j ust  pri  the  ba  of  the  w 


club  loans,  as  we  call  them  in  sonie  Oases , that T was  in  the!  State  of 
Mississippi  i iri!  a;  hearing ; soirie^  time  ago  with  ^ahothergr^ 
was  ^ruclEby  the  way^^  country  club  16ans!hharpehed 

the  differehcetbet>^enr  the  conditions  of  the  “haves- ^ ahd^^^^t^ 

:the  “have  hot  raised^^questicms  Vwith-  public volRcials^^ 

the  why  Of  this;  ■ a OOnditioh  that  ap- 
parently is;  st^  prevails  ;ihj  many!  p i 

"The;  hypothetical  pbjectiyei6fjqpurse;^:i 
Y let -ik»r^  sOcial^li;]^i  ;but  the  ;^l^oids!  shp 

" numbeh^;  these!!  and  :;a!  dis- 
proportionately smaller  huhiberfihdV  themselves!  ih^^  cf 

;:;:the:-::“haye;:hots;^^;;!!-;v|,!;v!'^ 

;|Mr.  <GALLegos  :!  Ii:wpnder,'  ript:  to  niisa 

make  a!  point  that  this  item  be^discussed.  , : ;,  !.  ! 

: : y>The^!'CH  Airman;;;^  ,;pf^v!the''.  staff  ' 

^'discuss  this  matter  of  trarismittihg  this  dw 
ing  in  puh  Commissipn  vmeetihg^  It  ’ is  a ptoce 

eyen  though  it  is^  a public  document  and  noi.one  can  stop  you  doing 
° ^ y pu!  want ■ tp/  with?  iti!  we 


. , !there Y;ahy:-!question^  ;■ ! • ■ ^ ^ 

nMr. ; Galee  if  you!  would  com  bn  ■the 

fAct_;!ltlfat  , in^'  California,  with  the  niassive  water!! 
’project:..takin^  placed;  and  the  Manp^^^ 
that  is  designed!  to  help  recruit  and  train  p^ 
grams;  spithat  the!  uhiikilledifarmera^^c 

oppi^tunitiOs^  iw  peOple  hay e had  in  enter- 

ing into  new!;  jobs^that  have  been' created!  as;^ 

!wateh^deyelbpment!!-prpjectS?,!v!;t!;;!!!!:!!>^  !' 

Do\ypu  hay e any  idea  with  respect  to,  one,  training  and  recruit- 
meht^'.i^hether /-there!  has ^b  any  upgrading  at  - all^  of  untrained 

,.farmworker^  !/ 

; ! Mr!JPiN6N  :';0 

Tramirigi!i!F^  field : we  are  in voly ed' in  today 

;as!dVIOR^;ataff;.!!people-^^-s!;!i!i!#i;:-!^'’;T?!;!.& 

;!  H^i  Mostppf  the!  training  in  ;G 

;P JT^!jFwcm  that  most!"  the training 

prograirib  a^  !npt!|direpted  !tp5itl^!!^p 


' b ' 
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-.835'!: 


. . ' ■ 


or  restrictions  ! 


because  of  the^limitations  that  tliey  are  imposing:, 
bh  -.the''.participantSi-':^^  / ^ ■ 

Most  of  them  are  required  to:  have  a sixth-grade  ^education,"  of 
to  be  bilingual,  at  least,  if  they-  are  Spanish  speakinjg.  In  the  largest 
percentage  o]^;the  cases,  you  dori’^t-  have'  thisi"  Y ou  have  a multi- 
lingual society,  and  in  the  case  of  the  Spanish'  speaking,  you  have 
a;  low  edu^fional  attainment  level,  and  the  other  case,  what  we 
call  the  "poor.  ^ 

Does  that  answer  ypur  question?  — , ^ , 

Mr.  GALL.EGOS  : Wliat  has  -been:? the  allocation  of  monies  in 
MDTAforupg’radingv.theskillsunder-—-^-— 

- Mr.  PiNON  : ( interrupting)  : Practically  nothing.  I caii’t  eVen 
quote  bne  project.'-: . 'x 

Mr.  Gallegos  : In  Me  rural  farni  areas'  where  MOP  is  ;,  oper- 

" - Mr,  piNON ; You  wiH'ha^^  put  this  in  perspective. -I  am 

not  responsibly  the  Central  Valley  region  as  a MOP  staff  per-- 
son.  I have  some  familiaidty  with  the  Central  regibn  ini  m 
capacity,  as  pre'siderit  of  the  Community  :jService:Oifganization. 

Tor^he  best  of  my  knowledge,  I jw^^  that 

context.- 1 don’t  kriow  of ; any  p the  Central' Valley  or  the 

San  Jbaqhin  Valley-thajtMas:  the  kind  Of  basic  reniedial  education 
coupled  vidM  training  programs;  as^  I see  th^  Not  one;  : ; 

f or  one  :more  question. 

M a project  is  manpower  : opportunities 


PINON ; 
Gibson  : 

PlNON  : 

Gibson  : 
PiNON:: 


It  V’t 
So 
Ver 
It 
Ye. 


implemented 
ib"a  very  new 


on  May— 1-,"1966. 
program.:'  ^ 


jL  demonstration  progra.m. , Is  'it  18  month  ? 


]\Tr. 

M‘r.i 

Mr. 

, . _ . . , 

i'Mr.v  Gibson  ^ at  do  you:  think- in  /Me  18  months  the  project 
y/ill  vmean  ? pahish-speaking  population''“in  that  valley ? 

: Mr.^r  PiNON  :iv  I:wbuld  dike /to/  r 

wouldbevthegreatostcontributibnthattheprojectcahmakecoh- 
siderihg  its  short  life.^^^  could  make  a substantial 

coritf  ibutlon , again  / taking-  i hto  consideration  training  programs 
are./  but  j the-  window  because  there  is  no  money  for  •chem.  There 
wasn't  ‘in  1966,  and  ifc  doesn’t  look  as  if  there  is-  going  to  be  in 
’67;-br.;:'68wv/  /r-/,t>^ 

I Min  our  biggest  mark  in  going  out  and  doing 

ah  eMnic;  emplos^  survey  of  agencies^  Federal,  State,  and  into 
ihdustTy,;lf  we|could  possibly  get  there. 

;Mf.  Gibson  : You-  mean  as/  to  present  employment? 

; /.\;;Mr./j  PlN<hsi^:;V  Right/^ 

. ; /IVf r GlB^  : ^j^hat  about-/  routing  minorities  into ; j ob  m oppor- 
Mniidhs^  dp^yph/anticipate  being  in  Mat,  operating  -wiM  any:  sue-" 

cessliri  Mai^  regafdMy/M®  : ’ ■ / 

Mfi  fPlNON  :/Viren;;  we  /aM  lnvol^^d^  m buf  we/ try  to/ apply 

“ ^It  puts  US  in  competition^  w 

.and  zraMer  than  have /them  shooting 


in  a Isecon 


US.i. 

-SMr; 

to 


n- 


GrasbN[(  interrupting)  ::Tha-f^^  exactly /it.  1/  was 

vMat vit  w demonstM-i^ing  and  wheMer— 


trying 
-I  pre- 
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sume  you  were  asked  to  demonstrate  it  because  it  is  a'  service  that 
is  not  liow  being  rendered,  and  at  the  end  of  18  months  youL  can 
demonstrate  the  service  can  be  rendered  and  it  is  helpful  to  the 

':people.-'- V- a:.  , ; j ■ 

Is  it  going  to  disappear,  or  be  taken  over  by  the  State  Employ- 
ment Service,  or  what  will  happen? 

— ^Mr.  PiNON : ' MOP  was  funded  on;  the  premise  that  there  was 
going  to  bd  a substantial  training  program. 

- Mr.  i Gibson  And  that  has  broken  down. 

Mri  PiNON  : Yesi  The  contract  had  been  signed,  and  the  wheels 
had  started— 

Mr.  Gibson  (interrupting)  : So  you  are  in  limbo. 

:--^;'Mr^^';:PlNON_:r''ExactIy.:  ' 

- The  Chairman  ::  We  appreciate  3^our  coming;  from  California 
-.:'-ahd ;‘giving;ms. -your > insight..  a; 

, Mr.  Pinon  : (Speaking  in  "Spahisdi.Xi^t;  > r v - ; > 

./;The/  Ghahiman  : : 'You  will  haye  to  jhelp  us  out, 

f MKfGAlit^^  V- 

The  Chairman V We  will  ■ ha^^  Miss  or  Mrs.  Stockburger  now. 
Ts';it^:Miss, 'or -Mrs. ? 

../■■:MiS3/STOCKBURGKR-:vMisSi;i;::V- V'  ' '.w-:, . 

V The  Chairman  : Miss  Stockburger,  we  are . glad  to  have  you 
,::i_with  US.'  Miss  stockburger;  comes-  from  New  York,  I believe,  and  ; 

she  is  with  the  National  Committee  on  the  Education  of  Migrant 
. Children.  : ■ ; ..  ^ . 

You  may  proceed  as  you. see  fit.  ' ^ - ■~'vv  ^ 

■ ■ ; StAtome 

^ jMliss^STi^KBU^^  beginning ; that 

^ I want  to  :c^  ’ int3rrelat^^^  problems  that  we 

" are  dealing  ^^th?  as  a^i^pmm  v 

/educatipn''’;bf^;migraT^^  v;,  ;■ . 

* ' ' My  hanie  is:  Ga  arid  I ^arii  : the  director  of 

thefNaftiprial  Gmririiif tee  ori^^^  t^ 

(NCEMC)  , the  prograin  division  of  the  Natiprial  Child  Labor 
Gtrinriiittee-^  d^cerririd  r Syithiimprovirig  t^ 

■ ties  of . mifi^i’ant  children. ^ v: 

■ I appreciate  the  opportunity  ■ to  appear  at  this  hearing  and  to 
present  to  you  the  griin  data  on  the  poverty  of  children  of  migrant; 
farmworkers!  > ; ' . 

ilt  : hardly  seems  necessary  to  detail  the  Ipbviouls'  specter of 
migrariti  children;  They  ate  at^  t^  of  the  riatid;n’s 

. ■ of  ^.the^epriyed;;;! ^ ■ 

y Despite;  y ‘ Pf  hit-arid-rinLiss.  pr  s-ud  gove^nment-apori- 

riored'  ptegrariis  tP  change  his  bfe,  toy p^^ 

J^hdltb  reiriote^f rom  ypury cmrscience  the>;h 
. .^.--childreriifwelhaye-failed^torsubstantially^alter  the  cycle^^o 
‘ tiori^yriubstaridardlivirig^aridif  ragriieritedysc^  ;been 

" ' PurTgift  tOythe  childteri"  of  rmigtenttagric^  workers.'  y 

^jyyTheyplairifetruthds  that  ^reliable  survey^,  arid  the 

; evaluation  of  the;  Natibrial  Committee  prif  the vEducatiori*  of  Migrant 
y ' (ZSiildreril  allicbrifirmythe^mtifuiy  iriadequacy;;bf  Jpte 

supported  yprograrife  ^ Act 

(EOA ): Vribr  the  Secondary  Education  Act  (ESE A) 


asl^nov/  conceived  and  administered  will  make  any  real  impact  on 
the  basic  problems.  ^ V'  ^ 

Caug’ht  between  sterile  State  departaients^  of  education,  mis- 
directed and  hastily  conceived  private  programs,' sometimes  “put 
together”  to  match  the  pressures  to  expend  Government  funds, 
and  the  apathy  of  local  school  districts,,  the  migrant  child  remains 
in  an  educational  aiid  economicdimbo. 

Nothing  short  of  a program,  specifically  designed,  and  admin- 
istered by  committed  persons  of  competence,  will  find  solutions  to 
the  complex  problems  of  these  families  and  bring  about  permanent 
rather  than  short-term  or  palliative- change.  \ 

Who  is  the  migrant  child,  and  where  is  he  ? He  isi  found  in  47 
St^Jes.  Precisely  how  many  is  impossible  to  know.  '5fet,  las^^t  year 
there  were  466,000  different  persons  who  worked  as  migrant  farm 
laborers.  - A cohseryatw  would  place  at  least  300,000 

children  in  these  wbrkers'^  fo  ^ 

And  this  does  hot  include  those  countless  families  who,  now  living 
in  rural  fringe  dr  , urban  areas  and  hot  migrating  on  - a regular 
basis,  bear  the  marks  of  inipdverished  years  spent  in  agricultural 
labor. ^ \ v- - . 

The  migrant  child  may  travel  thousands  of  miles  each  year 
because  harsh  necessity  has  forced  his  family  to  migrate  to.  find 
the  work  he  knows  how  to  do  best.  He  learns  the  “blessings”  of 
labor  of  ten  by  the  age  of  six.  He  knows  -that  for  him  work  takes 
precedence - over  scliool  attendance.  ^ ^ 

His  entire  life  is  surrounded  by  ^abject  poverty.  Accidents,  in- 
fection, and  contagious  diseases  fh-ke  a ^ tragic  toll  among  these 
children  while  the  day-to-day  erojsion  of  health  made  by  inadequate 
di^,  clotb^  hnd  shelter  frequently  Tproduce^^  permanent  im- 
pairment in  physical  and  m vitality. 

The  hazards  to  lif^^  health  faced  daily  by  migrant  children 
were  legislated put  of  existence  in  other  secto rs  of  American 
society  n^ahy  years  ago;  • But  this  stigma  remains  for  the  migrant 
'child.: ^ 
in  the  face  of  the  agonizingreconomic  pressure  which  constantly 
_ cbiifronts  the  poverty-stricken  migrant  family,  it  is  understand- 
able that  parents  should  wish  to  put  their  children,  into  the  fields 
as  early  as  possible.  Child  labor,  consequently  , is  a real  and  poign- 
ant factor  wherever  migrant  workers  are  found.  We  who  have 
been  responsible  for  providing  community  services  for  migrant 
‘ children  know  well  poor  school  attendance  be- 

cause of  work  in  the  fields  or  cartng  for  younger  children. 

In  most  States  child  labor  laws,  like  so  much  other  protective 
legisla-tion;  exeiript  agriculture.  The  Federal  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  does ; prohibit  employment  of  children  during  school  hours 
by /farmers  whose  crops  or  i products . go  into  interstate  or.  foreign 
cpmiherce;  Hpwever,  /enforcement  is  / inadequate  or  i at ' tinries  nPn- 
existent^  The  sirriple  education  fact  is  that  compulso^  school 
attendancejiaws  vary  froin  Stater  to  Stafe  arid m areas  are 

Vinterpreted  not  even/to  applj^tbmigrant  children,  r : - 5 

How  much  are  we  explpitiri  In  spot  checks  by 

the  H.S;  Labpr:]pepartmerit  fr6rii  July  1;  1965,  tb  June  30,-  1966, 
bri  l;725  farriisf^  5,478  children  under  16  were  found  iUegahy 
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employed.  Of  these,  52  percent  ;vvere  between  ages  10  and  13,  and 
18  p rcent  were  under  age  nine.  Of  the  migrant  children  in  the 
tol^l  group,  71  percent  were  enrolled  in  grades  below  their  age 
as  compared  to  44  percent  of  the  total  group.  Those  aged  14  and. 
15  were  retarded  88  and  89  percent,  respectively,  as  compared 
to  59  and  65  percent  for  the  group  as  a whole.  ^ 

This  bleak  picture  leads  only  to  this  conclusion.  Most  of  these 
children  were  20th  century  peons  working-out  of  economic  nec^- 
sity  to  add^t6“the  family  income.  - ^ ^ ^ 

It  'is  conceivable  that  unless  steps  are  laken  to  control  child 

labor  in  agriculture  that  we  may  have  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  children  working  in  some  crops.  As  wages ^f or  adults  increase, 
farmers  who  previously  preferred  hot  to  use  child  labor  may  find  it 
more  economical  to  do  so  rather  than  to  pay  a minimum  Avage  to 

adults..:  / ^ ^ ' 

^ Our  present  advanced  state  of  technology^  leaves  little  room  for 
the  persbxi  of  liini ted  education*  /Y0t,  studies  show  that  t**e  ed-* 
ucation  level  of  the  rural  person  has  remained  the  lowest  of  any 
group  in  the  nation.  This  is  the  stark  fact  of  nonurban  life.  .r 

The  migrant  farmworker's  family  is  no  exception.  Indeed,  ms 
handicap  is,_often  greater  because  his  roots ^ frequently  in  the 
rural  South  \pr  Southw^t,  where  school  districte  have  not  ^pro- 
vided  quality  education  for  its  total  populatibn/and  nmch  less  for 
minority  groups,  • """  -'/■■Vv- . ..  _ ■■  . , - 

What,  then,  is  the  status  of  education  for  the  child  in  .these 
families=?-/Iti&  characterized  .by  late  entry /irregular  attendai^e, 
and  early  leavihg.rrfLanguage:/  and  cultural  differences  further 
handicap  the:  child i Consequently  he  falls  fu  urther 

behind 'his  age/^bup  and  .^hen  he  drops  out^ permanently  between . 

the  ages  of  12  and  16  he  is  3 /to  5 _ 

: Not  an  migrant  children/  dfnp  out  in  the  early  teen  year^  Son^ 

mahage  againrt/  great  > odds ' .td  contihliei  their  education-rthrough 
high  school./ A.  few  even  go  to  college.  But  most  grow  up  to 
come  another  statistic  in  the  already  overcrowded,  unskilled  labor 

• V The  ‘^heer  impact  of  the  p^^^^  is  revealed  in  figures  released 

by  the  Texas  Good/ Neighbor  Commission  in  their  1965  annual 
report.  The  commission  reported' that  31,600  school-age  children 
residents  of  Texas  accompanied  their  families  on  lengthy  migra- 
tions in  1966.  Another  8,500  missed  substantial  periods  of  -school 
. because  of  work : in  the::  fields  within  commuting  distance  ^ of  their 
homes - :and^"^w  therefore  not  counted  as  migrants  in  State 

Ah  vadditibnal  27,000  infants  and  smalb  children  under  school 
agre  werh  recorded  as  haying  migrated  with  their  parents.  As  with 
- the  / schbol-age  / children,  large/  numbers  of  preschOiOleM  ac<^m- 
pahied/their  parents  for  work  within  commuting  distance  of  their 

homes.':'; /''a/  / -:/ .//  '■/:  - ■ : -'  /::  - ■ ■:  / / .:-.  . / 

/ ' l)r.  in  migrant  educatiqn_J^  rthe 

Colorado  State  Department  of  Education,  in  commenting  on  the 
problems  bf  jthese  children,  has  said,  “I'm  sure  that  some  ^her 
t^es  of  children  need  help  too  ( delinquent,  neglected,  etc. ) but  I 
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suspec^  that  they  "are  at  least  attending  school  fairly  regularly; 
but  migrant  children  are  not  even  in  school  for  the  most  part.” 

InV: the  fair  of  1966 Colorado  reported'  their  best  enrollment—— 
about  50  percent  of  the  children  between  ages  5 to  17.  Almost  all 
of  the  7-  to  ll^year  group  were  in  school,  which  means  that  al- 
most no  children  were  receiving  attention  during  the  critical  pre- 
school years . and  that  most  12-  to  17-year-olds  had  already  dis- 
continued their  school  attendance.  And  so  the  bleak  tale  continues.  , 

It  .would  well  'to  ask,  what  is  being  done  to  improv-e  condi- 

tions for  migrant  children  ? * For  many  years  efforts  were  made 
to  secure  Federal  legislation  for  the  benefit  of  farmworker  fam- 
ilies. Most  failed.  But  less  than  4 years  ago  the  first  legislation, 
the  Migrant  Health  Act;  was  passed.  Although  it  has  been  handi- 
capped by  tardy  and  inadequate  appropriations,  it  has.  been  able 
to  provide  a start  on  sighificaiit  services:^  ^ ^ 

a sort  of  afterthought,;  certain  migrant  bills  pending  in  the 
Congre^  - d^Iin^v  with-  adult*  and ^^^c^  sanitation, 

housing/ and  day  care  were  incorporated  into  the  otherwise  urban- 
orientad  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964^ 

In  1965  the  passage  of'^e  Elmnentary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  promi^d  the  brightest  hope  yet  that  migrant  children 
-could'  at  last -within y'the  framework  of  the  nation’s  public  school 
system  receive  thehelp  they  needed.  Mute  evidence^that  this  would 
not  be  true  w%  the  passage  of  an  amendment  in  1966  to  Title  I 
of ' ESEA,  which-j  established  a separate  program  for  migrant 
children.  - ^ 

Prior  to  the  passage  Federal  legislation j a few  of  the 

mof e ' cdnOetned : State  departments  of  ! education  and  church  groups . 
were  en^ged  in  scattered  and  uncoordinated'  efforts  in  behalf  of 
thesej.^ildren.-  'r!'-  :v- t ' -/va  a 'a,-  ' 

: While  it  is ; stt^^  too  early  to  have  adequate  evaluation  of  either 
the  prol^ains  car^  under  the  Economic"  Oppoifunity  Act'br 

the  effectiveness  of  the  ESE  A,  certain,  observations -as  to  trends 
arid  potential  effectiveness^^^ 

^ An  alarming  lack  of  policy  or  Overall  planning  appears  to  dom- 
inate the  'hodgei^dge;  of  'largely  ^^^u  and  frequently  short- 
term; prograirisj which  have ^ b^^  funded  across  the  country  under 

Title  III-B  -of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act.  In  1966  about  1 00 
projects  were  in  operation;  under;  these  funds. 

■ Of  these - a number  were  for  t^  seasonal  farmworker  and  a 
number  of ipther  programs;  reported  that  they  have  eventual- 

ly had  to  direct  - their  programs  to  the  ; resident:  seasonal ' v/orker 
rather  than  the  more  mobile  mi^ant  farmworker.  Almost  half  . 
of  these  programs  funded  iri  1966  have  indicated  they  engaged  in 
some  forniAof'  education*  fori  children.A'1-iess  than  pne-fifth  of  the 
gmnts:  went!;  tbi  any  {kind : of  A educational  iristi^^  i.e.>  a State 
department:  of ; education; v local  school  {district/  or  institution  of 
^higher '-education.,  {!;::  ■ 

F ^ ; that  OEO  - is  phasing  put;iits  pciucation 

prb^am(for^chndren;!and'rtha,t  .this  r will  be  assumed 

under  the  new 5p  the  ESEAiF Just  as  there  was  opposition 

bri^the  part  of  sbnie  private!  groups -to  hay irig^^^^^^^ 
by  OEO  to  carry  out  migrant  education  programs,  opposition  has 


been  reported  to  -Iiaving'  this  progTS-ni  turned  over  to  .tlie  XJ.S. 

Office  of ‘Education.  ^ j • 

The  charges  have  been  in  terms  of  the.  incompetency  and  in— 
diffierence  of  the  public  schools.  In  a recent  N GEMC  qu^tionnhire, 
all  OEO  grantees  under  Title  III-B  were  asked  their  opinion  of  the 
capability  of  the  public  schools  in  their  area  to  provide  education 
for  migrant  children.  ^In  returns  tabulated  on  response  from^  50 
percent  of  the  grantees  of  whom  28  answered  thia  question,  the 
replies  are  running  2 to^l  negative.  ,,  ^ v:  - , •<>  - 

How0V©r,  their  explanaptions  hardly  justify^  a hlaujcet  iiidictar^nt 
of  the  public  schools.  By  far,,  the -most  serious  charge  ^is  indif- 
ference. Lack  of  funds  and  no  available  summer  school  prograins 
could  be  remedied  under  the  Elementary  "and  Secondary  Education 

What  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  ESEA  ? As  presently  admin- 
istered, r.do  not  see  that  it  will  significantly  change  the  educational 

picture  for  migrant  xAildrem  V ^ - ^ - 

rReportsffrom"^State  departments  of  education  recently  eoTOpil®^ 
by  NCEMC  show  that  few  States  utilized  funds  from  Title^  for 

- either  summer  schools  pr  regular  school  programs  in  1966.  Forty 

States  replied  to  our  questionnaires  Of  24  States  reporting^summer  ^ 
schools  for  migrant  children;  only  8 reported  ^any  use  of  Title  I 
fundSy  comphired  to  X9  which  used.  OEO  fiiiidSf  aiid^  I xnififht  add 

that  in  those  cases  many  of  these  were  private  agencies.^  . ^ ^ 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  only  6 States  reported  a Srate- 
appropriation  for  support^of  migrant  children  in  either  summer 
or  regulartterms.  In  1963.  11  States  reported  such  special  appro- 

Under  the  new  Migrant  Amendment  to  Title  ^ ^ 

totaling  about  $7-  million  have  been  allocated  to  47  States  on  the 
basis  of  an  estimated  migrant  child  population;  j. 

We  have  attempted' to  determine  to  what  degree -the  State  de- 
partments of  'education  are  making  plans  for  use  these  funds. 
Only  nine  States  have  indicated  to  us  that  they  either  haye  com- 
pleted plans  or  H^^e  their  plans  in  prbeessi^  Four  o^^s  have  Paid 
they  will  submit  a plan.  Only  one  has  indicated  they  wiu  imt  submit 

a plan;  claiming^there  ^ is  no  heed,  although  they,  have  lo- 

cated over;  $70,000V  A number  of  other  States  l^aye  indicated  that 

they  are  waiting  to  see  the  guidelines;  and  know  ^more  specifically 
whait  is  expected  before  deciding.  Obviously,  with yet  to  ■ 
be  approved,’  little  use  of  the  funds  will;  be  made  in  this  .fiscal  j^ar. 

In  genera  Viet  me  say,  that  the  positive  things  whichJ^^ 

accomplished  by  the  migrant  programs : of  both  the  EO A and  the 
ESEA  are  chiefly*  in  the  area  of  am  increased  area  of  ^ concern. 
ESEA  has  required  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  the  Sta^  deparh 

ments  of  education;  and.lpteal  school  district  to  take  a closer  look 

: . af  the  migrant  population;  ^ . 

" t^Migraht  childrehtare  already  >being  identified  pmre  readily 
schbolKrecbrdsTfor  purposesibf  qualifying  for^  ■ ^ 

Another  long-neglected  area;  vteacfiier  ;^  a sut^ 

stantial  increase  "over  ;the  past  2}years;j:;Fpurteeh;Stat^;!^ 
training  - pirograms  in  i 1966  rbf if rom'L'id  to -3 ; nionths . iduratiom 

Ser:«nces  itO  childrehiihave  ‘inersased;^  Twenl^^  report 

providing  transportation  clothing ; 18,  medical  spaces ; 26, 


hot  luncK  • and  26,  milk.  .This  does  not  mealTthat  all  children  in  all 
schools  receive  these  services,  but  as  a general  practice  these  are 
reported  as  being  pro’i^  for  migrant  ^ildren.  1 

Gne  of  the  ma^  or  weak  : all  eifprts  in  m pro- 

granis  has  ;beeh  ^the  lack  of  nationwide  -a 

coordinatioTii  /\Vithin  the:  past"  year  one  or  t atteifipts  have 
been  made  on  a regional  basis  or.  through  agreenierits  between  two 
pr-:-more;:^ateSi^;:/-:  v ■ 

, But  again  r "Would  emphasize  that  we  must  look  at  the  problem 
on  a hationwide  basis:  Programs  must  be  evaluated  bn  the  basis 
of  long-range  goals.  'When  we  look -at  the  programs  in  progress 
and  those  that  are  proposedy  I seriously  question  that  -we  are  even 
on. the:;.; right  :track. 

To  date,  all  that  has- b^n  done  is  palliative.  "We  are  not  really 
doing  anything-to  attack  the  cause  of  poverty  in-  this  segment  of 
our  rural  population.  ^ r:.; 

Thirteen  years  ago,  JDr.  Shirley  Greene  cohclude<i:;after  aTcom- 
pr 'Bhensi V er  study  of  the  education  of  migrant  children  E that  in  the 
face  of  thei  evidence  collected  :by  his  study,:: l‘t^ 
solution  to  "the  prpblenas  - of  education:  for ^ 

short of  E ; the:,  (ultiniateji  ' elihliriatioh^;^^^  -:: 

^r^;  Greene  ; w^?'™i'^onKto  Erepomm 

ouir ; hatiphalhecoridmyi  in  jwpysfethatfew 

and  minimize  the.heed  for  employment  of  migratory 
I think  the  emphasisEthere  s word  :?*f amili^:'? 

vTher e : is  no ; section  Ipf  bur ; whicht  is ; character irod  E by 
s^ch^  di^rganizatidrii  hnd  ;unsy  manpower. 

7;  ^ h "whole  vhas  desmahd^ 

ahd;>;Claiihedi  ihimuhityjj  f rom  ? regulatory  :?1(^ 

otheriindustryS^:  :At  t^  ^ . - 

of  agricultural^^ 

voice 


, to  claim 
dnstitutedE  by  ; the  Fe^ 


cNol 


Ipuder 
in 


social’ 


rural 

econCin3^ctb 


of 

of  _ 
labdr 
about 


agri- 
br  ■ 


of  bur 


Additional 
w;Ag®  A i and 


has  tbeen  ; heard  than t thet^^b^ 

_.:tb: ' ' ’ ' ” - --■ 

whichicouida 

Are  iclehr i:  If  we  serious 
_ We  E require,  tl  ^ 

Aik  their 

. to  others  industries 

.5¥,:tb 

\ ^?P^-Anle£s  viArkihgi  force 

-■^EfiCpmpbtitiveiAi^^  eebrib^  we:  Wiii  haveE  to  go 

- .oh  for  succeeding  generations  handing  out  grants  for  -pallia 

.-■■■;EprogiAms.E4:f ;;v-; : e :: 

1^1?^C®bQhbmm  independence^:  many  of  the  ndgi^ 

.::;;purchaee;sAervy^‘^;l:nndkftm 

: ' in  ■themv  'OpSi^rdEepd^^l  tnbbnitj^ And Acceptah 
\ are  EE  able^bldmprp^  aiid  make  Eja : Cbhtr  ibul^ 

:,  :theWdprimiym  ::  e 

" -::<®ht|this:dsithC|Ibhg ; rah:^:  eW 
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thousands  of  additional  inadequately  equippM  persons  to  oiir  labor 
- force  in  the  next  5 yearsi  ^ ^ . . ^.Vj 

We;must  concentrate  on  getting  and  keeping;  the  migrant  child 

in  school  wherever  he  is,  regardless  for  the  moment  of  how  well 
; hiS' 'heeds ■v;are^^:being-;; met.:"’';  ■ ; ■',■■■'  . 

/ W^e-  must  extend  regulations  On  child;  labor  J:o  agricult^  in 
all states. ‘ 

We  must  take  a long  look  at  our  educational  system  and  how  it 
relates  to  the  migrant  problem.  By  and  large,  public  schools  have 
shown;  little  interest  in,  or  ability  to  meet,  the  needs . of  migrant 
children . For  the  most  part  schOol  per sOnnel  has  been  unwilling 
to  think  in  terms  other  than  how  to  fit  these  children  into  the 
. . system.  Liet-s  face  it/^^w  never  fit  these  children  into  the  con- 

ventional school,  certainly  hot  into  :the  9-m0nth  school  term. 

Because  of  this  fact,  we  are  faced  wh^^  ®i  ^eri6us  dilemm 

can  we  help  children  whose  life  patterhs  are  different  achieve  the 
standards  required  f Or  successful  living  in  bur  sOciety?  How  can 
this  be  accomplished  when  we  demand : that  the  ■ criteria  for 

achievement  be  the  coniipietion^of  a certain  ^number  of  ; grades  or 
years  of  study  in  cehbaihhpprbved  institutions? 

In  plain  w can  migrbht  ^ildreh  g or 

even  ; the  high  ibc^ppL;  diplbr^;-^^^^ 

, competition  in , ^ tOday ' s ; j ob;:  hiarket : : -I  Obviously  f we  ; hav e;  to  either 

chahgevthb  dhild?s  life  pattern  brSm 

entry  into;- the  bb-inafketv  Neither  change  -will  bring  about;  a total 
solutibni:^tb  be ; sur e ^ Bii ^n^ 

have'^d0hei':ib;-7:dabB.r^v'-  ' ■ 

< i>  ^FripHiy  yf  or ; 

^ ^migrant  i childrehrishbuld  ; be  ; given  ;;t 

areab  wbeib  migrant  children,  months 

b ; in  i the|;Same|bducatiphal|Syste 

bubh^funds^  will  if;  ih^fact>;ibe  fused  ftp  such:  programs  a 

^-:-;-vdlli;best?ihbetfthe1bdu^tibhaB 
y V r (2)f  fFbstervhbme'^tpgtah^ 

^ care  for  migibhtFchildrehfduririg  the -time 


. aesiraDie;;up  iproyipe  sucii  care  pii  -ai- wuifp:  ^ ^ 

(B!)i;|Thef  child|:iabpr|;;p  ; 

"btct  Shbuids^  sb : hsf to  f pro V ? Ptbtec^on  f p^;* 

children  ihfagriculturehs  in  bthbr  industry.- T 

meht  [mechanisms  to  bftectiyelyn^  cpmplia.nce  ;must‘  ac- 

pompany  such  an  •amendment.  ; w • ■'  • 

be.r  provided  either  - in  resi- 
dehtiatbr  daybchbOls  fbi^  thbseyvb^s  13  to  20/ whose^ 
already  beenberibusly  interrupted  so  that  these  youth  may  achieve 
i^jleast[avhi:8^f  scl^btf  ®^til 

; V ^ -briitrades  [trairiihgilf  f f Sfc;  v f fe' v k'^ '-■  f ff.;, : Hkf o;  ■ : ■ ^ 

k Ih|  Statps  uSihg;^^ 

: thhtfmigrahtllchiidibhk^  disad- 


Federal; 


are 


■ " ■ ' ' ■ 

(6)  A . iia,tional"^pJannin^  board  or  commission  composed  of 
qualified  citizens  shouldbe  established  to  design  and  guide  the 
. implementation  of  > a Icmfesc^nge  plan  ^ for  solving  the  complex 
problems  of  family  migrancyi.^? 

The  Chairman  CMr.  Henderson)  : Thiank  you  very  much^  .Miss 
Stockburger.  We  are  running  short  on-time,  and  I wonder  if  we 
have  one  or  "two  quick  questions  we  might  ask.  . 

Mrs.  CALiPWEiiij : I would  like  to  know  if  you  have  been  able 
to  gettVery  much  help  through  your  various  State  child  welfare 
programs  in  trying  to  halt  at  least  some  of  the  serious  and  tragic 
things  that  happen,  even  if  they  haven’t  done  much  on  the  pre- 
ventive?’- 

Miss  Stockburger:  Well,  it  has  been  our  experience  that  in 
most  cases  child  welfare  agencies  will  act  on  an  emergency  basis 
on  behalf  of  the  needs  of ’ children.  , 

__  I will~state  that  they  are  available  on  an  emergency  basis.  But 
it  is  the  lack  of  programing  and  general  planning  for  long-term 
needs  that  is  of  concern.  " . 

The  Chairman  : Any  other  questions?  ^ 

Mr.  GAjllegos  : ?You  talked  under  Number  2 about  child  care 


^programs.  \ ^ - ■; 

One  ~of  the  things  that  came  but  in  testimony  in  the  S outhwest, 
A.merican  Indians;  describedlthe  problems  of  . keeping  young ; chil- 
di^n  ;in  schpoh:v that  they  were  /frequent  from  their' 

parents,  that  ;ithey  ';h  to  - leave  the  reser  to^  go  to  foster 

home  schools^  and  this  created  homesickness  and  the  kihd  of  situr..- 
atioh  where  the. /.child  didn’t  stay  in  school. 

■ Miss ; Stockburger  : ;This  is^  inevitably  ^ t^  problem  you  find 
when  you  hay e to  make  a choice  of  having  the  child  remain  in  tT’  e 
home  with;  thej^parehts  br  having  the  child  pl^  the  b^f* 

cunistancess  for  the  child’s  welfare.  ^And  I think  it  is  ih^ 
this  ; prbblem^jyyilL^^  = to^r  be ; f aced^^^^^^^^^^  4 

4 However I is  ; a ' grbat  deal  more  - separation  of 

parents  and  ch^  ^at  thef  a practice 

bn  the;  part' of  V a g families  to  either  send  the  children 

back  fb;  stay  ^with  relative^  ; 

5 Thb^  Chairman  : ; other  iw  the  separation  takes  place 


^regafdlessf  v 

Mish;  Stockburger  A great  deal  takes  place.  And  I think  we 
have  to  weigh  the’^  living  coriditiohs  of  the  on-the-road  migrant. 
Mri*  Galuegos?:^ What^^^ 

of - spihe^  kind?^her^  ; of ibbing  in  a boarding  hbmei  a con- 
crete'building  ;k  thiri^  ’ whichy  in  some  ‘ could  offer  an 

advantage,'>theddea  of  ah;  allowance  for  families?  ■ 

Miss  STocKBtmGER : I think  this  is  a much  more^  preferred 
;I;Wmuld;niuch  more  -prefer  family  not  mi- 

_ _ ffythey^airbe;able':f^idiye>-withbuh^ 

??  v;  Ahd-f ; thihk^this  is  i biie^  of : the  eliminating  child 

'labbr^  We?  fihdl that  some;  bfithese:;p 
stipehdSjl^e  ql^fychild  whb?can?riiak 
wbrkin^gtHi^U  0vbrk;f  rh^ 

/ Sb?^  if wby  talk;  iii??tef  ms ; of  stip^  talk  in  ter  ms  of 


The  GHAmMAN  : We  have  to  bring  "this  to  a halt.  I>o  we  have  ; 
the  complete  statement?  - - . ' 

Missi  Stockburger:  Yes,  we  do.  : 

The  Chairman  ; We^ want  to  thank  you  for  coming-  down  from 
New  York  City  and  being  with  us  today.  Thank  you  very  much.  | 
Miss  Stockburger,  could  we  jiist  ask  you  one  quick  g.uesti on?  ; 
I:  am  soriy.  Your  headquarters  for  the  National  Committee,  are  ; 
those  headquarters  in  New  York?  ^ 

Miss  Stockburger:  Yes. 

The  Chairman:  Is  this  a privately  operated  agency ? _ 

Miss  Stockburger:  Yes.  It  has  been  in  existence  since  1904, 
and  its  parent  organization  is  the  National  Child^  Labor  Com- 
mittee, which  led  the  fight  for  ending  child  labor.  It  is  financed  by 
membership,  private  contributions,  foundations. 

The  Chairman  : Rev.  James  L.  Vizzard.'  We  finally  got  to  you, 
and  we  are  running  out  of  time.  I am  certainly  happy  that  you 
are  here.  ^ - , • ■ ■ ^ ^ 

STATEMEN  OE  JAMES  L.  VIZZARE 
Fr.  VlzzARD'VThe  Lord  comm  practice  mercy,  and  I 

will  practice mercy,  by  skipping  most  of  my  statesnient,  and  con- 
centrating on  bhl^  a few  section  s of  it  which  I think  might  deserve 
your;  special  .attt^tioh.’:^  ^ ‘ - ---:■•■■ 

>Mrl  menibers  pf  the  Commission,  I speak  here 

today  by  authorization  of  the  Bishops’  Committee  for  the  Spanish 
Speaking.  T-w'ill  skip  the  whole  first  couple  of  pages. 

Oh  page : 3/  to  clarify  oUr  6wn^^‘  ^ and  more  a,ccurately 

focus  piir  f ecomniehdatiohs,^- w break j down  the  yaripus  categories 
of  rural  pboroihtp  four  g:roups  that  may  be.  pf 

The  first  is;  the  farmer  y^ho  resources  are  simply  in- 

adequate to  support  a /decent  standard  pfiliv^ 

/Sjecond;/  the  ‘tenant/ and  ^sharecro^i^^^  the  Deop 

Souths/ whbsh^  minimal  ai-  ' ; "xistence  is  ^further/  deteri- 
orating because  of  rapid  and  consolidation  of  farm 

operatiphs.’--'/.'':^  v " ' \ ‘ ^ — ■ 

Thirds /hired  farmworkers,  prin^  are  mig 

^XXCi ^ ■*  >,  ■ ‘ ■ ■ .'r  -‘ 

capped,  wh^  , ph  /the  farms  or  in  the  small  rural  Communities . 

; Now/ ph;subse  have  comments  and  recommenda- 

tibhs  Vtp/m  of  those  categories,^^^^  I : trust  I can 

leave  Jit  ;iip  to  ;/y^:‘ to  read  : t^ 

' I w^^  to  skip  to  page  7,  where  there  i one  asp^t  of 

cpmnients  pn  migrant;  labor  that  seems  to  deserve  / particular 

attehtibhV;:/v"v/^'./;‘‘/.r,.,/// ///,;/>'^ 

/ In  the/middle  of  /page/ 7 of  the  ^Delano  strug- 
gle/yyhich /we  beiipye  einphasis.  As  this  Commission 

khbws/;^^ii;fpr//sdme/y^  grepe  pickers  there  , 

have  ;b<^h”  attempting/  to  / sec  union  con- 

- ; tf act/ with.,/;^eir^'  ////•//////■/ ■/'  vi - '/^ ; : // ' ^ r ■ '^/: ^ ' 

/ Sb/far/fhey/l^^  but  bnly  jat  ih 

of  extr eine^^^^^^^  /.huma  suffering.  Moreby er , ; d the 

workersy:yem£^i^able|fideiity/^^^  the 

cbminimr^  has|been/  r^c^ 


This^  prolonged  struggle  is  a direct  result  of  the  legislative 
exclusioii  of  farmworkers  from  the  provisions  of  , the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act.  Without  legal  provisions  and  procedures  for 
the  resolution  of  such  a labor-management  dispute,  every  situa- 
tion inevitebly  becomes  nothing  more  than  a power  struggle.  It 
seems  likely  at  this  point  that  the  workers  eventually  will  succeed 
in  Delano.  It  seems  almost  certain  tha"^ the  farmworker  organizing 
movement,  win  then  spread  to  other  ^-^arts  of  California  and  to 
every  part  of  this  country  which  employs  a significant  number 
of  migrant  and  seasonal  workers.  Indeed;’  the  movement  has  al- 
ready leaped  to  Texas  where,  in  Rio  Grande  City,  the  United  Farm 
Workers  Organizing  Committee  (UFWOC)  is  locked  in  conflict 
with  the  gro'\^rs  and  their  allies. 

In  other  words,  the  future  holds  dozens  and  even  hundreds  of 
Delano-type  confrontations.^  It  seems  to  us  "to  be  highly  unlikely 
that  these  other  Delanos  will  be~  characterized  by  the  highly  un- 
usual nonviojfenc'e  which  has  been  maintained  there. 

We  do  not' expect  the  workers  to  instigate  physical  conflict  but 
rather,  as  ^sfa^ence  has  already  shown,  we  expect  it  to  come  from 
the  other  s^'e-,  often' under  the 'specious  color  of  law.: 

Tf,  therefio.re,  this  country  and,  in  particular,  our  rural  com- 
munities a®S  the  agricultural  industry  itself  are  to  be  spared 
prolonged,  bitter,  disruptive,  and  perhaps  even  violent  conflict, 
we  should  move  as  quickly  as  possible  to  provide  the  well-estab- 
lished and  sticcessful  provisions  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act  to  farm:J(abof- 

Now/  would  like  to  go  to  tbe  last  section  of  my 

statement,  which  begins  oiipage  9.  It  has  a positive  proposal  which 
perhaps  has  elements  of  originality.  Our  ideas  on  this  proposal 
are  catalyzed  by  the  legislation  passed  by  the  89th  Congress  called 
the  demonstratiohs  or  model  cities  program  for  which  President 
Jchnsori^s  fiscal  1968  budget  requests  something  over  $400  "million 
for  Va;  star t.v^  V / 

We  think  this  new  program  is  highly  ^imaginative  and  very 
promising.  But  iwe  ask  why  nothing  comparable  h^  been ' sug- 
gested'for  the  rural  slums.  Why  would  it  not  be  possible  to  have 
demonstration  or  model  rural  areas? 

. "Would  it  be  difficult,  at  lea^  in  pri  to  desigii  a-program 

^kich  the  F Goyerhriient  designates  particular  rural 

areas  of  larger  or  smaller  sizes^  w the  model  cities 

program,  the  full  impact  of  all  appropriate  Governmeht  programs 
could  b e brought  to:  bekf  bn  the  multiple  need s of  these  areas  and 
■ communities 

We  do  riot  feel  competent  to  spell  out  all  the“  details  of  such  a 
proposal,  but  we  can  envision  the  rehabilitation  of  rural  slums 
through  a proper  adaptation  of  the  model  cities  idea.  We  believe, 
mbreover;  that  we  have  identified  a particularly  advantageous  and 
ready  oppbrturiity  to  m beginning  along  these  lines;  That 

opportunity,  strangely  enough,  ik  ^urid  in  ^ 
thb  U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior  is  a ,m  problem. 

I wfil  s^  the'  riext , f ew  paiagf aphs' t^ 
the  Reblanriition  ’ Act;  N 

^r;ri®sult  bf  present  and  i future  ■ bpefatibris  of  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamatiori,  huii dreds  'of  thousarids  bf  acibs  ;of  fertile  excess 


land  are  and  will  be  becoming  available  in  California  and  other 
. Western  States-  The  high  capital  value  erironeously  and  illegally 
placed  on  these  lands  and  other  complications  are  stymying  the 
Interior  Department’s  effort  to  assure  the  disposition  of  these 
lands  to  other  than  speculate^  and  absentee  landlords. 

'Unless  an  entirely  new  af^^ach  is  taken,  the  end  result  pf  the 
expenditure  of  enormous  sums  of  taxpayers’  money  will  be  the 
very  opposite  of  what  is  intended  and  demanded  by  the  Reclama- 
tion  law.  ■ 

We  suggest  that  this  problem  be  looked  upon  as  a unique  op- 
portunity. It  happens  that  in  the  very  areas  where  these  lands 
are  becoming  available,  there  are  tens  of  thousands  of  rural  poor, 
many  of  them  migrant- and  seasonal  farmworkers,  who  up  until 
now  have  been  excluded  from  their  fair  share  of  ^e  agricultural 
wealth  they  have  helped  to  produce. 

Why  could  not  at  least  a pilot  project  be  undertaken  to  demon- 
strate whether  or  not,  with  proper  help,  units  of  these  excess 
lands  could '-be  transferred  to  the  ownership  and  operation  of 
select  groups  of  these  farmworkers  who  for  so  long  have  done 
everything  on  - these  farms  and  ranches  except  to  manage  and 
profit  by  them? 

To  be  very  specific,  at  Delano,  the  focal  point  of  the  current 
labor-management  conflict,  one  particular  ra!nch;  the  Sierra  Vista ' 
owned  by  the  . DiGiorgio  Corporation,  is  under  the  legal  obli- 
gation of  divestiture.  It  comprises  about  4,000  acres  of,  table 
and  wine  grapes,  pespite  efforts  of-  DiGiorgio  the  De- 

partment of  the  interior  over  a period  of  some  2 . years,  buyers 
simply  have  not  been  found  for  most  of  the  160-acre  and  smaller 
units  into  which,  in  accordance  with -the  law,  the  Sie^a  Vista 
Ranch  has  been  divided.  . ^ ; 

That  situation  cries  out  for  a hew  and  imaginative  solution 
lest  it  become  a permanent  embarrassment  to  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  and  a persistent  barrier  to  the  attaihment  of- 
pubUc,;policy.v^' ■ ■ ^ 

Our  suggestiori,  :W  belieye, ; has  the  beauty  of  simplicity. 
believe  that^the  undivested:  lahds;  of ; that  ranch  should  be  pur- 
chased outright  by  the  appropriate  Government  agency  or  agencies 
a.nd  then  either -through  sale  or  lease  be  turned  oyer  to  the  farm- 
workers who'  have , invested  so  large  a part  bf^  their  lives  and 

■ energies'In;  those'  very^ffelds..;:,;^ 

Obviously,  workers,'  unschooled . in  ,the  intricacies  of  riianage- 
ment,  would  haye  toL.haye;^.supervisqry  and  managerial  help. 
■Very:  likely  also  pie  sale j br^  on  the  land  would  have 

to.  be  subsidized.  In  addition,  as  - with  t^  model  cities  program, 
a whole,  bundle  of  specialized  seryices  would  certainly  have  to  be 
proyided : : Credit  a,t  :.fayprable  terms ; technical  assistance ; devel- 
opment-of  yaripus  cooperative  iristitutipris  including,  particularly, 
cpoperatiye  purchasing  a ; as  , well  ; as;  the  standard 

necessities  of  health,  hbusing,  and . education  which  the  people 

■ already"a^e‘;in^need^Pf;>:;\;,:.;i';:;;:.^  ' 

^ IT  such  a bilbt  project  believe  it  could 

. Jbe,  it  w as  a h^  use  of  the  ^ hundreds  of 

thousands  pTpther  acres  of  excess  lands  which  by  law  are  now 
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availabl  jr  will  soon  become  available  throughout  the  Western 
States. 

Moreover,  if  the  idea  works  we  no  reason  why,  with  proper 
adaptations,  it  could  not  be  applied  in  nonreclamation  areas.  "Why 
not  something  comparable  in  the  rural  slhims  of  Alabama  or 
Mississippi? 

Might  not  " Something  like : this  be  at  least  one  answer  to  the 
critical  problems  of  the  marginal  farmers,  tenants,  and  share- 
croppers who  are  so  rapidly  being  displaced^  and  dispossessed  by 
the  workings  both  of  the  agricultural  revcdution  and  of  facial 
discrimination? 

Instead  of  more  of  them  being  crowded  into  the  dismal  and 
dangerous  urban  slums,  could  they  not  be  otlfered  .a  chance  at  a 
decent,  dignified,  and  economically  .secure  life  in  a rehabilitated 
model  rural  environment?  " 

We  know  that  our  proposal,  though  simple  in  concept,  would 
be  complicated  and  costly  in  reality  ; but  so,  too,  will  be  the  model 
cities  progra.m.  We  do  not  believe  that  our  nation’ is  so  lacking  in 
imaginatioh;and  know-how  as  to  be  unable  to  solve  the  problems 
of  the  rural  as  well  as  the  urban  slums.  '-*•  ' 

Gentlemen,  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  be  heard  today. 

I will  be  gla^  to  answer  any  questions. 

The  Chairman  : Father,  this  is  a very,  very  important  sug-  - 
gestioh  -that  has  been  madei.  This  morning,  when  I asked  the 
Secretary  of  ■ Housing  and;  Urban  Development  if  there  was  any- 
thihg  in  the  legislation,  or  in  the  thinking,'  as  a - matter  of  fact, 
for  rural  areas  comparable  to  the  moder  cities  program,  and  I 
believe  that  in  essence  we  got— well,  at  least  the  implication.  I 
got  was  not.  , 

. , We  have  something  now ; to  offer  him,  and  J think  this  is  a 
very  helpful  suggestion.  ; ^ . 

Fr . VIZZARD : This  ii»^s  2W^n  making  the 

the  Governnient  agencies  f Sr  and  a half.  I ej^osssS 

the  idea  to  Gene  Foley,  and  I wrote  up  a lengthy  memoraiaduan 
on  the  proposal,  and  he  circulated  it  the  Cabinet  level,^^  ^ 

It  has  been  studied : by  the  Depaitmerit  of  the  Interior, '*lDEO, 
and  other  agencies.  So  it  is  not  entirely  unknown. 

The  Chairmai^:  Could  we  have  a copy  of  it? 

Fr..  VlzzARb  : Itfs  basically  the  same  thing. . 

The  Chairman:  Are  there  any  questions? 

(No  fesponsd.)^.  ■ 

The  Chairman  : Thank  you  for  coming.  * ^ .. 

■ '^'Oiir  last  person  to  appear  today  is  the  Honorable  Wilbur  GJohreia, 
who  is  the;  Under  Secretary  ■ of  Health,  Education,  and  W#lf afe. 

Father,  are  you ' going  to  make  available  for  us  whateveir  ellse 
has  bearing  on  this,  or  do  you  think  that  would  be  sufficient?? 

Fr.  ViZZARD  :;  ! think  that  will  probably  be  sufficient. 

The  Chairman  : Secretary  Ck)hen,  thank  you^  f^^  coming  and 
sharing  ybur  ideas  with  us  in  this  me 

: - 

.M  : i would  li^  introduce  liisle  Carter,  and  -Donald 

Slater,  his  deputy. . . — 

I' know  it  is  latdj  and  I have  sat  bn  the  other  side  of  the  table 


of  Commissions  like  this  with  you,  and  my  thoug^ht  is  that  I 
would  introduce  my  whole  statement  in  the  record  and  just  com- 
ment on  four  or  five  points  that  I think  are  significant. 

I would  prefer  to,  quite  frankly,  have  you  . ask  me  questions 
about  the  programs  which  I am  sure  many  of  you  must  have, 
about  helping  the  nation’s  welfare.  - 

So  I will  just  go  throughTmy  statement  briefly  to  point  up  a, 
few  points  so  you  can  ask  me'  any  questions. 

On  pages  £ and  3 of  my  statement,  I present  before  you  the 
results  of  bur  analysis  about  the  extent  of  poverty  in  the  United 
Stetes.  The » Social  Security  Administration,  under  orar  juris- 
diction, is  the  agency  that  has  been  making  the -so-called  poverty 
estimates,  and  I have  presented  here  for  the  first  time  our  esti- 
mate for  the  1965  data,  not  on  individuals,  but  on  households, 
showing  that  preliminary  figures  indicate  that  of  the  11.5  miUion 
households  in  1965  below  the  poverty  line,  about  1 million  lived 
on  farms  and  3 million  in  other  places  that  might  be  designated 
rural.  Thus,  35  percent  of  all  the  households  counted  were  rural 
households.  Probably,  T would  say  the.  percentage  is  in  the  nature 
of  40  or  43-percenit,  as  shown  by  the  1964  data. 

1 recognize,  and  1 donat  want  to  digress  on  it,  but  the  question 
^ of  poverty,  what  that  threshold  line  is  is  a very  complex  evalua- 
tion, and  I would  assume  'that  one  of  the  questions  this  group, 
would  want  to  go  into  is  this  threshold',  that  v^e  use,  aiid  our 
analysis;  is  that  correct?  ^ 

I am  not  prepare  to  defend  it  in  detail,  but  it  has ' been  a very 
important  problem  over  the  years^ 

Generahy  speaking,  the  rural  areas  is 

roughly  bO  urbs^  line,  and  I would  say 

perhaps  the  ComnUssioii  would  want  to  ; go  into  the  ’ validity  of 
that  and  the  statistical  basis  *of  determi5;nfcng  that,  which  would, 
of  course,  change  the  concept. 

It  is  a very  basic  point  as  to  wh^lfc  :y©u'  iSo  meaiiTby  rural 
poverty,  and  it  com^  right  up  in  the  wT^^youiose  your . statistics. 
I would  be  glad,  i for  instan^,  ^'to  subni^:  l^r  the  record  more  • de- 
tailed figures  of  the  poverty  level,  nonf arm^  fi>y  imale 

and  female  head  for  different-sized  faiaaili^,  that  is  used  3n  mak- 
ing the  poverty  threshold.  1^ 

A lot  of  people  talk  about  $31000 1 bait,  bf  course,  $S,0©(>  is  an 
..urban  level  for  a family  -slightuy  more^  fclfl'an  fiour,  aiM  it:  varies 
by  diff erept-sized  if amilfes,  a naturmlljf  the  level  ttetat  ypni  use 
has  a ; great  deal  r to  do  vs?ith  public ; p oMcy  becaEise  whren  you.  get 
to  a:  matter ' like  public^  b3s!stance,  i if  ^tising  a partacular 

threshold;  the  place  you  set  this  thrie^bld  d<^erminies  what  it 
is  going  to  cost  the  Statses  .and  Federe^  ®bvernmesnt  iio  eradicate 
poverty  in  this  countiry. 

• As  you  know,  the  a estimates  show  ii^  would  cost  $11  billion, 
which  in  my , opinionMs  mot  economical^  impossible  to  do  wdlth  a 
gross  national  producf;-  (QNP)  of  $76O^d]0i(»n,  roughly  only  cabout 
1.6  percent  of  the  grosis  national -pra^ucti.  But  it  could  differ, 
depending  bn  how  you  set  the  Bevel.  li^think;  this  is  a rather 
iihporfant'ppmt  to^ your* -whole  delibeisgations  and  policy. 

..  I-:  then  go  oil  in  my  pa^er,  after  stffijing  ffhi^,  to  tell  about  the 
^various  programs  that  we  are  undertaScing  in  the  Department  of 
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HEW  that  deal  with  hoth  rural  and  nonmetropolitan  poverty, 
^>and^Jthose  are  extensively  developed^^ih  sthe  -hrst-JLO-  or  12  pages 
of -my —paper.  \ ' 

\Perhaps  you  will  want  to  ask  about  some  of  the  points.  I 
would  like  to  point  out  to  you  that  of  course  this  year  the  further 
development  of  the  educational  legislation  for  the  disadvantaged, 
and  in  the  next  couple  of  years,  will  come  up  for  substantial 
treatment. 

I must  mention  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
of  1965,  which  provided  for  the  funds  to  deal  with  disadvan> 
taged  children,  some  of  which  is  now  going  into  rural  areas  and 
less  populous  areas.  It  is  an  extremely  important  program.  I hope 
it  would  be  continued,  I hope  it  would  be  extended,  and  I certainly 
would  most  urgently  suggest  that  you  explore  quite  thoroughly 
the  area  in  which*  during  the  next  few  years  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  could  be  amplified  and  expanded. 

There  is  no  more  important  program,  in  my  opinion,  for  the 
long-run  eradication  of  poverty  than  raising  the  educational 
level  and  the  quality  of  education  in  this  country  for  everybody, 
and  I think  we  have  now  started  in  the  1965  act  a very,  very 
important  matter  of  public  policy.  . 

W^e  are  putting  roughly  $1  billion  to  $l^V£i  hilU  ,=.ii  ntb  that. 
If  you  want  to  overcome  the  fiscal  inequality  that  exists  between 
the  States  and  among  the  20,000  school  districts  of  the  country, 
that  act  is  one  of  the  most  promising  pieces  of  legislation  for 
- the  eradication  of  poverty  and  the  elimination  of  inequalities, 
and  the  raising  of  the  level  and  quality  of  education  in  this 
country,  that  we  have  developed. 

I urge  your  most  serious  considerations  of  the  implications  of 
- that.  ^ 

In  passing,  might  I add  on  page  16  of  my  paper  I touch  on 
the  Teacher  Corps.  The  Teacher  Corps  program,  which  I think 
is  one  of  the  most  innovative  and  promising  aspects  in  relation 
to  both  VISTA  and  the  Peace  Corps,  we  only  have  1,200  corpsmen 
in  this  at  the  present  time,  and  400  of  these  are  in  rural  areas. 

The  act  comes  ui>  for  extension  this  year;  The  ^Teacher  Corps 
is  significant  in*  bringing  high  quality  teaching  into  the  urban 
and  rural  areas  to  raise  the  quality  of  education.  I hope  your 
Commission  will  examine  that. 

In  the  past  several  days;  I have  had  three  groups  come  in  to 
see  me,  all  froni  rurali  areas,  for  grants  for  rural  education, 
which  w^  can*t  now  make  under  our  education  act. 

When  Kyou /listen  to  the  "county  , s superintendents  coming 

to  the  Federal  Government,'^  and  we  say,  '‘Why  don’t  you  go  to 
your  State’s  Governor^  your  legislature,  your  State  superinten- 
dent?” He  says,  "There  is  no  money  there.” 

- And  so  I have ; more  and  more  of  these  people  coming  in^  to 
see  the  Commissioner^bf  Education  and  myself,  and  they  think 
methods  of  providing  the- realization  to  the  communities  and 
what  can  be  done  in  the  educational  areas  are  of  number  one 
national  importance.  / 

In  my  paper/  on  page  21-^1  develop  a point  which  to  me, 
speaking  more  in  my  private  capacity  and  more  as  an  economi st 
than  as  an  Under  Secretary  of  HEW,  a point  that  I felt  very 


strongly  in  the  past  from  my  own  studies,  is  that  as  long  as  our 
country  relies  so  heavily  on  the  local  property  tax  you  are  going 
to  find  that  local  services  in  rural,  nonmetropolitan  areas  are 
going  to  be  seriously  limited. 

You  have  got  to  find  some  way  fo  minimize,^  reduce,  repeal, 
modify  the  property  tax  on  a local  basis  if  you  are  going  to  ex- 
tend andJexpand  child  welfare  services  in  the  local  community, 
educational  ser^vices,  health  services;  if  localities  are  going  to  be 
able  to  match  Federal  funds. 

And  somehow,  I think  some  brilliant,  creative  idea  of  figuring 
out  some  way  by  which  Federal  funds  could  be  made  available 
so  that  properfy  taxes  would  be  decreased  or  minimized  would 
be  a most  effective  m^hanism  of  trying  to  make  localities  respond 
to  the  expanding  social  needs  and  services  that  e^st. 

'If  you-look"" throughout  the  country,  you  will  find'  that  local 
communities,  rural  communities,  are  the  ones  that  do  not  have 
the  full,  compreh^^^nsive,  adequate  types  of  social  and  economic 
and  educational  and  health  services  that  are  necessary. 

And  if  you  pose  the  question  to  yourself,  how  are  you  going 
to  get  them  in  the  next  10  or  15  years,  if  you  are  going  to  base 
any  of  that  upon  local  financial  contributions,  and  that  comes 
from  the  property  tax — ^rural  communities  are  never  going  to 
expand  their  services  as  rapidly  as  necessary,  to  train  the , people 
and  pay  the  people  for  the  necessary  services. 

So'I  think  that  is  a very  important  factor  in  the  whole  equation. 
I think  repeatedly,  as  we  develop  the  Federal  grahts-iri-aid  policy 
that  involves  local  contributions,  and  if  you  even  make  a 99  per- 
cent Federal  grant  that  requires  a $1  local  contribution,  what 
you  are  doing  is  making  $1  of  local  money  prevent  you  from 
getting;;  $99  of  Federal  money,  and  as  long  as  that  is”  limited,  you 
have  a very  serious  financial  problem.' 

I then,  in  my  paper,  touch  upon  a number  of  ^proposals  that 
we  ”are.t  making— -that  the  President  ; is  recommending  this  year — - 
particularly  the  social  security  proposals,  which  would  provide 
for  raising  the  minimum  - social  security  -from  $44  a^month  to  $70 
a month;  which  will  certainly  have  an  important  impact  in  helping 
to  raise  levels  for  people  who  have : been-  under  the  social  s^urity 
program  the  shortest  period  of  time,  of  which  farmers  and  farm- 
hands .are  of  course  : a leading  example,  and  I am  certain  that 
raising  the  minimurri  in  ^social  security  and  raising  the  basic 
benefits  16  percent  wjll  be  very  heipful,  particularly  in  this  area 
as  it'willibe  in  others.  , . 

/ • The  rPfesident-sJ  proposals  in  • that  field  are  ; rather  important. 
They  will  require  the  States,  beginning  July  J,  1969,  to  meet  100 
percent  of  need,  beginning  in  1969,  both  for  old  age  assistance 
and  aid  to  dependent  children,  which  of  course  will  have  a tre- 
mendous impact  on'  Mississippi,  1 presume,  because  I presume 
in  Mississipipi  they  are  meeting  only  26  or  30  percent  of  the  need 
at  the  present  time.  > , 

That  would  mean  that  if  or  children  V ip  rural  areas  it 

would  have  the  effect  of  tripling— -tripling— -the  payments  if  the 
Gongr^s  ipasses  this  legislation.  v ^ ^ ^ ^ 

And  the  iPr^ideht’s;.  proposal  provides  for  increasing  Federal 
funds  for  > childr  welfare  services;  and  for  making  other  improve- 
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ments  in  the  field  of  child  health,  which  I think. are  strikingrly 
important  as  steps  that  can  be  token  this  year.  ^ 

I ‘ have  outlined  those  in  a little  bit  more  detail,  and  I should 
stress  that  the  President  has  also  included  in^  his  recommenda- 
tions extending”  farm  coverage  to  about  a half  million  farmworkers 
by  changing  the  contributions  and  coverage  reQuirement  in  the 
social  security  program  for  farmworkers,  which  is  now  ^150 
per  year  or  2i0  days  ■ of  employment,  to  $50  per  year  or  XO  days 
of  employment.  And  if  that  were  to  be  enacted  by  Congress,  it 
would  mean  that  roughly  about  500,000  more  farmworkers  would 
pay  contributions  under  social  security  and  receive  credits  for  it^ 
and  thus  enhance  their  social  security  protection,  although  others 
would  be  omitted  because  of  the  crew  leader  provisions  in  the 
legislation.  Well,  I could  make  a number  of  other  comxnents,  but 
I hope  that  in  what  we  have  said  X have  been  provocative  enough 
to  have  you  ask  me  some,  questions.  ^ ^ ^ ' 

The  Chairman:  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Secretary.  You 
have  been  provocative,  and  certainly  we  have  a lot  here  to  go  on. 

Pr.  Ford,  and  then  Dr.  Hutchins— what  we  usually  do  is  begin 
on  the  left.  _ . 

Mr.  Ford:  Mr.  Secretory,  I am  particularly  interested  m your 
comments  concerning  local  taxation  because  I feel  this  is  an 
extremely  important  matter,  and  I think  you  are  the  only  one 
I have  heard  who  has  introduced  it  before  this  Commission. 

„ However,  I am : not  sure  I am:  clear  as  to  what  your  suggestions 
are,  whether  we  should  search;  for  alternative  tax  sources  ^ or 
whether  we  should  eliminate  local  requirements  for  receiving 

Federal  grants.  Would  you  care  to  expand  bn  that?  _ 

<Mr.  CO'HEN : Yes.  I would  take  ic  in  steps,  because  X realize  I ^ 
am  proposing  a very-big  attack  on  a big  problem.  . 

First,  I would,  for  instance,  in  public  assistance,  if  X had  my 
own — -if  I could  make  the  policy,  I would  prohibit  local  contri- 
butions and  only  require  State  contributions.  Congress  does  to 
some  extent— X * did v recbihmend  this  a couple  of  years  a,go  in 
connection  withv  the  so-called  Medicaid  program.  Congress j didn’t 
go  along  ■ completely  with  it;'  but  they  did  put  a req^uirement  in 
that  the  ’ ocal  contributions  > had  to  be  limited,  because  in  thesje 
programs,  as  X tried  to  indicate,  if  you  do  make  the  local  contri- 
bution, and  you  can’t  get  it,  you  are  either  going  to  have  to  have 
a State  equalization  program,  or , the  program  is : lowered  to  that 

level.--'-  - ■■■V.-  ' ^ 

So  I would  say  in  most  grant-in-aid  programs  I would  try  to  * 
delimit  or  not  require,  lor  ■ prohibit  in  effect,  local  contributions. 

If  that  were  not  possible,  I would  j certainly  try  to  make,  if  X 
could,  at  least  in  more  general  * programs,  hhe  in  the  education 
program,  wherever  possible  make  the  Federal  grants  100  peto®Dt. 

Take,  for  instance.  Title  X of  the  Elementary  and- Secondary 
Education  Act.  Xt  is  deterniined  at  about  roughly  60  percent  of 
what  the  average  per  child  education  coat  is  in  the  - State,  but 
once^itT"  is  ? given  to  - the  t local  community  they  don’t  have  to  add 
any  additional  mbney-to  it.  ^ V ' . , ~ ^ , 

So  I would  try  to  think  up  various  ways  in  which  the  Federal 
role  would  riiot  he  coriditibhed.  Xf  ansrthing  like  the  ^Heller-Feck- 
man  plan  on  uniyersal,  grants  is  made,  in  my  opinion  it  should 


be  made  contingent  that  what  the  States  get  would  involve  some 
S’eduction,  or  no  increase  in  the  proi>erty  tax,  and  a greater  use 
of  the  income  tax  in  that  state  sc  that  we  get  a greater  degree 
of  fiscal  progressivity  in  order  to  get  these  services  by  1975  to 
the  rural  areas.  And  that  is  the  only  way  that  I can.  see  more 
Federal  funds  and  more  State  funds  and  less  local  taxation  funds 
if  you  are  going  to  have  health  services,  education  services,  and 
welfare  services  in  the  local  communities.  ^ 

Mr.  Ford:  I can  understand  the  100  percent.;!  do  not  quite 
follow  why  you  would  prohibit—::dp  you^mean  this  is  a condition? 

Suppose  a local  community  wanted  to  supplement  a program 
of  this  sort. 

Mr.  Cohen  : I don’t  mind  if  they  supplement  it,  and  I will  give 

you  an  illustration.  

I was  teaching  at  the  University  of  Mirfngan.  One  year  I fa- 
vored a bond  issue  for  a local  school,  and  who  voted  against  the 
bond  issue  for  the  local  school?  All  the  older  people.  All  the  people 
over  55  m Jtheir  community  voted  against  it,  and  we  lost  it ; and 
we  went  'around,  and  they  said  to  me,  ‘‘Look,  we  raised  our 
children,  we  paid  our  taxes,  and  I’m'  on  a more  or  less  fixed  in- 
come ready  to  retire.  Why  should  I raise  the  property  taxes  oh 
my  home  to  pay  for  that  school?’*  ” 

And  we  lost  the  bond  issue.  _ ; - . - 

' You^  Know;  you  can  have  a big  philosophic  discussion  with  those 
people  about  community  Interest,  but  the  old  lady  who  is  on  a 
$60  social  security  benefit  says,  “I  j ust  can’t  pay  any  .more.” 

To  me,  that  is  ohe  of  the  big  inhibiting  factors  where  local, 
rural  communities~it  is  hot  because  those  people  are  antisocial, 
or  that  they  have  less  social  cohscierice  than  other  people.  It  is 
just.^li^au^^  are  caught  in  a situation  in  which  they  cati’t 

see  themselves  raising  the  inconie  to  pay  for  these. 

‘X  must  say  "I  am  not  'proposing  a constitutional  amendment  to 
prohibit  the  property  taxj  'but  l am  Xvist' saying  to  the  extent  that 
you  can  explore  and  find  ways  to  inhibit  it,  ! think  the  objectives 
of  elimiriating  rural  poverty'  would  be- enhanced. 

Mr.  are  : you  ; finding  objection  to  this  type  of 

proposal, ' from  what t 

Mr.  Uqhen  : Well,  I think  the  problems  come  about  this  way. 
It  5is  very,  difficult  to^  Federal  grants  for  these 

progranis,'  because  -100  percent  Federal  ^ grants,  al chough  there 
are  many  illuhtratibris  of  them;  do  appear  to  m^ny  people.  Gover- 
nors and  other  people,  to  sort  of  circurnvent  the  local  comniunity ; 
and  many;  people  believe" t^  the  local  community  has  a 

financial  interest'^ it‘Xs  hot  going  to  spend^^^^t^  money  wisely  and 
intelligently,  and  it  is  a g^ 

So  that  you  have  a dilemma.  You  really"  have  a basic  conflict , 
between  achieving  national  objectives  and  local  interests.  V 
NoWj  take  for"  instance  Title  arid  Secondary 

Educati is  yery^'  because  we  did  make 

the  Ipkial  school  'district  resp  for  the  program.  We-  got  local 

iriteryehtipn"ahd;Xocar;respohsibility.v 

The  Chairman  : They  did"  cut  down  on  the  local  expenditures 
mfterthwgPtthat. 
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r^  Mri  Cohen  : In  some  instances-  B supppsed  to  be  pro- 

hibited  by  law.  . '■  ^ j ' -i- 

^ M : Wbat  were  you  going  to  do  witn 

to  eliminate  poverty.  Was  that  annual  ? ^ i-,  4 j 

-j.  Mr.  Cohen  : The  estimate  to  make  up  the  gap  is  $11  billion,  ana 
what  1/  am  saying  is  a matter  of ; statistical  inf oriTip.ti6n.  If  you 
want  to  eliminate  poverty  and  pay  everybody  -that  ; ^ap,  it  womd 
be  $11  biliioh.  My  own  opinion  is,  should  the  V letnam  war  end,  the 
economic  problem  of  Solving  that  is  not  a-rgreat  phe.>  It_only  ^rep- 
res^iits>  now,^1.6  percent  bf  the  : GNP,  but  I^doh’t  . think^;,  is  so 
easy  to  JPst  pay  people  an  income  deficiency  prograrn,  . because 
you  have  to  keep  that  up,  and  that  is  why  I said  spending  money 

f or  education^  to  permanently  .eliminate  / ppyerty'  for  the  future  is 

a wise  investment,  ■ ''V-'-';  - ■ 

• Mr.  Ford  : Thank  you.  : ^ ' - . 

....  The  Chairman  : Go.  ahead,  Mr.  Gallegos.  "v  ■ -M  ■ \ ' 

■ Mr.:  Gi^LEGbs : In your  goals,  you  expressed  concern  for  all 
Americans,  and  I don’t  .question,  tbat,^ but  I think  soinetin^s  in  mak- 
ing an  analysis  of  all  sections,  of  the  community  that  this  data  is 
somewhat  absent  from  - the  data  that  you  use.  . 

Por^  exam  on  the.  heads  - of  householdsylt~think  you  used  white 

and  non  white,  which  excludes  specific_  regional  populatibns,  such  as  • 

in  the  Southwest.  ^ ^ 'T 

I think  one  of  the  ■ problems  in  looking  at  HEW  .information  ^ is 
that  it  lacks  some  of*  this  inf ormatiph  about  the.  forgotten  mmori^. 

Are  you  revising  ybur  data  so  that  as  you  Ipok  at  the  impact  pi  tne 
Elementary  and  - Secbndary  School -Act  you  can  , pinpoint  {Specifically 
to  the  regions  arid  populations  a little  more  accurately  ?;  , : V 

Mr.  CpHEN : Yes,  of  course.  Take  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Act.^We  will  have  information  when  that  comes  out  by  school  dis- 
tricts in  which  we  will  be  able  to  analyze  very  specifically  both  -the— 
Welh;  I shouldn’t  say:  incpme,  because  the  incom^^^  - 
mined : . 1 1 h as ; to : be  nb Wi  h.nder ; $2 , p Ob 
but  we  ought  to.  be  able  to  examine  the  ethnic  as ; w 
factors  that  relate  to.  those  schpol  districts,  to  appraise  yhat^  j 
pehihg  both  with  respect  to  the  kinds  of  students  ^^d  the  kinds , of 
tocher ^ arid  the  kinds  of  parents  and  the  kinds  of  families  an^the 

quality  ofr  education.  . r • ^ _ 

I think- thajt  when  that  information  starts  to  come  in  the  American 
public  is  be  appallcci  at  what  - i some  parts  oi  >bis  country 

is  thri  frightful  and  scandalous  low; quality  of ; educ ation  for  Amen-, 

.cari'::childreri.''i':’:^'':^- ^ , -b'-i"'  -•  ' ' 

Arid  ydii  are  quite  cbrrect  that  at  least  out  of  this  will  eorne  not  a 
final  evaluatibn,  but  more  information  than  eyer,  before  that  shows 
that  the  inequality  of  expenditures  as  now  between  school  dis- 

tricts, bn  educatibn  is  one  q$  the  —I  use  the  word  advisedly— --scand^fs 

' • iriV'“Ameri<^ri.i,jeduC,a^  r.- i -.vv ^ i;  ■ 

; .1- kribw^i^mbrieyiiis  ribt  the^  w t.s  a igpod^  i 

catibri'that  if  iri/sbiriie  sch^I^^^^d  9^^" 

.■  third  of ; what  Westchester  J ^ 

, good  basis  f br  say  irig  they ; are  riot : getting  the  same  education  as  ..they 
are;  gettirig  in  y^estchester  Gbunty, . an  until  those  inequalities  are 
- , ; iriininiized  fin ; the'-'XJrii'tbd^- ■ 
-quality; 'riducaH^  ... 
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Mr.  Gallegos  : My  final  question  is  also  related  to  the  question  of 
ethnic  matters;  What  is  HEW  doing  to  improve  its  pattermof  hiring  ' 
Mexican  Americans  at  a policy  level  of  the  department,  because  it 
i^my  uiiderstandihg  that : there  are  few  ■ Miexican  Americans  above 
GS-11  or  12  in  your  Department,  and  I ask  this  out  of  personal  con- 
cern as  well  as  but  of  questions  one  of  my  colleai^es  has  raised,  that 
the  problems . of  the  .region  will  not  _b©  dealt  with  with  sensitivity 
unless  you  have  people  who  are  familiar  with  it. 

Mr.  CoHEN  r Yes.  Forthe  last  S years  we  have  tried  very  con- 
scientibusly  to  recruit,  both  as.  far  as  employment  and  our  advisory 
coixiiwilrtees:  a policies,  people  of  Latin-- Ain ericaii  aiicestiry,  and 
■Mexican-Ainericang.:-:’'-^--:  ■ 'la.  ' 

I have’ worked:  diligently  at  it  myself.  I find  out  our  dimculty  is 
gettihg— rsuppose  what  you  have  got  to  dp  .and  what  is  difficult,  you 

" have  really  got  to  go  out  and  khoAv  where  the  people  are,  and^yho 

:’'  -they  "are;-;-tb-get':'-them^:ii^^^  ■ ' 4. 

V There  is  hb  q we  have  a need  for  a lot  of  competent 

I^bple  in  every  fieldy^  and'the:  Secr<^ary  and  myself  are 
to  go  put  of  pur  way  to  find  the  methods  to  ffi 

sbnie  ^way  they  h tO:  be  brought  to,  the  atten ti oh  Of  ^ the  appointing_ 

offi.cei^»  or  else  in  the  competition  for  jobs  it  is  likely  that  they  may 
hot  get  as  good  a break  otherwise.  - . ^ ~ 

Sb  I would  say  part  of  it  Tdepehds  on  the  diligence  of  people  1^ the 
differentlfields^  whether  i they  a or  child  welfare 

workers  of  health  people; ■ - V . ' , 

of  personnel,  so  there  is  -no-^what  shall  -I  say  ?— ^adverse  or  unwill- 
ingness to  hire:  the  -people.  In  fact^*  we  are  gladvtq  have_  competent 

ii  lSb_where‘ we  can  see  that  there  are  such  trained  people,  and  if  you 
Bring"  them'  tb^  bur  attention,  or  if  there  is  some  more  concrete  way 
that  'you  can  suggest  that  we  find  them,  > we  will  be  most  happy 

It  may  be  that  we  don’t  have  the  techniques  to  do  it  yet,  you  know, 
to  find  them ; but,  for  instance,  2 or  3 years  ago  I talked  to  the 
Mexican- A.merican  group  in  the  Mayflower  Hotel,' and  we  discussed 

the  same  probleni.  ' ^ 

I said,  “If  you  will  tell  me  of  a worker  in  child  welfare  or  any  01 

the  35  shortage  fields  we  have,  if  you  will  write  me”— ::  . 

■ The  Chairman  ( interrupting)  : ,Mr.  Cohen,  you  know  that  is  the 
oldest  argument  in  the  world  on  ethnic  and  minority  groups,  and  the 
responsibility  for  finding  people  in  employment  does  not  .rest  with 
the  groUp.  It  rests  with  HEW.  ^ . , ■ 

Mr.‘  Cohen  : I don’t  accept  that  completely . But  when  we  have 
five  people  coming  to  our  attention,  if  the  sixth  person — if  we  can  t 
find  him,  we  caii’t  look  for  him;  - . , 7 

The  Chairman  I understand  what  you  are  saying,  and . T recog- 
nize that,  biitithe  only  thing  is,  we  come  back  to  the  same  story,  it 
you  will  And  them  and  send  them  to  us,  we  will  hire  them. 

service  system;  -They  have  to  be  on_a 


civil  service ^ 

The  Chairman  : 
i Mr. . Cohen  : We 
Chairman  : 


I know  it  from  A to  Z.-~  • . . 

'will  try  to  get  him  on  the  civil  service  register. 
Irjust  Want  to  get  it  on  the  record.  The  burden 
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for  solying-  this  does  .not  rest  with  the- Spanish-speaking  Americans. 
The  Pederal  Government  has  got  all  the  resources  at  its  disposal  that 
are  necessary  to  search  out  and  find  people.  We  had  the  same  prob- 
lem with  Negroes.  We  had  the  same  story,  day,  morning,  and  every 
night.  ■ ^ •-  r'  . , ' . 

Something  happened  up  there,  but  all  of  a .sudden  they  started 
finding  .^some  instant  Negroes. ; 

- I am  not  talking  about  you,  sir.  I am  just  talking  about  how 
things  go. 

Mr.  Cohen  : Let  me  say  this.  I come  from  a g^roup  that  was  once 
considered  a minority  group  with  a lot  of  adverse  difficulties,  and  I 
just  want  to  say  that  I do  riot  think  any  group  gets  ahead  unle:^  they 
push  their 'Potentials  to  the  employing  people  and  show  what  they- 

have:/:gotto.■offer.:.;'.;■.^-^:';::.^:■/■^:v;,^v>■•':■■:■■■^■ 

The  Chairman  : I understand  that. 

Mr.  Gallegos  : This  is  part  of  our  problem  with  the  funding  of 
Federal  programs,'  as  yell  as  the  concept  that  opportunity  is-here. 
Merely you  know,  the  organizing  and  the  mandate  and  Congress - 
says,  ** Here  is  a service  which  now  has  been  funded.?  It  leads  to  the 
erroneous  idea  .that  because  something  is  set  up  people  will  avail 
themselves  of  it.  -v  ' 

Mr.  Cohen:  Right. 

Mr.  Gallegos  : We  find  throughout  these  hearings  that  minority 
people  are  not  given  the  opportunities  to  serve,  and  I think  unless 
Washington  does  an  affirmative  job  at  the  top,  I:don*t  think  people 
at  the  local  level  are  going  to  do  any  better,  f 
; The  Chairman  : Mrs.  Caldwell  was  next. 

■ Mrsi  Caldwell  : I think,. without  anybody  disputing, the  fact,  I 
represent  the  iriost  poverty-stricken  State,  and  I think  it  is  well,  Mr. 

■ Secretary,  to'  say  that;  by.i  1.969'  Congress  has  said,  **This  rimust  be 
done,?  but  (let’s  look  at  the  problem  ' ^ 

In  Mississippi^  oyer  70  percent  ■ of  the  general  fund  budget  _ goes 
into  health'  education,  and  welfare  programs,  and  look  at  the  pitiful 

inadequacy  oL  those  programs-  r 
^ - When  you  think  of  a State  that  comes  up  with  an  appropriation 
for  public  welfare  of i$30  rnilliori,  arid  we  think  it  is  wonderful  we 
got  a $2  milHpn  Jncrease,  and  you  think  of  the  $30  million  coming 
in  for  Headstart  for  vl  year,  and  $30  minion  for  2 years  for  the 
whole  State  welfare  program/ and  there  is  not  much  to  grow  on, 
howi  are  we  going  to  resolve  this;  and  ^ keep  th©  Foderal-State 
relationship?  ; ^ . ■'  . 

j t Mr.  Cohen  ; Are  you  asking  nie  how  Mississippi  is  going  to  meet 
this  100  percent  ? ^ 

Mrs.  CALDWELL : We  have  some  neighbors  who  are  not  very 
much  better  off.  ' .... 

Mr.  Cohen  : There  are  two  ways  that  I think  will  be  directed 
toward  ineeting  that.  First, ..the  raising  of  the  social  security  bene- 
fits should  release  some  State  money  going  up  to;  $70. 

Mrs.  .GALDWELi^  : We;pay  so  little  now.  You  see,  you  get  that  and 
yoU'  still  save  to  ^little?; State  rinoney.  ; ? 

Mr^  Cohen  : Yes,  but  it  should  some  effect  on  that. 

Secbiidly,  the  President’s  jpf'ogram  will  provide  a fund  for  2 
ytors  of  ;$60Imifiion;ri  y^r  ip;  Stat^  like  Mississippi,  which 

have  shown!  that  t exceeded  ;th©ii*  efforts  as  measured  in 
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relation  to  per  capita  income  to  pay  the  difference  between  what 
they  pay  and  100  percent  of  need.  , X-  V -a. 

So  to  some  extent,  if  Mississippi  can  show,  as  I think  it  can 
show,  under  that  criterion,  OHie,  that  it  is  a low  income  State  and 
it  has  need  and,  secondly,*  its  effort  is  more  thaii!  the  average 
efforts  that  most  States  make,  which  I think  is  true  f«br  Mississippi, 
we  would  ,theii  pay  at  least  part  of  that  difference  to  help  you 
smeet  the  100  pea*cent  of  njteed. 

Mrs.  Caldwell.:  One  oHher  question,  if  I may. 

The  CHlAiRMaatN  : Mr.  CBohen  said  he  would'  stay  as  long  as  we 

wanted  to  stay.  ;;  ^ ^ * j • 

Mrs.  Caldwell:  The  cmncept  of  educatiom.for  the  deprived  is 
excellent,  but  on  the  other  hand,  here  again,  the  decisions  as  to 
whether  or  hot  the  money?;  reaches  the  child  is  left;  with  our  local 

•school  board.  . , ■;  -u-i 

The  school  systems  have  long  tried  not  to  seeiithe  very;  chil- 
dren that  this  money  was  set  up  to  serve,  and  they  are  finmng  it 
quite  difficult  to  see  these  children  or  to  recognize  their  need,  and 
I am  afraid  you  will  find  that  when  you  get  into  looking  at  how 
the  money  was  spent— not  last  year,  because  it  could  be  spent 
so  much  for  things^  films  and  books  and  stuff,  but  this  year  it  is 
not  going  to  really  be  used.  _ ^ • . ,1 

And  what  was  the  thinking  of  putting  so  much  of  what  we 
commonly  think  of  as  the  social  service  program  in  something 
that  a,  local  school  board  could  turn  down  rather  than  in  your 
welfare  program  where,  if  it  operates  at  all,  it  has  got  to  operate 

■ everywhere.  , . - 

Mr.  Cohen  : Well,  I think  the  reason  had  to  do  with  something 
that  might  not  appear  very  obvious,  and  that -was'  the  desire^of 
Congress  to  include  something  which  could  also  go  to  nohpublic 

."W^hen  you  got  to  the  issue  of  ChurchrState  and  had  to  deal  with 
the  problem  oft  equality  of  treatment.  Congress  decided  that  it  may 
well  be  for  what  they  called  health— I can’t  _ remember  the  termi- 
nology—health,  something  and  other  remedial  elerhents,  the  idea 
wasi  that  you  could  then  provide;  let’s  say,  a State  program  for 
- private  school  children,’ or  health  services  or.  school  lunch  service* " 
or  some  type  of  health  service  that  would  not  formally  fall  within 
the  constitutional  prohibition  , as  an  education  service  qua  educa- 

^-^^So  I think  this  derived  from  a whole  series  of  other  political 
factors.  I ani  giving  you  my  opinion.  I may  be  wrong,  but  I thmk 
that  I am  probably  pretty  close  to  correct,  and  of  course  that 
does  introduce  a situation  in  which  there  is  some  proliferation  of 
S0i?vic©s.  - ■ 

We  have  a hig  issue  in  this  country  on  how  to  organize  health 
services.  Should  they  be  through  schools,  or  through  health  de- 
partments? We' mow  have  them  through  both,  and  I recognize 
that  this  is  a difficult  situation  and,  , here  again,  probably  you  can’t 
haye  today  a real  national  policy  on  this  because  some  schOol 
districtsigo  downTohe  route  and  some  go  down  another  and  some 
go  down  both  of  them,  and  if  you  really  want  to  develop  a plural- 
istic administrative  program  in  this  country,  you  have  to  recognizer 

you  haye  a lot  of  school  systems. 
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jVIt-,  Secretary,  we  heard  itestimony  of  some  con- 

dition^ whics&L  ^ilu^irate  ^ dispsarity  between  the  standards  and 

in  ^s^rious  States— for  mstane^  in  Arizona, 
^ 5-ye^r  Tewmalentr  "irequiM^ment  existed,  and^  we  wei^  told  of  in- 
^tanc^  by  ee^ane  ^^ople?«Krpming'’!^^  Mississippi  ^aad  Alabaima, 

®oin^  covintie^  wft&^e  in /epfder  to  be  certified  eligib^fe  ithey  iiatSito 
i^ave  ^i^natuE^^  the  ^Mdowners  or  persons  who- were  an  ^^he 
^^ndoWa^ingr  cflaas  ;ini  ordtonito  receive  benefits,.^  and  other  illusicra- 

Jt  a fac±  th^^boufc_^  States  have — 

Mr>  ClARTEgB  (^IterrupteasEig)  : XJiiemployed? 

Mr-  QlBSOHi:  !^  ^ere  isasy  legislation  neededi  to  get^: standards  of 
^teibidty,' oErMsaiffii^tia  iBB^fcter  of  administrative  policy? 

Mr-  Cohejs[;::T1?!^^^,  I ®5hk  yon  have  two  questions  there,  and 
^^t  see  if -iIUiB®ini:.  sepa^^ 

Fir^t,  the^vgf^sdieral  law^  provides  in  different  categories  what 
m^ki mumi^cKscalled  residence  and  eligibility  can^  be  in  length 

residence,  E^br  aid  to  families  with  dependent  children.  If  the 
^oth^r  has  l^ed  in  the  State  for  1 year;  of  if  the  child  is  born 
ih  thb  State,  ^hey  rnust  be  eligible. 

So  there  is  no- 5-year  residence  requirement  there. 

' Th^r^  are  various  different  requirements  for  the  programs. 
X thiijh  the  major  difficulty:  is  twofold,  that  the  Federal  Go vern- 
hient  ^oes  not  match  at  all  for  what  "we  call  general  assistance, 
^or  jb St  a needy  person  who  is  needy  if  he  isn’t  aged,  which  comes 
into  nhe  category,  or  a child  meeting  certain  conditions  or  blind 

Or  di^^bled.  . 

A porson  aged  35  Svho  is  j ust  not  earning-  enough  ; and  is  in 
boverfy  and  has  t-\vio  or  three  children,  there  is.  no  Federal  cate- 
gory that  j?rovides  assistance  to  the  State  for  that  category. 

An^  not  only  do  some  States  have  long  residence  requirements, 
in  most  cases  they  don’t  pay  for  them  at  all,  no  matter  what  re- 
^icJenon  they  have.  It  is  jui^t  not  available.  There  is  no  Federal 
bibhey  for  that  at  all.  , , 

Soy  lt>ack  a few  years  ago  this  proposal  was  recommended ; 
that  the  Federal  Government  give  money  to  the  States  where  the 
ehild  ''Vas  a member  of  a family  where  the  father  was  unem- 
bloye'i*  and  as  I indicated,  only  21  States  have  adopted  that,  or 
biaype  it  is  22  now,  and  the  President  is  recommending,  this  year 
that  the  prograni  be  extended,  because  it  expires  this  year.  But 
j am  hot  too  optimistic  that  these  other  30-some  States  will  pick 

TbO  reason  for  that  is  that  in  those  States,  both  because  of  fiscal 
^easohn  and  because  of  reasons  related  to  their  feeling  that  you 
^honl^^h’t  ‘ give  cash  assistance  to  a man  who  is  unemployed  who 
is  an  employable  person,  remains  an  obstacle  in , their  local  attitude 

. Bub  it  would  be  my  hope  that  the  President’s  recommendation 
Vbuid " proviA^^^^^^^  combination  of  work  and  training  pro- 
grams to«^rS!t€Jtthese?*^peop!et^  in  employimaent ; and  some 

inceptive  ® work  -ito  keep  some  ofi  itte  money  might 

^ncoi^^^ageisapirtafe  of  the  States;  although  I would’ jp  resume  that  a 
^tatb  Ukea  llSIIis^fesippffit  still  can’t  evenr  meet  its  standards  in  the 


existing  categories  and  we'^ald  be  reluctant  to  go  into  anotlier 
program.  . 

So  that  is  still  a problem.  ju,-^ould  say  until  we  can  get  Federal 
aid  for  all  needy  people,  andj  until  you  can  get  all  States  coimng 
in,  you  are  still  going  to  ha^e  large  numbers  of  people  who  are 
needy  who  will  not  be  getting  any  Federal  aid  and,  consequently, 
no  local  or  State  aid. 

Now,  in  answer  to  your  sgiecific  question,  it  is  not  our  regu- 
lations which  prohibit  anybody  from  getting  assistance  by  reason 
of  residence  requirements. 

This  is  either  Federal  law  or  State  adoption  of  the  program, 
or  lack  of  Federal  comprehensiveness  in  law  covering  that;;  area. 

Mr.  Gibson  : We  have  already  heard  in  another  category-from 
a number  of  people  in  a variety  of  circumstances,  some  farm- 
workers and  some  urban,  abotut*  the  inability  to  avail  themselves 
of  seasonal  or  part-time  work  if  they  are  recipients  of  assistance, 
without  facing  the  danger  of  having  to  go  through  a protracted 
application  period  again  during  which— when  the  seasonal  work 
is  over— -during  which  they  are  totally  without  any  income. 

We  are  constantly  hearing:  about  this,  and  we  see  this  as  an 
impediment  to  i>eople  working  their  way  off  the  total  dependency 
rolls,  and  we  see  people  having  to  opt  either  not  to  utilize  the 
welfare  and  benefits  at  all,,  or  to  be  totally  dependent  on  them 
arid  not  to  utilize  any  employment  opportunities  they  may  have, 
even  sometimes  when  they  have  gone  from  training  programs 
which  the  welfare  departments,  got  them  into  in  the  first  place. 

What  steps,  if  any,  are  now  being  taken  with  regard  to  in- 
troducing greater  flexibility  in  the  criteria  that  create  this  sort 
of  situation?  " . 

Mr.  Cohen  ; I look  upon  this  as  a matter  of  good  administra- 
tion, and  I think  that  it  is  an  elemient  that  is  difficult  to  get.  It  re- 
quires a very  painstaking , working  with  the  individual  client.  It 
is  true  that  an  individual : client,  especially  one  with  meager  work 
skills,  a lot  of  unemployment,  maybe  a limited  education,  no  matter 
what  you  do,  would  rather  stay  on  the  welfare  than  go  off  and 
come  back,  even  if  the  caseworker  or  somebody  told  them  that 
they  could,  because  there  is  a feeling  that,  “Well,  if  I get  off,  I 
won't  get  back,”  and  I think  therefore  when  you  say  what . do 
we  do,  the  flexibility  is  there  in  the  program,  a good  administra- 
tion would  try  to  overcome  that. 

But  I do  think  that  it  is  not  easy  to  do. 

Now,  we  are  trying  to;  introduce  one  new  factor  in  the  program 
this  year— T 

Mr.  Gibson  (interrupting)  : Would  you  say  why  it  is  not  easy 
to  dp? 

Mr.  Cohen  : I think  it  is  because  of  the  insecurity  the  client  has 
about  getting  off. 

The  Chb^irman  : Suppose  he  didn't  have  to  get  off,  or  suppose 
it  could  be  made  easier  for  him  to  get  back  on.  Wouldn't  this 
enhance  the  security  of  the  worker?  j 

Mr.  Coh;^N  : Yes,  that  is  what  I am  going  to  touch  on.  That  is 
my  next  point.  ^ ; w 

The  way  to  do  that  is  exempt  some  of  the  income  that  the  person 
has  by  working  so  that  they  stay  on  the  welfare  rolls  while  they 


are  working  and  you  dion't  count  every  dollar  of  iincome  a^aimst 
them. 

This  has  been,  perniiissive,  ibut  the  President’s  program  tife 
year  says  the  States  will  be  required  to  do  it.  Beginning  «Tti§^ 
1969,  and  let’a  take  idependent  children,  that  the  mother  ^esbc* 
father  could  earn  $50  a:: month  and  still  remain  on  assistance  amd 
keep  the  full  $50. 

This  wouldn’t  solve  every  situation^  but  it  would  mean  that- — 
and_  the  present  law  provides ’that  a (Child  when  he  earns  up  JbD 
$50,”up  to  a total  of  $150  per  month  pear  family,  so  in  this  require- 
ment, this  would  not  be  optional,  this  would  be  a requirement;, 
that  the  State  would  have  to,  if  that  mother,  that  father,  or 
that  child  went  to  work,  keep  I the  person  on  assistance  and  they 
could  keep  the  money. 

Mr.  Gibson:  Is-this  to  say  that  if  a person’s  grant  were  com- 
pleted at  about  $2T0>:  and  that  person  made  $50,  they  would  keep 
the  $270?  . 

Mrw  Cohen  : Yes,  sir, , ;and  keep  the  $50. 

1 The  Chairman  : How  (did  you  arrive  at  $50  ? ■ 

Mr.  Cohen  : It  so  happened  that  $50  was  already  in  the  law  on 
an  optional  basis  for  the  child,  so  that  what  we  have  done,  is 
incorporate  another  $50  for  a parent— —— 

The  Chairman  (interrupting)  : Since  it  doesn’t  cost  the  Govern- 
ment anything  for  this  person  to  earn  the  money,  it  seems  to  me 
itreallyisabsurdtorecommend$50.- 

Mr.  Cohen  : Let  me  explain  the  point.  The  difficulty  is,  if  you 
are  requiring  the  States  to  meet  100  percent  of  need,  and  then  you 
are  going  toVpay  more  except  $50,  you  are  paying  need  plus  $50. 
The  Chairman  : But  the  need  is  there. 

Mr.  Cohen  : You  are  meeting  100  percent  of  the  need. 

The  Chairman  : No  you’re  not.  “ 

Mr.  Cohen:  Yes  you  a,re^  by  this  requirement. 

The  Chairm:an  : If  a person  is  on  welfare,  and  you  are  meeting 
100  percent  of  his  need,  which  is  $200,  or  $150,  which  is  not  104) 
percent-  of  ’ their  needi  why  couldn’t  they  make  $160  ocn  their  own? 

Mr.  Cohen  : Then  why  would  they  be  on  ^assistance? 

Mr.  Gibson  : Can  I phrase  it?  > 

The  Chairman:  Yes.  ^ 

Mr^  Gibson^;  One  of  these  programs,  the  aid  to  families  with 
deperideht  children,  is  one  which  is  not  writing  off  the  families 
as  being  incapable  of  performing  adequately  in  society.  It  is  to 
sustain  them  in  existing  below  subsistence.  That  is  the  spirit  of 
the  legislation. 

It  seems  to  me  rehabilitation  is  inherent  in  the  legislation;  In 
1962,  we  got  a little  closer  to  being  explicit  about  this  as  being 
; intent.^  i v ' ; . ' . ' ' 

Now,  if'  we  db_  not  ?put  forth  the  kind  of  recommendations  in 
terms  lof  the  reforms^ C you  kno*w,  such  as  the  one  you  are  discus- 
.sing  now  which  in  fact  assist  rehabilitation,  then  we  are  not  in 
fact  pursuing  the  spirit  of  this  particular  program. 

Mr,  Cohen  : The  point  is  well  taken,  and  the  two  points  we- are 
proposing,  which  are : namely  the  mandatory  exemption  of  in- 
come when  an  individual  works,  plus’  that  the  State  must  have  a 
work  and  training  program,  nof  optional— required— effective 
JulyJl,  1969,  so ; if  the  person  himself  doesn’t  have  a paid  job 


they  have  to  at  least  b^in  to  train  ili^t  p^e5ton  oDr  give  them  work 
opportunities,  which  helps  in  that  re^alibil^tction  process.  ^ 

Now,  I am  perfectly  willing  to  atS^it  tl^^t  maybe  $50  isn’t  the 
right  figure.  I don’t-  know  just  where  that:'^,  but.^  ^ wanted  to  say 
to  you,  one  of  our  dilemmas  in  aid  to  3^®iilies  with  dependent 
children  is  that  once  you — and  I amt  not;  it^tking  afeout  now — but 
if  we  require  the’ States  to  pay  100  i®f  ^ n and  then  in 

those  families,  especially  the  larger^  fairtlliies,f.  pay  more  than  the 
family  could  earn  by  work  in  the  coinpettitifive  latuor  market,  then 
I think  we  are  in  a very  difficult  situaitippn  unless  we  do  have 
alternative  work  opportunities  for  them  ^ncd  trafming  opportu- 
nities to  rehabilitate  them,  as  you  sayj  be^i^e  X don’t  think  the 
community  is  going  to  be  very  enthusiastlia  caver  the  long  run  if 
you  pay  these  people,  these  families,  mor^ittei^ni  what  they  could 
earn.  ' 

But,  by  saying  it  is  an  incentive  element  ^ you  said,  part  of  a 
rehabilitation  process,  where  you  are  helf^ig  them  get  trained 
and  educated— I’m 

Mr.  Gibson  (interrupting)  : At  no  _ adcSsftlonair  expense  to  the 
government.  They  are  adding  the  additional  incom^j. 

Mr.  Cohen  : It  looks  like  it  is  no  additional  expense,  but  the 
argument  of  the  local  taxpayers  is,  if  I am  paying  them  100  per- 
cent of  need-;^ 

Mr.  Carter  (interrupting)  : I would  like -to  make  an  additional 
point  which  doesn’t  come  out  at  first  bluslh— and- this  is  not  to 
defend  any  given  figure,  but  on  the  probflem  of  incentive  pay- 
ment—other  people  become  eligible  for  thae  program,  so  it  adds 
. to  the  cost  of  the  progrmm. 

By  virtue  of  exception,  you  increase  the  number  of  people 
who  are  eligible  for  the  program,  so  you.  cjannot  say  there  is  Zno 
additional  cost  to  the  Government.  . 

I am  not  saying  whether  it  is  desirable. 

The  Chairman  : There  are  certain  floors  and  ceilings.  I^tou  can 
control  that. 

Mr.  Carter:  If  you  are  setting  a national  standard,  the  stand- 
ard is*  low  unless  the  whole  family  gets  $150,  Theoretically  the 
family  could  almost  double  the  amount  of  money  they  get. 

The  Chairman  : Off  the  record. 

(Discussion  off  the  record.) 

Mr.  Cohen  : I want  to  say  this.  I am  preparing  to  go  before 
the  congressional  committees  and  say  at  costs  more  money  to 
do  that,  and  we  ought  to  be  willing  to  put  that  extra  money  up  in 
order  to  have  that  beneficial  result,  because  it  is  a good  investment. 

Mr.  Gibson  : I think  this  is  the  thrust  of  our  statement  Just 
two  more  questions,] -Mr.  Chairman.  I wanted  to  ask  i 

vocational  education:::matching  formula.  ]It  is  now  50-50,  it? 

Mr.  Cohen:  Yes,  it  is  50-50,  yes,  generally  speaking. 

Mr.  Gibson  : In  terms  of  the  need  we  are  discussing  for  popu- 
lation that  We  are  concerned  about,  it  comes  down  essentially  that 
the  viable  solution  is ; ^ing  to  have  to  be  education  and  training. 

Mr.  Cohen  : -No  question  about  it. 

Mr.  Gibson  : And  we  have  got  the  States  going  with  much- 
enlarged  activities  in  this  regard,  and  wa^Siave  a matching  formula 


of  90-10,  and  a much  more  liberal  formula  for  everything  else,  in- 
cluding bus|iness  loans  and  public  works  and  industrial  development. 

Are  we  yet  moving  to  get  this  human  resources  development,  to 
give  some  incentive  for  additional  State  activity  by  getting  a much 
more  favorable  formula? 

Mr.  Cohen:  Yes,  I think  there  is  a good  deal  of  merit  to  that. 
When  the  1963  act  was  reexamined,  I frankly — ^the  act,  you  know, 
which  had  been  enacted  in  1917 ; it  was  quite  old  fashioned  and 
wasn’t  being  kept  up  to  date — and  I really  think  that  we  have  got 
to-xeexamine  the  vocational  education  program  to  see  how  it  can  do 
a more  effective  job,  because  we  ought  to  have  a program  that  not 
merely  takes  care  of  the,  you  know,  the  child  who  wants  to  go  on  to 
college  and. for  general  education,  but  for  the  skilled  and  the  semi- 
skilled and  the  technical  worker.  , 

I agree  with  you.  I think  you  need,  as  soon  as  possible  we  need 
more  favorable  Federal  matching  funds  in  that  area. 

Mr.  Gibson  : Through  demonstration  Labor  Department  pro- 
grams they  are  doing  things.  When  "the  demonstration  is  over,  it 
disappears.  There  can  be  no  continuation  of  these  things.  The  States 
themselves  could  incorporate  the  techniques.  I think  tliat  could  be 
improved. 

Another  thing  in  regard  to  vocational  education.  It  is  my  impres- 
sion from  the  conversations  I have,  had  on  this  that  we  have  a very 
large  amount  of  farm-agriculture  curriculum  content  in  areas  that 
are  decreasingly  agricultural.  What  permits  this  to  continue? 

Mr.  Cohen  : Two  aireas.  Vocational  education— there  may  be 
other  experts  here  who vlknow  more  about  it  than  I do— —but  I know 
from  my  own  experience  that  the  two  groups  who  dominated  voca- 
tional education  from  1917  to  1936  were  the  agricultural  area  and 
home  economics. 

I am  not  against  the  farm  and  I am  not  against  the  home,  but  the 
fact  of  the  matter  was  that  the  allocation  of  Federal,  funds  and  the 
availability  of  Federal  funds  during  this  period  was  so  highly  con- 
centrated in  these  two  areas,  and  they  weren’t  giving  attention  to 
electronics  and  plastics  and  computer  programs  and  all  the  other 
types  of  new  programs  that' were  coTnifig  out— it  was  only,  I think, 
with  the  beginning  of  the  1960*s  that  there  was  a transformation 
in  that,  and  there  still  isn’t  enough  money,  or  enough  zip. 

We  have  gotten  into  it  better.  We  are  trying  our  very  best  to 
redirect  and  reorient  that  program.  Both  Secretary  Freeman  and 
Secretary  Gardner  feel  that  without  sa:crificing  what  we  do  in  agri- 
culture and  home  economics,  we  ought  to  put  more  money  and 
emphasis  into  these  new  opportunities. 

I think  that  is  happening,  but  we  are  not  at  the  point  yet  where 
.we  would  be  happy  with  it. 

The  Chairman  : Mr.  Gibson  has  gotten  his  testimony  into  the 
record. 

Now,  Mr.  Bonnen.- 

Mr.  Bonnen  : Just  two  quick  points  and  a very  short  question. 

As  a fellow  Michigander,  I wanted  to  underline  a couple  of  things. 
You  were  talking  about  the  difficulty  of  the  property  tax  and  the 
need  lor  what  back  in  Michigan  for  10  years  we  have  been  calling 
.fiscal  reform;  . 

Mr.  Cohen  : Particularly  in  a State  where  we  have  no  income  tax. 


Mr.  Bonnen  : Right,  and  if  you  can't  get  this  kind  of  revitaliza- 
tion for  your  financial  base  for  doing  things  in  a State  as  wealthy  as 
Michigan,  just  think  how  difficult  it  is  in  a State  like  Mississippi, 
and  then  spread  in  between. 

This  is  an  incredibly  difficult  problem,  politically  as  well  as 
economically.  

Second,  you  were  using  the  States  on  proportion,  poverty  expendi- 
tures in  proportion  to  GNP.  We  should  recall,  coming  out  of  the 
depression,  we  were  spending  over  4 percent  of  GNP  on  i>overty-type 
related  programs.  ^ . . 

The  question  I wanted  to  ask  was  just  a brief  one.  You  indicated 
some  uneasiness  over  the  current  definitions  of  poverty.  Is  the  Social 
Security  Administration  doing  anything  to  meet  some  cf  the  present 
inadequacies  of  this? 

I don't  want  to  go  into  any/ details; 

Mr.  Cohen : You  mean  the  statistical  concepts? 

Mr.  Bonnen  : Yes,  so  that  they  can  be  related  to  programs  more 
directly.  , . 

Mr.  Cohen:  Yes,  we  are  doing  something.  It  is  a large  job,  and 
Miss  Orshansky,  who  is  the  young  woman  who  is  responsible  for  the 
development  of  all  these  elements,  has  got  to  depend  largely  in  this 
area  upon  the  Agriculture  Department,  of  food  requirements- 

Mr.  Bonnen  (interrupting)  : That  is  one  of  the  things.  If  you 
don't  eat^very  well,  you  are  poor.  But  the  other  things  don't  have 
ahjrthing  to  /do  with  it. 

Mr.  Cohen  : Miss  Orshansky  has  the  so-called  poverty  level,  and 
the  other  is  called  the  low  income  level. 

Obviously,  if: :you  lose  the  low  income  level,  which  may  be  what 
the  Chairman  bad  in  mind  when  he  was  talking  before,  instead  of 
getting  34  million  in  poverty,  you  would  get  44- — - — 

The  Chairman  (mteri’upting)  t Fifty-eight,  by  my  definition. 

Mr.  Cohen  1 My  answer  to  all  those  is,  we  have  got  enough  prob- 
lems trying  to  solve  the  34.  I am  perfectly  willing  to  keep  on  tackling 
the  34  before  I solve  the  58,  blit  I think  we  are  at  a point  now  where, 
with  the  further  work  we  can  do  in  this,  we  ought  to  be  able  to  per- 
fect it  a little  bit  more  and  have  probably— I am  not  sure  whether 
they  have  two  levels,  or  maybe  even  three  levels. 

They  have  different  concepts  between  what  is  really  a subsistence 
level,  with  what  I think  the  poverty  level  is,  and  something  which  I 
think  is  above  it,  and  something  which  is  maybe  even  above  that. 

Mr.  Bonnen:  I have  wrestled  with  this  problem  myself,  and  I 
know  how  difficult  it  is.  This  is  certainly  the  most  sophisticated 
analysis  that  we  have.  The  thing  that  bothers  me  more  than  the 
levels  problems  is  that  we  are  now,  with  the  data  we  have,  locked 
into  these  food  budgets;  where  we  need  to  relate  our  expenditures 
not  only  to  food,  but  tc  housing,  transportation,  that  the  programs 
are  built  aroumd-^all  of  the  human  needs. 

Mr.  Cohen  n You  are  correct.  It  may  well  be  that  the  relationship 
between  the  food  part  is  a big  problem.  You  mentioned  that  food  was 

locked  in.  . ^ ^ 

Even  if  you  made  the  assumption  that  that  was  correct,  what  they 
have  to  do  is  assume  a relationship  between  the  food  budget  and  the 
rest  of  the  budget,  which  is  quite  a big  assumption. 
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Maybe  that  is  erroneous,  or  somebody  else  might  think  it  is  too 
low.  ^ 

Mr.  Bonnen:  It  is  bound  to  be  erroneous.  It  is  too  big  a logical 
jump.  It  would  be  much  better  if  we  could  base  our  estimate  on  an 
expenditure  approach  to  welfare. 

The  Chairman'  : If  you  can  tolerate  a couple  of  more  questions  ? 
Mr.  Gallegos. 

Mr.  Gallegos:  One  of  the  more  imaginative  ideas  that  was  ex- 
tended to  us  this  afternoon  w;^  there  be  a model  rural  area  program 
comparable  to  demonstration  cities,  and  it  was  indicated  that  the 
idea  had  been  circulated  to  people  on  the  Cabinet  level. 

I was  wondering  if  you  have  any  <x>mment  on  this. 

Mr.  Cohen  : I haven't  seen  any  of  the  basic  materials  on  it,  so  outr 
side  of  expressing  the  point  of  view  that  I think  ansrthing  that  shows 
some  forward  momentum  in' tackling  this  problem  is^  good,  I am  not 
aware  of  a particular  project  or  proposal. 

Mr.  Slater:  The -Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  been  trying  to  get 
this  before  Congress. 

The  Chairman  ; This  is  what  this  is,  building  new  communities, 
really;  That  is  what  it  is. 

Mr.  Gallegos  : I was  speaking  of  programs  for  giving  community 
services. 

Mr.  Slater:  That  was  what  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  wanted 
to  .'  do.  . 

Mr.  Cohen  : We  have  virorked  with  giving  a grant  to  the  Univer- 
sity,of  Minnesota  for  the  development  of  a model  community.  I don't 
know  just — -I  haven't  thought  of  it  as  being  either  urban  or  rural,  but 
Dr.  Everett  there,  and  a number  of  the  people  there,  are  interested  in 
- — ^we  have  put  together_quite  ah  amount  of  money,  HUD  aiid  EDA 
and  ourselves— I think  some  of  this  experimentation  in  bringing  the 
total  resources  all  together  with  some  model  community  with  differ- 
ent kinds  of  economics,  social  and  other  relationships,  ought  to  be 
done,  and  I think  it  ought  to  be  done  in  a number  of  different  places 
with  different  regional  activity  types  of  relationships. 

The  Chairman  : Mrs.  Caldwell  ? 

Mrs.  Caldwell  ; I was  wondering  how  successful  the  efforts  have 
been  in  HEW  in  family  planning.  Is  this  catching  on? 

Mr.  Cohen  : Well,  let  me  say,  Mrs.  Caldwell,  knowing  where  we 
started  from  a few  years  ago,  I am  very,  very  gratified  at  the  recep- 
tion we  have  gotten  for  Secretary  Gardner's  policy  of  family 
planning. 

Not  only,  as  far  as  I know,  have  State  health  departments  re- 
ceived it  enthusiastically,  but  my  test  is  the  other  way  around.  We 
have  got  very  little  opposition.  'We  have  had  no  real  opposition  now. 
A few  weeks  ago— —I  will  give  you  an  illustration. 

I think  you  may  know  of  the  exchange  of  letters  between  the 
Secretary  and  Mr.  Raynor,  the  welfare  commissioner  of  Oklahoma. 
As  far  as  I know,  we  didn't  get  a single  letter  of  opposition  to  that, 
which  I think  indicates  the  extent  of -change  of  attitude  in  just  a 
few  years.  , 

And  Connecticut,  the  welfare  commissioner  of  Connecticut  has 
just  adopted  a plan  to  give  family  planning.  Connecticut  was  the 
State  that  had  the  law  that  had  to  go  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

We  finished  nine  regional  conferences.  I think  that  idea  has  been 
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well  received.  Saying  that,  we  have  to  go  on  to  the  next  step,  to  get 
the  information  to  the  individual.  The  first  step  was  really  informing 
the  Federal,  State,  and  local  agencies  that  Federal  funds  could  be 
used  for  this  pu]^ose,  and  the  States  and  localities  could  take  the 
initiative  in  utilizing  them.  , 

I think,  and  you  would  be  a better  judge  than  I am,  I think  me 
information  isn’t  around  to  everybody,  but  it  should  be  getting 
around. 

Now,  I think  in  the  next  year  or  so  what  we  want  is  to  disseminate 
that  information  to  individuals,  to  the  millions  of  people  who  use  the 
health  and  welfare  services. 

But  at  least  in  what  I call  Stage  1,  Secretary  Gardner  and  Tare 
very,  very  enthusiastic  about  the  fact  that  the  policies  have  received 
such  wide  public'  support. 

The  Chairman:  You  had  one  quick  question?  . . ' 

• Mr.  Gibson:  You  mentioned -the  project  that  the  University  of 
Minnesota  is  working  on.  Is  the  project  launched,  or  is  it  a study? 

Mr.  Carter  : The  proposed  project  we  have  been  considering  pro- 
viding funds  for  is  a plan  for  an  experimental  city,  as  he  calls  it, 
which  would  give  an  opportunity  to  install  a brand  new  city  m a 
nonurban  area. 

Mr.  Gibson:  Is  this  a satellite  town? 

Mr.  Carter:  No. 

Mr.  Gibson  : Any  projection  as  to  size? 

Mr.  Carter:  The  problein— 

The  Chairman  (interrupting)  : Mr.  Cohen,  Mr.  Carter,  Mr. 
Slater,  we  appreciate  your  coming  and  particularly  staying  the 
length  of  time  and  giving  US' a chance  to  go  into  exhaustive  inquiry. 
It  will  be  beneficial  to  us. 

This  is  the  last  person  to  come  before  the  Commission,  and  as  far 
as  I know,  unless  the  Director  or  someone  has  something  else  to  say, 
we  will  convene  again  tomorrow  morning  at  9 o’clock  in  the  Execu- 
tive Office  of  the  White  House.  At  9 : 30,  that  is. 

(Whereupon,  at  6:45  p.m.,  the  hearings  before  the  National 
\dvisory  Commission  bn  Rural  Poverty  were  concluded.) 
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STATEMENT  SUBMITTED  BY  RICHARD  W.  BOONE,  EXECUTIVE 
DIRECTOR,  CITIZENS*  CRUSADE  AGAINST  POVERTY 


A VIEW  OP  POVERTY  PROM  A SLIGHTLY  DIFFERENT  ANGLE  * 
There  is  no  more  perplexing^  problem  in  this  country  than  the  fantastic 
gap  between  America’s  poor  and  its  vast  financial  resources,  its  proliferating, 
technologry,  and  its  brainpower.  The  central  question  is,  can  this  , gap  be 
bridged?^-,: ' : ■ ■■  . ’ ■ 

Few  poverty  problems  have  received  such  persistent  “attention”  from  the 
Federal'  Government  'as  those  of  working  farmers,  farmworkers,  and  mi- 
grants. However;  the  late  Lloyd  Fisher,  one  of  the  country’s  outstanding 
. students  of  agricultural  economics,  reminded  us: 

Refor7n  is  Tn,OT6  fT€QU€7itly  cL  pTobl€tn  of  power- th<in  of  knoivlBtlffB. 

The  unpleasant  and  even  shocking  facts  of  disease  and  malnutrition, 
the  brutalizing  effects  of  poverty,  are  well  enough  known  to  lie 
heavily  on  the  conscience  of  large  sections  of  the  American  public;. 

One  of  the  curious  characteristics  of  this  problem  is  that  the  facts 
^ are  'rediscovered  every  few  years;  It  is  testimony  to  the  drama  and 
the  eloquence  of  the.  facts  that  we  have  hot  yet  become,  altogether 
accustomed  to  them  and  they  still  have  power  to  awaken  conscience 
? and  everi'i^guilt^  But  conscience  can  only  put  the  issues ; it  is  political 
potoer  that  resolves  them.  (Emphasis  added.)  - 

But  far mwbrkers  have  neither  effective  pbliticar  nor  economic  power.  And 
with  the  exception  of  the  remarkable  Agricultural  Farm  Workers  Organizing 
Committee,  they  are  unorganized.  And  depressingly  large  numbers  of  these 
farmworkers  are  poor.,  This. should  be  alarming  to  us  for  a variety  of  reasons. 
However,  last  August,  Defense  Secretary  McNamara  gave  the  nation  ^dded 
cause  for  concern  when  he  suggested  that  the  growing  incidence  of  internal 
conflict  in  the  world  arises  not  primarily  out  of  Comniuhist  aggression  and 
subversion— as  real  as  that  is— -but  out  of  the  bitter  frustrations  born  r of 
poverty.  He  stated  that  the  hidden  cancer  of  poverty  within  our  own  demo- 
cratic ;framework,  eroding  the  spirit  of  one  out  of  every  five  Americans, 
makes  our^i'nation  less  secure.  He  illustrated  his  point  by  recalling  that  ;on 
69  occasions  since  the  end  of  World  War  II,  the  Governors  of  our  Slates 
have  used  National  Guard  troops  to  quell  disorders  that  could  not  be  con- 
trolled; by  local  or  State  police.  Mp.st  of  these  emergencies,:  he  stated,  were 
. ■.  poverty  .'related. ' ■ ' ^ 

What  are  some  of  the  other  costs  which  poverty  has  produced?  The  annual 
cost  of  crime  in  the  United  States  amounts  to  over  $27  billion. 

Public  and  private  spending  in  - the  "welfare  area,  according  to  one  noted 
economist,  amounts:  to  over  $5G  bilHoh  annually.  . ^ 

- Other  costs  in  terms  of  generations  of  human  degradation,  deprivation, 
and  dependence  cannot  be  tallied. 

Obviously,  we  ’cannot  estimate  in  mp  the  cost  to  an  affluent  society  of 
its  wasted  human  potential  or  the  weakening  of  its ^ m fiber  and  spiritual 

strength  when  that  society  disregards  the  poor  in  its  midst. 

outcries  from 

the , poor j i have  “turhed-off m Others  haV;e  suggested  that 

~ we  have  ah  overabTmdant  supply  " of  ^f^^  hearing  aids.  I would  suggest 

' These  remarks  represent  Mr.  Bpphe’s  views  as  an  individual  citizen  and 
hot  as  a representative  of  the  CitizehsV  Crusade  Against  Poverty.! 
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that  we  turn  ourselves  agrain  by  cutting  out  empty  rhetoric  and  f^se 

promises  from  the  War  on  Poverty.  Firm  commitments,  not  frustrated  hopes, 
are  in  ^eat  demand. 

If  we  are_  seriously  to  address  this  human  misery  and  protect  the  integrity 
of  this  nation,  we  must  understand  more  clearly  where  we  are  and  where 
we  want  to  go.  ' 

Sometimes  we  lose  sight  of  our  ultimate  goals : Safeguarding  the  freedom 
and  dignity  of  each  individual  and  promoting  an  improvement  in  the  quality 
' of  his  life.  We  try  -to  achieve  these  ends  by  developing:  conditions  which  will 
strengthen  his^f amily  and  his  community,  the  basic  social  units •'■wthin  which 
the  ^individual  ^ is  expected  to  grow ' to : his  ultimate  potential;  V Central  to 
realizing  this  Vgoal  is  power— -rtheii;  power  of  the  individual  ■ to  \ have  alter- 
natiyes^  and^  make  choices.:  Ultimately,- the  basic  unit  of  economic  and  political 
power  in  a free  society ; is  the  individual  human  being.  And  that  human rbeing 
must  be?  free  to  join  together  with  .others  for -common  purposes’  as  long  as 
the  basic  rights  of  other  individuals  are  not -infringed  or,  the  laws  of  society 
violated.  In  -rural  . America i are  we-  worikng  '" effectively  - towards  this  ? goal? 
L.et^s  look  at eome  of  the  facts.  ■ 

: \.;  Ther6,  .i8  concert,tTation  of  Tpoverty  in  m/raJ.  <vtreaSf 

especially  aTnong  farTn  fdrnilies.  , . . 

:43.4  ?;  percent  ; of  .-farm . fanailies  lived  ini  poverty  in  1963  (family  income 
under  $3i000),;  almost  three  times  the  rate  for  nonfarm  families. 

2.  FaTTn  iricorne  is  extrernely  low  and  is  declining,  __ 

. Per  capita  income - for  farm  residents  from,  all  sources  in  1964  was  $1,494, 
compared  to  $2,595?  for  nohf arm  residents.  11.1  percent  of  farm  families 
earned  under  $1,000  in  1963.  ? : 

only  $65.7  from  farmwork.  He  aver- 
aged?an-_additiohar  $211  for  17  days  of  nonfarm' work. 

Many  ■ f am  counties  earned  less  than  $400 

. ann.uM•{iricbme.•■■H-^?_■:?'^?,^;:■■?':?■■?'?':"i■ 

. SiyFari^  productivity  . h total  farrn  acreage  heis 

skT^iifc  and  d noticeable  shift'is  underway  ^toward  targe  and  giant  farms. 

Faiyn  productiyity^^^^^  w 1963  and  1964,  over 

three,times  the?  rate  of  increase  in  nonfarm  productivity. 

_90.  percent  of  the  food'  and  fiber ? produced  in  .America  is  produced  on  Il6 
million  farms  . representing  lesS'  than  4 percent  of  our  total  population. 

Farni  acreage  was  reduced  by ;^14  percent  from  1963  to?  1964. 

In  19.64>  large,  farms  (with  sales  above  $26,000)  produced  39.0  percent  of 
total  farm  sales  (up'  from  31.3  percent  in  1963  and  26.0  percent  in  1947) 
with  only  4r.l  percent  of  the  farms. 

: 4*  A IthoUgh'  the  total  nnmber , of  ■.  rUraX  residents  has  remained  relatively 

yVar  l has  been  d heavy  out-migration 

fr&m  fdrnw  Xd  urbdU  areas,  esjpecially  among,  nbnw hit es  and  young  adults. 

\the  first  Federal  taken  . in  1790,  19,  of  20  Americans  lived  in 

rural;  areasi  By  1920,  the  majority  of  Americans  lived  in?  cities.  Today  less 
than  one  out  of  three  live  in  rural  areasi  and  of  those,  23  percent  live  on 
farms./^:':?; '7v?:?:^;?-:;;-;??.?v.. ^ . . ;■  ■■?■  ■ 

: During  the  height  of  W’orld  W^ar:  Hi  net  out-migration  from  farms  aver- 
aged 1.6  million  annually.  From  1960  to  1960,  the  annual  total  leaving-farms 
was-pyer  1 millioni  From  1960  to  1966,  the  total  dropped  to  800,000.  (The 
averhge  ;:, rate  of  ■ decline - was’  6.7  percent  during  1960—66,  a rate  almost  as 
high  as  during-  World?  Wai*  II.)  V ^ ^ ; 

Nonwhite  jOntTmigration  from  farms  increased  240  percent  faster  than 
whitei:Mp3t;?nonwhites?departed  for  urban  areas.  . 

? population  reniain  behind  in  rural  areas. 

About  ,900,0,00;.  rural  youths  turn. '16  annually,  most  of  whom  seek  employ- 
ntonttin??the?’citaM.?-??;:"??:; 

■ ^fRurcU' poverty  M regionally,  particularly  in  . the 

South;  dndy among,:  Negrok^^  , Mem 

v^9 3 p erejent  of ; 'r ur  egroes ,:  and??  98 ; percent  of  all ' N egrb  farm  operators 

liye??inA  the ';Sputh;?:  About  ?ieig?ht  nine  f hohWhite  - farm  families  are 

poori'/cbmpared  ,tb?60??perceht?  *6f ?sw 

-vTheilargestijgrebgfaphical  ? and  r social  ' concentration  of  rural  poor  can  be 
fourid?in  aicrescent:bf  poverty  ’extehdihg  across  the  South  from  - Maryland  to 
Texas;  ? Heavy  . concentrations?  of ' poverty .'•  can'?  also,  be?: found  among  Mexican 
Americans  ?in  the?;Sbuthwest  .and  ambng  Indians  on -reseryations.  ? 


6.  LrOw  farm  income  combined,  ntii.K  agriculture* e significant  joosition  in 
the  total  economy  makes  the  debt  picture  in  agriculture  very  disturbing, 

Agxiculture  in  the  United  States  is  our  largrest  key  enterprise  and  mar- 
ket, more  than  twice  as  iarg^e  as  automobiles  and  steel  combined. 

Capital  investment  in  agrriculture  is  over  $235  billion,  an  amount  equiva- 
lent to  60  percent  of  total  corporate  investment  in  the  country. 

Of  $31.0  billion  invested  in  durable  production  equipment  in  1963,  $2.1 
billion  or  10  percent  of  the  total  was  spent  for  farm  equipment.  . 

The  U.S.  debt  picture  in  general  is  disturbing.  In  1950,  private  debt  (in- 
cluding corporate  debt)  :jwas  about  $200  billion.  Today  it  is  about  $900  billion. 
Of  $381.3  billion  in  private  debt  (excluding  corporate  debt),  $32.8  billion  or 
8.6  percent  of  the  total  was  owed  by  farmers  in  1963.  In  1947,  farm  debt  was 
only  $8.6  billion.  This  amounts  to  a.  400-percent  jump  in  farm  debt  from  1947 
to.  1963.  ...  - 

The  tight  money  market  and  low  bank  deposits  in  z*ural  areas  make 
credit  to  farmers  for  capital- expansion  difficult  to  obtain. 

: I.  Big’^city  . ghettos  have  become  powder  kegs  as  a result  of  excessive  in- 
migration  of  the  rural  poor. 

It  was  recently  reported  that  as  many  as  1,000  displaced  farmworkers 
are  pouring  into  Watts  monthly. 

Senator:  Itibicoff  describes  urban  ghettos  as  ‘‘seething  with  discontent, 
erupting  in  violence,  rotting  at  the  core  of  cities,- bound  with  the  chains  of 
problems  too  long  unsolvcid  and  too  massive  to  be -ignored.” 

- 8.  Segregation  and  racial  discrimination  in  the  South  has  caused  severe 
social,  political,  and  economic  injury  to  millions  of  rural  Negroes, 

The  U.  S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  in  . its  1965  report “Equal  Opportunity 
in  Farm  Programs**  concluded ' that'  racial  discrimination  has  accelerated  the 
displacement  and  iinpoverishment  of  ITegro  faxmers  . and  has  increased  the 
social,  educational,  and  economic  gap  between  white  and  Negro : farmers. , It 
is -interesting,  to  note  that  the  most  rapid  increase  in  the  tise  of  mechanical 
cottonpickers  and  improved  weedkillers  paralleled  the  effort  of  the  Negro 
community  to  secure  political  rights.  In  1966,  in  the  . Delta,  over  90  percent 
of  the  cotton^  wan  machine  picked,  compared  to  69  percent  in  1965.  Yet 
Federal  farm^  programs  A which  made  these  advances  possible  ' were  denied 
Negro  farmers  as  a result  of  their  exclusion  from  local  decision  making 
affecting  the  dispensation  of  benefits.  Although  racial  discrimination  in  agri- 
cultural programs  has  been  significanitly  reduced  since  the  Commission  report 
was  issued,  not  a single  Negro  is  included  yet  among -the  5,000  county  ASCS 
committeemen  in  -11  Southern  States.  These  “democratic**  committees  make 
decisions,  affecting  acreage  allotments  and  the  adjustment  of  program  bene- 
fits. Without  a.  massive  and  concerted  effort,  by  the  Federal  Government,  the 
voting  process  by  which  these  men  are  selected  will  never  operate  properly. 
It  takes  more,  than  a mere  grant  of  the  right  to  vote  to  develop  a democratic 
process  "among  rural  Negrroes,  a people  damaged  .for  generations  by  institu- 
tionalized **dFhite  supremacy**  and  the  forced  dependency  of  poverty. 

In  1962  and  1963,  to  expedite  “Negro  removal,**  white  citizens*  councils 
went  so  . far  as  to ; offer  displaced  rural  Negrroes  free  bus  fare  to  encourage 
them  .to  nugrate  into  Northern  cities.,  , 

9.  Continuing  discrirhination  by  public  officials  in  Federal  welfare  and 
education  programs^ithreatens  a termination  of  benefits  for  the  rural  poor, 
pressing  them  further  against  the  wall  of  deprivation. 

Under  Title  VIH>fi  the  ^.Civil-Rights^  Act  of  1964,  termination  of  funding  is 
an  available  weapon'  to  rend  :discrimination.  Since  no  Federal  “alternative 
channels*“;havej,been dwelqpied'  ^ ^^maihtain  the  flow  of  Federal  funds  and 
services,^ - which  - :un^der-.  mbs^  must  go  ' through  public;  agencies, 

segrregatiohists  have  goaded  the  Federal  Government  to  use  this  weapon. 

They  realize -that  the;  poor  will  suffer  nabst.  r r ■ ^ ^ 

Is.Benwcrtxsy  yy^orJ^ng 

; - Rural  Aniericarqhce  the  bedr^  and  economic  system,  may 

; how  be  the  source  of  most  of  v pur,  social  illsi  It  is  weak  and  gprowing  weaker. 
Reapportionment  - decisions,  as  crucial  ■ as  they  are  -to . political  democracy, 
will  further /Weaken  rural  communities  unless  these  areas  can  be  assisted  to 
recapture  their  economic  .and  political  health.  Paradoxically,  as  these  areas 
become  . weaker , ; the  phenomenal  and  varied  abundance  produced  by  the  “tech- 
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nological  .escplosion**  in  agrriculture  continues  to  impirove  the  standard  of  living: 
of  most  Americans. 

Planning:  and  the  deliverer  of  resources  and  services  to  rural  areas  is  based 
on  the  naive  assumption  that  democracy,  is  working:  in  rural  America.  Unfor- 
tunately, in  those  low  income  rural  areas  where  l^g:roes,  Mexican  Americans, 
and  Indians  reside,  the  poor  have  traditionally’  been  excluded  from  local 
political  control  and  local  decision  making.  Planners  must  begin  to  build 
‘‘practice  in  democracy"  into  all  their  progn^ams.  They  must  recogrnize  that'  an 
extra  effort  will  be  required  to  overcome  layers  of  apathy,  distrust,  and 
frustration.  ■ '-r- ^ 

Where  participation  by  the  poor  in  planning  and  policy  making  is  required 
by  law,  the  process  should  not  be  mere “window  dressing*'  for  'Washing:ton. 
The  end  result  of  this  process  must  be  tanj^ble,  clear,' and  relevant  to  those 
involved.  It  must  be  tied,  to  a strategy  of  developing  “success  patterns," 
concrete  results  which  are  meaningful  to  the  poor.  And,  crucial  to  the  success 
of  this  process,  is  the  method  by  which  spokesmen  are  selected.  They  must  be 
“true  leaders"  of  the  low  income’  community,  responsive  and  ’ responsible  to 
their  constituency.  ‘ . 

y^hatjs  at  the.  Cors  of  R-tiral  Poverty? 

As'  X>‘eoh  H.,  Keyserling . illustrated  so  well  in  “Agniriculture  and  the  : Public 
Interest".  (February  1966)  i declining:  farm  income  is  the '.“real  heart  of  the 
fajnn  problem.",  Mr.  Keyserling  estimates  that - total  national  • production 
should  have  been  $690  billion^  higher  than  it  was  during  the  period  1963—64. 
Most  of  this  loss : was  : attributable  ^to  insufficient  expansion  of  consumer  de- 
mand, in  turn  produced  by  lack  of  ^ consumer  income.  He  suggested  that^  of 
this  total  loss,  .$100  to  $150  billion,  came  from  a deficiency  in'  total  .farm . in- 
come-| ■ .■■■-;■ 

Mr.  Keyserling  states  .that  we  are  still . producing  far  below  our  maximum 
productive  potential  in  agriculture-  “With  20  percent  of  American  families 
still  bh  deficient,  diets  and,  more -than  half  of  ..the  world's  population  going 
huhg:ry,  he  suggests  that:  we_^  can  meet  hew  domestic  and  export  demands  by 
increasing,  acrea'ge^and  keeping,  farm  employment  at  its  present  levels. 

Is  Incorne  Eiiottghf  i 

^Is  income  enough?  Clearly  not-  Poverty  cannot  be  overcome  if  an  individual 
with j f e.w -■  mayketab  / skills  becomes  permanently,  dependent  on  either  the 
Goyernmeht'or,- wheretHere  is  a tight  labor  market,  on  his  employer.  The  first 
precondition  to  overcoming  poverty  is  therefore: 

A secuTs  anci  ad.eqt4.atB  incortiB.  "We  must  find  new  ways  to  gain  for  each 
person  an  adequate  etnd  a secure  income. Without  both,  he  may  lose  the  battle 
on  the 'two  other,  major  fronts  on  which  poverty  must  be  fought,  namely: 

A proportionate  democratic ' potocr*.  : We’  must  help  organize  the 

poor  . into  organized  communities  of  “people . power,"  power  that  can : be  di- 
rected into  producing  'responsible  ■ leaders  and  meaningful  and  constructive 
community  action.  This''powcr  can  - also  be  focused  on  making  “producers" 
of  human-  services  accountable  and  responsive  to  the  needs  of  those  affected. 

Access  to  'the  fall  ratfige  of  htirtittn  services  vital  to  effective  joartidgation 
in.  modern  societi/.- Access  to  a wide  and  adequate  array  of  human  services 
is  crucial -to 'developing  an  effective ; human  being  and'a  dynaniic  community. 
A comprehensive  strateg:yj  (shaped  to  each  community’s ' specific  needs)  and 
sufficient  fundiiig  is  therefore  needed’  for  effective  programs  in  - such  areas  as 
education,^  health^  . legal  ' services,  housing,  employment  counseling,  and  ■ ac- 
counting and  technical-  services^ '' W^ith  planned  infusion  of  outside  resources 
(e.g.,  skilled  'professionals,  r advanced  'technology,  and  sufficient  funds) , 
members:-of ■ the  local  ■ community,  including  the  pobr,-  to  take  over  these  pro- 
grams 'must-be  trained, ; providing  each . other  the  kinds  of  human  services 
needed  for  the  common  good. 

'/X.  iOdipitfil  lpdn^  to  w 

" A study;  group : should  be  formed  to  determine  the  feasibility  of  a program 
which,  would;.' permit  - farm  ■ and  ,i  other  - workers:  scheduled  to  'be  displaced  by 
automation  : and  other  technological  .advances  ani-  opportunity-  to.  share  in  .the 
ownership  of  the  new  technology."  j Instead  -Of  relying  on  past . savings  for  ac- 
quiring ownership,  loans  : X'which..:  the  Government  might  : make . directly  or 
through  V a loan -gpuaranty  prog:ram)  to - share  in  the  purchase  of  this  new 
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capital  could  be  made  to  displaced  workers.  Future  eaming:s  generated  bjf  tbe 
new  capital  itself  would  be  used  to  repay  the  loan.  Actually*  the  capital  would 
produce  a dozen*  a hundred*  and  even  a thousand  times  more  in  earnings  than 
its  original  acquisition  cost.  These  earnings  would  be  a **second'*  source  of 
income  to  these  new  owners*  supplementing  any  income  they  receive  fx’om  a 
-new  job  or  from  other  sources.  ^ __ 

It  is  interesting j to  note  how  easily  credit  can  be  obtained  _ to  purchase 
consumer  goods  (e.g.*  cars,  homes*  furniture)  which*  unlike  credit  for  capital 
items*  can.  only  be  paid  off  from  another  source,  of  income.  Much  of  the  con- 
sumer credit  in  <our  economy  has*  in  fact* ‘been  ! generated  by  Governmeait 
through  such  agenciesj.as  the  VeteratSMiS^^^^dministration,  thej  Federall  Housihig 
Administration*  and^  *feh^  Farmers  Ffermieg  Administraftion. ; As  .iai'iresult,  moast 
people,  including  • thegjJBJBuor;  are  up-toifSe^r  ears  inreassr  credit  atstnig^"  interest. 

Tiniere  are  many  njooEaKHaiientsrwhiclEiiTaafflEogrnize  the  impoxtenceatof  ''pTfopeiz^ 
ownership*'  to  the jqgpdHtiflgalt and  econammc  'health  of  the  nation.  Tinfo^tmatel^* 
they:  have  been  Ms^^l^jEP'iforg^tten  saiic®:  we  shifted  from  a labor-ihtensiiRi^ 
agrricultural  economB?rfM.?Gme  which  iffi  Sifghly  industrialized.  For=“  example*  tBm. 
Homestead  Act  Cpisptmsnw&s^  oEilSO  acres  to  settlers  of  the  "W est)  vtstim 

certainly  a sigrnificais|irl^^talyst  for  tht^ji^^siical  develo^nnent  of  omr^larid.  Ag^^^ 
cultTiaral  research  atsdi^atia^ing  and  msmirngement  assistance  under/tagricultuxaiial 
exteEssScoi'  progr am^^ha^iEBdi  ttr ansf omm^ifliis^rogr am  into  the  ^mosit  pr-oducti!ap«s 
grazstrof  capital  tfinaEwSgJrJdLhas  nver-JEnBown.  Under  the- Freedmam's  Act* 
acresi:  amd  a ■ mule'^  wvj^  ladmilarly  preoni^sed^  to  freedSslaves,’ 'butt  the  pledge 
wassnever  kept.  An  je^ce^tclbser  analogy^was  the.  Bahkhead-f ones!  Farm  TCTi=i' 
ant  Act  of  1937  vRO^Ssr^w^ich  the  Government  generated  low  inicome  creditn, 
under  supervised  -management,  tor  permit  farm  tenants  Stto  purchase' 

1 and  and  'capital -^qcE^Bpment.  (Until  •recently,  Negro  farm  tenants  ■were- 
virtually  excluded  '^benefits  under  tins  .program.  In  fact*  appropriations 

have  been  'SO  . mcagcir  '^at  few.  whites  receive  enough  credit  to  compete  ef- 
fectively with  "corporate  or  large  farhily  farms.)  If  the  earnings  attributable 
to.  the  -newly  acquired  capital  were  exenipted  from  corporation  taxes  and* 
like  ’ earningrs  within  tax-exempt  cooperatives*  were  distributed  fully  to  the 
new  capital  owners  (except  for  small  amounts  retained  for  replacement  and 
operating  expenses),  about  StO  percent  ‘would,  he  returned,  annually  on  invest- 
Tnent.  This  is  the  average  pretax  rate  of  return  throughout  American  indus- 


-try.  ^ ..  'T  ■;  y ■ . . ■ 

The.  proposed  loans  would  be  safer  than  housing  loans.  The  new  capital 
not  only  would  stand  as  its  own  security  but,  unlike  private  housing*  would 
begin,  to  have  a new*  meaningful*  and  secure^-stake  in  our  economic  system. 

2.  A plan  for  community  re-creation  'within  selected  'model  'rural  areas 
utilizing  three  nc'w  community  servicing  components  .*  An  Eco'nomic  Develop- 
ment Action  I'nstitutCy  Community  I'ndusprial  Trusts ^ and  Community  Human 
Service  UorporaiioTts. V ^ ; - 

The  process  of -.developing  comprehensive  national  and  regional  strategies 
for  overcoming  poverty  can  be  greatly  aided  by  developing  successful  ‘‘show- 
cases*.* or.  mo^el  .communities  strengthened  by  careful  planning  and  massive 
and  concentrated  infusion  of  capital  -investment*  technical  resources*  grant 
funds*  and  ;' other  forms  of;  Federal;  and/or  private  ;asMsta,nce.  Often*  the 
waste  of  funds '..through  ;“trickle : programs'*  . have  become  counterproductive 
to  community  development._In  a sense,  •what  is  heeded  is  a rural  answer- to  the 
model  cities  progrram. ' It  t66~'"must  be  based  , on  community  life.  And.,  it  must 
serve  to  strengthen,  the  family  unit.  It  must  also  .'help,  people  where  they  live 
and  not.  force  them  frohi.  familiar  and  friendly  surroundings.  And  it  teo 
must  develop  mechanisms  for  planning,  coordihatihg,  and , effectively  using 
resources^  aivailable.  for.  improving  the  lives  of  all  residents  and  for  attracting 
investment  cjapital  which  will  develop  ; industry  and  generate  income  and  jobs 
within- the' 'cbmhmnity.-.v.: 

A community  plan  must  fight  poverty  along  three  main  fronts:  (1)  devel- 

oping new  sources  of  .a  secure  and  adequate  . income  for  all  commnrtity  resi- 
dents'f  (2)  gaining  a proportionate  share  of  democratic  power! for  all*  and  (J3) 
providing--  adequate  humam  seiyices* : particularly  ■ ih  ^ education.,  - hhalth^  job 
training,;  - housing*  - and  : inaother 'Jbasic  "seirvices  considered  ' vital  for  an  in- 
dividual" te participate  ; effectively  in  his  icommunity.v  And  the  • overall  plan 
must  develop  criteria  which*;:  in-  guiding  ’’the  ; selection"  among  thousands  of 
needy  communities*  can  distingfuish  those  with  a high  probability  of  success. 
One  important  criteria  is  that  there  be  a high  level  of  political  unity  and 
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responsible  and  d^nocratically  accountable  leadersliip  >witliin  the  low  in- 
come community. 

Such  a demonstration  must  .aviod  ■‘‘shotgun”  pr^ograms  and  TOme  of  the 
mistakes  encountered  by  the  Area  Redevelopment  ^ct,  Mnder  this  act,  cer^ 
tain  areas  were  mfi^de  eligible  for  econonnic  developmenfeiloans  and  tecbnicaa 
assistance  based  oniithe- area’s?  unemployinient  and  undereimployment  rates  and 
oJther  poverty-related  factors!  However*,  the  poor  were:  tttreated  more  as  sta- 
tastical  abstractions  and  symljols  of  eli^bilit>r  rather  titan  as  tragic  vactimas 
of  poverty,  inferior  education,  atad  : tecl^iiologacal  displacement.  Most  tl^ 
poor  were  poorly  Infained  anoi  retativeljgf^  : unskilled  .ifarmworkers.  Invesfcmehft 
loans  were  made  mainly  to  “'Outside”  entrepreneijps,  imd^  moA^i  mtno 

redevelopment  areais  by  the.  government-subsidized  capital  loams  and*! 
qtaently,  by  a desine  to  relocate  .^toninohiariionized  areas^  mnd  low«4tax  jurisdicr- 
tions.  Many  ne'?v  industries  have  ? invested  inilabor-savinjg  ^ capital  .eQ'ilp^aent, 
creating  jobs  mainly  for  outsiders 'with (^considerable  training.  Hhe  ARA  pro- 
grams thus  hardly;;  affected  the  fcout^rhigration:  rate  ‘of  the  poor  > in  the  areas. 
The  progprams  did  little  to  build  ’ solid  “community”  among  the  poor. 

The  most  unique' aspect  .of  the  plan  proiposed  here'5  is  that,  unlike  most  other 
designs,' it  recommends  providinff  ttll  liovtseholds  of 'Model  Turcil  coTtinvuntt^f 
ctrt  orowcr'ship  stake '.'in  tAe  ;p»*oc?Mcti«e  etfiterpriseet  .deyeloped  foT  the  con*- 

Tnunity.  Joint  owneorship  of  the;  mew  indteistTies  (to  ;be  financed  )■  entirely  from i 
loan  capital  which  will  be  paiii;kbaclKieid^Tely  outi^f  ::f  uture  earningsjmf  tlm: 
new  industries)  as  7intended;tfe»iprov®a;.a£SecondkiiinLCome,  separate  andK apart 

from  any  income  received  "ittEsbr^gh  welfare  'ipasrments,  . or  from  other 

sources.  Based  ota  the  ownershapvtof  prodtuctive  capital,  at  will  be  moresisecure 
than  most  other  sources,  of  earnings.  ^ ^ • 

The . above  idea  is  based' <oni  the  assumption  that  political  democracy  XMti- 
mately  depends  bn  economic  democracy;  and  that  economic  democr^y,  an 
economic-political  context,  is  most  secure ; for  fatmlies  who  own  the  capital 
that  produces  our  tremendous  flow  of  goods  and  services.  In  a sense,  this 
idea  has  become  manifest  by  kthe  increasing  demands  of  labor  for  profit- 
sharing  plans— —devices  which  establish  a qua'si-o'wnership  nexus  over  industry 

by  union  members.  . , ' 

There  are  three  key  components  to  this  plan:  an  Economic  Development 
Action  Institute,  a Community  Industrial  Trust,  and  a Community  Human 
Services  Corporation.  , , ,, 


THE  ECONOMIC  DBVEL.OPMENT  ACTION  INSTITUTE  . 

The  Economic  Development  Action  Institute  would  be' the  entrepreneurial 
and  planning  center  for  attracting  capital  and  key  management  personnel  for 
industries  important  to  the  model  communities.  At  the  outset,  it  would  have 
to  rely  mainly  on  grants  for  its  own  funds.  The  Institute  could  serve  a cluster 
of  these  model  communities.  It  could  be  established  as  an  agencyvpf  Go'vern- 
ment,  as  a joint  public-private  organization,  as  an  affiliate  of  a leading  univer- 
sity or  consortium  of  universities,  as  an  independent  nondefense  thinlc 
tank”  action  center.  Each  of  the  model  communities  would  be  represented  on 
its  board.  Each  industrial  trust  and  community  hu!..an  services  corporation 
would  also, be  represented.  ; > ^ ^ j- 

After  target  communities  have  been  selected,  economic  ; feasibility  studies 
of  the  geographic  areas  of  the  : designated  communities  would  be  undertaken 
by  consultants  if rom  many , fields.*  This  would  give  a fairly  accurate  ^picture 
of  an  area’s  niai'keting  possibilities, , its  labor  ; supply,  and  its  industrial 


Next,!  planning  and  operational  designs  would  be  devised  for  'the  types  und 

sizes  jof  new  ind.ustries  that  :could  be  absorbed'^  into  the  area  and  phased  into 
operation  pyer;  a ,6-year  period.  Each  of  the  industries-  for  an  area  would  he 
designed  .to ' be  competitive : and  well-managed  to  meet . economies  ^of  scale,  and 
to  insure  the /highest ‘ level,  of  technologrical  and  economic  feasibility.  . 

Tentative  commitments  .from  /commercial  banks.  Government,  foundations, 
and  i industry  iiWould  i then t be  sought  for  these  industries  _ in  order  fo;  supply 
large-scale  -loan  capitalization.  These  loans  would  be  repaid  through  the  com- 
munity  industrial  trurts; in  each  target  - ^ _ 

' Topflight  management  - and . management  training  personnel  who  would  be 
willing  ; to  relocate  hb  these  . areas,  if  funds  were  acquired,  would  ’ also  be 
sought' Ollt.'  ^ '.V  '-‘i  ' vV  /“r  -i  ■ ' \ 

After  the  previous  steps  have  been  completed  (a  P^^ocess  that  might  la&t 


from  12  to  181  moenths)^  the  proposals  for  eachv  of  the  desil^rmated  art*as 
(prob^ljr  not  nnotris;  than  10  in  the^  "entire  Somth  iin  the  first  ses^ral  years) 
would^iibe  presesntedl  ftp  thie  communirty— for  th^r-  acceptance^  modification,  <or 
irejectidm.^  A ty^icailL  **coirnmunity”  naight  incltude  au  complex  of  ^hree  to  five 
counties  in  the  JMi^Edssippii  Delta  wBiere  the  fairces^tof  change  have  produced 
a high  degrz'ee  of  f^i^ity.  {Because  ^of  the  inevitable  problem  of:  debilitating 
disHlusionment  anid'  intense  hostiMty  connetstedi.  'with  **plainiuing  without 
visible  action*'  andt>?\Vith  opening  upiinew- entrepreneurial  channstts^rpremattire 
disclosure  of  desigptiated  **communitSes'*  shouldl  be:i avoided.  Thie'^^axpectations 
of  . the  poor  shoulcSiinot  be  raised  uirtil  fairly  firmit tentative  coiiiBamttmenfs  of 
; resources  and  ^management  have  been  secured.) 

? After . negotiatioais' with'  a commuanity  have  beeil^t^con1|lpleted,  thafi'**paclcage** 
would  i become  a plan  for  economic  (development  \q/litose  ^initial  would  be 

determined  by  theiiSevel.  of  finan'^ial'^and  managerial  commitn^aUB  ’ipreviouEdy 

only  $25jimiIlion  couldibersecured  potential 

$2  buigcm  plan,  uft^uuld  be  necessary  for  the  conamtunity  to  for^^Slow-priority 
cnteplnESses^.lSmpanesarily,  to  concentia.te  economic iinnpact  by  re^^lsra^ing  owner- 
• ship.^tto'^esidenttE  oof  a particxilar  subse<:tion  of  thei  rgeneral  coEnn^nity,  .pr  to 
take  pother  step®i:ifor  effectively  allocating  avaiQiable  resoune^B  within’  the::- 
joroader;  progranmdesigrn.) 

- j Among  the  iserwdces.  the  Institute  would  provicfe  are  the  foUiovItting: 

A computerized  idata  bank 
Humanisertrice  progrrams  designing  - 
Architectural  and  **new  towns'*  planning 
Legal?  services 

Products  evaluation  and  control 
CentraLpurchasing  of  materials  , 

Continuing  management  consultation  and  evaluation 

Technoloi^caliand  ecological  systems  designing 

Systematic  testing  and  evaluation  of  technological  advances 

Patent  and  copyright  registration  and  licensing 

Technological  extension  programs 

Industrial  planning  and  development 

Marketing  research 

Fiscal  management  counseling  , 

Managrenient.  and  vocational  training 
Management  recruiting 
Fund  raising  - 

Preparation  of  gprant  and  loan  applications 
Other  general  entrepreneurial  services 

THE  COMMUNITY  INDUSTRIAI*  TRUSTS 

funds  secured  through  the  Fconomic  Development  Action  Institute 
wowd  be  poured  into  a ' Community  Industrial  Trust*  to  develop  competitive 
and  wed-managed:  industries  that  have  been  programed  for  that  community. 

•A-11  families  within  the  model  community,  not  just  the  few  who  now  have 
easy  access  to  capital,  would  be  eligible  (perhaps  through  an  enrollment  proc- 

^®*'®ficiaries ; of  the  trust  within  their  community.  (The  de- 
tails  of  eligibuity  for  new  residents  would  still  have  to  he  worked  out.)  The 
would  temporarily  hold ' legal  title  and  be  responsible  for  management 
of'  the  new  industries  and"  othen  assets'  of  the  trust.  (A  typical  board  of 
^I’nstees  mighty  give  61  ' percent  of  control  to  the  lenders  of  credit,  with  the 
remainder  divided  among  “grassroots”  leaders,  other  community  leaders, 
technical  experts,  and  management.)  Legal-title  and  control  of  the  industries 
would  be  gradually  iiassed  to  families  in  the^form  of  shares,  issued  in  the 
^ amount  that  the  loan  ^ principal  is : retired  by  payments  made  from  corporate 
A®  ®**^***^  be^n  to  build  up  abb've  the'loan  amortization  amoun'ts, 
dividends  'could  be'  distributed  and  • thus  be^n  to  ’ increase  family  income. 

■ Legislationjcould  also  be  sought  to  these  hew  ‘‘community  industries'* 

from’  corporate*  and  other  taxes,'  so  that  Reamings  could  be  maximized.  Fxam- 
-ples  of  Vnew  industries” : would  ■ include : drug  companies  to  which  Govern- 
menteo'whed  patents-are  assigned,  electronic ' component' ?and  assembly  ' plan'ts, 
fertilizer’  and  chemical  production  plants,  corporate  farms,  food  processing 
plants,- marketing- outlets,  innovative  low-cost '^industrial 'housing,— production 
plants  devoted  to  the  manufacture  of  useful  products  from  industrial  waste. 
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Families  within  the  ■dejEffionstrsatfioEi  '«ommtanities  would  f roms  tthe 

iob  opportunities  that  would  naturally  result,  as  well  3a^;snin  mtnmy 
benefits  that  would  flow  ifrom  owncsrship  of  the  new  imdHueitraes  wtHun  tttaeir 
communities.  Besides  the  new  jobs#  families  would  hscve^.#fc^secondi ‘ffotiria 
income,  no  longer  dependent  osi  thiei.'Whims  of  the  '^rcarsSfihe  local  weHfairc 

bureaucrat. 


^COMMUNITY  3HU:M:gi.N  ^SBRVICB  CORPORAJSnDKTi 

■Ehe  proposed  leconomic  development  program  could  rnaotinstand^^al^e.  It 
wtoctld  have  to  be  supplemented  by#£.massive  grants  to  a ”tcoanmun^y  human 
service  corporation,**  a quasi-govertaanenital  body  in  each:  dtenmnslnrsttion  area. 
Tttiis  would  provide  the  comprehensive  and  coordinated#;  airray  .of  human 
services  and  facilities,  (®*8r*f  Cdiicat3on,'’ilegal  services,  htsi^iisg,  ' Job^i training, 
health,  community  organizing^  etCi^ri  wliiich  are  indiapenasdim  to  hmpiT^  'iQi- 
dividuals  and  families  function  inuare  effectively  inrimodgom  ao  Even- 

tually,  as  earnings  from  the  newj^bbs  . and  the  investe^Knfc  idiyidenda  toegrin 
to  mour:.t,  these  se^ices  could  be  ipatid  fior  from  the  dncgnoaifejaff  each  family- 

The  quality  of  human  services  cam  reach  no  higheir^fiesemiL^van  when  each 
of  the  consumers,  can  withdrawrifirom  f he  market  f orrr^’ai  gpisxticular  service 
that  cno  longrer  meets  his  needs.  "Competitive  production .cofiShuman  isetrvices 
could:  then  develop  in  the  same  ways  as  they  are  now  avaiE^SI’e  for  those  with 
higher  incomes. 

3.  Esetended  Coveraffe  for  Migrants  and  Other  EarnttvmtJaers. 

Coverage  of  the  National  Labor  ; Relations  Act,  Workmenfs  Comjmns^ion, 

Unemployment  Insurance,  a minimuim  wage  of  $1.40,  tbe  Child  Labor  Lav^ 
and  other  protection ; of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  should  be  extended 
to  all  farmworkers  not  now  protected  by  these  laws,  discrimination  against 
farmworkers  and  their  families  is  morally  reprehensible  and  should  no 
longer  he  tolerated. 

4.  A stttdy  to  determine  the  feasibility  of  n^tf^  credit  to  defray  in^eased 

tmaployer  costs  for  expanding  coverage  of  mininvum.  wage,  'workmens  com- 
pensation, and  wnemptoyment  cormpensation.  ^ i.* 

Farmers  and  farmworkers  'represent  a key  national  resource  wmch  has 
benefited  all  Americans.  Farmworkers  are  clearly  entitled  to  the  basic  labor 
benefits  accorded  by  Federal  legislation.  It  is  questionable,  in  view  of  the 
already  grossly  inadequate  income  of  most  f^rmersi  whether  farmers  should 
absorb  these  added  labor  costs.  The  wisdom  of  passing  these  costs  on  to_  t^ 
consumer  leaves  much  to  be  desired,  since  those  who  are  poor  will  be  h^urt 
most  by  . rising , food  prices.  It  is  therefore  recommended  that  consideration 
he  given  to  a tax  credit  which  would  permit  farriii  employers  (whosa  annual 
sales  total  $25,000  or  less)  to  deduct  the  difference,  or  part  of  the  difference, 
between  the  average  current  wage  being  paid  to  farmworkers  in  that  labor 
market  area  and  a new  increase  in  minimum  wage. 

Similar  tax  credits  could  be  given  for  new  wage  costs  arising  from  broad- 
ening the  coverage  of  unemployment  compensation  ,und  workmen  s compen- 
sation. The  revenue  loss  would  amount  to  about  $2  billion. 

3.  ' Foreign  ser'vice  for  persona  from  'mral  areas. 

There  is  a great  need  for  agricultural  technical  assistance  services  to 
the  chronically:  food-dejBcient  countries  of  the  world.  We  mi«t  grreatly 
expand  the  j oh  and  caari^r  opportunities  for  low  income  people  from  rural 
areas  by  viewing  thei  underdeveloped  parts  of  the  world  as  a service 
market**  " for-  their"  talents  and  . expertise.  The  need  for  instruction  and 
services  in  sanitation,  health  care,  construction,  and  agricultural  develop- 
ment is  practically  unlimite^d.  Along  with  other  Americans,  we  could-  tram 
young  Americans;  from  low  income  rural  areas  as  technical  assistarme 
"ambassadors  and’ offer  them  tours  of  service  abroad.  Without  great  .a^i- 
tional  cdsta,  training  pro^ams  could  be  developed  for  this  purpose.  For 
instance,  why  couldn*t  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity’s ‘ Job  Co^s 
conservation  reenters:  play  a large  role  in  . such  a program?  Why.  couldnt 
high  schools  and  ' State  r land  grahticolleges  themselves  team  up  for  such 
preparatory  and  training:  programs?  Substantial  , funds,  for  such  -^programs 
could  come  ifrom,  or  be  built  into  AID  and  Peacc^^  Corps  appropriations.^  It 
would ' be  challen^rig ; and  rewarding  toV  experimerit  in  the  use  ' of  ' this  ^kind 
of  manpower  for ' techhical  , assistance^,  purposes,  particularly  in  view,  of  the 
recurring-criticism  of  A.ID  that  so  much  of  our  foreign  technical  assistance 
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is  ''overprofessional**  and  remains  remote  from  direct  cooxtact  vritli  this 
people  who  need  it  the  moat. 

6.  The  migrartt  and  Indian,  dvoisions  of  the  Office  of  Economic  O-^poxf/Whity 
ahould  be  commended,  for  their  aggreaeine  leaderahxp  in.  axtpptnrt  of  priograma 
for  the  rural  poor. 

With  very  limited  resources  available  to  them,  both  of  tihese  proi^ams 
*have  taken  big:  steps  in  helping:  the  rural  poor.  Where  >othei  Federal 
programs  had  become  rigdd  and  unresponsive  to  the  needs  of  fhe  Indian 
and  migrrant,  the  OFO  progrrams  have  brought  new  hope  to  aubstantial 
parts  of  the  Indian  and  zural  mign^ant  populations  despite  substantial 
opposition  from  institutional  forces  opposing:  chang:e.  Particularly  ito  be 
commended  is  OK 0*s  strategy  of  working:  .directly  with  local  Indian  leader- 
-ship  and'deaders  in  the  mignrant  camps.  Substantially  more  money  should 
be  made  available  to  OKO  for  continuing:  and  .enlarging:  these  programs. 

STATEMENT  SUBMITTEO  BY  MILLARD  CASS,-  DEPUTY  UNDER 

SECRETARY  OF  LABOR 


iNTBODTJCnON 

It  is  a pleasure  to  appear  before  this  Commission  on  behalf' -of  i the  TJ.S. 
Department  of  Labor.  Secretary  Wirtz  regrets  his  inability  tso  testify 
t^ay,  especially  because  of  his  great  interest  in,  and  effective  activity 
directed  to,' eliminating  poverty  and  bringing  real  equality  to  all  Americans. 
Secretary  Wirtz  has  emphasized  that  what  we  need  is  not  merely  "a  war 
apatTtst  the  extremes  of  unemployment,  ig:norance,  poverty**  but  "a  full- 
scale  human  resources  development  prog:ram.** 

Our  approach  to  the  problem  of  poverty  starts  with  the  fuxtdmnrental 
tenet  that  in  a democracy,  no  people  can  be  forgotten.  In  a Nation  estaablx shed 
upon  the  principle  that  "all  men  are  created  equal/*  there  must^ibe  equal 
opportunity  for  all. 

Yet,  by  virtue  of  geography  or ; discrimination,  hereditary  disadvantag:e 
or  injury,  some"  of  our  people  do  not  share  fully  in  the  American  dream. 

They  live  in  Appalachia  and  the  ghettos^  of , larg:e  cities  from  New  York 
to  Los  Angeles.  They  are  in  towns  of  Kentucky,  "West  Virginia,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania whose  coal  mines  are  abandoned,  and  . in  the  iron  range  of  Michigan 
and  ^Minnesota.  They  are  Indians  on  ' reservations,  tenant  farmers  in  Missis- 
sippi, sharecroppers  m Arkansas,  and  Mexican  Americans  in  Texas  and 
New  -Mexico.  They  live^  in  small,  rural  communities  without  resources  -or 
tax  revenues.  They*  are  in  the  overcrowded  inner  cities  of  our  great  metro- 
politan areas,  where—people  and  rats  compete  for  the  crowded  space  and 
the  inadequate  supply  of  food. 

Nation,  whose  gross  national  product  is  ..almost  three-quarters  of  a 
trillion  dollars  and  whose  average  family  iheome  is  over  $7,000  a year,  can 
open  the  doors  of  opportunity  to  all  its  people.  There  is  no  part  of  this 
£:reat : land  too  remote  and  no  group  too  disadvantaged  to  be  within  reach 
of  the  helping  hand  of  public  a,nd  private  effort.  . 

The  plight  of  the  rural  resident  is  not  greatly  different  from  that  of  his 
city  cousin.  Moreover,  the  problem  of  rural  poyerty  has,  in  recent  decades, 
become  also  an  urban  problem,  for  the  disadvanta.g:ed  of  the  countryside 
move  to  the  glitter  of  the  city.  .Only  after  they  get,,  there  do  they  find  the 
streets  are ' paved  not  with  g:old,  but  with  asphalt,  and  that  city  slum,'^  are 
no  better  than  country  shacks. 

^ We  ' cannot  continue  to  have  r.  the  poor  of  our  rural  areas  swarm  into  the 
cities  where  they  continue  to  be  poor  _and.  also  face  other  acute  problems. 

As  Secretaiy  of  Agrriculture  Orville  Freeman  has  recently  said; 

An  uhplann^  policy  of  exporting  rural  problems  to  the  city  has 
dra.ym  urban  America  into  :■  the  rural  crisis.  For  the  affluent  of 
the  city,  the  unchecke'd  migration  means  ' more  crowding,  higher 
taxes,  more  hours  consumed,  in  commuting  as  urban  sprawl  con- 
tinues I unabated.  For  migrants  already  in  the  .teeming  ghettos, 

. further  imRiigratipny  means  less  opportunity  and.  rising  , despair. 

Purpose  op  This  Presentation  * -y 

The  'purpbse  of  this  preiseritatioh  is  te  express  the ; Department  of  Labor's 
point  .;of  view'  oh  Govexmment  ■ prbgr'ams  to  combat  xrural  ' poverty.  ^ 

The ; proposals  that  .will  be  made  are  hot  necessarily  new  ■ ones.  Most  have 
already  been  considered  by  , the  Gomimissibn  in  one  form  or  amother.  But 
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all  are  more  timely  than  ever  before,  in  the  li^ht  of  the  economic  conditions 
in  rural  areas,  the  narrowing  of  the  social  and  economic  gap  between  rural 
and  urban  people,  and  the  emergence  of  a whole  new  set  of  Government 
concepts  and  approaches  to  poverty,  insecurity,  and  manpower, 

Thkee  Key  Aspects  of  Rurax,  Poverty 

7his  presentation  will  not  include  a statistical  description  of  the  character- 
istics, status,  and  trends  of  rural  people.  We  will  be  glad  to  furnish  detailed 
analyses  on  these  subjects,  if  required.  We  would,  however,  like  to  draw 
attention  to  three  major  aspects  of  rural  poverty  and~rural‘ manpower  which 
furnish  important  clues  to  the  directions  that  Goyenxment  programs  must 
take  in  this  area: 

Tcuitorintf  PvogTavns  for  DisadvantagodL  Groups 

First  is  the  fact  .that  rural  poverty  is  not  a general  condition  but  is 
concentrated  most  heavily  in  certain  areas  in  the  country  and  among  cer- 
tain categories  of  people.  This  points  to  the  need  to  tailor  action  programs 
to  the  particular  needs  and  characteristics  of  the  rural  poor,  rather  than 
scattering  program  resources  through  the  rural  economy  as  a whole.  _ 

W^hat  are  the  major  components  of  the  15  million  rural  poor  who  should 
be  the  primary  targets  of  Government  programs?  One  approach  to  this 
question  has  been  to  identify  particular  geographic  regions  requiring  special 
action.  Thus,  attention  must  be  focused  on  the  southeastern  part  of  the 
country,  which  has  an  . overwhelming  majority  of  the  260  counties  with  the 
lowest  rural  family'  incomes.  As  the  Commission  is  aware,  factors  con- 
tributing to  the  concentration  of  poverty  in  this  region  include  dependence 
oil  the  operation  of  marginal  farms  or  on  diminishing  opportunities  in 
hired  farmworkj^the  lack  of  alternative  nonagricultural  employment;  and 
relatively  low  levels  of  educational  attainment  and!  occupational  skill  mnor^ 
the.  unemployed  and  underemployed.  Compounding^  the  problem  in  the  South, 
of  course,  is  the  large  number  of  Negroes  living  in  low  income  rural  areas. 
In  spite'  of  the  heavy  out-migrration  to  th/.i ' cities— —both  North . and  South— - 
there  ar^still  almost  5 .million  rural  Negroes  in  the  Southern  States,  and 
they  have' one  of  the  highest  poverty  ratios  in  the  nation. 

Attention  has  also  been  focused  on  other  geographic  regions  with  con- 
centrations of  rural;. poverty.  Most  prominently  rhentioned  is  the  Appalachian 
region,  encompassing  portions  of  12  States.  More,  than  half  of  the  population 
of  this  regpon  is  rural,  although  only  10  percent  of  the  people  live  on  farms. 
Other ' regions  with  especially  serious  problems  are  the  Ozark  ^ region  of 
Missouri,  Arkansas,  and  Oklahoma;  the  Upper  Great  Lakes  region  around 
Minnesota,  ‘Wisconsiri,  and  Michigan;  portions  of  rural  New  Englamd;  ond 
an  area  composed  of  portions  of  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  Utah,  and  Colorado. 
Generally,  these  regions  are  characterized  by  decreasing  agricultural  rnan- 
power  requirements;  a downtrend  in  industries,  such  as  timber,  mining, 
and  textiles,  which  were  an  important  source  of  employment;  , failure  to 
develop,  alternative  job  opportunities  in  , adequate  numbers ; isolation  from 
major  urban  employment  centers ; . and  heavy  out-migration  of  local  peopte. 

Some  rural  poverty  groups  with, . especially  severe  problems  can  be 
identified  and  . assisted , by  specially  tailored  programs  bven  though  they  are 
not  concentrated  in  particular  geographic  areas. ' One  ^ such;  group  consists 
Of  workers  dependent  on  hired  farm  employment,  characterized  by  substantial 
unemplojjmeht  V and  relatively -low  earnings.  The  households  of  hired  farm- 
workers;; "especially ' nonwhites,  are  among  the  poorest  of  all  groups.  In 
1964,  6-6  percent  of  such  households  had  total  family  incomes  .from  all 
sources  of  less  than  $6,000.  ^ ^ 

Even,  within  the  farmworker  category,  however,  distinctions  must  be 
made  to  insure  that  action  programs  are  adapted  to  the  specific  needs  of 
. problem  groups.  Most  hired  farmworkers  do  not  rely  on  farm  jobs  ^for 
their  total  livelihood ; the  proportion  of  workers  who’  do  has'been  decreasing. 
. Many'  Svorkers  . supplement  their  farm  jobs  with  nonfarm  activities.  Other 
seasonal  farmworkers  are  not  rural  residents  at  allj  but  live  in ; the  city 
and  are  best  served  by  manpower  and,  antipoverty  programs  geared  to  urban 
conditibhs.  ‘ Well , over ; half  of  . all ; Seasonal  hired  farmworkers ' are  house- 
wive's  dr '’youths  who  are;  but  of  the  labor  force  for  most  of  th'e  year. 

In  contrast,  there  ‘ are  more  than  300,000  full-time  f a;rm  wage  workers, 
plus  an‘  eq'ual ; number  who  put  in  between  150  and  250  days  a year  on  the 
job.  These  are  'professionals  of  the  hined  farmwbrk  force  and  they 
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account  for  most  of  the  man-days  of  farm  wagre  work.  Because  they  con- 
stitute a relatively  skilled  and  stable  component^  of  the,  work  force,  and 
because  they  tend  to  be  employed  on  large,  efficient  farms,  the  measures 
needed  to  eliminate  poverty  among  regular  farmhands  are  by  no  means 
identical  with  those  most  likely  to  help  the  seasonal  worker  group. 

Another  special  problem  group  requiring  specially  tailored  assistance  is 
composed  of  the  more  than  400,000  migratory  laborers  who  leave  their 
homes  each  year  to  piece  together  temporary  farm  jobs.  In  the  course  of 
this  migpration,  they  are  exposed  to  the  severe  social^  and  economic  problems 
associated  with  a nomadic  status,  while  they  are  ineligible  for  the  assistance 
and  services  normally  available  to  permanent  residents.^  l»ow_  educational 
attainment,  lack  of  occupational  skills,  health  problems,  inability  to  adapt 
to  the  demands  of  urban  or  industrial  environments,  cultural  and  language 
barriers- — all  contribute  to  migratory  status.  The  drive  toward  self-improve- 
ment is  evidenced  by  the  significant  number  of  migrants  who  settle  down 
each  year,  but  the  group  is  replenished  by  people  from  Puerto  Pico  and" 
Mexico,  displaced  Southern  farmworkers  , and  tenant  - farmers,  and  other- 
sources.  - ^ 

In  pinpointing  services  to  groups  with  the  most  severe  ^economic  problems, 
special  attention  must  be  paid  to  racial  and  ethnic,  minorities  in  rural  areas. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  program  development;  this  means  special  action 
to  overcome  language  and  cultural  barriers,  to  provide  representation  on 
planning  and  advisory  bodies,  to  - break  up  patterns  of  discrimination  in 
employment  and  education,  and  to  develop  services  that  fit  the  special 
characteristics  of  each  grroup. 

Southern  rural  Negroes  are  especially  disadvantaged.  In  considering 
programs  of  assistance,  it  should  be  noted  that  although  many  workers  in 
this  grroup  are  displaced  farm  operators  or  hired  farmworkers,  niost  engage 
in  nonfarmwork  and  do  not  live  on  farms.  Solutions  custom-built  for  this 
group  must  come  primarily  from_  employment  in  \the  nonagricultural 
sector—^in  their  rural  home  areas,  in  nearby  areas  within  commuting  dis- 
tance, or  away  from  home.  , _ _ _ , 

Another  minority  grroup  requiring  special  attention  is  the  Spanish  Ameri- 
cans, concentrated  in  five  Southwestern  States.  Many  have  substandard  in- 
comes, lo>w_  educational.,  attainment,  and  ^ cultural  and  language  imp^iments 
to  employment.  Although  rural  Spanish- American  people  have  joined  the 
moye  to  the;  big  city,  they  still  remain  an  important  segment  of  the  migrratory 
farm  labor  streams.  - Puerto  Bicans- and  American  Indians  _ are  other  im- 
portant rural  minorities  with  special  problems  and  characteristics. 

Out-Migratiort  of  the  Rural  Population 

A second  aspect  of  rural  poverty  and  manpower  that  furnishes  a key 
in  the  development  of  ameliorative  programs  is  the  fact  that  rural  people, 
themselves^  have  reacted  to  restricted  economic  opportunities  by^  a dramatic, 
massive  migration  to  urban  areas.  In  spite  of  relatively  high  birth  rates  in 
rural  areas,  the  size  of  the  rural  population  has  shown  little  change  since 
1920  while  the  urban  population  has  tripled.  Between  1960  and  1960  alone, 
some  4.6  million  persons  are  estimated  to  have  migrated  from  rural  counties. 

Here,  too,  we  must  take  note  of  important  distinctions  between  different 
grroups.  The'  grreatest  change  occurred _in  the  farm  population,  which  dropped 
from  31  million  to  T 2.4  million  between  1920  and  1965,  while  the  rural  non- 
farm population  doubled  to  40  million.  The  problems  of  migration  apparently 
fell  most  heav?.Iy  on,  people  with  arm  backgrounds — -the_  ones  most  likely 
to  lack  the  ekills  needed  in  industry  arid  the  ones  most  likely - to  encounter 
difficulty  in  adjusting  .'to  urban  life. 

. Another  distinction  relevant  for  action  programs  can  be  observed  in  the 
age  of  the’ rural  ; out-mign^ants.  The  g^reat  majority  have  been  18  to  19  years 
old.  Among  people  left  at  home,  the  very  young^  and  the  old  represent  a 
dispropoiri;ioriateft?;,high  percentage  of  the  population.  ^ ,s 

, Again, minority^ groups  1 stand  out  as  ari  especially"  difficult  problem,  ■with 
a . high!  voluirie Tofy  migpratiori  f rom  ruraV  areas.  As  late  as  1940,  nonwhites 
were  predomiriantlyl.'rural.^,Today,*v only  bne-fourth  of /the  nonwhite  group 
lives  m rural  areas;  the.  mounting  tensions  of  our  city,  slums  reveal  the 
effecte.of  this  lar^-scale,^ uri^ided. movement.  ^ , 

I The  flow  of  people  ; from  the  countryside  is  a response  to  urgent  economic 
arid  social  forces.  This  movement  is  in  keeping' with  our  tradition  of  freedom 
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of  movement  for  otir  people — a tradition  underlying*  the  admission  of  millions 
of  immigrants,  the  westward  flow  of  population  to  the  frontier,  ai^  the 
flexible  mobility  which  met  the  unprecedented  manpower  demands  of  World 
Wars ' I and  II.  Rural  out-migration  has  retarded  the  spread  of  rural 
poverty  while  contributing  to  the  human  resources  needed  for  the  gr^t 
expansion  of  our  nonagricultural  industry-  Our  pro^ams  cannot  stop  the 
out-movement  of  people.  They  may.  However,  rationalise  the  migration — hmd 
it  to  minimum  levels,  ease  the  hardships  of  the  migrrants,  and  reduce^ the 
contribution  to  slum  tensions  and  welfare  burdens.^  At  the  same  tune, 
every  effort  should  be  made  to  stimulate  rural  economies  capable  of  provid- 
ing a decent  and  productive  livelihood. 

Grotoinff  Sirnilanty  Between  BuraX  and  Urban  'Worhera 

A third  trend  that  provides  a key  for  approaches  to  combat  rural  poverty 
is  the  growing  similarity  between  rural  and  urban  workers.  Differences  an 
the  conditions  of  emplosonent,  characteristics  of  employers,  occupational 
skills,  and  vocational  aspirations  are  narrowing.  This  tendency  is  a positive 
factor  which  makes  it  increasingly  feasible  to  provide  for  rural  people  tne 
kinds  of  ' labor  standards  and  economic  security  that  others  enjoy. 

Currently,  little  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  rural  population  lives  on  faras- 
Fewer  than  3 out  of  10  rural  workers  engage  In  f armwork.  Most  are  blue 
collar  workers;  a substantial  number  are  in  white  collar  and  service  occupa- 
tions, with  an  occupational  and  industrial  mix  similar  to  urban  areas. 

Even  the  rural  people  who  work  on  farms  are  drawing  closer  to  their 
urban  counterparts.  Four  out  of  ten  farm  operators  have  off-farm  job^  On 
a majority  of  smaller  farms,  most  of  the  family  income  is  derived  from 
off-f ami  sources.  A high  proportion  of  farm  wage  workers  engage  in  non- 
f armwork  during  the  year.  A substantial  proportion  of  farmworkers  live 
in  cities;  "conversely,  a substantial  proportion  of  farm  residents  commute 

to  city  jobs.  " , , . m*. 

Moreover,  farm  employers  are  becoming  more  like  city  employers,  me 
bulk  of  the  employment  is  on  large-scale  farms  which  are  dependent  on 
hired  labor  and  which  must  maintain  records  and  follow  systematic per- 
sonnel and  payment  practices.  On  such  farms,  hired  workers  are  likely  to 
require  a substantial  amount  of  skill  and  basic  education  to  operate^  com- 
plicated machinery,  to  follow  written  instructions,  and  to  utilize  the  latest 
“techniques.  , . 

Still  another  difference  between  the  agricultural  and  the  nonagricultural 
sector  is  being  eliminated  with  the  virtual  disappearance  of  the  use  of 
foreign  farmworkers  for  seasonal  jobs  on  American  farms.  The  Department 
of  Labor  is  particularly  proud  of  its  role  in  this  area.  From  more  than 
450,000  foreign  workers  admitted  in  1959  and  200,000  in  1964,  the  total 
dropped  to  36,000  in  1966  and  23,500  in  1966.  Last  year  there  were  8,600 
Mexicans,  11,200  British  West  Indians  and  Bahamians,  and  3,700  Canadians 
admitted  ; for  temporary  f armwork.  These  workers  , were  employed  under 
carefully  controlled  conditions  in  a few  crops  (primarily  sugarcane,  cannery 
tomatoes,  apples,  and  potatoes). 

Elimination  of  differences  between  farm  and  nonfarm  employment  opens 
new  opportunities  for  ..the  adaptation  of  Government  programs  to  rural 
conditions.  The  feasibility  ■ of  extending  social  insurance,  minimum  -wage, 
collective  bargaining,  V and  related  protections,  for  example,  is  greatly  en- 
hanced. Our  recommendations  take  this  trend  into  account. 

RBcbMMISasrDATldNS;:;.^-^  ' ^ ^ 

The  recommendations  that  follow -are  intended  to  build  on  the  impressive 
foundation  which  has  already  been  laid  , by  existing  programs.  The  variety 
and  creativity  of  these  programs  are  notable-even  though  they  have^  been 
established  for  only  a very  few  years.  They  represent  a range  of  diverse 
approaches  marked  by  .flexibility  and  experimentation. 

Job  Opportunities  in  Rural  Areas 

' First  jpridrity  shdu^  be  given  to  strengthening  programs  for  creating 
regular : job  opportunities  in  industry  aiid  government  in  local  areas.  Such 
programs  must'-' provide.^  new  ' sources  of  earningrs  and  reduce  pressures  for 
oui>-migr^ation. - ‘ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ' ' 

Government  efforts  in  this  area  already  include  the  Area  Redevelopment 
Act;  its  successor,  the  Public  Works  and  Economic  Development  Act;  and 
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the  Appalachian.  Redevelopment  -Act.  W also  have  the  rural  area  develop- 
ment program,  of  the  : Department  of  Agriculture  .and,  still'  more  recently, 
comtuunity  action,  programs  in : rural  areas  under  the--Ecohbmic*-Oppbrtuhity 
Act.  The  Department  of  Labor’s  United.  States  Employment  Service  and  its 
affiliated  ; State  agencies  have  cooperated  in  all  of  these  ventures.  In  addition^ 
the  Employment  Service  has.  installed  a smaller  comrhuriities  program  to 
extend  intensive  manpower  services^^^  t^  rural  areas.  - 

The  concept  of  economic  ■ development  districts‘~and  the  regional  approach 
of  the  Public  "Worlcs  and  Economic  Development  Act  deserve  to  he  watched 
with  special  care  as  innovations  in  the  job  creation  field. 

Srthsidizeii  Job  Opportunities  in  Public  ^^Worlc  's  and.  Services  • - 

In  addition  to  job  creation  in  fiie  regular  economy  of  rural  areas,  there 
is  a need  to  implement  the  recently  enacted  programs  of  federally  subsidized 
jobs  public  .works  and  services.  These’  programs  include  ti^e  so-called 
Nelson  amendment  of  1965  and  the  Nelson-Scheuer  amendment  of  of 

^Title  II  ofrthe  Economic  Opportunity  Act,  the  Work  experience  projects  for 
persons  eligible  for  public  assistance ; authorized  by, ; Title  .V  of  the-  Economic j 
Opportunity;  Act,  and  Neighborhood  ' Youth*'  Corps  . projects  :f or  out-of-school 
youths  authorized  by^  .Title  of /the-  Ecbnomic.  Opportunity  Act.  These 

prb;^ams : prpvide  Eederal  funds  to.  enable  local  ^government ; and  ■ community 
orgahizatipiis  to , employ  ^persons,  on  ; rural  ; conservation ; and . beautification 
proj  ects, in:  /^the ; ^provision  ; .of  essenti al  health,  education , - , recreatibn,  and 
welfare : services,:  and  in  related  :fields..  This,  paid '--w.brk  .experience  may  be 
supplemented  ; v/ith:  occupational  training,  remedial  education,  .and  other 
supportiye:.-seryices.':^:^■?' 

. W programs  of  this  type  : can  serve  several;  important  func- 

tions in  relieving  rural-  poverty  They  can  provide  income  . opportunities : for 
seasonal  workers  during  slack  'periods ' of  the ?.  year,  thus : helping  to  bring 
the  annual  earnings  of  wbrkers  up  to  adequate  levels.  They  can  provide  pn- 
the^jobs:  training  :tp  those  unablet  ; to,  irabsorb-  formal;  occupational  training 
heeded  • to  prepare  available  jobs:  They  can  provide  work’:  oppor- 

■ tuhitibs-  f or  rural-"  people  who  i are  :■  hot  -in  a i good ;;  position  i.'to  move  to  labor 
demand  areas.;  :'^/ork.  experience  programs  vin  citibs  will  . also  assist  unskilled 
migrants  .from:;  rural  i to  i urban  areas.;  Ati  the  • same  tihxe,'  the:  ■work-  experience 
proigtams  cari;.serye  ’ as;  a vehicle:  for-  making ; available  a ■variety  of  services 
and  improvements  which  are  needed  to  enhance  rural  /areas.;  : 

: ' 'Th© 'Wbrkj experience  programs  /under  : .TiD®  II  of 

Act.  are  being  delegated ::/ to  rthev' Department  of  : Labor "We  are 
gearihg*  up  to  administer^the'm  through  the  Inew  Bureau /of  -Work  Progrrams. 
Every  effort  ' will  be / ; made/  to:; bxtendn  program  : activities  -to/  rural  - po'verty 
areas*  within  the,' limited'/funds  ' a small  ;but  significant /si^®P 

toward  the  objective  ’of  making  a^vailable  jobs  for  all  those willing,  .ah-d  able 
th  ;.‘vvprk/ih;  :pur  /socie  ty- '^/  ;;■■■/: 

Econdniic  ■ Sf<ywrity  . a Standards  for 

: Taking  advantage  of  the  growing  similarity  between  rural  and.  ;,  urban, 
employment  > patterns  and  the  current  prosperity  of  Anfierican  ; agriculture, 
the  time  is  aright  for  a long-delayed  'extension  cf  economic  . security  and 
labof  standards  legislation.,  for  agricultural  wo rkeih.,; There  has, been  rece-nt 
progress  In.::  this;,  fieldr^hotably  the  • inclusion  of  /aimost  iOO.pOp/.farm^vvorkh^^^ 
uhdeh  : the  mihinriuni  / wage  - provisions  / of  the  ;;:  Pair  Labor  / Standards/  . 

1966.  •-The/1966  arhehdmeh[ts'' ’covered  . . workers  whose  employers  uj/ed 
than"  5.00  man-days  of  agricultural  labor  during  any  quail:er  of ; the-  pre- 
ceding'^ year./-  I’t  established  a m of  $1  effective  ./February  1967, 

vising/ to  ; $i.l5  in; -1968  and  '$1.3p/  ihV;l969':'; ; ./  ;•  / * / 

ip/  the  labor /.^^^  econbmic/  security  fields 

; to  further  ^ extending  m wage . protebtion  ' of 


of  the  Fair 


Labor 


(1)  Consideration 
f ar  m'Wot'ker  s;  ; 

- (2 ) Strengthening.  ; of  the . labor  . .provisions 

Sitan<^.®>-DIs/ Act/as  ,thsy:/apply/1^:  Ug:riculture.:^ 

(3)  /Inclusion  of  .farmworkers  bn  large /cbmmLercial  farms  jn/’unemplo3mient 
insurance  programs.  / .Currently,  coverage  is  avail  able  only  ‘ in  a few  j ur  i s- 
dictinns^/  andg/w^^I'  /severe  / restrictions.  ; Uhemploynient  insurance  has  .been 
extendea/tbixarmworkers  - by  E effective  April  1 of  this  year. 


(4)  Encouragement  of  State  extension  of  worlsinen’s  compensation  to 
farmworkers.  Currently,  less  than  half  of  the  States  have  such  coverage. 

(5)  Review  of  experience  in  covering  farmworkers  under  Old  Age  Sur- 
vivors and  Oisability  Insurance.  Representative^,  of  the  Department  of 
Ilealtli,  Education,  , and  ^Welfare  can of  course,  discuss,  this. 

(6)  Consideration  of  ways  ivi  which  national  programs  to  stabilize  the 
prices  aiid  production  of  agricultural  commodities  can  be  used  to  improve 
the  wages,  working  conditions,  economic  security,  and  labor  standards  on 
subsidir-T:'*  farms.  Meeting  minimum  conditions  might  be  made  a prerequisite 
for' the*  payment  of  program  benefits  to  faxTO  operators.  Extension  of  this 
approach  to  agricultural  stabilization  activities  has  ample  precedent.  Labor 
standards  requirements . have  long  been  a part  of  Government  contract  and 
related  programs,  and  wage  determinations  have  long  been  a part  of  the 
Government's  sugar  stabilization  progrram. 

C7)  Adaptation  of  public  assistance  programs  to  the  special  needs  of 
farmworkers.  This  includes  a review  of  prpcedures  to  insure  that  relief 
recipients  are  not  deterred,  from  accepting  ' seasonal  farm  jobs  by  the 
difficulty  of  qualifying  for  assistance  at  the  end  of  the  season ; that  sup- 
portive services,  such,  as  training,  ■ health,  and  counseling  activities,'  cpntinue 
during  periods  of  short-i:erm  employment;  and  that' residence  requirements 
which  curtail  assistance'  for  migratory  farmworkers  are  removed.  , . 

EdMcation  «7td  T^ocationct?  rraininp’  } ; ^ - 

Education-  and'  vocational  training  have  the  strongest  long-range  potential 
for  alleviation  . of  rural  poverty  and  for  erasing  the  adverse  earningrs  and 
skill;  differentials-  between  rural  and  urban  workers.  It  is  . strongly  recom- 
mended that  your -Commission  urge  ■ State  and  local  education  agencies  "to 
strengthen  local  school  - programs . and’  i to  . gear  them  realistically  to  the 
kinds  of  vocational  opportunities  that  will  be  available  to  rural  youth.  The 
overemphasis  on  agricultural  training-;  in  some  areas  must  give  way  to  a 
stress,  on  skilled  blue  collar  arid  tGchnical  occupations  in  which  most  rural 
youths  will  find  the  best  livelihood.  . At  the  same  Jtime,  vocational  training 
~ facilities  for  adults  must  > be  ^expanded  as  a meansj  of  retraining  the  un- 
employed for  jobs  in  growing:- industries  aridoccupations.  ' 

, - In  the  last  few  [years, ; considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  supple- 
irienting:' "the  ■ inadequate  ' educational  resources  ■ of  low  income  rural  areas. 
The  Elenientary  and  Secbn'da>*v._Education  Act  will  help  upgrade  Educational 
attainnierit.  The.»  "Vocatibnal  -;2jducatiori  . Act  ‘of  ^ 1963  is  making  it  posable  to 
gear  rural  vocational  training  ' to  current  Tnanpower  requirements.  This  act 
has  also  provided  resour;ces  for.:  area  vocational'^schbols,  in  which  the  latest 
equipment  arid  competent;  instructors  can  be.  assembled— centrally  to  serve 
outlyirig  -;rural  'areas.''.-';v:  , . 

V Under  . the  Vocatiorial  Education  Act,  training  costs  are  met  on  a 60-— 50 
Federal-State  matching’  basis.  The  Commission  iriay  wish  to  discuss  with 
; rerpreeentatives  of-  the  Department - of  Health,  Education,  and  "Welfare  the 
advisability  of  modifying  the'  act  to  raise  the  Federal  contribution  in  low 
income  rural'  areas  to  90.  percent  of  the'  total  (the  current  Federal  share 
under  the  Manpower  Development  arid  Training  Act). 

The  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  authorized  under  Title  I of  the  Economic 
Opporturiity  ■ Act  an^  operated  by  the  Department  of  Labor,  has  provided 
part-'time  employnierit  opportunities  to : help  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  school 
youths  complete  their  education!  ; ' ' . 

The  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  has  made  a start  on  pro- 
viding becupatiorial  training  to  put  uriemplbyed  arid  urideremployed  ‘ rural 
people'  irito  A^’hductive'  jobs.  The  'act  is  [ administered  ' by  ' the  Secretary,  of 
Labor  and  the  Secretary " of  [HEW,  both  of  whom  have  assigned  major 
respbhsibilities;  to  their  affiliated  State  emplovirient  service  and  vocational 
educatibri  agericies,'  r'espectively.  Urider_  the  MDTA,  .uneinplpyed  and  - under- 
' eritiployed ' pebple  are  eligible  f or  occupatibrial  training, ; and  weekly  allowances. 
The  trairiing  may  be  of , the  inrtitutional  or  / type,  and  may  be 

.'su'ppleriiented'  by  a variety  of 'supjportive  ' Services.  ■ ' ' 

Iri  calendair-  1966,  ‘ abbut  46,000 ' MDTA  enrollees  lived  in  rural  areas-:-^ 
appruximately  Arie-fifth  of  the  itotal.  p 1*300  of  this  ^oup  ^were  being 

trairied  7 for  agricultural  : bccups  tibns,  : reflectirig  a realistic  adjustmenf  to 
■ the  deriiands  of  / the  jbb:  ; riiarket!  The  training  occupations  represented  a 
V3riety7“bf  blue  arid '[white  cbllar  j^ 


Amon^  fairaworkers  enrolled  in  the  MDTA  program,  one  finds  a higher 
proportion  being  trained  in  agriculture.  Even  In  this  group,  however,  only 
one-foui*th  of  the  trainees” were  in  agricultural  courses,  while  the  remainder 
were  assigned  primarily  to  training  in  skilled  of  semiskilled  blue  collar.  Jobs. 

Farm  occupations  for  which  training  has  been  authorized  reflect  basic 
job  market  conditions.  Most  of  the  30,000  workers  authorized  to  receive 
training  , in  farm  occupations  between  1962  and  1966  were  prepared  for 
skilled  farm  I Jobs  such  , as  machine  operators,  dairy  hands,  and  managers. 
Abbut-'dn'e-foufth*  of ' the  total  were  low  income  farm  operators  training  to 
improve  the  prcb^uctivity  of  their  own  farms.  About  one-seventh  of  the  total 
were  taught  agricultural  work  for  a nonfarm  setting;  e.g.,  nurseryman  and 
gardener— Jobs  for  which  there  is  an  increasing  demand. 

' Because  of  the  special  characteristics  of  the  rural  poor,  MI^TA  train- 
ing for  farm  people  has  of  ten  been  supplemented  by  a variety  of  supportive 
services  and  remedial  education.  Attention  has  been  given  to  cultural  and 
langruage  barriers,  the  low  educational  attainment  of  many  rural  people, 
and  the  7 need  to  adapt  services  to  migratory  workers  and  other  problem 
groups.  One ' of  the  1966  amendments*  the  MDTA  will  be  especially  help- 
ful—it  authorizes  special  preoccupational  programs  to  improve  the  em- 
ployability and  irainability- : of.  disadvantaged  workers. 

We  are  constantly  searching  for  wayj;>  .to  improve  MDTA  services  fqr 
the  rural  poor.  Of.  special  importance  is  the  extensive  program  of  ex- 
perimental and  demonstration  projects  ’ undertaken  in  this  area  by  the 
Manpower  Administration  of  the'  Department  of  Labor.  These  projects  are 
developing  and  testing  hew  .ways  of  solving  especially  difficult  employment 
and  training,  problems.  They  have  mobilized  the  resources  of  a dozen  colleges 
in  rural  areas  iand^  of  a variety  of  community  organizations  to  help  in 
reaching,  counseling,  and  serving  the  rural  poor. 

RoAdonalizatiori  of  the  Rural-XJrha/n  Migration.  f* 

Hecognizing  that  the  ruralrurban  migration  is  expected  to  continue,  urgent 
consideration  should  be  given  to  ways  of  rationalizing  the  movement.  In 
the  past,  decisions  to  relocate  - have  usually  been  made  by  each  individual 
involved,  without  guidance,  based  on’  the  rumors  and  scraps  of  information 
available  to  him.  The  movers  have  received  a minimum  of  Government 
: assistance  and  services.  ..Under  .current  conditions,  it  is  less  and  less  advis- 
able'to  leave  the7 migration  to  chance  and  guesswork.  As  Job  opportunities 
for  laborers  and  other  unskilled  workers  decrease  in  the , cities,  the  migrants 
are  encountering  greater,  difficulty  in  finding  steady  jobs.  Some  are  con- 
tributing to  the  welfare  burdens  of  cities  and  are  fueling  tensions  in  the 
big  city  slums.  It  appears  essential  tc^  take  steps  to  bring  order  to  the  mass 
movement  of ' poor  rural  people,  to  ea^e  the  adjustments  of  individuals,  and 
to  cushion  the  impact  oh  the.  cities,  toward  which  they  return. 

. The  Manpbwe^^  and  Training  ,. Act  makes  provision  for  a 

small-scale  pilot  , labor-mobility  demonstration  program.  Under  this  program, 
people  who  must  move to  another ; area  in  order  to  find  a Job  receive 
financial  assistance  with  relocation  costs,  help  in  . locating  employment',  and 
supportive  • services.  ■ The . initial  experience  gained  under  this  program, 
administered  .by.  pur  Manpower  ; Administration,  has  thrown  , light  on  some 
of  the  problems  involved  and  fens  suggested,  some  interesting  new  approaches. 
We  recommend  that  this  provision  of  the  MDTA  (sec.  104)  be  extended  and 
that ' additional  . resources  be . provided  for.  it.  . ^ 

■ But  js;  pilot  ;prbgni^am^7r^  people  is  no  substitute  for 

one  capable:  of  .;'ha,ndling  the’  ma  thpiusands  of  persons , _with  especially 
severe  adjustment  ^problenis  among r the  rhillions—who  a.re  expected  to  move 
to  the  city  in  coming  years.  A much  larger  effort  will  undoubtedly  be 
needed,  including  establishment  of  facilities  in  the ..  areas  of  heaviest  out- 
migratibn  : to  .evaluate  the  -’skUls,  ,:  aptitude  of  potential  out- 

migrants  .who  seek  assistance";  ;tb  .arrange  vocational  training,  basic  education, 
and  other  services  heedeid:  to  P*‘epare  for  steady  employment  at  the  destina- 
tipn;  , to  , make  advance  ^arrangements  for  jobs  and  housing;  to  provide 
mtensive  counselmg;;  : and  to  provide  financial  assistance  . for.  relocation 
expienses.V:  In  urban . centers,  this  large-scale  program  wouldi.  provide’  assist- 
ance in  settling  ,■  down  'counseling -services ; orientation  to  city  life,  and  job 
market  I practices ; referral : to  necessary'  community  services ; and  assistance 
in  getting  and  keeping  a job.  This  could  involve  extensive  use  of  VISTA 


volunteers  and  extension  service  workers,  as  well  as  experimentation  wth 
group  migration,  various  types  of  loans  and'^grants,  and  possibly  temporary 
reception  facilities  to  ease  the  transition . to  city  life. 

Restiructurinff  the  Job  Market  for  Seasonal  Hired.  FarmivorJcers 

There  is  an  urgent  need  to  develop  new  institutions  and  practices  , to 
rationalize  the  job  market  for  seasonal  hired  farmworkers.  A restructuring 
of  the  job  market  may  be  able  to  reduce  unemployment  and  to  benefit  farm 
employers  by  building  a skilled,  reliable,  and  productive  work  ^ force. 

The  Department  of  Labor  has  provided  leadership  for  the=  introduction 
of  some  new  institutions  in  this  area.  The  Annual  Worker  Plan  helps  to 
schedule  migratory  farm  labor  crews  to  a series  of  consecutive  farm  jobs 
in  a manner  calcul3.ted'''to~  reduce  intervening  periods ;-_of  unemployment 
and  to  adjust  to  crop,  weather,  or  other  conditions  affecting  labor  supply 
and  demand-  About  145,000  migrant  Workers  received  such  assistance  in 
1066.  Day-haul  programs  operated  by  the  Department  and  its  affiliated 
State  employment  service  agencies 'have  brought  some  order  to  the  employ- 
ment of  seasonal  workers  who  commute  from  their  homes  4o  farms  each 
day.  We  have  experimented  with  procedures  for  recruiting  youth  during 
school  vacations,  and  other  approaches.  Much  remains  to  be  done,  however. 

We  are'  unable  to  recommend  the  complete  -outlines  of  a program  to 
rationalize  the  seasonal . farm  labor  market,  but  we  do  .feel  strongly,  that 
t%ls  Commission  should  look,  at  the  possibilities  in  this:  area.  Among  ap- 
proaches ^ "that  have  been  mentioned  are  (a)  incentives . for  farm  employers 
to  work  together  in'  providing  year-round  emplojnnent  by  the  systematic 
transfer  of ^ entiployees , among  seasonal  farm  jobs;  (b)  increased  Government 
assistance  in  recruiting  and  scheduling  temporary  f al?mworkers ; (c)  help- 
-'ing  rural  communities  to  . develop  nohfarmwbrk  opportunities  timed  to 
fill  the . gaps  between  peak,  agricultural  seasons ; <d)  arrangements  to 

combine  temporary  faHnwork,  and  - nenf a rynwork  into  a year-round  livelihood. 


Research  V ' . 

Finally,  the  Department  of  Labor  would  welcome  the  Commission's 
recommendations  for  research  into  rural  manpower  and.  poverty  problems. 
In  the : Manpower  Administration*s_-fcsearch  program,  conducted  under  the 
MDTA,  . a - number  T’of  potentially  fruitful  research  projects  have  already 
been  undertaken  in this ' field.  For.  example;  studies  have  ' been  made  of 
the  adjustment  processes  of  low  income  Southern  in-migrants  in  a N'orthem 
urban  center;  the  causes,  of  Tow.  labor  force  participation  rates  in , depressed 
areas;  the  transition  - of  Mexican- AriiericaLn  migratory  farmworkers  to  a 
sedentary  life.  It  is  ■ intended  to  utilize  the  findings  to  improve  our , ap- 
proaches to  rural  poverty,  tailored  to  the  needs  of  particular  problem  groups. 

Conclusion 


The  poor,  the  underemployed,  and  the  unemployed  are  not  statistics. 
■They -are  peopler---with  this  same  nfieds  a.nd  hopes  as  their  affluent  fellow 
Americans. ' . While  they  are  cbuntcT  and:  analyzed  by  the  milbohs,  they 
must  be  counseled  and  placed  separately  arid  as  individuals. ; While  they 
can  be  trained  in  clasi^s,  they  must;  learn  singly  and  personally.  V 

These,  facts  constitute  our  greatest  challenge.  What  will  motivate,  train, 
and:  prepare  one  person  for  employment  may  be  ineffective  and  useless  for 
another.  Qur  programs  must,  therefore,  be  personalized , flexible,  and  varied. 
They  must  provide  personal  attention  to  the  special  problems  of  each 
individual  rather  than  seeking  blanket  solutions  to  the  problem  of  poverty 
■ as'"aWhole."/  v:.V  \ ' v v ' 

It  has  been  written  that  **when  all  is  said  ahdrtlone,  more  is  said  than 
doiie.*'  Therefore,  in'  closing,  . it  is,  appropriate  to  come  back  to  specific  and 
practical  bbseryations  Secretary  of  Labor  W irtz  nriade  to  the  Congress  last 
\ ' 'I  ' y : ,■ 

■ The  most  direct  answer  to  poverty  , is  jobs.  . . . . The  job  creation 
and  job  training,  Wt'fitams  must  be,  organized  with  full  recognition 
that  .wbsi  of  the  ultimate  arisv/erTo  unemployment  among  the  poor 
, has  to  be, jobs  ,ih  private.  Jemploym^  These  Tob  creation  and 

job  traihing  programs  must  be  in  the  areas  w;here . . , 

■poverty.  Ts  .concentrated  and i,  must  be  devised  : to ^ meet  the  clearly, 

in  these  areas.'  . . . Their  problems-^' 

. ’ of becoming  . usefuli^  a approached 

almost  .ou  an' individual  baisis* 
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OTATliMEWT  SUBMrrXED  BY  WILBUR  J.  COHB-N,  UNDER  SBCBETAB-Y 
OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of'  the  National  Advisory  Coimnission 
Rural  Foverty,  I am  pleased  to  appear  before  you  today  on  behalf  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare.  Our  Department  is  concerned 
■with  the  Quality  of  life  and  the  social  circumstances  of  all  Americans — 
those  in  rural  and  urban  areas.  We  seek,  for  example,  hi^h  quality  educ^ 
tion  for  all  young  people.  We  are  concerned  -with  the  adequacy  of  health 
services  and  facilities  throughout  the  nation.  Our  Department  is  striving 
for  adequate  programs  of  social  services  and  public  assistance  in  every 
State.  And,,  in  terms  of  the  Social  Security  System,  -we  are  recomn^Ming 
increased  payments  for  all  of  those , participating  in  the  program. ^Indeed, 
wo  look  forward  to  early  action  on  the  President’s  proposed  Social  Security 
Amendments  by  the  Congress.  , , , 

In  attempting  to  realize  these  basic  goals,  we  have  developed  a number 
of  programs  which  ha.ve  become  an  integral  part  of  the_  social  development 
of  the  nation.  Much  has  been  done,  iiT.  cooperation  with  the_  States  and 
. communities,  toward,  the  achievement  of  our  common  goal,  the  itnpTOvement 
of  life  for  our  people.  We  all  know,  hbwever,  much  remains  to  he  don^ 
Our  Department  welcomes,  therefore,  the  creation  of.  this  Commission  and 
we  look  to  you  j for  guidance  and  wisdom  from  which  "we  can-  develop  new 
strategies  in  the  attack  on  an  ancient  enemy,  rural  poverty. 

Rapid  economic  growth  combined  -with  increasing  expenditures ' for  health, 
education,  welfare,  and  related  areas  have  had  a si^iificant  impact  on 
poverty.  Over  the  pas^  ‘everal  years,  as  the  grtss  national  product  g^rew 
rapidly,  unemploymen'c  vates  declined  and  public  expenditures  for  health, 
education,  welfare,  and  related  activities  increased,  the  incidence  of  p<werty 
declined.  In  1969  some  38.9  million  individuals,  or  22.1  percent  of  the 
total  population,  lived  in  households  falling  below  the  poverty  levels  of 
income  developed  by  the  Social:  Security  Administration  (SSA)  ; by  1966 
the  number  had  declined  to  32.7  million  individuals,  or  17.1  percent  of  the 
population.  The  sharpest,  declines  have  been  among  families  with  a male 
non-aged  head : of  household,  and  the  declines  have  been  greater  for  ■wb’it'sti 
than  nonwhites.  Increasingly,  the  poverty  roster  is  becoming  the  hard-csjire 
groups:  aged  persons,  families  headed  by  a woman,  and  the  disabled.  Thus, 
we  cannot  rely  oh  economic  g^rowth  alone  to  pull  households  out  of  poverty 
as  heavily  in  the  future  ' as  in  the  past.  -This  is  a major  reason^  why  we 
must  continue  tO;  improve  our  social  security  and  other,  income  maintenance 
progrrams,  particularly  for  those  mot  ; in  the  labor - force.  . 

Rural  areas  have  a disproportionately  _ higher  share  of  total  number  pf 
poor  people.  Analysis  of  1964  statistics  indicates  that  out  of  34.3  million 
persons  caught  in  the  grip  of  poverty,  some,  14.9  million,  some  43  percent, 
resided  in  rural  areas.  For  1966,  data  on  rural-urban . residence  are  so 
far  available  only  for  households  rather  than  persons.  Preliminary  figures 
indicate  that  of  the’  11.6  million  households  with  1965  income  below  the 
poverty  line,  about  1 million  li'ved  on  farms  and  some  3 million  in  other 
places  that-  might  be  designated  rural.  Thus,  36  percent  of  all  .the  hou^- 
holds  counted  were  rural  households.  Because  rural  households  tend  to  be 
larger  than  urban,  undoubtedly  the  proportion  of  the  32.7  million  persons 
in  poverty  who  I live  in  rural  areas  is  greater  than  36  percent.  , . 

The  threat  of  poverty  is  cotxespohdingly  greater  to  households  with 
female,  nbiiwhite,'  or  disabled  head  in  rural  and  in  urban  areas.  (Poverty 
among^older  farm  residents,  though  not  urban  residents,  remains  about 
the  same  as  for  youiiger  farm,  residents.)  In ' 1964,  24  percent  of  farm 
families  with  ah  aged:  head  and  22  percent  of  the  nonfarm  received  income 
less  than  the  minimum  Social  Security  Administration  «ieasu^^  of  poverty. 

Among  «^,ged|  farm  families,  about  3 in  5 receiving  OASDI  (Old  Age 
Survivors  and /Disability  Insurance)  were  poor,  compared  with  only  1 in  6 
of  those  collecting  benefits.  But  the  data  for  the  farm  .^beneficiary  families 
confirm  what  { already  has  been  determined-  for  all  beneficia^  families : 
Those’ -who  ha-ve  little  or ' no  resources  in  addition  to  , their  benefits  will  run 

''^aThi&h'frisk^^  - . , j -p 

Among  “the  ;ag€d  poor  on.  farms,  social . .security  benefits  accounted  lor 
nearly  twb-thirds  of  aggregate  cash  income  in  1964  and  public  as_sistance 
(or  unemployed  insurance)  about  half  of  the  remainder.  Among  tne  aged 
farm  families  not  in  poverty,  OASDI  benefits  accounted  for  only  30  percent 


of  SLggregate  cash  income  for  the  year,  net  income  from  farm  self-employ- 
ment for  about  a fifth,  an<i  public  assistance  and  unemployment  insurance 
combined  for  only  a small  fraction. 

Among:  aged  families  not  in  farms,  families  receiving  Q ASDl  were  not 
so  much  kept  out  of  poverty  compared  with  nonbeneficiaries,  but  the  ^ap 
between  what  they  had  and  their  requirements  was  less  than  if  they  had 
no  benefits. 

Regrardless  of  residence  or  occupation,  the  incidence  of  poverty  among: 
nonwhite  families  was  ^eater  for  each  ^pup.  In  1965,  almost  three-fourths 
of  the  nonwhite  families  living:  on  a farm  were  poor  compared  with  17 
percent  of  the  white  farm  families,* 

Farmworkers  as  an  occupational  g:roup  fare  less  well  than  farm  operators. 
The  families  of  over  two-fifths  of  all  farm  laborers  as  compared  to  less 
than  a fourth  of  the  families  of  farm  operators  currently  employed  in 
March  1966  received  incomes  in  1965  below" the  SS A line.  Both  farm  laborers 
and  farmers  had  higher  rates  of  poverty  than  other  currently  employed 
male  family  heads.  The  incidence  of  poverty  among  farm  laborers’  and 
farmers’  families  was  42  percent  and  23.  percent,  respectively,  compared 
to  7 percent  for_families  with  a male  head  in  other  occupations- 

The  Department  of  Health,  Fducation  and  Welfare  administers  a number 
of  prog:rams  which  relate  rather  specifically  to  the  problem  of  rural^poverty.- 
Among  these  programs  are: 

The  migrant  health  program  is  a program  directly  related  to  ^^rural 
poverty  through  its  grant-in-aid  assistance  to  local  sponsors  of  ml^ant 
health  projects.  The  kinds  of  health  services  and  facilities  which  can  be 
assisted  under  this  prog^ram  range  from  the  establishment  and  operation 
of  facilities  to  improve  ithe  health  of  migratory  farmworkers  to  assistance 
for  projects  to  eliminate  environmental  hazards  to  migratory  farmworkers. 
Funding  of  this  program  has  increased  from  $3  million  in  fiscal  year  1966 
to  $8  million  in  fiscal  | year  1967  and  is  budgeted  at  $9  million  in  fiscal 
year  T968.  ■ ■■  . | ^ 

Title  I of  the  Flementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  has  an  identified 
category  of  funds  for  special  migrant  and  Indian  education  programs. 
Underl  this  y, provision  some  $9  million  are  available  to  the  States  during  the 
current  fiscal  year  for  migrant  education  projects  and- $5  million  for  Indian 
education  projects.  The  budget  for  the  migrant  program  increases  to  ap- 
proximately $28  ’ million  in  fiscal  year  1968,'  while  Indian  education  is 
budgeted  at  $6?million.  We  hope  to  support  a variety  of  innovative  projects 
under  this  program  and  we  have  already  witnessed  substantial  interest 
iri  it  by  States  having  large  migratory  farmworker  population. 

The  Allied  Health  Professions  Act  contains  special  provisions  for  loan 
forgiveness  for  doctors,  dentists,  and  optometrists  practicing  in  poor  rural 
areas.  We  expect  that  this  new  program  will  result  iii  an  expansion  of 
medical  services  in  rural  areas  needing  them  the  most. 

Under  ; the  Indian  health  program  the  Public  - Health  Service  provides 
direct  health  services  to  Indians  residing  in  some  of  the  poorest  circumstances 
in  the  nation.'  This  program  serves  approximately  380,000  Indians  and  is 
budgeted  at  over  $104  million  for;  fiscal  year  1968. 

The  pubHc  assistance  program  does  not  relate  exclusively  to  rural  areas 
but  it  bears  mention  here.  Public  assistance  payments,  under  State-developed 
programs,  must  be  made  available  in  all  political  subdivisions  in  the  State 
to  those  who  are  eligible,  by  State  determination,  for  assistance. 

People  in  rural  areas,  therefore,  benefit  from  basic  categories  of  assistance, 
including  'old  age  assirtance,  assistance  to  families  with  dependent  children, 
aid  to  • the  blind>  aid  to  the  permanently  and  totally  disabled,  medical 
assistance  to  the  aged,  and  medical  assistance.  : 

The  OASDI  also  is  not  designed  specifically  as  an  antipoverty  weapon, 
but  only  productive,  work  is  a more  important  bulwark  against  poverty. 
About  37  ^percent  of  the  aged  beneficiaries  would  be  poverty  stricken  if 
they  did  not  receive  benefits.  Many  beneficiaries  in  rural  areas  are  among 
those;  affected.  Data  indicate  that  as  of  December  31,  1964,  29  percent  of 
the  total  number  of  benefit  payments  was  being  made  to  persons  residing 
in  “rural”  counties.^  Furthermore,  among  the  aged  poor  on  farms,  social 


* Counties,  ; parishes,  or  independent  cities  with  60  • percent  or  more  of 
population  residing  in  nonurban  areas. 
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security-  benefits  accounted  for  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  agrgreirate  cash 
income  in  1964.  _ ^ 

The  Title  III  pro^am  of  the  Higher  Education  Act;  strengthening 
developing  institutions,  generally  supports  improvement  of  smaller  colleges 
in  rural  areas.  In  fiscal  year  1966,  for  example,  12T  rural  institutions  .of 
higher  learning  received  almost  $3  million  in  assistance  under  this  program 
or  about  70  percent  of  all  the  funds  available  to  Title  HI. 

In  addition  to  the  programs  relating  directly  to  the  problems  of  rural 
poverty.-  bur  Department  administers  another  group  of  programs  which  have 
been  effective  in  rural  areas.  These  include : 

Title  V of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act,  which  we  administer,  provides 
work  experience  and  training  to  low  income  persons.  Recent  figures  show  that. 
40  percent  of  the  training  opening's  are  located  in  rural  areas.  Title  V expend- 
itures in  the  182  poorest  counties,  largely  rural,  are  greater  than  any  other 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  program. 

The  library  services  and  construction  program,  until  1964,  Was  restricted 
to  public  library  services  in  rural  areas  or  communities  of  less  than  10,000 
population.  The  program  was  expanded  to  an  urban-rural  seiwices  and  con- 
struction program  tinder  which  State  library  plans  govern ' the  distribution 
of  assistance.  Under  the  State  plan  concept,  some  outstanding  efforts  in  rural 
areas  have"  been  initiated  such  as  the  New  York  State  Chautauqua-CJatta- 
raugus'Tjibrary  System  which  provides  for  bookmobile  services  to  36  to_40 
communities  too  small  to  support  a public  library  or  which  have,  a population 
which  seasonally  varies. 

The-^  Hill-Burton  hospital  and  medical  facility  construction  program  has 
generally  had  a favorable  rural  balanc©  of  distribution  of  Federal  matching 
funds.  Seventy-six  percent  of  the  program’s  over  3,000  hospital  projsjcts  have 
been  developed  in  communities  of  less  than  60,000_population.__Construction 
costs  "for  hospitals  , in  these  communities  represented  64  percent  of  a total 
Federal  expenditure  ufi  excess  of  $1  billion.  Another  70  percent  of  the  more 
than  600  long-term ' care  projects  have  beeh^  in  communities  of  less  than 
50,000  .and  represent  more  than  30,000  beds  in  these  facilities.  This  repre- 
sents more  than  60  percent  of  the  Federal  expenditure  of  the  excess  Of 
$150  million.  ' 

Several,  other  HEW  programs  operate  favorably  in  rural  areas.  These 
include  community  mental  - health  centers  constru^^'Lion,  and  mental  retarda- 
tion facilities  contruction.  Another  set  of  programs  are  weighted  toward 
areas  of  financial  need  which  would  generally  lend  to  assist  poorer  rural 
areas.  These  include : general  health  grants  and  heart  disease  control  grants. 

Vocational  rehabilitation  services  are  provided  through  the  91  State  reha- 
bilitation agencies  in  each  - of  the  States  and  territories.  This  program  has 
been  expanded  sharply  since -1966  both  in  number  of  staff  and  offices  which 
will  facilitate  vocational  rehabilitation  services  throughout  the  nation. 

The  Vocational  Rehabilitation  'Administration  program  effectively  serves 
the  rural  disabled.  For  the  fiscal  year ^^nding  June  1959,  which  was  the  last 
year  data  were  secured  on  . rehabilitants  by  place  of  residence,  10,900  out  of 
the  80,700 -rehabilitants,  or >14  percent,  resided  on  farms.  In  addition  there 
were  16,156  rehabilitants,  or  18  percent,  w^^g  resided  in  rural  nonfarm  areas, 
or  a total  of  32  percent  who  were  rural  reilNlents. 

The  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Administration  has,  through  the  means  of 
its  . research  and  demonstration, . innovation  and  expansion,  and  workshop 
improvement  grants  program  supported  a number  of  projects  seeking  new 
ways  of  providing,  services  more  effectively  in  rural  areas.  Some  of  these 
sought  to  determine  the  feasibility  of  serving  migrants,  others  were  directed 
to  Mexican  Americans  and  Indians : living  in  rv:-7','X  areas.  In  several  States 
demonstrations  , were  supported  to  determine  how  3ri,habilitation  centers  and 
workshops  could  provide  services  to  the  surrounding  rural  populations. 

Traditionally,  particularly  because^  of  the  emphasis  on  agriculture  in  ' the 
early,  acts,  a large  portion  of  the  vocational  education  programs  were  devel- 
oped in  the  rural  areas.  The  majority  of  schools  having  vocational  agri- 
culture programs , also  had  home  economics  -programs,  with  the  trade  and 
industrial  programs  largely  located  in  urban  centers. 

. Funding  of  "construction  of  area?  vocational  schools  finder  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  ^ of  19.63  has  made  possible  ihany  ' such  schools  which  serve 
rural  areas  with  broad  vocational  offerings.  The  new  act  emphasis  to  seiwe 
persons  with  academic,  socioeconomic,  and  other  handicaps  has  resulted  in 
the  identification  of  poverty  in  rural  areas  and  the  development  of  addi- 
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tional  pro^ams  to  meet  the  needs.  With  over  40  percent  of  the  poverty  found 
in  rural  areas,  training,*  for  employment  througrh  these  vocational  education 
programs  has  an  impact  on  rural  poverty. 

As  previously  indicated,  the  Welfare  Administration  public  assistance 
program  has  a direct  relationship  to  rural  poverty.  In  addition.  Title  V of 
the  Social  Secut^ty  Act  authorizes  grants  to  State  health  - agencies  for 
maternal  and  child  health  services  and  for  service  for  crippled  children,  and 
grrants  to  State  public  welfare  agencies  for  child  welfare  services. 

"The  maternal  and  child  health  services  progpram  and  that  of  services  for 
crippled  cliildren,  conducted  by  the  Welfare  Administration,  have  had  a 
rural  emphasis,  with  the  authorizing  legislation  specifying  “especially  in 
rural  areas  and  m-  areas  suffering  from  isevere  economic  distress."  Thus 
Federal  funds  for  these  programs  in  the  past  have  been  largely  directed 
toward  providing  services  in  rural  areas. 

States  use  theix*  maternal  and  child  health  services  funds,  together  with 
State  and  local  funds,  to  pay  the  cost  of  conducting  prenatal  clinics  where 
mothers  are  examined-  hy  physicians  and  get  medical  advice;  for  visits  by 
public  health  nurses  to  homes  before  and  after  babies  are  bom  to  help 
mothers  care  for  their  babies;  for  well  child  clinics  for  examination  and 
immunizations,  where  they  can  get  competent  advice  on  how  to  prevent 
illnesses  and  where  their  many  questions  about  the  care  of  babies  can  be 
answered.  Such- measures  have  been  instru>y?.ehtal  in  the  reduction  of  ma- 
ternal and  infant  mortality,  especially  in  rural  areas.  Funds  arc  used  to 
make  available  doctors,  dentists,  and  nurses  to  the  schools  for  health  exam- 
inations of  schoolchildren.  They  are  also  used  for  immunizations. 

From  the  first,  the  public  child  welfare  program  was  concerned  with  the 
welfare  of  rural  children.  Early  studies  of  infant  and  maternal  mortality, 
child  dependency,  and  mental  retardation  pointed  to  the  unevenness  and,  in 
some  States,  the  total  lack  of  facilities,  and  social  services  for  rural  children. 

Child  .welfare  gran ts-in-aid  were  established,  therefore,  to  assist  State 
public  welfare  agencies  tb  develop  public  child  welfare  services  in  areas 
predominantly  rural. 

The  1962  amendments  to  the.  Social  Security  Act  require  the  extension  of 
child  welfare  services  to,  all  parts  of  the  State  by  July  1,  1976,  and  the 
provision  of  these  services  to  the  extent  feasible  by  fully  trained  child 
welfare  personnel. 

From  1958  through  1966  the  number  of  rural  counties  in  the  United  States 
ha-Vihg  the  services  of  a full-time  public  child  welfare  worker  increased  from 
l,l60,  or  only  about  47  percent  of  all  rural  counties,  to  1,409,  or  60  percent 
of  all  rural  ^counties. ' During  the . sanie  period  the  proportion  of  all  urban 
counties  having  the  services  of  a full-time  child  welfare  worker  rose  more 
slowly,  from  ab6ut.-70- percent  to  Just  over  80  percent  of  all  urban  counties. 

The  1,092  counties  without  full-time  child  welfare  services  in  1966  were 
mostly  rural  counties,  924  compared  with  168  urban  counties.  Many  of  these 
924  rural  counties  did  have  public  welfare  workers  who  spent  part  of  their 
time  providing  child  welfare  services,  a type  of  program  organization  more 
common  in  less  populous  than  in  urban  areas. 

There  are -five  aspects  of  day  care  services  which  have  made  considerable 
impact  on  rural  areas  since  passage  of  the  1962  amendments.  These  are 
licensing  and  consultation  of  day  care  centers  and  family  day  care  homes, 
community  organization  and  planning  to  develop  day  care  services,  the  estab- 
lishment and  operation  by  the  rural  public  welfare  department  of  small  - day 
care  centers  in  rural  areas,  the  development  of  family  day  care  homes  by 
county  ■ public,  welfare  offices  and  training  of  day  -care  personnel  to  develop 
and  operate  rural  day  care  services. 

State  public  welfare  agencies  have  been  expanding  homemaker,  services 
and  are  beginning  to  extend  this  service'  geographically  to  rural  areas  in 
the  States.  liVhile  reports  do  not  identify  the  number  of  homemakers  avail- 
able in  rural  communities  throughout  the  nation,  reports  show  a number 
of  States  have  extended  programs  reaching  the  poverty  groups  in  rural  areas. 

Finally,  J would  like  to  put  before  the  Commission  those  HEW  progrrams 
which  although  not  aimed  at  rural  areas  may  benefit  them  and,  hence,  assist 
in  the  alleviation  of  rural  ^ poverty.  This  would  constitute  the  bulk -of  the 
HEW  programs.  I cannot,  ’of  course,  discuss  every  program  of  the  Depart- 
ment, and  wiU  only  attempt  to  emphasize  the  major  areas  of  activity  with 
some  potential  in  terms  of  rural  poverty. 

Virtually  all  program  elements  of  the  Office  of  Education  have  some  r el  a - 
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tionship  to  ruiral  poverty  whether  in  the  matter  of  higher 
and  student  loans*^d  other  assistance  to  needy 

lized  effort  under  the  Elementa^  and  Seco^ary  Education  A^^^i^row 
education  for  disadvantaged  children.  In 

Secondary  Education  Act,  for  example,  over  $^6  rndhon  m Fed^^ 
have  been  obligated  for  181  i>oor  counties  * ^ of 
Projects  under  this  program  tend  to  rtress  the 

arts  skills  and  the  ^velopment  of  reading.  The  Title  III  J?r  Ji« 

A assistance  for  supplementary  education  centers,  provided  some  $16 
rnfm^',  o?ovS?  io  percent  of  its  fxinds  to  meet  the  social  of 

areas.  Title  V of  the  same  act  makes  assistance  availaWe  to  Stote  educatijm 
atrencies  in  order  to  stimulate  and  develop.  State  educational  plar^  p^>- 

SSSl^  in  teS«  nf  the  Sucationa  needs  of  the  State.  This  effort  attempts. 
S?refore,  to  increase  the  capabilities  of  the  State 

the  educational  problems  in  their  jurisdiction,  urban  and  rural,  ^ 

Under  the  Kational  Defense  Education  Act  guidance  and  coun^li^ 
tutes  for  teachers  of  disadvantaged  youth  have -drawn  heavily  from 
areas  In  addition,  other  special  and  regular  teacher  traimng  programs  have 
Stn^'developed  in  relation  to  the  needs  of  all  teachers  but  in  which  rural 

teachers  participate  on  a^roximately  ®^“®L^^'®HT2fer^E'ducalio^^ 

■ The  experienced  teacher  tellowship  program  of  the  Higher  _fcducavion 
indicates  that  of  over  50  institutes*  funded,  11  will  have  particy ants  from 
primarily  rural  areas,  whi-e  another  3 will  be  about  equally  divided  between 

”The  provldine  some  1,200  corpsmen  to  schools 

fo?spJSll^ork^<^  d&dvantaied  chlllres.  Ov«  400 

trained  corpsmen  will  be  working  m rural  areas  this  year.  And,  we  would 

^^^^laUy.'tha^Offlce*^?  Sucation  is  sponsoring  Quite  a variety  of  resea^b 
rel&ted  Specifically  to  the  special  educational  problems  of  area^  We 

hope,  of  bourse,  that  -research  'will  yield  greater  insighte  inte  the  problems 

THte  ^^<Sf^the' Social  Security  Act  Amendments  of  1965  authonz^sp^m^ 
proj^t  grants  vf or  comprehensive  health  ®*re  for  prospective  ^^2 

may  h*.\^ conditions  which  increase  the  hazards  te  their  h^lth  or 
of  their  babies' and  who  will  not  receive  care. because  they  are  from  low 

^*'^f^the*51.^maternity  and  infant  car©  projects  approved  s'uc® 

of  the  program  in  1964  through  1966,  10  serve  tl^  nation  s 10  largest 

and  10  'ser^  predominantly  rural  aa^feas.  The  other  31  serve  smaller  cities 

or  combinations  of  urban  and  rural  areas. 

T The  1965  amendments  also  authorized  a -new  progr^  of 

health  services  for  children'^  and  youth  in  low  income  families.  In  ^be  g^- 
phic  le“  the^problems  that  are  presented  by 

^il&en  in  the  project  are  to  be  taken  care  of  by  the  program,  either  ^ro^h 
direct  services  or  an  appropriate  referral  to  other  sources  which  are  prepared 
to  a^l^st  e<SdVal^^^  services.  Both  medical  and  dental  care  nmst  ^ 

in^uded  for  children  iof , school  age;  also  children^with 

physical  health  problems  are  to  be  accepted.  The  prajectsther^^^ 
attempt  to  meet  the  medical  needs  of  a giyen  child  population  in  a specinea 

^’^Tn*  the  health  field  a similar  broad  array  of  possibilities  exists  in  ^be  proin- 
sion  of  assistance  for  the  construction  of 

health  services,  and  jtskistance  for  program  efforte.  H we  are  some  examples 
of  what  has  been  done  with  assistance  from  the  Department: 

Grants  to  State  agrencies  to  assist  in  the  construction  of  needed  health  facil- 
ities as,  indicated  by  the  approved^  State  plan. 

Grants  for  training  of  professional  public  health  workers.  ^ 

Project  grants  for  studies,  experiments,  and  demonstrations  in  new  or 

improved  methods  of  providing  community  health  services^- 

Grants  to  State  health  agencies  to  help  develop  and  maintain  programs  to 
prevent  or  control  certain  diseases  and  to  prevent  or  control  environmental 
health  hazards. 

* Counties  with  a per  capita  income  of  less  than  $‘750  in  the  Appalachian 
Hes^OTi  under  the  Appal^ichiaxi  Regional  Development  Act. 
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Under  programs  to  help  overcome  social  psycholo^cal  barriers^ 

the  use  of  health  resources,  our  Department  has  made  a.*<muable  f 
training  grants  to  public  or  nonprofit  institutions  prepared  to  provide  ^ad- 
uato  Jr  sfSialteed  training  for  professional  health  workers  to  improve  «>e.r 
knowledge  and  skill  and  thus  improve  their  competence.  Such  grants  have 
been  used  to  provide  training  for  professional  workers  _ engaged  in  migrant 
health  projects  in  other  health  activities  involving  services  to  somoeconomic 
groups  with  important  differences  from  the  groups  usually  served,  or  those 
represented  by  health  workers  themselves. 

Through  the  Joint  Committee  on  Rural  Sanitation,  the  Department  has 
studied  sanitation  problems  and  developed  standards  for  distribution  and 
application  in  rural  areas.  HEW  has  provided  or  arranged  in-service  training 
uTOgrams  on  health  education  and  communication  to  improve  effectiveness 
m reaching  and  motivating  rural  people  to  develop  patterns  of  souna  neann 

Finally,  we  should  point  to  another  unit  of  our  Department  concerned 
a specific  segment  of  the  nation’s  populatton,  the  Administra^on 
This  new  HEW  unit,  established  by  the  Older  Americans  Act  in  ^1966,  hM 
a broad  charge  of  developing  a wide  variety  of^  programs  the  elderiy 

through  the  nation.  Title- III  of  the  act  provides  funds  to  the  States  for  the 
development  of  community  programs  in  aging;  Title  IV  ^nds  research  and 
demonstration  projects  which  employ  innovative  approaches  to  solving  tne 
problems  of  aging;  and  Title  V contracts  for  the  training  of  ps^rsonnel  to 
work  in  the’  field  of  aging.  Under  each  of  these  programs, 
activities  in  rural  areas  have  been  developed^^  In  some  rirrm 
example,  the  Older  Americans  Act  program  brings  needed  health  service 
within  the  reach  of  financially  hard-pressed,  isolated  older  persons  by  pro- 
viding an  organized  transportation  serviccj^. 

The  Administration  on  Aging  also  administers^^© 
program  under  a contractual  agreement  with  the  Office  of  uconomic  Opp^- 
tunity.  Out  of  37  projects  now  operating  under  the  pro^ain,  \p 
in  character  in  which  organized  personal  care  is  providea  to  handicapped 

children  through  the  employment  of  qualified  older  persons.-  

Oonclusion 

Thinly  populated  areas,  especially  those  of  lowest  incinne,  ^^ 
services  necessary  to  effectively;,  combat  poverty.  It  is  more  difficult  and  more 
costly  to  mount  comprehensive /and  high  quality  progranm  in^areas  of  popu- 
lation dispersal.  The  unit  costs  for  adequate  services  ren<tered  accelerato.  At 
the  same  time,  typically,  the  local  tax  base  is  w^k  npd  the 
acts  as  a barrier  to  local  program  development.  Matching  money  Stote 

and  Federal  programs  is  more  difficult  to  find.  An^ 

poverty  in  isolation  is  often  poverty  unknown,  unidentified,  and  untreated. 
The  President  recognizes  these  facts  and  he  has  recommended  to  this  t^on- 
gress  a number,  of  measures  which  will  substantially  affect  the  lives  of 
people  oppressed  by,  the  heavy  hand  of  poverty.  _ __ 

Three  million  persons  in  the  farm  population  were ^ in  poverty  in  1966 
among  the  32.7  million  estimated  to  be  poor  in  the  totol  pop^ation.  A®  a 
result  of  the  intensive  discussion  of  the  extent  of  poverty  and  the  inaugura- 
tion of  new  programs  to  combat  it,  a number  of  proposals  for  guar  an  tee 
minimum  incomes  are  now  under  wide  public  exploration.  They  range 
a ‘‘negative  inconne  taTz”  to  a complete  restructuring  of  public  assistance  to 
a program  of  residual  public  employment  and  training  for  all  who  lack 
private  jobs  or  who  lack  the  training  to  be  immediately^  emifioyed.  They 
may  involve  combinatioms  of  such  proposals  with  adaptations  for  diirerent- 

President  has  stated  that  we  must  er^amine  any  plan,  however  uncon- 
ventional, which  could  promise  a major  advance.  For  this,  reason  he  mt^ds 
to  establish  a commission  of  leading  Americans  to  examine  the  xnany^  pro- 
posals which  have  been  put  forward,  revievnng  their  merits  and  disadvan- 
tages, and-,reporting  in  2 years  to  him  and  the  American  people. 

The  President’s  message  to  Congress  on  children  and  youth  and  older 
Americans  recommends  a number  of  measures  which  will  benefit  the  rural 

**°Many  families  and  individuals,  dependent  on  public  assistance,  live  ^clow 
the  poverty  level.  In  computing  public  assistance  payments,  each  c>tate 
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defines  minimum  n^d  and,  unfortunately,  33  States  do  not  even  meet  their 
own  minimum  standaJrds* 

has  proposed  le^slation  to,  therefore,  require  States  to 
m^t  tl^ir  own  standards  of  need  for  public  assistance  recipients  and  to 
brm^  tnejT  standards  up  to  date  by  July  1,  1969.  These  changes  would 
. substantially  aid  the  rural  pc^r  since  heavily  rural  States  predominate 
among  those  which  currently  meet  only  “a  percentage  of  their  own  minimum 
standards. 

We  will  also  suppo^  legislation  to  provide  temporary  assistance  for 
migrate^  workers.  This  legrislation  will  authorize  the  Secretary  to  make 
grants  to  nny  State  or  local  public  welfare  a;^ency  for  each  temporary  assist* 
ance  to  such  worker  or  pert.ons  who  have  recently  entered  the  State  to  seek 
employment.  Similar  legislation  will  be  requested  under  the  vocational  reha- 
bilitation program. 

^^Child^^velfsre  services  have  been  limited  outside  of  population  centers* 
^he  196b  public  welfare  amendments,  as  noted  earlier,  required  that  child 
welfare  services  be  made  availably  statewide  by  1976*  This  y^ar,  the  President 
has  facilitated  the  efforts  of  States  to  achieve  that  fgoal  through  his  proposal 
to  raise  Federal  matching  and  to  pay  the  States  |76  percent  of  the  coat  of 
employing  and  training' additional  child  vt^lfare 'personnel,  the  same  percent- 
USJB  now  paid  for  public  assistance  services  in  public  welfare  agrencies. 

Tinere  are  currently  1,000  counties,  predominantly  rural,  with  no  child 
welfare  services  available;  other  counties  have  too  few  workers.  'The  addi- 
tional Federal  aid  would  enable  States  and  communities  to  provide  more 
help  to  more  children -who  need  better  care  and  protection. 

, A number  of  proposals  have  been  made  concerning  child  health  which  are 
^niprove  the  Quality  and  availability,  of-  health  services  for 

childien. 

The  President  has  proposed  legislation  to  promote  early  case  finding  and 
treatment  for  crippled  children.  Nearly  500,000  children  now  receive  treat- 
ment under  the  crippled  - children's  program. 

_.We  .a^  also  r':;questing  increased  funds  for  the  '‘Medicaid"  program, 
;^tle  XIX  of  the  Serial  Security  Act,  as  it -affects  needy  children.  Extension 
of  these  services  will  benefit'  rural : children  in  need,  since  currently  rural 
tend  to  have  poor  and  inadequate  resources  for  health  care  for  poor 
children.  After  July  1,  1969,  if  proposed  legislation  is  enacted,  Medicaid  will 
require  States  to  provide' early  case  finding  and  treatment  for  poor  children. 

, The  President  has  also  proposed  pilot  programs  in"  both  maternal  and 
children's  ^services  and  in  dental  care.  Location  of  these  pilot  projects  will 
be  determined  by  the  need  of  an  area  priority  given  to  those  areas,  rural 
or  urban,  where  the  resources  are  poorest  and  the  needs  the  greatest.  It  is 
clearly  expected  that  some  of  these  projects  will  he  located ' in  rural  areas 
* of  acute  poverty. 

In  'addition,  the  President  has  proposed  additional : programs  for  older 
Americans  ^involving  health  facilities  and  better^health  care  institutions  for 
the  aged.  He  is  also  i seeking  an  end  to^employment  discrimination  for  older 
~workers  as  well  as  extension  and ' expansion  of  progprams"' under  th©  Older 
Americans  Act  which  have- been 'beneficial  to  the  rural  elderly. 

The  President  has  proposed  a number  of  sigruilt'^nt  improvements  in  the 
social  seeuxtiy  pro»am.  They  are  desigpied  to  raise  benefits  from  their 
present  inadequate  levels,  but  there  are  other  objectives  as  well:  to  permit 
greater  work  force  participation  of  beneficiaries  who  are  able  to  work,  to 
provide  health  insurance  benefits  to  disabled  beneficiaries,  to  seek  better 
coverage  of  farmworTiers  who  are  presently  severely  disadvantaged  because 
of  tho  transitory  nature  of  their  employment,  to  provide  benefits  for  disabled 
widows  and  to  guarantee  at  least  a $100-per-month  benefit  for  anyone  who 
has  -worked  substantially  in  covered  employment  for  26  years.  These  revisions 
wll  increase  OASDIl  outlays  by  about  20  percent — ^by  $4.1  billion-— in  the 
first  year  after  they  take  effect  on  July  1,  1967. 

The  ^proposed_increase  iri_  benefits  of  at  least  $5  percent  with  a minimum  of 
a month  will  be  ^especially  helpful  to  persons  in  rural  poverty.  So  also 
/^ll  1^  the  increase  in  the-payment  for  uninsured  persons  age  72  and  over 
from  $86  a month  to  $60  for  an  individual  and  from  $52.50  to  $76  for  a couple, 

New-. provisions  extending  coveragre  to  an  additional  500,000  farmworkers 
would^inc:raase  protection  for  a group  among  which  the  incidence  of  poverty 
m high.  This  would  be  accomplished  by  requiring  contributions  and  coverage 
for  farmworkers  to  be  based  upon  $50  per  year  (or  10  days  of  employment) 


per  employer  instead  of  $160  a year  (or  20  days  of  employ ment)  under  the 

**^?he  ^combined  changres  in  social  security  suggested  by^he  President  would 
reduce  by  more  than  1.6  million  the  number  in  poverty.  Proposals  that  would 
provide  only  an  8-percent  benefit  increase  would  reduce  tbe  numbers  ox 
persons  in  poverty  by  only  one-half  million. 

Xhe  proposals  also  include  liberalization  of  the  retirement  test.  Kene- 
ficiaries  who  are  in  a position  to  earn  will  he  permitted  somewhat  more  earn- 
ing than  at  present  and. still  receive  their  full  benefits.  _ , , , . ...  ^ . 

While  great  strides  have  been  made  in  recent  years  m both  health  and 
education,  there  are  still  many  unfilled  needs  and  our  task  is  not  yet  ccmple^. 
Thus,  the  President  has  proposed  major  improvements  in  education  ana 

health  programs.  These  include:  4.-  „ a^«- 

Additional  funds  for  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educ^^ion  Act  so  that 
we  may  reach  an  additional  1 million  culturally  deprived  children. 

An  increase  in  the  amount  of  aid  provided  or  guaranteed  to  college  students 
of  $200  million,  allowing  an  increase  of  over  300,000  in  the  number  of  stu- 
dents aided  or  a total  exceeding  2 million.  _ , 

Additional  funds  to  increase  the  number  of  community  mental  health  cen- 
ters, the  number  of  medical  schools,  and  the  number  of  students  enrolled  m 
the  health  and  allied  health  professional  fields. 

We  recognize  that,  even  with  the  adoption  of  these  proposals  and  the  prose- 
cution and  continuation  of  our  other  programs,  rural  poverty  will  remain  a 
difficult  problem  for  us  all.  We  look  to  you  for  fresh  insights  as  we  continue 
the  effort  in  this  field. 
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V 


A.  AJCf JUJLl  ■■  xir 

'"^’Characteristics  of  head 
of  household  ' 

Persons  in  poor 
households  ® 

Incidence  of 
poverty*,-- 

1959 

1966 

1969 

1966 

Total  

Million 

38.9 

Million 

32.7 

Percent 

22.1 

Percent 

17.1 

Vged  (65  years  and  over)*  

5.3 

6.0 

42.9 

32.9 

White  

4.8 

4.4  . 

41.1 

31.0 

- Male  

2.7 

2.1 

33.6 

~"21.6 

Female  

2.1 

2.3 

67.8 

60.8 

Nonwhite  

.5 

.6 

70.6 

60.1 

Male  

.3 

.3 

66.2 

60.9 

Female  

.2 

„ .3 

79.9 

73.9 

Vll  other  ‘I................... 

33.7 

27.8 

20.6 

16.7 

Farm  

6.4 

3.0 

43.1 

27.0 

White  ..;. 

4.3 

1.8 

34.3 

19.3 

Male  

4.1 

1.7 

33.8 

18.8 

: Female  

.2 

-■■■-■■  .1  . 

- 49.2 

31.5 

Nonwhite  .................................... 

2.2 

1.1 

87.6 

80.1 

2.6 

. 1.0 

88.4 

81.1 

GUI  6 •••«••••••••••••»••••••••«••«••• 

.2 

>.2 

79.9 

(•) 

27,3 

24.8 

18.3  : 

15.0 

Wliitev  

19.2 

16.4 

14.6  ' 

11.3 

Male  .............................. 

14.3 

11.8 

11.8 

8.9 

Female  

6.0 

4.6 

40.9 

34.2  r 

8.0 

8.4 

49.G 

42.6 

6.2 

6a 

41.9 

34.6 

2.8 

3.3. 

71.4 

66.4 

^Household  define  here  as  eit*Her  a family /or  an  unrelated  individu^./'  - - j \ i 

2 Persons  5n  households  - with  family  income  or  income  of  unrelated  individual  in  19p5  pelow 
the  Social  Security ' Adminis fra tion  * poverty:  index,  taking  into  account  family  size,  composilioii;  and 
farrn-nonfarm  ■ residence./-' 

; ® Poor  . persons, as  percent  of  all  persons  in  the  category.  . ^ ■ 

___f.Includes  only  1-.  and '2-person  households  with  head  aged  65  years  and  oye^  ; . . 

/■  ® Includes  all  households  headed  hy  persons  vmder  .age  _S5  and  families  of  three  or  more  neaded 

by.;  agcd;-.pers6n.''^:'i^"' V;  ■.-■V  /. 

• Percent  not  shown  because  of  small  number  of  persons.  ./“*■/ 

Source:  ,i>6riy^  by  SSA-  from  special^^  C 
' 1960  and  Maxell  1966  Current 
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STATBMENT  SUBMITTED  BY  ROSS  D.-I>AyiSi  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY. 

- eiconomic/deveLopMent^^  ^ " 


President  .J^bhnson’s-action  ^in  ^establishing  tHerNational  Advisory;  Commis- 


. sion  on  Rural:  Poverty  focuses  attention  bn  a flongriieglbcted  problem.  In  tbis 
^urbanized  age*  it  is  a little'  surprising  to;  find;  tbat  : nearly  3 out  of  10  Ameri- 
cans still  live  in  rural  areas,  and  somewbat^isebneerting  to  leam  that  tbis 
group  . accounts  for  43  percent'of  ‘the  poor.  ;;Underlying  all  the  ^statistics  and 
reports  is  a rather  simple;  idea-TTrtbat.  many  people  in  rural  areas  are  suffer- 
ing economic  deprivation  through  nO;  f aiilt  of  their  . own.  They  are  willing 
to  work,  hut  cahhot  find  jobs.;  They,:  are  eager  to;  learn,  but  their  schools  are 
inadequaite^iiThey;:  need;- medical  ; care,;  but:  dbctors,  and^^  h 

and  far  between.  They  need:  decent  . housing,  but  ' heW". - ^ not 

■'--being; built. .V.:-.:  ■:  : 

■The;  irony:  in  ;;all  this,  fxrom : the view-point  of  the:  rural : citizen,  is  -that  -the 

Federal  Government  provides  assistance  ihr  all  these  fields.  Somehow,;  without. 

ahybbdyjplanning  it  that  wiEiy,:and - in  sbibe  bf  ^a  . sustained - p 
; assistance  "-tb'fragri  rural  irpbpulation  ha^:  not  participated  -fully 

; inV;our;;rapidf  economic /grb  . 

Aq- Assistant  i Secretary,  in;  charge  of  the  Ecbhbmic  Development  "Adminis- 
tratiohi  r haye  /acquired  ;a  tendency  to  -bee  poverty:  not;  so  . much  as  a package 
of  sb^arate  ;problems.4-^pbpr  : heaH^  inade^juate  r /'education,  - unemployment, 
run-dbwnn'i.housingrr^bttt  i- as  ; a ;;grbup^^^  :o  . signify. 
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economic  stagnation  ox  decline.  Fox  tliis  xeason,  I am  not  gomg  to  talk  about 
the  Tuxal  ■ poox  as  though  they  constituted  a separate  problem  ■which  will 
require  designing  a new  Federal  program.  A.  lasting  solution  to  rural 
po'verty  will  require  much  more  than  a new  Federal  program  or  a reallocation 
of  existing  assistance  programs.  "We  must  rethink,  the  problem  in  the  broadest 
terms  before  we  can  determine  the  best  strategy  fcr_  solving  it. 

What  happens  in  the  rural  area  is  affected  by  what  happens  in  the  eco- 
nomic life  of  the  county,  district.  State,  and  region.  If  we  are  to  achieve  Ion ^ 
range  results,  we  must  take  account  of  the  framework  ■within  which  each 
area  economy  exists  and  functions.  ^ - j j.  „ . . „ 

It  may  be  pertinent  here  to  note  the  fact  that,  over  a per'iod  of  years,  the 
Federal  Government  has  been  given  responsibility  for  the  general  economic 
"healtbibf/the- nation.  If  prices  go  up,  or  employment  goes  down,  or  inte^st 
rates  rise-  -if  anjrthing  goes  wrong — -it  is  the  administration  in  power  that 
gets  the  blame.  We  no  longer  look  on  our  economy  as  a natural  phenomenon 
that  cannot  be  significantly  affected  by  human  actions.  Gradually,  the  Federal 
Government  has  been  given  the  role  of  stimulator,  regulator,  stabilizer^  ? 
softening  the  boom-and-bust  tendencies  of  free  enterprise,  while  insuring  the 
freedom  essential  for  its  dynamic  gro^wth.  _ _ _ 

Experience  teaches  us  that  the  reward  for  solving  one  problem  is  to  be  free 
to  tackle  s new  one.  So  it  is  with  Federal  economic  policy.  No-wr  that  we 
have  achieved  some  success  in . maintaining  healthy  economic  growth  at  the 
national ; level,  v we  can  ■ begin  to  deal  ■vi^ith  the  problems  that . are  often  con- 
in  tliejnsitional  averages  and  inediaii^^^—the  who  and  w were ' of -economic 
dxsfress  * *■  '‘'t 

A median  family  income  6f  ne£ij:ly  $6,000  is  really  an  amazing  achieve- 
ment, but  far  too  many  American  families  must  eke  out  a_Jivmg  on  less 
than  $3,000  a year.  A national  unemployment  rate  of  4 percenb  la  not  bad, 
but  loo  many  areas  of  the  country  have  more  than  10  percent  of  their  work 
force  without  jobs.  And  what' makes  the  situation  of  the  poor  even  more 
serious- is  that  these  statistics  describe  roughly  the  same  group  of  people 
year  after lyear— -the  pers'istetifZy  poor,  the  c^rowicorZiy  ^unemployed. 

■"  "Our  experience  "with  national  'economic  growth  measures  has : proven , wh^ 
many  suspected— -that  the  costs  of  intervening  to  assure  growth  are  mucb 
lower  than  the  c^sts  of  doing  nothing.  Men  and  women  out  of  work  mean  a 
loss  of  gross  -national  product  that  is  just  as' real^as  the  material  losses  of 
’’vvar.  .They  represent gqods_and  services  that,  were  never  produced,'  that-  can 

never , be  made -vUp.-.''--'u ‘ - I;' - V.'  ' 

What  we  might  call  the  negative  costs  of  unemployment  and  underemploy- 
ment are  ;e^ven  ;more  compelling,  -The  welfare  expenditures  of'^-F^^deral,  Stat^- 
Vand  local  governments,  which  cannot  do  more"  than  help  - individuals  ' and 
families  siirvive,'  are-'^  gro^wing  larger  all  the  time.:;  Not  only;  are  these  costs 
burdensome,  but  they  also  fail  to^W'  ar.ything  about  the  central  problems 
which  cause  poverty.  They  are  palliative  and,,  in  a few  instances,  curative. 
But  they-do  little /or  nothing  to  prevent  the  situations  they  are  treating. 

In  addition  to  these  direct  welfare  costs;  the  nation  must  cope  with  the 
conditions  that  poverty  breeds-— crime,  broken  homes, ^ mental  disorders,  and 
all  the  other*  stresses  that  threaten  to  destroy  the  fabric  of  community  life. 

The 'same  principles  apply  at  the  local  level.  Unemployed  or  underemployed 
yjrorkers  in  rursl  areas,  /depressed  areas,  urban  ghettos  not  only  lose  the 
opportunity  /to  earn  their  own  share  of  America’s  wealth,  but  the^  also 
reduce  the  amount  ^of  goods  and  services  available  to  the  rest  of  ^ the^nation 
by  the  amount  ;*6f  . their;  unreaHzed  ; >btentr.ai  labor;  . It,  is  clearly  in  the  best 
interests  of'  £.11  of  us;  materia^^  as/well-ak  morally,  to  minm  unemploy- 

thent  and  underemployment:  and  the  poverty  they  bring.  \ j.  *0. 

/ If  ivd  had  ■!»  give  a capsule  description  of  bur  current  employment  situa- 
tion, we  -might  say  that_the  national  picture  is  generally:  satisfactory,  but 

' We  have  serious- unemplbjnitient  and' underemployment’,  problems  in  two  major 

areas^the  ghettos  in  the  J argest  cities  and  then  sparsely  popji^ted  rural 

counties;; While  the  reasono  for  each  type:  of  povert^^may  l^  d^ei^  the 

■fewp  groups  are  not  as  separa^  and  distinct  as^  we;  might'  thinlci^  It  takes  only 
a ■ bus  -trip  ■ ■to  ^changev^a'vrurai  ; poor  person  mi  ^ urban,  unemployment 

statistic.  A displaced  farmhand  frorn  -Georgia  may  quickly  become  an  urban 
'welfare  case  in  Philadelphia;  'On  the^;^^^  hand,  a job  opening  in  St.  Ijoy.is 


may 


ihean^  for  a young ; manvfrom  a Kentu^y 


We  reco^ize  that-  a certain  amount  of  geographic  mobility:  is  not  only 
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necessary  to  national  economic  growth  but  also  essential  to  the^fulfillment  of 
the  American  dream.  The  rapid  growth  of  our  industries  was  made  possible 
by  the  willingness  of  our  people  to  sacrifice  old  ties  and  familial' surroundings 
for  new  -opportunities  in'  strange'  places.  By  the  same  token,  the  rise  of 
many  great  Americans  from  humble^  beginnings  was  made  possible  by  the 
opportunities  industrial  ^owth  provided. 

Obviously,  none  of  us  is  against  mobility  as  a continuing  characteristic  of 
our  society.  What  we  are  concerned  about  is  human  misery  and  hardship, 
which  may  or  may  not  be  involved  in  geographic  moves. 

Another  difficult . fact  that  we  must  face  is  that  the  rural  poor  include 
people  of  all  ages,  and  a solution  for  one  is  not  a solution  for  all.  We  must 
think  about  the  young  rural  high  school  graduate  seeking  his  first  job  as 
well  as  the  family  head  who  has  jusfbeen  laid  off  after  20  years  in^  the  only 
kind  of  job  he  knows.  As  the  individual  situations  and 'needs  differ,  the 
kind  of  assistance : required  "will' differ.  . . . 

When  we  carry  these  thoughts  ahead  through  time — continuing  migration; 
bijths,  deaths,  and  aging;  and  dynamic  industrial  growth— we  realize  how 
frT'itless  it  would  be  to  approach  rural  poverty  as  an  isolated  phenomenon. 

asem<>  observers  believe  that  technological  changes ' are  . making  a growing 
part  of  the  labor  force  permanently  obsolete,  and  that  we  should  face  "the 
fact  that  we -will  never  have  enough  jobs  for  everybody The  proposals  for 

■ a guaranteed  income  or  a , negative  income  tax:  reflect  this  view.  Another 
school  of  thought  argues  that- some  kind  of  public  ^service^  corps  is  .required 
to  employ  those  unemployable  in  the ’private  sector  in  activities  that  cannot 

r — _be  carried  on  at  a profit. 

I believe  it  is  a little  'early  to  turn,  to  such  measures.  First,  we  should 
try  to  learn  how  to  stimulate  and  expand  private  employment,  and  • to  do  it 
in  such  a way  . as  to' 'absorb  those  who  are  now  chronically  unemployed. , We  . 
must  hot  only  train  and  retrain  people  up  to  their  highest  potentials,  but 
we  must  also  learn  hp'-y  to  create. new  industries  and  jcbs,  for  them.  At  this 
point  in  time,  the  dynamics  of  economic,  deyelopment  within  the  United  States 
. •56'  are  just  beginning  to  be  understood,-  arid  we  have  no  way -of  knowing  how 
.much  bvib^be  done  to  eliminate  poverty  within  the  context  of  our  basic  eco- 
noxriic  and  political  institutions.  This  approach^  which  mightfbe  called  directed 
economic  development,  is  most,  consistent  with_i--  ri.iorican  values,  and  .it  de- 
' serves  a.:  100-percent  effort  before  we  .consider  the  more  ^drastic  alternatives 
'.now.  being  discussed.  ‘ . ‘ '1^' . ' V ' . ■ , 

Let  us,  t^lrn  nb-w  to  our  imrnediate  problern:  "What  can  we  ? '■®;he  Federal  ’ 

Government  do  to  alleviate  arid  eliminate  rural  poverty?  . 

We  might,  start;  by  recognizing  what  wb  do.  We  cannor  stimul«d:e 

economic  development  where  the  : people  do  riot  ' want  it.  We  canriot  sit^  m 
Washington  and.:  formulate  effective  developmen'c  plans,  for  local . areas.  We 
cannot  apply  our  -limited~financial  assista>ice  bri'“  a project-by-project  basis 
and  expect  to.  solve: chroriic.  unemployment;  and  underemployment..  We  cannot 
administer  , each  Federal  program’ as  if  -it  served  a separate  nation, ' and 
:expect  the  results , to.  make  much  sense.  . . , . ■/ 

Over  a period  of  mariy  years,  the  Congress  has  enacted  legislation  directed 
to  solving  particularly  urgent'  social.'  and  e conomic:  problems.  In  . ihe  nature  of 
the  case,  these  programs  have  been  administered  on  behalf  of  *.ie  particular 
clierit  group.  As  these  programs  have  proliferated,  we  have  come  to  the 
belated  realization  that  a variety  of  separate  aid  programs,  each  logical  and 
well-advised  in  its  owti  tei*ms,  do  nof  'necessarily  add  up  to  an  intelligent, 

' effective, : and  ecoijomical  way  of  improving  our  society.  In  fact,  there  are 
occasions  where-two  programs,  . administeredywith out  regard  .to  ; each  other, 

■ can 'actually,  defeat 'bach  other’s  purposes.,, Some  programs  may  attempt  to 

keep  farmers  on  the  farm,  others  to  train  them  for  nbriexistent  farm-jobs, 
while  still  bthers  train  them  for  industrial  jobs  which  nobody  in  particular 
is  trying  to  create.  , ’ . ; ' _ " 

If  we  reverse  the  logic  of  these  negati'ves,  we  get  some  idea  of  t'  'i  things 

■we.-caJt^do: ' ^ 

and  ^pport  local  effor  ts  toward  economic  development 
>ri  aU  the  needy  counties,  districts, : and  regions  of,  the  nation;  Wri“  can 
e'ncourage  and  'assist  local  arid  .district : development  groups  in  the  formula- 
tion of  cbm prehensive  and.  realistic  plans  and  progrrams  for  their  economic 
. growth..VWe  cari  ; help  local  groups  " make  full  use  of  alf  resources_ — -Federal, 
state,  arid  private^— -on  the  basis  of  planned  priorities  which  maxifnize  their 
• iarnpact  on  the  economic  g’rowth- of  each  area.  We  can,  in  short; ‘try  to;' induce 


in  tlie  ecbiiomicaily  distressed  parts  of  our  country  the  kind  o£  healthy 
growth- "which  has  occuinced  in  the  rest  of  the  nation  from  causes  -which»  we 
must  candidly  admit,  we  do  not  fully -.understand  ng  yet._^  _ J , 

The  immedia"te  concern  of  /this  Commission  is,fdf^8ur^e7  the  rural  poo^  _ 
while  we  in  EDA -are  oriented 'toward  the  pieces  of  geography,  rur^  and 
urban,  in  which  unemployment  and  underemployment  are  concentrated. 

In  working  toward  our  mutual  goals,  we^miist  frankly  r^ogniM  that, 
at  this  sta"te,  we  are  much  be"tter  at  understanding-our  problems  than  we 
are  at  solving  them.  Neverthelessr  I think  that  some  of  the  lessons  of  our 
brief  experience  in  operating  the  EDA  program  are  worth  noting  here. 

First,  we  have  learned  to  keep  our  sights  on  our  long-term  objectives.  Wc 
have  learned,  through  the  experier  ? pur  own  and  some  other,  pro^ams, 

that  it  is  very  easy  for  a new  \drogram  to  slip  into  an  individual 

nroiect  approach  which  tends  to  b;-  an  aid  program  which  favors  those 

most  skilled  in  preparing  project  proposals.  What  we  are  working  to^rd 
is  a comprehensive  data  and  planning  system  which  will  allow  us  to  provide 
assistance  in  direct  proportion  to  the  degree  of  economic  distress  in 
area.  In  other  words,  our  program  to  assist  distressed  areas  is  being j^gred 
to  do  exactly  that,  and  to  measure  the  extent  to  which  it  is  succeeding  m 
meeting,  these  objcctiv'es.  ‘ . ■ i 

Second,  we  have  tried  to  make  the  uncertainties  manageable  J>y  mal«ng 
the  most  sophisticated  kinds  of  mathematical  guesses  about  the  future.  The 
projections  we  make,  like  any  other  statistical  forecasts,^  are ^of  course,  not 
OTaranteed.  but  they  are  as  reasonable  as  we  can  make  them,  and  they 
provide  the  essen tial  ‘^ball-park”  estimates  we  ne^ , ^r ^ prog^in  planning. 

The  planning,  programing,  budgeting  system  (PPBS)  methods  inst^ed 
bv  President  Johnson  have  been  very  useful  tools  in  this  new  program,  tlur 
best  current  estimates  indicate,-  among , pther;^4hihgs,  that  the  economic 
distress  of  the  rural  areas  is  going  to  continue.  Our  projections  indicate  a 
similar-  aggravation  . of  the  urban  poverty  problem,  ^ wi th  larger  and  more 
explosive  ghettos  to  demand  our  attention.  The^e  evaluations  of  future  pros- , 
pects  are  not  only  helpful  in  working  put  program  plans  for  the  immediate 

future,  but  they,  also  guard  against  theJcind'_of  unforeseen  developments  that 

can  wreck  any  government  program  that  gets  too  set  in  ® a « * 

Third,  we  have  had  to  recognize  the  fact  that,  although  EDA  (an©  AKA 
before  it)  is  the  ’ Federal  agency  primarily  corfeerned  with  stimulating 
economic  development,  a great  many  other  organizations  and  groups  contrib- 
ute to  tlie  process  of  economic  growth— local  development  ^o-up^  private 
•companifeSs  State  aha  local  governments,  banks~and  many  others.  .Economic 
development  is  a process  so  pervasive  and  all-encompassing  that  it  is  beyona 
the  edacities  hot  merely  of  EDA  but  of  all  government  agencies  ^ accom- 
- plish  alcne.  Recognizing  this,  we  in  EDA  have  cast  ourselves  in  «ie  r^  ^ 
catalyst;  helping  others  to  plan^  stimulating  them-  to  act,  Riding  them 
toward"  effective  methods;  providing  them  with  material _and  te^r.ical.  assist- 
ance where  it  can  increase  the.,  economic  growth  potential  of  the  . rea.  _ 
What  1 have  described  could  be  called  “coordination"  were  it  not  for  the 
fact  that  this  word  is  so  often  used  to  mean  a passive  kind  erf  ncml^se  oblige 
among  a group  of  organizatiohi  who  tacitly  agree  not^to  let  outsiders  know 
thj  extent  to  which  their  functions  overlap  and  their  objectives  are  at  cross- 
purposes.  I -would  emphasize,  instead,  the  acftve  kind^of  coordination  an^ 

. cooper  j\tion  that  clearly  assigns  functions  and  insists  upon  well-deniiea 

*^^'Fhiad^,* ' I would  like  to  mention  our  experiences  with  the  problem  of  size 
and  cbhtrol-’  How  small  can  an  economic  unit  J^_  before  it  is  too  sm^all  -o 
tackle  its  own  problems?  How  large  can  it  be  and  still  be  manageable . 

- At  this  point,  we  really  don't  know  for  sure,  but  a few  general  ideas  are 
becoming  appareht.  For  cne  thing,  we  find  that  in  many  .cases  a sin^e 
county  is  too  small  a^  unit- for  effective  economic  development  planing  and 
programing.  I don’t  m^h  to  say  that  the  county  organization  and  effort  are 

unnecissasv;  indeed,  the  local  organizal^r  n^j 

part  of"  an  effecti"ve  economic  developmen't  program.  But  th^  county  umt 

Cannot  fun-'«dn  effectively  alpha.  BeciUii  e its  economic  activities  are^  Ued  to 

those  of " ot  * ” "eas-— especially  : .adjacent  counties--^its  .ecopomic  f utwe 

will  be  detfc.  ned_by  htiw  well  'm'  these  areas  succeed/ in  .stimulating 
grovviih.  Join^  and  can  s^o^plish  for  several 

: couiitiM  what  ho  one  of  f(h‘sm  can'‘:<2a  for; itself.  ^ — '«r\  -i  ■ *.u^  iriro 

■ At^xl'ie  State  level,  similar  considerations  apply.  W^hile  the  States,  like 


an 
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the  counties,  do  not  automatically  nconstitute  econo^c  units,  they  represent 
political  decision-making  powers  that  must  be  involved  in  effective  econ^ic 
CTowth  programs.  In  some  problsih  areas,  such  as  air  and  water  pollution, 
isobinousthat  the  individual  State  has  limited  possibilities  for  solving  its 

**^hes^^rSlitie?*are  tak^^  into  account  explicitly  in  the  EB A legislation, 
which  provides  special  incentives  and  assistance_jtp_Jiecpnpm3c  development 
districts,”  which  are  locally  determined  groupings  of  counties  that  contain 

at  least  two  EDA-designated  counties  and  at  least  one  growth  center— an 

urbanized  area  whose  growth  potential  can  be  exploited  to  the  benefit  oi^tne 
entire  district.  The  States  must  approve  the  designation  of  appropriate 
economic  development  districts  wholly  or  partly  within  their  border  ^an^ 
recommend  an  economic  development  center  for  each  district.  At  a bi^er 
level  of  aggregation,  the  law  provides  for  regional  commission  modeled  after 
the  Appalachian  regi?mal  commission,  which  provide  planning 

and  c^rdination  fo^  economic  development  of  regions  including  parts  ox 

me  quickly  restate  these  four  ideas  gleaned , from  my  pwn  experience 

in  objectives.  A program  to  help  the  people  in 

distressed  areas  or  the  rural  poor  in  general  must  be  rated  by  how  many  of 

these  people  it  ultimately  helps.  ^ -4.  4.^  • 

(2)  Look  ahead.  Statistics  and  computers  offer  the  opportunity  to 
educated  guesses  about  the  future.  While  never  forgettmg  tha^  even  t^ 
best  projections  SiXe  'only  guesses,  we  must  insure  that  we  are  making  use  of 
all  the  facts  that  can  illuminate  our  problems.  ^ „„ 

C3)  Clearly  define  your  role.  Successful  economic  development- depends  on 
a wide  range' of  organizations  and  skills.  No  one  agency  can 
alone.  Getting  all  groups  agreed  upon_  objectives 

ends  is  much  more  important  than  the  amount  of  Federal  funds  in jectea 

?4)  Try  to^ocate  the  decision  making  •vsdf ere  ii^  can :he. done  nipst  effectively. 
Some  things  are  done  best  in  the  county,  sc^e  at 

on  up  to  the  Federal  Government.  We  must  learn  what  belongs  where.  . 

Before  closing,  I would  like  to  take  a few  minutes  to  mention  a ^eat  policy 
issue  which  will  be  decided  eventually  by  the  American  people  rather  th^  a 
few  government  officials  * concerned  • with  their  paiticulai2_  programs,  rns 
ouesti on  deserves  as  much  illumination  as  it  can  get  since  the  qual^y  . _ _ . 

in  the  America  of  the  future  will  depend  to  a great  extent£_on  how  it  is 

To  put  the  question  in  a few  words,  W^hat  kinds  of  communities  do  we 
want?  What  we  seem  to  be  getting,,  without  any  conscious  ^re  more 

supermetropolises  with  explosive  cores  and  sprawling  si^burhs,  along^witn 
^?>7;icy^vly  dying  small  towns  and  rural  areas.  Up  to  now,  we 

mu  this  trend,  probably  because  we  considered 

■ a3.'!iity  to  control.  And  the  truth,  is  that  there  are 

reasons  for  the  kinds  of  growth  we  have  experienced.  liko  the  hoom- 

- and-bust  cycles  of  the  past,  the  economics  of  location  can  he  altered  1.  we 
so  desire.  The  problem;  is  really  to  decide  what , we  want.  4.  wir^wSTiw 

Our  program— ??nd  some  other  Federal  programs,  too— seems  to 
toward  a middle  imsition  on  the  city  versus  rural  area^ 

an  approach  which  seeks  to  stimulate  growth  m viable  cities  of  moto 
size  ^thin  development  districts,  we  acknowledge  on  =the  one  kand^that^e 
cannot  create  job  opportunities  in  every  distresr  -d  county,- but  we  can  offe 
alternatives  to  the  long,  desperate  -trek_  to^tne  c’^bwded  . 

T am  sure*  the  choices  eventually  arrived  at  will  be  along  the  lines  sug 
gested  by  President  Johnson  in  his  message  to  the  Congress  on  area  and 
regional . economic  development : V - 

— . As  our  people  more-iullxlrealize  their;  human  potential,  we 

must  he  sure  that  the  economic  potential  in  all  areas  and, regions 

is-^also  realized.  Indeed,  in  order  to  he  fully  effectiv'^,  educa^n 

programs,  health  programs,  the  programs  of  the  War  on  Poverty, 

and  manY-Other  activittes  require  complementary  efforts  to  promote 

sound  economic  conditions  and  the  proper  physical  environn^nt._ 
cumstances  of  the  area  in  which  he  lives; 


STATEMENT  SUBMITTED  BY  GEORGE  H,  ESSER,  JR^  EXECUTIVE 
DIRECTOR^  THE  NORTH  CAROMNA  FUND 
There  is  a place  in  eastern  North  Carolina  called  Forks  in  the  Road.  It 
is  a rural  community.  The  poor  resident  of  Forks  in  the  Road  has  less  edu* 
cation»  a more  dilapidated  house»  poorer  health,  less  chance  of  becoming 
trained  or  employed,  less  chance  of  seeing  his  children  finish ' high  school,  is 
more  isolated,  and  has  fewer  assets  than  his  xarban  counterpart.  Further, 
there  is  a good  chance  that  he  lives  on -a  dirt  road  and  has  no  water  or  sewage 
other  than  a well  and^  an  outdoor  pri;vy.  Chances  are  he  doesn^t  know  of  all 
of  the  benefits  availi&hle  to  him  from  social  security,  the  county  extension 
service,  the  health  and  welfare  departments,  or  the  anti  poverty  program. 
If  he  has  heard  of  these,  he  is  inclined  to  think  they  are  for  somebody  else. 
Yet  he  wants  edvication  and  training  and  is  motivated  toward  improvement. 
It  may  be- hard  to  activate  this  motivation,  due  to  x>revioiis  disapxHiintments, 
but  it  is  there.  He  wants  for  himself  and  his  family  the  same  things  that 
you  and  I do — a decent  standard  of  living,  education,  and  a better,  life.  He 
does  not  expect  that  he.  will  get  these  things,  but-  he  expects  that  his  children 
will,  for  he  believes  in  the  American  dream. 

The  poor  in  rural  America  are  getting  neither  a proper  nor  a proportionate 
share  of  our  national  resources  or  concern.  Yet  one-half  our  poor  live  in  rural 
America  where  we  continue  to  stockpile  poverty  in  the  midst  of  plenty.  The 
primary  reason  that  we  do  so  is  that  this  nation  has  no  policy  or  strategy 
for  rural  areas.  Our  attention  has  been  focused  on  crops,  not  people. 

The  North  Carolina  Fund  le  concerned  about  rural  America.  We  hope  our 
experience  can  contribute- to  the  Commission's  search  for  policies  and  pro- 
grams to  help  people  who  live  in  these  areas. 

. The  North  Carolina  Fuijrsd  ts  a 5-year  demonstration  project,  initiated  by 
then  Governor  Terry  Sanfo_yd  and' other  leaders  in  1963  and  funded  by 
National  and-  State  foundit’i,ions.  Our- experience;  includes  support  of  com- 
munity action  programs  in  both  rural  and  urban  areas  across  North 
Caroliiia,  experimental  and  demonstration  projects  in  manpower  develop- 
ment and  mobility,  low  income  housing,  a t (massive)  socioeconomic  survey, 
ah  analysis  in  d^^^pth  of  the  community  action  process,  experimental  training 
-programs,  program  planning,  and;  analyses  of  the  social,  economic,  and  legal 
systems  which'tend- to  perpetuate  poverty.  ' 

Rural  America  must  have  our  direct  and  immediate  attention,  and  a much 
greater  : share  of  our  resources,-,  if  we  are  to  fulfill  the  goa^s  of  a great 
society.  In urban  areas  we  are  eyerywhcire  confronted  with  the  visibility 
of  the  problems  ;bf  the  poor.  ^The  urban  poor  are  lotting  us  know  that  they 
do  not  accept  a second-class  citizenship  as  their  birthright. 

. Do  not  let  US' be  deceived.  The  urban  poor  were  once  the  rural  poor.  The 
conditions  which  produced  a "Watts'  are  present  in  an  even  greater,  degree 
in  many  of  our  rural  areas.  Isolation,  poor  communication,  and  poor  trans- 
portation thus  far  have  discouraged  a dramatic  response.  But  unless  we 
meet  the  needs  of  the  rural  poor  where  they  are,  we  are  helping  build  new 
generations  of  faceless  Americans  to  be  sucked  into  urban  slums  that  breed 
despair  more  than  hope.  _ i 

An  essential  .step  a'  realistic  approach  to  solving  rural  problems,  is  to 
stop  thinking  entirely  in  •*'erms  of  moving  people.  i 

The -experience  of  the  North  Carolina  Fund  (for  example,  through  its 
Mobility  programs)  shows  that  although  -some  rural  people  will  move  to 
find  new  jobs  and  better  life,  this  never  will  be  true  for  all.  Our  feeling  is 
that  attention  must  be  griven  equally  to  those  who  wish  j:o  move,  and  those 
who  choo.se  to  remain  in  rural  areas.  In  other  words  there  must  be  a viable 
alternative  to  migration ' toward  ’urban  centers.  We  have  attacked  urban- 
problems  and  neglected  rural  problems  as  if  we  thought  rural  areas  were 
to  be  entirely  deserted  tomorrow.  - ^ | ~ 

If  such  an  .idea  has  been  a mental  block  preventing  us  from  using  our  best 
energies  and  full  resources  to  solve  . urgent  rural  problems,  let  us  discard 
the  idea.  It  doesn’t  hold  water.  Th©  number  of  people  who  live  in  rural 
United  States  is  holding  steady,  though  the  percentage  is]  declining.  We  must- 

help„them,  where. ; they-,  are,  ^and  now,  f . 

1 assume  that  the  Commission  has  available  relevant^  statistics  on  rural 
poverty.  I shall  not  attempt  to  restate  them,  although  il  will  cite  relevant 
North  Carolina  statirtics  as  I proceed.  My  concern  today  is  .with  certain 
specific  problems  and  recommendations  to  meet  those  problems.  Even  so,  I 
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shall  not  cover  everything.  The  needs  of  rural  America  are  too  great  to  hope 
tf>  refer  to  them  all  in  half  an  hour. 

My  recommendations  arc  made  within  the  framework  of  two  major  assump- 
tions- First,  we  must  have  a vastly  increased  investmei»fc  national  resources 
in  our  rural  areas,  both  in  terms  of  meetin;K‘  needs  of  the  poor  and  of 
economic  development. 

Therefore  I suggest:^  , - _ . 

1.  A system  of  subsidized,  rural  transpor;t;at?»'n. 

2-  A planned  and  orderly  development  of  rural  service,  information,  health 
and  education  centers.  j ... 

3.  how  cost,  subsidized,  individual-unit  housing  which  is  both  readxiy 
expandable  and  movable. 

4.  A stepped-up  program  of  prevocational  training,  literacy,^  and  skill 
training  using  all  of  the  latest  techniques.  Such  an  effort  should  include  job 
development  and  on-the-job  training,  and  should  be  based  on  a government- 

industry  cooperative  plan. 

6.  The  relative  lack  of  wealth  of  a State  and  region  should  be  a factor  in 
the  location  of  Government  facilities. 

6-  Some  form  of  a guaranteed  annual  income  or  standby  public  employment 
should  be  provided  for  those  who  are  being  automated  off  the  r^rm  or  who 
are  unemployable  due  to  illiteracy  or  lack  of  skills. 

7.  Special  measures  and  increased  investment  of  funds  are  needed  to  raise 
the  standard  and  performance,  of  • rural  schools  and  school  systems. 

8-  A special  commission  should  be  appointed  to  study: 

<1)  The  problems  of  the  small  jfarmer. 

(2)  The  legal  status  of  the  tenant,  sharecropper,  etcr-;- — _ 

(3)  A progrram  of  verying  levels  of  support  for  crops  to  insure_adequate 

income  for  the  small  farmer  and  to  insure  the  ability  of  all  farmers  to  pay 
a minimum  wei^e.  / ' — 

9.  Continuation  and  expansion  of  current  efforts  to  encourage  new  eco- 
nomic development  (and  jobs)  our  rural  areas. 

My  second  major  - assumption  concerns  pur  attitudes  toward  the  rural 
poor.  are  producing  second  and  third  generations  of  citizens  who  have 

'been  robbed'^f" every  vestige  of  human  dignity  and  self-respect  by  our'all- 
peryading  conviction  that  our  va,lues  are  better  than  theirs,  and  that  in  order 
to  improve  their  lot  they  must  live  better — as  we  do— and  that  we-  will  show 
them  how.  Nothing  shows  this  more  clearly  than  the  ^stubborn  resistance  of 
our  agencies  and  institutions  to  involve  and  listen  to  the  poor  as  we  try  to 
meet  their  needs.  The  greatest  bingle  contribution  of 'the  Elconomic^  Oppor- 
tunity Act  may  well  be  the:  dramatic  revelation  of  this  failure  on  our  part- 
My  recommendations  here  are:  _ - , 

' 1.-  A much  greater  emphasis  on  development  of  leadership  and  partic?.pa- 
tion  by  the  rural  poor  through  such  progprams  as  neighborhood  organizations, 
community  corporations,  and  incentive  ^ants,  and.  special  training  for  county 
agente  and  extension  service  workers  in  leadership  and  community  develop- 
ment and  communicating  with  the  poor.  o 

2.  The  "development  of  programs  for  the  orientation  and  tri-'—ing  of  CAP 
boards  and  professional  workers' who  deal  with  the  poor,  to  help  ttiem  under- 
stand and  better  communicate  with  the  poor. 

3,  ISqual  opportunities  for  all  rural  citizens  and  the  elimination  of  disr 
crimination  in  all  federally  supported  agencies  and  prograVns. 

Thansportation,  Service  Centers,  AND  OuTBEAc^x 

Tha' Fund’s  Manpower  and  Mobility  demonstration  programs  have  con- 
vinced us  that  transportation  for.  the  rural  poor  is  a major  problem.  The 
Manpower  project  involves  door-to-dqor.  outreach  in  selected  target  areas 
to  move  former  tenant  farmers  into  training  and,  eventually,  ' new  jobs. 
Fieldworkers  determine;  eligibility  ; of /the  prospect,,  inform  him  of  training 
opportunities,  and  arrange,  contact  with  job  counselors  who  then  follow 
through  on  feasible  training  opportunities.  The  Mobility  project  also  employs 
fieldworkers  to  recruit  unemployed  and  disadvantaged  pexaons  from  areas  of 
unemployment.:'and  ? help  match,  ti.em  with  jobs  in  -areas  of  the  State  where 
a tight  labor  market  existsi  ' r'-'  , ' 

Phase  : 1'  of  oUr  - Manpower  program  operated  in  - six  predominantly  rural 
counties,  with  a jReld  staff/  of  22.  (The  total  number  of  program  participants 
iii  this,  phase  was  2,531.)  In  this  period,  our  field  staff  transported  program 
participants  or  interviewees  a total  of  1 ,338  recorded  tir"'  es.  In  one  are  a all 
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Manpower  projgram-^articipants  lived  betiveeix  7 and  35  miles  from  the  town 
in  which  the  office  is  located.  Even  when  classes  were  set  up  in  a location 
13^  miles  from  this  town,  transportation  problems  were  not  solved. 

This  particular  program  also  arrange  nn-the-job  training  ibr  hard-core 
has  been  easier  to  locate  jobs%nd  on-the-job  training  opportunities 
than  it  nss  been  to  arrange  for  transportation.  In  nuirrbers  of  cas&%  trainees 
have  had  to  leave  eithe*^  jobs  or  training  because  of  their  inability  to  find 
daily  transportation.  In  c-ne  instance,  an  employer  called  the  Manpower  office 
.to  report  that'  a certain  trainee  had  not  shown  up  for  work.  Later  on,  the 
employer  called  back  to  say  the  trainee  had  come  in — having  walked  26  miles 
in  order  not  to  miss  work.  In  another  case,  a young  woman  was  placed,  in 
OJT  in  a town  1 "•"iles  from  her  residence.  The  only  mode  of  transportation 
besides  private  . ?;;’';ance  was  the  Trailway  bus  system,  which  ran  at  'n 

hour  not  suited  tc  ’imployer's  requirements,  .^ven  after  reaching  the  city, 
the  subject  could  obtain  commercial  transportation  that  would  place  her 
any  closer  than  2 miles  from  her  job.  It  was  discovered  later  that  the  young 
^ woman  had  obtained  private  transport£.tion  ai  a total  cost  of  $-18  v;-eekly, 
which,  when  subtracted  from  her  $39.21  weekly  wage,  left  $21.31  as  her  tjoke- 
home  pay.  In’  still  another  case,  a Manpower  fieldworker  got  tip  daily  at  5 
a.m  it:-;  ttansport  a trainee  to  his  place  of  employment-  SO  mile^  away.  Tht- 
helo worker  did  this  for  a period  of  several  weeks  until  the  trainee  could  be 
-jrelocated  to  the  town  of  his  employment. 

These  are  not  isolated  cases._  Neither  is -relocation  to  the  town  where  the 
training  center  or  employment  is  located  a satisfactory  answer.  Furthermore, 
the  poor  have  equal  difficulty  in  reaching  health  and  welfare-  agencies,  hos- 
pitals, and  food  distribution  centers.  *Pieldworkers  in  both  programs  have 
spent  much  time  in  helping  participants  of  the  programs  secure  transporta- 
tion to  these?  "vital  services.  And  the  experience  of  these  two  prc;E^,yams  is 
reinforced  by  the -growing  experience  of . community  action  liirenciep' serving 
rural  areas  in  North  Carolina.  ' 

!y  The  recommendations  which  come  from  this  experience,  and  fror»f.  our 
socioeconomic  survey  of  oyer  13,000  low  income  families,  are: 

’ 1.  Creation  of  a subsidized  transportation  system  or  systems  that  couid 

serve  the  needs  of  isolated  rural  residents. 

2.  The  planned  and  orderly  de''/elopment  of  rural  service  renters  with  either 
mobile  units!  or  outreach  posts  or  both,  and  ficldworkers  T . • purposes  of  out- 
reach from  all  units.  Such  centers  should  offer:  coorditv/  . health,  welfare, 
housing,  education,  and  trairiing-,  services,  piua  programs  ^^uch  as  day  care 
and  recreation  to  be  set  up  and  directed  by  the  ruralVv^r  themselves. 

These  low  income  residents  also  shoiald  form  the  nucleus  rf  *tie  policy-making 
mechanism  of  the  centers.  In  addition,  these  units  would  serve  as  information' 
centers.  The  i problems  of  reaching  and  hearing  the  rural  poor  have  been 
underestimated.  Our  survey  shows  that  one  of  the  things  the  poor  want  most 
IS  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  plans  to  help  themselves. 

_ 3.'  Federal  1 standards  for,  or  Federal  administration  of,  the  surplus  food 
I distribution  program.  All  too  often  the  county  I governments  of  the  poorest 
i counties  do  not  or  cannot  take  advantage  of  this'  program,  or  they  limit  food 
distribution  in  ways  which  adversely  affect  the  poor  <\?.g.,  offering  food  for 
just  part  of  a year).  The  Federal  Government  must  undertake  to  sec  that 
all  who  qualify  have  access  to  surplus,  fcod  or  food  stamps. 

Housing 

How  can  we  improve  the  quality  of  life  of  a family  of  10  who  live  in  a 
two-room  house  lined  with  newspaper,  and  heated  by  a trash  burner?  Will 
education  or  skill  trainingr  help  the  head-^of  this  household  when  his  rest  is  so 
poor  that  he  finds  it  difficult  tc>  work  a full  day  witiiout. becoming  overly  tired? 

Will  the  childre.1  from  that  house.  Which  lacko  net-  only  every  convenience 
but  almost  every  necessity,  have  the  physical  and  mental  health  necessary  to 
compete  even  in  th^^most  mo derrT  schools? 

What  about  housing-^have  w;e  neglected  rural  housing  because . of  its  low 
visibility?  Two  of  the  six  predominantly  rural  counties  covered  by  the  Fund’s 
Manpower  progr£:m  have  over  60  percent  substandard  housing.  have 

between.  50  and  60  percent,  one  has  between  40  and  60  percent,  and/only 
one  of  the  six  counties  has  less  than  40  percent  of  the  total  housing  units  of 
the  county  listed  as  unsound  or  lacking  adequate  plumbing  facilities.  These 
were  the  conditions  in  1960  as  reported  in  “Dimensions  of  Poverty  in  North" 
Carolina,”  a Ncrth,  Carolina  Fund  publication.  This  report  tells  us  that  only 
24  counties  of , the  100  in  predominantly  rural  North  Carolina  had  less  than 


4^  percent  unsound  hounding;.  In  the  State  as  a whole,  56  percc^ht  of  ^’he  persons 
ilvisg  in  rural  areas'  occupy  substandard  housingr.  In  rural  eastern  S^ertic 
County,  55  percent  of  those  interviewed  had  no  running  water.  Programs  to 
help  low  inc^f^^e  rural  people  get  better  housing  are  almost  nonexistent. 

What  are  ^ome  solutions?  Wc  must  have  low  coat,  scattered — -not  concen-- 
trated-— housing.  The  housing  must  be  scattered  in  order  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  people  where  they  s-re  now.  The  unit  must  be  basically  movableTWe 
should  utilize  technological  developments  to  cre£ite  a movable  dwelling  to 
^cet^  changing  needs  and  respond  to  changing  opportunities,  Families  must 
be  given  a choice  and  flexibility,  so  that  they  may  move  where  opportunity 
is  greatest  and  not  be  tied  to  a given  location.  The  housing  should  be  ex- 
pandable in  order  to  meet  the  changing  needs  of  the  rural  family.  The  units 
must  have  individual  sewer  and  water  systems  as  chances  are  there  will  be 
no  municipal  systems  to  which  to  connect.  The  unats  should  be  of  such  design, 
construction,  and  materials'  as  to  require  minimum  inputs  of  time  and  money 
for  upk^p.  Accessibility  to  units  by  car  is  necessary  so  that  all  members  of 
tha  family  may  be  able  to  get  to  places  of  employment,  schools,  training 
centers,  etc- 

Bccauti>t^  rural  incomes  are  f?o  low  at  all  levels,  and  because  they  are  not 
likely  to  rise_  uignificantly  in  the  near  f utare,  £^ome  form  of  subsidy  is  abso- 
lijtaly  essential  to  provid**.  the  rural  dweller  with  safe,  decent,  sanitary 
house.  Three-quarters  or  more  of  current  North  Ca..  jlina  rural  dwellers  do 
not  have  the  cash  income  to  make  monthly  payincnts  on  even  a S5,000  unit 
and  probably  less  than  10  percent  ihave  sufficient  Eiavingrs  to  make  the  down- 
payikient  to  purchase  a house.  The  traditional  financing  barriers  to  rural 
housing  would  be  an  additional  factor  to  contend  with.  Rural  families  will 
not  be  able  to  acquire  mortgage  loans  without  a subsidy  in  most  cases.  If 
direct  or  indirect  ^payments  ar-c  required  for  services  such  as  utilities  and 
roads,  subsidies  will  have  to  cover  such  ccsts. 

An  impros'-ed  living  environment  will  contribute  to  and  help  sustain  the 
social  and  economic  development  of  many  families,  and  make  mo'»*e  tolerable 
tht  remaining  yeara^  of  older,  people,  and  of  ot*\er  rural  dwellers  ,vho  cannot 
or  will  not  leave  areas.  But  the  long-run  answer  is  a level  of  social  and 

economic  developrnent  which  will  make  it  feasible  for  the  rural  dweller  to 
the  rural  area  if  he  so  chooses  and  to  support  himself  and  his  family 
-in  that  afea.  . ...--- - ‘ ,/ 

I would  suggeti,  the  ;^unployment  of  fleldworkers  to  explain  such  housing 
p^gran»,  help  p'eople  fi!a  out  applications  and  in  general  reach  out  to  people 
where  they  are.  The  people  who  need  the  housing  worst  the  hardest 
to  reach  and  have  the  most  difficult 'problems,  4 

In  the  meantime,  existing  programs  should  motivas  vv  income  rural 
people  to  seek  better  housing  and  institute  more  programs,  such  as  the  quietly 
successful  self-help  housing  project  in  Macon  County,  N.C.  A mortgage  in- 
surance program  could  be  established,  speciflcally  aimed  at  low  income  rural 
people;  and  certainly  the  rigid  regulations  of  the  Federal  Housing  Adminf.s- 
tration  and  the  Veterans*  Administration  must  be  made  more  flexible  so  that 
these  programs  effectively  serve  the  people.  « * •'" 

Manpower  AND  Economic  DETrEa/OPMBNT  - 

There^  must  be  vigorous  efforts  to  stimulate  much-needed  economic  and  man- 
power development  in  rural  areas,  including  increased  investment  of  time, 
planning,  money,  and  leadership.  The  educational  and  skill  levels  of  the  rural 
poor  IS  such  that  they  cannot  successfully  compete  for  jobs  .in  today’s  labc-r 
market  -ven- where  jobs  are  available. 

In  ad  . ion  to  remedies  such  as  increasing  MDTA  slots  for  rural^  residents 
(now  fa  below  the  slots  available  for  urban  residents)  and  enlarging  and 
oxtendi*  adult  ^educational  programs, . I have  two  suggestions  which  could 

be  implemented' in  order  to  begin  a “radical  renewal.”  ' ^ 

1.  The  formation  of  a nationaf  faonprofit  corporation  composed  of  top 
leaders  from  industry,  government,  civil  rights  groups,  labor,  foundations, 
education,  and  organizations  of. the  poor  themselves.  The  corporation  would: 
encourage  the  location  of  indvwtry  in  rural  “areas;  evaluate  and  demonstrate 
the  latest  hardware  and  techniques  in  programed  learning  for  purposes  of 
upgrading  low-skilled  workers  and  training  illiterates;  research  and  demon- 
strate computer  techniques  as  applied  to  matching  jobs  with  skills ; assemble, 
interpret,  and  release  data  and  experience  of  the  Job  Corps  camps  and  the 
armed' services  in  solving  training  and  education  problems;  maintain  for 


States  and  comm^lties  a file  ■>*  of 

iS?  wecialWes  and  experience,  ^ Ftoaji^ 

a.vailal>l^#  insofaJ^  pcssiWet  field  ^ --P  ^^rn-iTicla.tioiis,  government,  and 

™SSaSoS  « ^tber  at  ^owth  pomte.  a 'Ssadvantage,  It  is 

Iton.  WhUe  rSal  =<>’“i?»davetoom7nt  S^rfld^annot  teke  place  without  a 
Siajl^’w^’i^t.S^nt  ^ Nato^  and  State  leadership  and  i iisources. 

meSre  of  no^ntial  beneftt  « jhe 

at^y^s  tte  guaranteed  t^'nimum  income.  I to  ^ a lower 

this  approach,  altiiough  1 J?  niicead  lower  costs  of  living- 

Staimuro  income  in  the  Sou*  bas^  on  ^u^d  ^jO^^  , t that  the 

T>lans  should  he  exaxmued  for  a builv-iu  4.v«4-  « minimUTn  standard  of 'liv^^ST 

lo“tt  ta  already,  poor.  I otW^a^  o^^  7‘*S  *n 

is  BO  innch  leM  in  the  ^^t  - survey  to  determine  wither  food  costa  , 

presently  conductmgr  ® +v.««  ot^hcr  uarta  of  the  nation. 

I must  say  ^ *eel  t^^st’approach  here  is  to 

Hrt  s4vd5S  *“s^P*  “tt  of ®Sca!  fundf'prevents  these  s^terM 

1.  Salary  nalaJ^  »»  equal  only,^ 

fh^bs^Bt^lSFa^lS  mfre“tro4e^^^^^  ti^an  a%ess.  Needed:  Federal  subsidies 
for  sslaries  in  P"“t-,  .rural  - -.  the  same  as  Ms  or  her  urban 

*"%h“i?e“f5ret  ha“l  as 

a Student  in  a rural  community  nas  tne  sa«  ^ 

our  city-bom  youngsters-  - AnVif^«o.Vi  many  States  have  compulsory  ar- 

S.  Compulsory  €tt^ndaru^.  laws  ^re  not  enforced  in 

tendance  laws  ^Joit  avaU^  Hire  the  necessary  persont^,  and 

<a)  because  funds  are  nqt  avauame  support  the  farmer  and  not 

/l»\  because,  m many  caseSt  * _ of  ueaVc  labor  needs.  _ 

to  ^enforce  mandatory  the  teacher  and  parent 

dis1;uSSg  ?Re‘&^Ss 

tL  schooihus  .eaves 
in  competition  wi^ 

S%^Sg"ireS5Sing y5»"abiw“  to 

Food— We?m»s?^rit^;5“Sih  balanced  diet. 

•STbp  tenant  Fa«m^  Shahsc^^  iarmer.  share- 

croppS*  a“/  sS®  to”me?  ?n  the  sSlth.  These  problems  .fall  into  a rather 
■ ®*clrisu^“^rS  f or  1960  show  that  30  percent  of  North  Carolina's  farmers 
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were  then  tenants*  but -were  operating  on  only  19  percent  of  total  farm  acreage. 

The  Fund's  statevsade  stratified  sample  (part''of.  a larger  survey)  found 
49  percent  of  the  t^ants  in tej.* viewed  were,  operating  on  19  acres  of  land 
or  less  (30  percent  were  on  from  1 to  9 acres). 

Sharecroppers  and<  tenants*  particularly  JN'egroes*  are  effectively  excluded* 
for  the  most  part,  from  local  farm  elections.  For  example,  ASC  committees 
are  extremely  important  and  make  major  decisions  affecting  all  farmers. 

It  is  common  knowledge  that  the  law  concerning  real  property  in  general 
and  the  landlord-tenant  relationship  has  come  down  from  feudal  timesy  and 
during  the  last  200  years  the  tenancy  laws  have  remained  more  or  less  static. 
In  fact  there  has  probably  been  less  development  here  than  in  any  other  im- 
portant field  of  our  jurisprudence. 

In  naany  instances  the  agTeament_between,  the  tenant  and  the  landowner 
is  oral.  The  result  of  this  is  that  there  are  often  misunderstandings  concern- 
ing the  ccntract.  A written  contract  or  some  standard  form  of  lease  should 
be  requiiV^v  _ • 

I urge  creation  of  a high-level  commission  which  would  look  into  the 
status  of  thv  .marginal  tenant  farmer  antd  sharecropper.  I suggest  a progrram 
to  inform  low  income  independent  farmers  and  tenant  farmers  of  their  rights 
in  elections  that  affect  their  livelihood. 

The  tenant  farmer,  sharecropper,  and  small  farmer  must  get  a decent 
income.  All  sitriUU  farmers  cannot  be  rehabilitated  and  moved  into  industrial 
jobs  which' pay  good  wages.  So  we- must  find  an  answer  for  those  who  must 
renoain  on  small  farms  and  look  to  that  income  for  their  support.  If  the 
problem  is  in  the.  support  system,  then  the  support  system  must  be  changed. 
At  any  rate,  something  mus^be  done  to  enable  the  tenant,  marginal  farmer, 
sharecropper,  ar.d  their  famiIies~to  enjoy  a dec3nt  standard  of  li'ving. 

The  Pbobijem  of  XiEaderc.^  rp 


Every  problem  gives  birth  to  another.  As  more  and  more  families  are 
forced  off  the  land,  it  is  the  young  and  the  better  educated  who  move  away 
in  ever-increasing  numbers,  for  they  have  no  viable  alternative.  The  older, 
the  less  .well  educated,  and  the  poorer  remain.  In  looking  at'£p^ss  statistics 
from  the  1960  census,  we  find  that  North  Carolina  rural  ai'eas  have  a higher 
percentage  of  their  population  below  age  19  than  the  urban  areas.  However, 
between  ages  20  and  64  in  grroupings  of  5 years,  every  rural  grouping  repre- 
sents a lower  percentage  of  the  total  rural  population  than  the  corresponding 
groupings  in  the  urban  areas.  The  comparisions  don't  lev^  off,  or  become 
equal  in  terms* of  percentages,  of  the  total  population  until  age  groups  66  to 
69  and, above  are  reached.  Senator  Gaylord  Nelson,  in  a speech  to  the  National 
Association  for  Community  Development  Rural  Poverty  Conference  2 weeks 
ago,  said  th&t  approximately  ffO  i>>wrcent  of  the  young  people  ag:e  20  to ' 24 
move  away  from  rural  areas.  Our  fieldworkers  and  other  observers  report 
that  many  high  school  graduates*  particularly  Negroes,  head  north  within 
weeks  of  graduation. 

What  these  figures  mean,  and  our  experience  shows,  is  that  leadership,  or 
the  lack  of  it,  is  a crucial  rural  problem.  It  is  said  of  some  rural  counties 
“Everybody  who  “had  any  get  up  and  go,  got  up  and  went."  How  are  we  to 
solve  this  problem? 


Training  Programs 

A Federal  administrator  responsible  for  significant  rural  progrrams  has 
said,  and  I quote,  “Fedev— * agencies  cannot  impose  their  progirams  on  the 
rural  people  or  f;he  local  communities.  The  rural  people  must  (1)  learn  about 
the  program,  (2)  decide  locally  how  they  can  make  use  of  it,  and  (3)  suhtnit 
titi  €vpjiLiccLtxo7t  in  a,  form  that  can  be  considered  by  the  apcncy.**  [emphasis 
mine.]  , Who  in  the  hard-core  poor  rural  community  is  going  to  do  this?  I 
once  heard  of  a county  agent,  desperate  to  help  his  county,  but  equally 
desperate  to  his  hands  oa  even  an  app/tcation  needed  to  apply  for 

a certain  -Federal  program.  There  is  no  guarantee  that’  if  the  agent  got  the 
blank  he  could,  have  produced  something "'in  a form  which  could  be  considered 
hy’ the  agency.’*  A kno-wledge  of  “govemmentese"  does  not  spring  full  blown 
from  the  head  of  the  average  citizen. 

Let’s  look  a^ain  at  the  county  agent.  Although  iiiany  of  the  county  agents 
tend  to  deal  with  the  middle  income  or  business  farmer  and  are  pushed  to  do 
so  by  their  State  agricultural  extension  offices,  there  are  certainly  a number 
who  are  concerned  about  the  total  county  community  in  which  they  live. 
Unfortunately,  no  matter  how  concerned  the  agent  may  be,  he  does  not  have 
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the  information  at  his  disposal  nor  the  training,  the_  ofRce__staff,  to  _m.eet 

-- - the  :-needs!!.''which  he  sees.  What " about  grants  for  innovative  trainmg 
programs  for  ’ the  county  agent?  Such  programs  would  explore  techniques 
■ to  help  the  agent  ( 1 ) ■ develop  the  total  rural  community,  with  exnpb asis  on 

leadership  training,  reaching  the  poor,  -and  communicating  wi^ : the  poor; 

(2)  , deal  with  conflict  sittiations,  for  certainly  changing  established  agencies 
and  r!;mmunity  patterns  does  not  cbme  easily-;  (3)'  explain,  list  an interpret  _ 
existing;-Federal  and  State  programs  aimed  at  the  rural  poor.; ; (4)  id^^ 
sources  of  information  and.  techrAical  help.,  I am  suggesting  the.  county  agent 
because  Ae  is  there,  he  knows  the  county  and  many  of  its  people,  he  knows. the 
courthouse  'and  'agencies.  \A7td  tee  Adbe  to  staTt^  where  \ toe  ctTe.  ; 

Such  an  effort  should  certainly  take  into  consideration  ways  and  means  to 
‘ reach  the  agricultural-^ establishment-rr-land  ::grant_  colleges  vand  State . exten- 
sion seryices-r--and  to  urge  ^ to  evaluate  present  efforts  and  _d^ 

' training'  techniques  and  approaches  ah.d  broader  concerns.  ■.  Some  of- them 
' ■ ■ have  developed^  such  hew  ■ approaches.  More;  are-  i'eluctant  to  mova^  ahead  for 
fear  their'  existing,  j largely  middle-class  clientele  would^  not  understand.  A 
many,  extehsibn  leaders  will  confess' both  .their  ihability ; to^'xeach  the  poor 
and  their  doubt  that  the  poor  can  help  theihselyes.'  ^ . , 

I must  call  ^your  attention  to  an  . aspect ' of  the  out-hiigrati on  mentioned 
above  Which,  as  far  as  I ' know,  has  not  been  reckoned  with  at  all;  This  is  the 
fact  that  ihahy  of  those  who  leave  for  northern  ux'ban  areas  are  parents,  and 
- they  leave  their  children  behind.  When  M passed- a law  requiring 

tuition  < pa^hhents  Toh  children^  w parents-Ihad  left  the  State ' (1965 ) , v it 

was  estimated  that'  there  were  7»000  such  children  in  , that,:  State,  approxi- 
mately ''86  -percent " of  them  N bgro.  The  ; Sojuth  ; Carblina  State  .Board  of 

Education  has  unverified  data  from  about  ■fiye''^^unties,  and  this  -data  indi- 
cate that  these  five  counties  have:  a/ faii^y  large , number  of  V children  in.  t^ 
situation.  North  Carolina  school  peb  _fieldwqrkerls  who 

have  worked  • in'  poor.-  rural  counties  both  ih  ; the  east  and  the  west-.:  report  ; 
the  problem  does  ex  in  North  CarolinaV  So  we  haye  added  to  all  ' of  .the  other 
rural  problems  fh  been  imentioned  a large  ^group;  of  tempora^^ 

permanently  . abandoned:! .children,  living  wth  relatives  and  fn 
whom  do  riot  have  the-r^^^^  to  care  for ^theiri.!  Many-live  in^l^ 

counties  which  are  >the  least!  likely  to  be  able"  t give  them  the  educationi^^  help, 
guidance,  arid  health-care  which  cthesr  ri  we  must  begin  af  once 

; .to;;  investigate  t^j  dimensibris  ioJ^hiri  partii^ 

^berctwe  Conirnut^^y  Corporal  - v ' 

: '.:Hbw;,is  iridigeribus  ’ leadership  ' to  ' b ; ; 

. Leadership  has  to  do'  and .' how  a mari  thinks  of^ himself. 

; The  niari  who  ;has"'  beeri!^  isolated  and  depr^ 

' "plish  sbriiethirigiitb  db  VaVjob  well,:  tb^  w^ 

if  he‘‘dbesri?t  expect'to  attairi  these  things.;  The  Fund’s  survey  statistics  tend 
to  demolish  : the  iriyth  of  the  lazy,  happy  farm  the'  homogeneous  rural 

cbmiriuriity;'  A Fund  experiment  ;iri  the  mbuntains  bf  North  Carolina  is  trying 
to  help^rebuild  a sense  of  coriuriunity  in  au  isolated  rurat  section.  ; T prb- 

^ grarii  is  called  the  incentive  grant  prbgrarii.  Organized  iridi^ribus  g^ 

awarded-^siriali  grarits,  :nbue  oyer  $1,000,  for*  projects  of  their  owii  'desi^. 

I.  These  include  helping  to:  build  or  improve  community  centersiv 
" cbiririiuriity'.w.ater.f projects^  developing  , trash;  dumps,  ■ andr;  helping  , to,  develop 

' sriiall,,  local  industries;  The  eriiphasis^h^ 
arid':!wel;have;!'.seeri;  people  -whOrj^w 

■ plan,  work,  . arid  tuhe'  riew.  hbpe.  - • ;;; ..-t-.;  :■! >;,?  - ■; 

: .-Another “'typ  Kwhich  •develops  . leadership  at  the  same  . time  it 

Suchr 

a ^project,!  is  -being  • carried^put;  in  Macbri  ^ i iriountairis-  pT^^ 

• Carblina.'! 'Thisiicooperatiye;::  produces  - trelli^^  ; iapples- 

Last.ye'^^  ritiade  a rprofit^of;  $287 ,000*:  arid,  employed  38- p 

; percerit^f  \the;;riw 
• ; Kaveri*®®h  ^^^terriiine^ 

building^ ( bbtairi|pd\frorii;Cthe^CQurity;-;fbr5  $;L!  per 
salary  :;f or  ff he  ^ifirst'jyearo  'Aripther  ririiajbrSi^ 

; was^ljaihppkup'^with^a^jma 

has' h'eeri 'a^bharig^^^  attitude  tandt  riipO  bf  ivthe  i low^^^  iricoriie " people^ 


who  are  a part  of  this  venture,  as  there  has  been  in  all  members,  of  the 
. . -community  who  participated  in  the  project.  " ^ ' 

Another  successfifl  Macon  Gpunty  'project  is  self-help  housing.^  All  self-help 
..^participants  are  experiehcihg’  increased  self-esteem ; have  been  introduced  to 
! supportive  agrenciesuand  personnel ; have  been  trained  in  house  framing, 

I wiring,  plumbing,  and  heating ; and  Tiave  learned  something ' about  how  to 
^m&Jfiipulate  the  bureaucratic  maze.  ^ 5 - “ ' ^ 

None  of  these  ideas-  is-  particularly^  new.  Financial,. help  for  them  is  . avail- 
^ able  in  ^me  "measure.  But -I  few  of  them  are  :^ing  to  help  the.  rural  poor  in 
i any  significant  way  if  ^the  eff  orts ' of  United  States  Departnient  of  A 
: agencies j and  other  agencies,  are  hot  v stepped  up.  ■ J A suc^ssf ub  cooperative 
involving  the'' poor  requires  much  rhore  technical  assistance  than  - is  now  avail- 
able, and  Irecohrimend  vastly  increased  vfuhds  : for  . 'such  technical  assistance 
throhgh'  bhe  : Fariners^  H . Adniiriistration  and  other  [ agencies  reaching^  the 

rural- 

I,  a^oj'suggest.  more  [funds  .-through  the  .Office. ; of ',Ec6n^^  to 

encourage  -the . development  of  Affective  ineighbor^  ■ organizations 
^areas,  composed ' of  ; ahdr>administer.ed  by^^^^^^  only  jshouldfassistan 

be  prc^vided  - through  J cbmihuhity  action ' Organizations,^  ^ 

hood  orjgariizatibhsrmature;  and  Adopt ‘specific- ;pTO  should 

experimentt;.with;  seed  -'grants  Ap  *P  ’ pPhmit  Ahem  ' tp  ^ 

nonprofit  brganizatibhs,' to  hire  smaUVsttiffs,  ! to  provide  training.f^ 
bership.Arbund  Abmmunityitf  issues  and  problems^  to  help  adminisfer.  C perhaps 
underT.cphtract  Ahbm  A^^pAA^or  ;Acal  - goyerriment).  - local;  seiAipes,  : and  to;  e^ 
courage  . maximum;  use  ; or  all  Available'  resources 

I . Abubt  ■ that,  w^^^^  begun"’ to  (unbover  > the;'  p in  which  'the  ; pppr 

can , he brought  into  Aheimainstream  of ; the  'community  t^  simple-  adap- 

tations of  techniques  formerly  reserved  for  the  middle  class  alone. 


Middle-Ciass  Attitudes  Toward  the  Poor  , "T  A,;  r':-‘  ; 

, I thihkfthbV;]pbbblem';which '.'trbu'bles  . mev  most;  cbh 

havior,  and  [ 'approach  - bf '-  those ; who  ; arb:  t needs  of 

Let , me  take  ; . this - A applies  to  the  hbards  bfv>  community  action 

agencies^  ;We  . fihd.i  ; gene  Ahy;  speaking,  [ .that  these 

Vuhderstandihg' bf  Ab®ir  r°l®  A ^^hbAbnuriunity  »;  .httle  part 

in  pro^anr  deAldpmeht  ; [haye  Httle  Khb-vy;ledge?bf  ArbgAm;.a^ 
delegatelpolicvmakihgJAP  the  At  aff;  or  Ah  Ah;  executive  b 

to:  ];r^sistAdli  AbpresehtatibhA^  Ahej  .poor, ; or  AP  ;Chbose  i representatives 
pbbn  whp  Aye^^^  pobr,;br ;.  riot ; articulate,  eAher;  not  defined  - 

arid  [philbsophy  for  subscrihe  ; to  . a.  philosophy ';^w 
purpose  Iof;,theVagAb3t.  i^®®^^*  Ah  Apb.  pfteri^  there^^ 
uriderrtand.rthe  Aeeds  AA  the  '*h- ras'thrt 

which'; we. Aa'V'e  ; sacrifiAh  as  .-we.  have ? m arid  ; acted  /oir  the , poor. 

Let.  riie  say  alsb  '.that  we  have  seen  some . boards  'cbme;  f ace  tb  face'  with  these 
deficiericies’ arid; . take  [correctiye'"actibri.^  ; ^ ' ; ; : ■ : . 

; Theymottb;  of  ^tbo.^many  of  bur  com  agencies  and  iristitutibris.  might 

be  **Lrt  us  teach  you  to  live,  hAter/  like  we  do.’’,^  Community  actiori  ..agencies, 
both  [hbards  abd  ;prtfessi6nal  stafFsi  : are  in  many  [ instances'  helping  ^ yyoov, 

hut ' tlA'y ; aire'.  ri'bt  helpirng: ; the  ; p A help  .themselves^  .‘There  is  a . strong 

■'possibility' Aba t ';  sucH;  an , eff brt,^^^  q'uite  ; differently,  ;,may  .serye^  only to 

further;  encase  the'  poor ' iridividuab  iri;  bisf  cb Aori;  o isolrtibp  arid;  iririifferen®®- 
What  ;has?  our,;  institutionalize,  ;-welfaA,Arierited  approach  dbne^^^^^^^to 
[Let  me  Aad  ybu  a atory-;wrAi^D  mountaA  bpya  J 

"v  '■  i’ ' ' ■ : 

'D'.eari  =;Huriter ' arid  ;fi 

• , '.Thomas  Efuckskiri  was;  as;  big  as  aim 

. pine:;;tr  A.  ,It;  tb  a thbusarid;  f eet  of ■ lumber  to  make  him 'a 

. A of  [‘shoes  As'  ■■■''’’•[' Si..-.'v^Vv 

; Frt®d  :Abickeri . was ;.  his  ; f a.vbrttb^i^ 

A' -at'Arie;, 'sitting; ••■[.; A, /' i''.  ■'  ^ ■ .. 

; ' had  a long  hanging. 

■ yyy riioU3tsLche.0y^ili  ■ . 

i !; . 'r>  He  'was  ;;ai  wbr^  He  was^  a ; good  mechanic.  He  couldr 


riPi  a 

'arid  take'-.it- 


[fingeri.;;:He  .Auldiput;hia  'toes  around  a boat.^ 


One  day  he  was_Working  on  a car“and  he  got  his  hair  hung  in 
the  fan.  When,  the  car  started,  it  pulled  out. his  hair. 

-Come  to  iind  put  his  strength  was” in  his  hair.  So  now!  he  was  a 
|weak  man..  . 

Sp . he  sat , down,  on  a mountain  and  began  drawing  checks.' 


-How Pan  we  restore,  such  a man’s  confidence  and  respect  in  a society  which 
has : robbedijiim  bf_  his  ■'  owi  sense  of  self-worth  ? -The  North  jCaroHna  Fund’s 
statewide  sas^ple  an  its,  recent,  socibecpnpmipf survey  indicates  that  the  poor 
i^^iy^dual  wa^  most  to ; be  involved  in  planning  to  help  hiniself.  "We'  have 
heard,  .a  great ; ; deal  about  ^ involvement  / of  ' the:_pppr-^and  mu  st  hear  m 
for  so  far,  many ' of  our  efforts  / have  f ailed.j : Hpww  I ' suhiniit  that  there 

needs ; to  be  brieritatibn  ^ and  training  f oi* G the  j people;  bh  the  - other  end  of  the 

und-  professional staff a prof essionals  ■ in  > other  cbm- 

inunity^^agenciesj^’  order  that'.;  they^  cptn- 

' ®.®*'^®^'^  i>ro9*Bssr  the"m  ‘to  estahr 

' PIaus  v which  will  eUmihaite ; the^.  p ’ thinking  ' w has 

ch  aracteirtzed  ; sonie  of : bur  fpyst  agencies,'  and  ' ihstitutibh  s. ! 

?'  : ; I)r.  I>ah  Pox  has  chat ^ 

and  spoken  of  ;;:th6/;p^  of  ' bahkerSv  ; school : superin^ 

tendehts,  coal  operators  elected  officials; ; churchmen/  and  • college 

prof esaprs.  There  is’’  iiideed  ;;a  ch  which  .is  riot  being'  met. 

• There  i honestly^^^^^^^w  problems  ; must  face<  facts  arid  work' 

to.  establish  creatiyity  ; within  tensions/  trust  where  vt^ 

P only  for  the  ; poor  ^ but ' for  the  'dec^  fhe 

community.'  W'e  " have  failed'-  most  where  the  symptoms  of " poveii;y  > are ' moat 
severe-i--in-urura'r;areas;';;i'V-: ' 

• There  are  few  viable  pressurejgrpups  working  for,  the;  rural^  p There,  is 

^ i ;and  ■ mbue3^"tpv,t^  involve  the 

middle-class;  .community'  and  the  /professionals  /in.-  listeiiihg,/  tb'  an'd  learning 
from  the  pppr.  I suggest  that  this  _ne  is  uggent;  ^ 1 


. . /Ne^o  ;ih^^' t^^  almPst  e'very  w;jay  ’ t^^^ 

h*®.  • ®PPP.^.®.^Pprt'^h^pusin 

gbP^y^hi^^  ^ciyil;/  rights-^^-^ 

*i9riwhi tea  ^mpye  north  ' every/ y 
y*^hem  where  'they j are^’ The'  yourig^ 

ershipiyacuuih;'/an,d>the'  'older'  arid  more  disadvantaged  stay,  ^but  feel  forced 
but -;by/- the 'sys^  ’■= '.v'' ' -j / ' '■  ■ 

' tlibse  f or'^^.w  neither'  the;  Gbn-. 

stitutibn  ' of ‘ the;  U ni^.d/.Eta±es  .n  the  law  of  - the  land  are  .yet  viable  ihs  tr  u- 

rrierife?'^^  I have.- hb 

. cbihmeiit.  It ' is'  that  the'  Federal  Government  Has  riot  yet  properly  impletrierited 
■ 'th®  Ift'W.  The^U.S.;~Civil ; Coriimissibn^'has  . reported  that’  the  nonwhite 
® ^ riri.®  ■ been  the  victim  of per yasi-ve’  aii  d ..  senseles  s discrixnina- 
tibri'/fpy  ;years.';  Sebre^^^  acted  promptly  /to  try.  and  correct  the 

situatipri.  But'  much ; remairis^  to  he  done.  Other  Federal agencies  i arid  iristitu- 
tipris.-'rire;  ejqua^^  emplbynierit  withiri’  their  b-wri 

rigericies;  and;/iri;  prbgrrims;  which  .iri"volve  'Feder 

Negroes i arid  ' other Federal  Job 

..  prbgri^ams  reexamined  arid  ' more  eff ecti-ye  ; procedures 

Pji^eriiptty  effe<ried^;  Whfere  there’- has/beeri;  a : pa-rterri:  of  :disc  farrii 

ef,^tions::;  (ASCS)  / tbejppssibUify  of  /Federal/  m considered. 

/The  Equal  ' Eriiplbsrinerit  Oppoii;uriity  Conunissiori  iiriust  i have ; riiore  moriey 
and  more  ; peppl^^In;  N^  arid  J1960  there  was  " a 

drastic  'declirie^irisrii^  eriiplojTObrit.^^JWriitfes  ' found/  re  em- 

ploymerit'but;  riibstrnbriwhites^didrribti  In  fact/  there/ were  37,000  fewer  Jobs 
for  np!^^  there -were;  iri ; 1960.  Part  ' 

pf  this  is.;  due’  tO  /a^ great -lack 'pf  ' s^^  positions 

iri:/the  nbriagrijbultiiTal  ;rectpr;/simply  are 

; ■:®’^st' •of;*  all  J; ''.Federal^ 

ip./f he;  Sprith  prepared  v.tp^^:  a desegregatipri‘hridt;cpmply  until 

; P^^l  .!fe^.^  /.Q.9'y^®^,P^®rii' 

- hAen  p-h -iTi  AssiTri n ri aVi i •« />f 3:' yeax*S:  /IVIa  of  good 


beeri/. engaged -in, ^gamesm  _ __ 

P9nscierice  haye;;stxick  their  necks ' buf^y^  J^tate 


o' 
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. agencies,  communiffcy  actioTi  agencies— and  insisted  oft  good-faith  compliance  _ 
with.  Federial  regulations— ^nly  to  find  when  they  looked  around  that  they  ' ^ 
were  out  on  that  limb  all  by  themselves.  The  bureaucrats  and  their  goid^ines-^' 
had  disappeared. ; As  a result,'  there  have  been  fewer  and  fewer  people  willing - 
to  take  such  positions.  The  terrible  part  of  all  this  is  tha'i;  the  game  isn't 
played  with  checkers  or  jacks  or  cardSj,  but  with  human  beingsi^  There  are 
no  volcanoes  erupting  at  the  moment,  but  let  ti’s  not  be  deceived.  Things  have 
improved^  - but  the  major  portion  bf  this  task  remains  to  be  done. 

iNSTiTUTripNAi.;  Change 

What  about  institutional  change?  The  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture has  been  accused  of  talking  more  about  corn  than  about  people.  Fewer 
than  12 . percent  of.  the  farmers  ^receiving  FHA  loans  in  the ' South'  'in  1265 
earned  as  little  as  $4,000.:  Middle  and  uppler  inconie  farmers  have  rhehefited 
. from  vE^deral  ' subsidization,  r b /their  laborers  have/  hot  - beeri^  protected  j by. 
Federal  Vsbcial'^legislation-zr-minimum  ; wages'  ;and>wp 

ment^jlbenefits/  -and V,e^^  of.’,  nondiscriminato^  laws— in  the  sa^O 

degree ^as  'has /.^th'e  ihdustrialv  wprk '/force;  m S^tes.  //  ■. 

. ;>/ While. /w'^  /program:s  /of  r the/tU.S./yDepartm  of  Agri- 

cultinre;  tend  ; tO/'suppOrt.  and ; aid  thc’*cbmmercial  f aimers,  there;  are  a number  ■ 

..  . . of /prb^ams  .- which  either  were  designed,  .br.s; could-i.be  /used-  to : 

poor. //Ubwever, ; it  is  / pur/;  and  experfence  that  >agen  of  the 

U.S./Department /pf  Ai^iculture-are^f^^  impact. . that  ^ 

the'  ability  to  . make  /bccaus^  are"  not  reaching  out»  -This  - is  ; for./  two 

reasons : / ( 1 ) 'By/' and  lar^,/the;:U.S.  pepartmerit  of /Agriculture/ burea 
does  not  believe  that  rural  /poor  can/ help^  ;^  ;(2)  / thOse^.  W do 

believe  it/  cannot  " communic,ate:  efFebti'V’ely  with - the  poor.  Unless  this  agency 
changes  its  objectives,  under sta  methods  of  approach,  it /wll  not 

db/the/ job  its.;  Okpertise  : and/ resources  should  enable /.rt  ■ ' - v 

-There'Tare''^  bh  the  local  .and.'  State  level;  / also.  ■ While  the 

service/is  hot  a jUSDA  p^  draw  support  froth  that  agency.  It  is 

the  / experience  ;/pf  , m ; who  wbrked ; with  the/ rural  pOpr:  that 

neither  'the/  exterisiori  sertice/  hbr  the /home  demonstration  agbnts’  really  r reach 
the;  rhral  poor.  Both  ;FHA  and/ASCS  county,  co^  composed,  by  and 

largeV/bf  "middleriass /farthers/' who  share,  the /iew  o^^ 

"We.  -have  .seen>:  f^  /example,  - loan  committees  / appl^hgT/ stricter ' standards  to 
/small  /f artners; ; many  /Of  them  N.e^b//thari  / they  do  /.to/  niiddle-class  / fanners. 
Ihs'tead/bf  :^yirig/t^  the  benefit 'of  the  •douht// they  demand  that  the 

small  f artier  meet^  the  same::  criteria  that  the/bank:  would  req^  / Iv 

an^hing, 

-hb^ivev.er,/ /unless  ./it  ' is/  rt  / by  / technical  /assistarice.  / '-The^^^^^^^^^^^  arc 

. expbc'ted//tb'/be//experts.  rt  but  sucH/  ds /hpt’;^^  case.  / As  . we  have  . 

seeh' they/hbt /bhly/  art/  hot  ;ek]^rtsi/.buti^ 

knbwJedge  /bf  i the  ^prt^arts  which  might  ;help  meet  rt  . 

: / To  shm'it,  up;  thert-must/h’e  a , in'  the  attirtdes,  understandings,  and 

commitment' bf  the  U.S.  Departmeht  of  Agriculturt.  llie  /services  in  tenns  of 
both  -prtgrams  and  .people  m'ust  be  extended  to  ;aerve  alii  rural  people,  hot  just 
middle  income  farthers.'  A/ change-  in  name  might  indicate  the  beginning  of  a 
change  in  /apprtach;  The  United/  Starts  Departmeht  bf  Agriculture 'might  be 
appropriartly  /hahied  the  United /^States  Departmeht  /pf  Rural  /Development. 


p> 


STATEMENT  SUBMITTED  BV/  HARRY  DEGISDATIVE 


^ V 

-'i  V- 


// ^CSUrMMARY//;//' 

1.  The  geheraV/baurt  of,/  i rural/  and  urban  _ , 

persons  ; is/  a/*Mual  economic  /system**  which  returns,  a disproportionately  /small 
' shart'  of /wbalrt;  produced /fr^  cpmmOditrts^to  the  p :/ 

// . 2;//The^huah'tity  'ahd/q 

/of /hatibhm Z':.ayera^///4//‘/'/-/////:^//’; ;/■:  .//.- 

■'  / 3.  /There /;/:'Bre/^^^^^^  ■ /cbmmbhly  //idehttfied^^^'^^^  ' ( 1)  comj/iarably'  _}ow 

.ihcbmc;///(2) /dbmmuhitjr of  sparsity/'  • //  \ 

;4.  / W'e  ■.rieed/pbsitive/  f rpm/}  buh;/a  ecohomists  ins'rt.ad  of 

explahatibn/'bf'/obrtbus'/trthds:’'’'''''/: ' / . v . ,•  / ''/- 

''c;':' 6.  ■ Inpreartd  . prod uctmri /at . lower  ‘ prices 

/• ;'  6/  /;  Equality/  of  'ihcome  / is  ■ ah^^  u ' if  it  'must  be  purchased  at 

/ the  i>rtce  of  extra  long  hOurs  of  labor.  ' /' ■•/'I ■: '''''  ' 
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7.  B^ic  question:  How  caii  farmers  make  the  same  kind  of  a livinsr  with 
the^same  investment,  of  money  and  time  as  the  rest  of  our  society? 

8.  The  problem  of  monopolies  vdthm  agriculture,  dislocating:  people,  is 
gn^eatest'pHotentialthreat.*  - 

9.  Unsatisfactory  education,  even  at  desired  levels  for  the  poor,  does  not 

prepare  them;  for  employment.  . V . . 

s . lO.  There . is  a need  for  a national  land  policy  instead  of  a'  laissez  - f aire 
a^pproach  to  land  allocation.  - _j  I 

- 11.  Greatest  need  -is  to  reverse  the  outflow . of  limited  capital  through  re^ 
investment  in  job-creating  industries  or  ^ in  the  'development  of  human  | 
resources.  ^ ■/■.V. ‘ / , i . v . — I 

Mr.  Chairxriah: ' and  members  of  the  Commission  : The  Grange  appreciates* 
this  opportunity  to'  add  to  tlmj.rccord  of  i its^  continued  expressions  of  concern 
for ; th'e~impoverished  cohditidhs ; in  which' t Americans  exist 

■ and'  have  existed  during  the  100  years  that  our;  organization  has  served ; rural  . 

America;  If  wc  have : had  'any  one  cohccrh  that  ;stahds  out  above  all  others  in 
this  century  of  seiridce;-  it  -is  our  sihcere^interest^^  i alleviating  the  ; conditions 
in- American  life  which  aet those, ^ho^wih  their,  economic  rewards,  fromthe  'soil 
apart  fronii  the" rest j;pf  our ; ecc'n  in'  incbriie  and  : social  benefits.^ 

^:^Por ; ,20'oybarsr  the*  Grange,  - in  cpj^^ratibh  with  the  S ears-  jlbebuck  Founda- 
tion, ,has;  spayioied  a;huhdred:thousand'tpi*ojec^^ 

and  many :hi6re;^^  of  yolunteer  ma  dedicated  to 

improving  -ruml  'aridv^suburban  communities  across  the  Ian  com- 
munity progress  program  II  w^ouid  like  request  t^  oh  our 

epmm'unlty  progr  program V f jpom  .the  spilot  issue  of  the  ■ Grsmge  .Monthly 

■ be incorporated  ijnto^  my  testimony  here ; today  , so  that  ' the  members  of  this 
distinguished^CommiBsioh'.mayjmorejfull^iuhderstahd  bUr  work  in^^^t^ 

. A *Mudl  ■lecohomic  system*^  where;  th'dse.iw  ihdusttyJiaye  their 

eailhihgs  : imprbyed  vand;!  prbtccts^;^^ 
relati-vely  ; easy  task;  for  . buslriess'-and  - la 
their;'  ^rhl  ^ bouhterparts  to  -irlag ' f ar)^  behind  ‘‘  except  in  r 
Cidents  of  natibhal  * crises,  is  not  'new  in  ; hist'pf y.  :^This 
of  thb  ; wealth  rbal^ed^by  the  tiller^ 

do  the  'actual  .-  labor,  is  alsb'^a^  ;as  ;time.  . 

Cohjiueat  : brought;  slavery  i to  V some 
establ  ished i;  seemed  > to  f geri  era<^  in  *. 

serf  domV  ;thc ; wealth  ;cp  ’of  ythe " owhership’^pf ; Hl 

to  our'lmbdern^form  of  ■ capitaHsm.  ; 

; ' The  , experience,  of  thej^H ebreWs  . as  they  slf 

Pharabhs,  :Jahd;^their,4yision;;  bf  *;a  higher  Amoral  r.b  , 

^remarkaWe;;  teachings'Lcohcerhing  the,  a^^ 

'Hbt  'bhiyTwasIbbarity  ’ehjbined  and ‘the  rich  w 

fleida- in  order  that  the  poor  ;mig^  the 

sfbry  of  RutH^  but  the*  original  Heb^^^  : made  strict  pro\dsiol^s  against 

the ; acquisitibn;  of  wealth  and  property  at  the  expense  of  unfortunatis  people, 
eyeh'  to  , the  redistribution  of  m in  the  Year  of  Jul;->ilee  when  the  land 

went  back  to  the - desceridarits  of  the  people , who  originally  sold  the  land  because 
*bf *theirisbwhKppverty^'v'’ 

It  waslthe;  failure- to,  comply  I'With  - this  law  the  prophets  to 

cry  put-  against  in justicei  and  to  threaten  the  natibti  with  calamity  when  they 
saidj:  '?Woe  uh  that  tear  :dovm;^^  fences  and  ;add' fields  i to  fields.*'-  The 

admbhitioh  ;bf ; the;- New  .Testaihent  that  d;he  poor  ar  a 

statement  ^ of  . histbiy  and  hot  a;  justification,  for  our  f ationalizatioii  about 
situatiohs  ; in  which  we^  have  the  resourcesT  to  correct  but  lack  the  will  to 


^ IS  a 

contindiilly  permits ' 
^ and  .occasional  in- 
proportionate^  share 
'Tncd;  to  those  who. 

V others;  W ealth«  so 
e .case  of  slavery  and 
lan  beings—a  prelude. 

as  in  the  courts  of  the 
carried  with  it  some 
disposition  of  .wealth.^ 
hot  to  glean  their 


*By:-/thi5;;tim  .lias  rundcubtedly  : heard,  numerous  ;reasbns 

fpr^the^^^erty'vih;  rur^ 

-America  has;  heen';h  by  superhighways,  but  a*:  fair  share 

of,fthpse;;gbbds:;:ahd  rservicesH^tyhich;;^  and 

deskewing*  cpmpchaationlfor  jthe  labors  of  th^^ 

^bf  ai.rural'ehyii^bnmentleriable^us'tcr;  justify  the  ih 'the 

country^  butrthe:;dehial ttoVthese^childreh;^ 
services  ;Syhich  , assure / them-; at.chahce  'tp  i hchie've'  e 

society  .isT^^  ' to . pay  for  the  privilei^s' whi^^  with 

;isolati6h''.ahd'-the':'assbci'3tioh';';-with-‘nature.  V'?.' 


{• 
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Svidence.  is  ‘abundant  that  the  quantity/ and  quality  of  education, 
trainini?,  health,  housing,  •w^elfaxe  programs,  and  antipoVerty  efforts 
fall  abort^^forfrural  Ameri^hs  when  compared  vdth  the  Nation;' as 
a whbler/Rural  people  receive  the  benefits  of  a natural  environ- 
ment,- but  in  almost  all  areas  their  access'  to  manmade*  cultural 
advantages,  including  libraries,  live  music,  and  locally  oriented  com- 
munications-media  is  ‘ limited^  There  are  speci  al  problems  of  supply- 
iVig  each  of  these  services  and  amenitiviS  in  rural  arcas^  and  the 
problems  are  particularly  serious  for  education  rdespite  some  prog- 
ress in  ^hbol  consolidation.  ■' 

' Three  common  problems  occur  in  supplying  services  and  amenities 
in  rural  areasr’-/Tirst,- there,  is  the  income  problem.  Rural  Americans 
are  deficient  • in  education,;  healthi^^ ' housingj  aud ; other  services . partly 
because  their  Incomes  are  ' low  Incdmes^bf  lionfarm  rural  people 
. •'  ^I're  above  f those"  of ; f arm  pbople,  but  both  gx*oups  are  substantially 
below  . the  ~ hatibnal  'average. ; Even  , if . incomes  were  equal , : to  ■ those 
of  people  in  urban  areas, ; amenities  and ; services  available  to  , rural 
Americans  .would/  = still  ^ lag,  because  of  . the  other  ; two  co'mmon. 


problems.;;  - V/'- : /■'  ; / 'T  ■ "■ 

iSecohrf,':  there  are/  conimuni'ty-  problems./ The  availability  ^ ^ serv- 

ices and  'amenities  depends  on  gh^bupdecisibris  affecting  the  amount 
and  kind  of  spending  to  supply  them'.  Rural  communities:  db , , not 
‘have  ready -^^^a  y able  technical  help  ^ in  ’'  planning.''"^ Ambng  ; im^:. 

pedimehts/to ; grrpup/actibn  is  the  hecessity  /of  obtaining  cooperation 
of  sever^al /units;  of  goyetoiment  to  hav®  sufficient  operational  size 
: for  .■programs''^r€quiring/lar-ge/expehditures.-/'-  ‘.'y  ^ 

Third.,  i there  ' are  ; the  y costs  of  sparsity;  iMainly;  because  of  higher 
transportation  ; costs,;  Ibw  " density  of '^population  increases  the.  cost  of 
supplying cs  given  level  of  services  per  person.  Furthermorei  sparsity 
of;  pbpiulatibn^  reduces;; the  tax'base  - Which:  can'  be  - used  to  ' finance  the 
supplying  of  the  services;' ; . ^ ' ^ ■ " ■'  ■ ^ 

Ruralz/  America  ij  contains  V heavy  ■'■.cpricentrations  of  / 

/^ment.;  XJhderemplbymeht;  bccursl/y^hjeny  y pebp 

poteri fcial : because //their/Jmomin  full-time  /.occupation :/  is  really 

' only '/  seasonal /;;b'r  > because;'-;  wKeri./  t'bey//^^d 
: methods  ;6f/prbducti6hi;  from/ which  they : receive  little- iricbme.^^^: 
employment ; can- : be/  measured  tf  anslatihg  * it  f ri  to  the^  amount"  of 

. unemployment ' that- w /a/  similar  loss;  The  unemploy- 

. ntient  equivalent :/ of //uhderemplbyment//in  " rural  / America  was  esti- 
- mated-  to  .ybe'i'2.6  '.million  in  I960.-  //'/  ' /.  ■ ■■ -r.: 

Low  Ihcbmes :/  iii  yf  rural  / A in  /pairt;  ? reflect . rural  /’poverty. 

About/  half : /of //  all  / 'poverty;  in  the  y/XJhited ' States  is  rural;  ' Apprbxi- 
rnately  ; 1/  in  -/every/  16  persons'  in  ;the  Nation  : is'  in^/r 
' There  -are  ■ several  types'  of  rural  jpbverty/'  Especially . heavy  concen- 
: trationsy/; are  found  'bn: ' small : ixi efficient ' hbldihgs  in  the  economically 
lagging  re^phs  which  include  /Appalachia^  / the  Ozarks  re^on,  rural 
New  /England, /and /the'/VPP^^  Lakes/  States;  There  are  share- 

croppers  /and'  indepenjdeht  o wner s : oti;  Ibw  / income  cbttpri'  farms : scat-- 
tered/  thrbuj^but^;  the;/;  Smth;;;/  There  ^ and  ■ ’migratory 

faVm/laborers.'^TEe/ihcidehce  of  poverty  is/ hig  among  t'he  Spahish- 
speaking/  rural fp^^  ■ among  Am^  " Indians.  And  ihere 

are . rural  y:  poor  • scattered  / throughputs  / country  ; i.h  / f elatiyely  ' pros- 

perbiis/areayi/Miuffif of  |tbe'^yural/\mdcr^^  exists  among  mid- 
dle-aged and- fblder>farm/|  opera  tprs.;v^  in  this 

group  : are/- so  \16w /.as . to// put/  pbverfy.  .::/>'*-■  ■'-■/  - 

/ -.Th.e  / caqs'es  ■/-bf./pp^^  .Tfnteractirigj; . - A/ small 

7 is  : due // tb'£  pby^  fi  ?.nd'/ nie  /;Handicaps;''W  A / more  - substantial  / 

can ' beMcurbd  by  ?afhigh|  byerallfnatibna^ 
if , it;  is  Ssustaih'edSpver//seyeral  - yeavs;!^^^  T 
poyertyft;remaihihg///aft^|/brie  S^cebunts/  f or/ 

; sohal/lnahdicaps/  and/lack  ypf  Sbye^alVs^ 

/poyertsrSpf  Smany/fafmSfamilies;/m  Sons 

;/ atndy^/d  ail  liters  l/tehd^/ytp^/find/Sthe^ 

. earning  l.occ^  even  Sthbugh//pareh^  age 

///do^hbtyiyj^emsj^y^i/ljma^^  ■:  i;  i../ 

/•:/--:'i::y  An '/eveiv*rhar  poverty //goes  ;/bn;'  from  ; ^heratibni/to'''gen- 

^eratfbh^/  Members  / of  itbe  .intergeneratibhal  / poverty  classes  include 


part 


those  who  are  co  eultnrally  dise^vanta^d  that  they  have  not  been 
equipped  to  become  /fully  participating’  members  of  society.^  Also 
included  are  mq^bers  of  older,;  self-insulatihg  cultures  ;which  pro- 
tect themselyes  - from  new  ways.  Hard-core  _nufaIT>overty  is  more 
self-perpetuating  than  hard-core  .urban  poyeSfty  because  of  its  geo- 
graphical concentration,'  which  affects  ; attitudes  and  group  efforts. . 
■fo^  entire  areas.  The,  lack  of  ability,  of  a person  in  poverty  "to"  help 
himself  extends  to  a lack  of  'leadership  in  helping  to  better  the 
group,./.'-  - . '■  \^  / ,V .1  -■ 

Not  even  those  in  the  hardest  core  intergenerational  cycles  of 
rural  poverty  are  completely  locked . in.  Young  persons  ' from  all 
ethnic  groups  are  choosing  to~  enter  into  the  mainstream  of  American 
l*f®.  iu  ,^pt®fcyep'ce  to.  strict  adherence  /to  the , ways  of  their  parents. 
-What  ; is  trUe  , for  them:',  is’  true  to  ah  ' even  greater  extent '^for  other.^. 
persons  above-  and;  below  u poverty  level  ,of  income.  -As  a Nation 
/ bpconiing . more  ; alike.  All  groups  are  tending  to ' meld  into 
a higher  income,  /similar  waySbf^^^  lifel  ;/:  / - » 


Finally,/there  are  the  rural  podr  who^  for  a variety  of  reasons] 
have  not  been  successful  in  farming  or  some  other/rural  enterprise,’ 
but  syce  living  among-^relatively  - prosperous  neighbors  in  nohde-! 
■;pressed.;arehs. 

How  is  , rural  poverty  ■ different  from  urban  poverty?  In  , many 
ways  thercs  is  little  difference ; the  rural  - arid  urban  poor  have  many 
of  the  same  characteristics.;  However,  rural  poverty  is  unique  in  its 
magnitude,  geographic  distribution, and  ■ relative  insulation  from 
the  .mainstream  V of  the  economy, ; Because  of ; disp  ersed  residence  and 
-sparse;^  population,/  rur'al  -po’verty  /-is  /relatively/iuriobserved  by  the 
■general-^puWic.v:.;..:,/;;/\'/.;//--:;/-:.f,y,,^  ;/  v / fH//';/-,-^^--;--, 

^ Rural  poverty  is  caused  mainly -by  a lorig-teriri,  secular,  structural 
cli^ge  that  has  ^.reduced  eniplpyriient  in  farming  and/in  relatively 
stable or  /eyen//;  declining , area/  noriai^icultural  jobs.  This  ' situation 
^a^.been/accompariied  by  highs birtp^rates.  Ad justirierits  requiring 
mobiutyvbY/rural . people  are /made  more^  d^ 

tional/.experierice, ; by/otlier  /obstacles"'  to//nibbility^/  and;/  by  problems 
a shirinkirigpural.  population';  arid  tax/  base.  These  conditioris^  have 
created  /ibe/  large/  geographic/  areas  iiri  Svhich  a iriaioP  proportion 
r®i  A impulatJpri  suffera  ^ poverty.  • Circumstances 

of  .-  thisj  kind/  make^^/  it  ydifficu^^  for  /rural  / . local  /governriierits/  'an^ 
prganizatioins  - to  / deal  ,'Viidth  ;■  probleriis  ’ of  ; pioverty . In  coritrast^'~/tnost 
u^an  centers  i have  poverty  pockets  or  sluriri  areas  existing  side  by 
/sideiVW'fch/  affluence /and  /with-  a/ great  de^^  of /organization,  'govern- 
mental and;  nonj^venimental. 


L^- 


Rural/v^yax^;^isyof  special  /concern  since/ muc^  of  / thp/  Nation^s 


total  ^problem  originates  in  a rural  seedbed.  For  several  decades, 

^ rionf arm  /rural  people  ; have  fed  / into  ^.urban ; centers.  From 

ISoff  to^lQSO,  taking  into  accourit  the  19^60 /change  in  census  defini- 
tion of. farmyresiderice.tbe/mp’veriient  of 
aMBS-iy  Was/ probably  Vpfy  the  :/ order,  of  orie  / milliori’;  a 
imgrants:  werer  imqstly/yourig  ; many  had  : relatively  low  levels  of  - 
educational  ;yattainment,//Bm  skills  and  occupatiorial  histbry, 

■ ^ and.  feW;  ecoriomic,  resources.  ,./  . ;;/,., 

/^<^siderrib^/Vmrk|has/been/^d 
K^*^SV.'»P9bF/b:rid/fn  ;p6iritiri:g.;  but / some >y  p 
“®®l9^P??™^'  poyeytyCPyoblems,  their  incoirie  arid^  .w^ 
tionsmp^/the/d3riiamics/;:ofycharigp,  !,arid /the /relcvarit  socibecbnbmic 

causes;^haye/peeri ;/relatively/rieglected / iri  , research-/.  Tb : overcbme  the  ' / 
existmg..lcimwledge/griiip  /is/ a/requiferiierit/  arid  a le^ti^ 

St  'iritteitdctbn/pbverty. //This /should  include: / Analyses  of 

: ' . y*\®  P"”cipal./ area  . poverty,  > typblb^es,/iri  A^ 

--  iplationshipsywoulri  be  investigated ; analysis  v 

\ 91  /well-beingfipf inquiries  into  techniques,  ^ 

VPVDept; 
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This>  in  my  iudgrment,  is  an  excellent  report,  but  only  a summary.  However, 
^tbe  Granges  must  take  some  very  serious  exceptions. 

First  and  foremost,  is  tbe  concept  that  further  analysis  is  needed.  This  may 
be  true; but  ' only  to  a-  degrree.  "We  have  been  analyzed,  scirutinized,  observed, 
dissected,  computerized,  until  these  characteristics  are  as  well  known  as  those  . 

of  ; Pavlov’s.,  dogs.  ■ 

The  suggestions,  which  we  ordinarily  get  leave  me  a bit  cold — even  though 
1 have  some  background  in  and  considerable  respect' for  the  fields  of  economics 
and  sociology.  Let  me'^quote  dine:  . 

There  are  few  if  any  social  influences  that  do  hot  in  some  way 
influence  the  'general  process  of  ^^onomic  development.  The  . almost 
” total  lacl^' of  empirically  derived  'information  in  this  field  dictates 
that  research /must  belgruided;?  in  - large ‘measure,  by  theoretical  con- 
.'  sideratiohs;  ' that  is,  by;  hypotheses  ; of  those  social  scientists.,  charged 
'with'\studying'imcial^ phenomena.*  . 

, In  .our...  Judgment,  a very  strdhg.i  case  can  be  made  ’ against  many  > of  the 
agricultural;, economists  because;  of  ; their  nbsorption  ; vidth ' the  ‘ problem  of 
analyzing  the  trends  which  have  bepn  obvious ; to  any  casual  observer  for  the 
last  cehtury.'rTheirj  geTaeral  ;failure  to.‘,recohamend  any  change  excdp't;  adjust- 
ments to.  these  trends  has  cast/a  shadow- of  fatalism;  over  the  rural  community 
that  is  unmatched  ;in  any  other  segment  pf  -'tkis.  dynamic  'American  life. 

The;  economists  for  labor  and  industiry  not  only  outline  the  trends^  but  they 
' advise  in  practical,  and  positive  ways  the  specific  actioh.s  ; needed  to  counteract 
the  adverse  forces  invol-igsd.'  W’hen  labor ; is;  told  by  industry  that  .automation 
is  the  wave  of  the  future,  their^  economists  .do  i not  igfd  to,  their  membership  and 
,1  say,:  “"We  • arc . sorry,';  hut.:^ we  are  g^oing  to  : have;:to  watch;  a ..third  . of  you  lose 
your  jobs  and  there'  is  nothing  we-  can*  do  about  it.-*  ; 

• .Ont.the.;  other  ;hand,  vwhen  it.,  isuiapparenf  that:;;  there;  is  > an  ' increasing . con- 
centration ;;,of , wealth  and;  economic  power i in  fewer  and  > fewer  -hands;  in' the  ' 

. agrricultural  ' sector,':  the:  only  advice  •.wo;  g:et  from.' many  of:  thoseVwho  should 
he  ; giving  US  * recipes  bn  survivalv  are  ; that  farmers  must  grow-'  bigger  and 
bigger  with  the  trend  or;  else  dro-wn:  in;  this  eyer-ihcreasing  tide.  A nationally 
known:  ecbhomist  ;who;  specializes ; in  .the  dairy:  iridustryi  ;only ; a'  few'-  years  ago 
ga-ve,  us : the  , sage  fad-vice  that  the  only  : way;  tb;  survive in : the  dairy  'industry' . 
was  ■ to  set  up  farming  . organizations  ;_in  ;;which  each  producer  could  ; handle 
- ...100  dairy ,cowsl  In  ;;a . cbn'tdnually ; declining,  low-price;  milk  situation,  the  best 
advice  that  the  dairjmenCcbuld:  get  ..was  ito:  produce  more  and  more  for  less 
. and  . less,  ,the  ;iTOplicatipn  being  ; tha-t;  when  they  -:  h so  efficient  that  they 

- cculd;pradtice  all;- of  ?iti  for  :nothing,;;  they  ..'would  get -richi 

- Tlie  whole  concept  of  equality  of  incbmevbreaks  down  at  the  pbiht-of  conr 
sideringi  th©;f  iuie  -,ab:d  Vthe;  investment  ;necessary  . to:  get ‘ this equality.  I know, 
good  farmers  today'  -who - have  • an  equality  of  - income  with;  their  ■ city  cousins.  ‘ 
However,  : I also  know  that  they  work  ; 7-day  week  at  an'?"averag:e  of  - 16 
to  ,18  ' hoiirs  a day.::  There  must  - be  "“better  answers  to  the  problem  - of  rural 
income—::^he-  heart  pf  the  : problem  of  rural  poverty.  The  question  wc:  have 
the;,  right -to  ask:  bur  .economist  friends  is  /‘Ho-w  can  we  make  the  . same  kind 
of living  with-± the— same-^-investment  of  'money:  and  time  that  the  rest  of 
our  ; society  is  able  to  receive?**^  ' ^ 

.'.r'Thisf bas;;-:been^ithe  / hea^  ,;the.  rural  ■ poverty  problem  arid  reinains  so. 

' The : gfoods  and:-:  services  .available  .to , the*  rest : bf  our  • society  are , still : available 
for  rural!:  people ' at  ;a^ price,;  despite  .::the;;  fact  ; that  "rural^^^fa 

sparsely-  settled  arid*  harder  ;to  serviced  The  ; price  that  is  reasonable;  for  our  *-: 
city;  cPusiris  .is  'but;:  of  theijiquestion  for^much  of,  our  rural  - society  where  we 
; have  ‘*se'en-.:parity,;Sbfafarmi-^prices  only.fthree  ti-mes  'rin-my;  lifetime,:  and  .then 
; ^ orily;;duririgr:periods;pf.;;:wari;;;;:;;^j;i:-|;'::v-f:';;*f;-,  - 

. From  the ;;  be^nningjsof organization  f of ; .the  Grange,  , we  ^have  con- 
tinued  ; to;  fight;  t^^  which  ^ant  business  structures  -have 

. had  .,bver  .N  rural";  Ariibricav;  . This  situation,  ; w ' ris  old  as  our  _mo"dern 

industrial;.; arid  ecbnoriiic  - system^ ; It  / was  V the  - basis  ofv  the  - colonizatibri " by 
the;-vWestera|.^bridi;^the  ;bld;alavery.  in  the  Sbuth,  arid  it  has  been;  the  basis 
: of . thefmb.dera* type  of:  sla-ver^^  iri  .bbth  the  South  arid  the  North.  Let  nb  man' 
axribrig ; you,:  believe,  that  ;all  the;  exploitation  of  labor  has  been  in  : th^  South, 
bad  as  that  has ;•  been ^ th era."  ; . . 
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Today,  the  problems  of  monopolies  which  we  faced  outside  agriculture 
100  years  ag:o  have  been  chah^red  until,  at^  present,  monopoly  is  within 
agriculture  itself.  The  whole  drive"  for  vertical  .integration  in^  which  the 
farmer  becomes  a peasant  locked  into  __  an  economic  system  by  investments 
i:nade  in  relationship  to  . contract  fanning  presents ; a modern  type  of  serf** 
dom.  Giant  monopolies  of  land,_once  dependent  on  hundreds  of  people  for 
. labov,  suddenly  and  dramatically  mechanize  and  spew  their  no-longer-needed 
labor  on  the  highways  and  byways  from  which  tbey  find  their  way  into  l;he 
cities  and  create  - situations  such  as  ihose  we  have  seen  in  ■ Watts,  Detroit, 
Harlem,  and  even  threaten  the  very  .peace  and  stability  of  the , Hation's 
. Capital. ; ^ 

Attempts  to  alleviate  some  of  these  situations  by  the  Area.  Redevelopment 
' Administration  met  with  extremely  heavy  resistance  from -those  who  consider 
the  rural  areas  as  a continuing  wellspring.;of  cheap  ' labor-  When  we  v/ere 
trying  to  get  approval’  of  the  >;  Rural  Community  Development  Program, 
giving  rural  areas  some  of  the  planning  assistance  long  available'-- to  our 
urban  areas,  the  representative  of  the  Chamber  of  ^ Commerce  of  Jackson, 
Miss.,:  strenuously  opposed  the  suggestion  because  it  might  lead  to  the  dis- 
persal of  some  of  our  :-centralized.rindustries  '^^th  plants  - moved  into  rural' 
areas.  This  appeared  to  be  a threat  to  both  the  tax  "base  of  the  industrial 
, city  and  to  the  suppiy~cfTclieap  workers  available  for  existing  industries. 
The  attempts  to  iiimprove  farm  income  through  the  use  of  the  instrumen- 
talities of  governriient,  ' long used - by  both  'industry  : and  labor,  have  been 
consistently  opposed  by  the  .XJ.S.  Chamber ; of  V Commerce.  In  the  fight  for 
survival,  our  educational  s]^stems  have  been  inadequate,  our  churches  have 
been  jimpotent,  ;ahd  our.:, presses f have  .been  strangely  silent.  ^ 

Several  (facts  iremain  paramount  in  our  consideration  of  this  problem: 
First;,  is  that -those  who  have  created  wealth  have  not . had.  their  share  of  the 
wealth  they  have:  created.  This  wealth  has  fiowed  but  of  the  rural  areas  into  ■ 
our  urban  centers  and  industrial  and  financial  centers;  without  a proportionate 
return  to  the~areBS~from  which : it  came.  It  has  gone  - out  in'^.te.rma  of  low 
prices  for  farm  commodities ; it- has  been  exported  in  investments  in  edu- 
cation^ -inadequate ' as  L they  were, - and  "-it  has  been  withdrawn  in  a ( tax 
system  I requiting  each'':greneration  ; to  pay  inheritance  taxes  as.  a part  of  a 
complete  ^ economic  situation  " where  ( each  generation  of  farmowners ..  must 
recapitalize  and-pay  off  the  indebtedness  .oh  their  investment  during  one 
lifetime."/  / ■ ■ ■■  ' 

If  the  people  of  the-  -United  States  would  give  the  same  consideration  to 
the  imbalance  of  payments  in  apiculture  that  they  give  in  terms  of  our 
international  (mbhetary  : exchange,  "we  mipt  : bepn  to  find  some  answers.  In 
this  connection,  the  export  of  American,  agricultural  products  during  this 
last  year  resulted  in  net  earnings  of  (twice  as  much  gold  as  the  export  of 
any  of  our:  major  industries— ^the  largest  being'^. the  aircrpt  industry.  The 
export  of  "rural  wealth  has  made  the  same  contribution  to  the  accumulation 
of -wealth^in-'the-cities.'---' 

The,  failure  to  enact  adequate  wag^e  and  hour  legislation  in  agriculture 
permitted  the  exploitation  of  bhe^l group  at  the  expense  of  another  until  farm 
waps  were  ! driven  to  unconscionable  i levels  in  the  midst  ' of  an  ' affluent 
society.  Mi^ch'  of  the  so-called  1 and  - highly  proclaimed  efficiencies  of  our  large 
agricultural  establishments/  were  not  because  of  basic  economic  efficiencies, 
but  because  of ' the/ exploitation / of  labor.  .It  ' is -bri(  interesting  phenomenon  at 
the  present  time;  that  :s6me/ of  the;  most  successful:  dairy /farms  in  the  /nation  ■ 
are  now7 suddenly (going/ b’lrt  of  business  when  they,  are  required /to  pay  the 
modest  mihimumv  waps  that  were  enacted  in  the  recent  lepslation-  To  pay 
labor  .the  equivalent  of  36/  cents  an  hour  for  /attending  (50,000  broilem,  with 
the  ‘knowledp  ahdi  skill  /p^uired  to  kpp  them  igrbVdng'  efficiently  and  free 
of  disease,  is;/  ah: . anachronism  at  a time  when  ; mP  who>-  do-/  hot  even  own 
their  shovels  ' are  ptting/  $3.60  an/ hour  for  digj^ng:  ditches: 

The  /failure  to : have  a /decent  /and  ^meaningful  /land  policy  based  on ^ any 
.concept  except/  the  continued  acquisition;  of  land  by  larp  la.hdholders  has 
created  a part  of  < / our ■;  probleh^/;  as  well,  /.and  / still  remaihs.  a haaj or  problem 
in  i the  .solution  , to  rurar/pjty^rtyi  . At  (the  same  time  we  . are  insisting  oh-  land 
reform;  ih'  inahy  / countries  of  “the  world-  as  the  basis  of  / our  . AID  - progprams, 
and  ‘ ih  / light  / of/  the '!  f act  .that  it  was  the  • mohopoly  of  land  • that/  led  ; to  the 
Comhxuhist  revolutions  in  many  parte  ofj^the-  world^  ' the/'United  States:  con- 
tinues to/pursue  the  same  policies  without  doing  anything  except  rendering 
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lip  service  to  tlie  concept  of  protection  for  the  ovm^-operator  and  fatnily- 

mana^d  farm.  '.v  j"  t. 

The  entrance  of  large  corporate  structures  that^  able  to  defend  tnezn- 
selves  by  monopolistic  practices  in  agriculture  haav been  especially  detri- 
mental to « the  poultry  section  of  ' our  nation  and  has  contributed  to  an 
economic  loss  and  . social  upheaval  of  major  consequen'ces;'  One  g:iant  syndi- 
cate recently  built  a poultry  plant  in  a Southern  State  and  in  a poultry 
journal -bragged  about  the  fact  that,  taking  advantage  of  the  exemptions 
in  the  tax  law  for  farmers,  they  had  paid  some  $24,000  in  taxes  instead  of 
$288,000  they  would have  needed  to  pay  under  the  regular  corporate 
structure.  ■ ' _ 

Certainly,  we  mu^t  . find  a way  of -using  the  tax  structure  to  protect  the 
'kind  of  American  agriculture  that  has  made  us,  the  “breadbasket”  of  the 
world  or  we  are  going  to  subject  the  world  to  the  uncertainties'bf  production 
controlled  by  giant  • corporations  and  heavily  influenced  by-,  labor  . consid- 
erations;-; This  would  be  a threat  to  the  continuity  of ' production  which  is 
the  basis  of  -agricultural  life  and  * would  * present  a serious  risk  to_  our 
national -.security.,  * '■■■  , ' 

This-  witness  expresses  a personal  and  a nonpartisan,  rather  than  an 
organizational,  view  when  he  points  out  r his  .own  . appreciation  of.  the  fact 
that  we  finally  do  have  a national  administration  that  app^rs  to  be  inter- 
ested in  the  solutions  to  these,  pTOblems,  although  w'e  are’^not  sure  that 
their  approach  is  the  most  effective  one.  We  do  believe,  howevei-,  that  some- 
where in  the  field  of  such  integrated  planning  as  was  available  under  the 
Area '‘Redevelopment' ■ Administration  and  which  was  contemplated  in  the 
Community  Development  bill'  .introduced  last  year  and  again ; this  year,  - 
there  is  a possibility  of  the  kindTof  planning  which  should  be  a part  of  any 
development  in  our  rural  life  which  finds  the  solutions  to  its"  poverty,  „ in 
the  improvement  ,of  income  possibilities  in  the  areas  where  : people  live 
rather  than  giving  them  the  choice  of  going  to  the  cities  offering  the  best 
welfare..program3.  - 

The^  Grange  - supported  the  Antipovertjr  bill  in  almost— all-  aspects  but 
especially  ^ its  emphasis  on  attempts  to  remedy  the  educational  deficiencies 
which  are . apparent : in  the  rate  of  rejections  by  .the  Selective  Service— rates 
exceeding  30  pe'fcent  in  some  States.  ; - ' J ^ ^ 

The  196EvVsurvey  ; of  ; “Hard-Core  Unemployment  and  Poverty  in  Los 
Angeles”byvthe;Department'  of  .Commerce  of  the  United  States  revealed  that 
of  the- 1341,334  persons  surveyed,  14,477  or  4.24  percent  had  no  schooling 
wKatsoiever,  and  32,180  persons  had  completed  only  one  to  four  grades.  Thus, 
46,667  persons  or  13.67  percent  "were  functional  illiterates.  Their  conclusions. 
"risTidicated  that  the  illiteracy-  rate  was  probably  worse  thah  the  13.67  percent 
figure.  -1  I'-v  Iv:'  '...-.v-', 

Even  more ' surprising  is  the  following  statement  concerning  a study 
made  in  Cook  County,  111.:^;  ^ ' ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ , 

It  found  a sigtiificant  difference  between  the  highest  grade  com- 
pleted and  the  actual  functioning  level  of  the  recipientsi  determining 
that  there  was  no . grajde  level  at  which  ^ the  average  asihievement 
score  equaled  .the  highest  grade  completed.  Altho'ugh  there  was  only 
^ -a  6.6  percent  jprppoi'tiQn/.of  its'  study  group  classed  as  functional 
illiterates  on  ra.  ^ade-tompleted‘ basis,  this  6.6  percent  jumped^^^^^to 
50.7  percent  wbo,  bn  the  basis  of  tested \ achievement,  actually  func- 
tiohed'  bn  ‘ a level -bf  less  , than. '5  years  of  school  conripleted.  This  dis- 
parity was  'even  ‘more  extreme  dri-  the  case  of  persons  who  received 
..their  ■educatibhjin  'scVeh'Southei'h'-Utates.*;';;  '^^^^ 

.This  pe^^T^s-PS^  explains  , why the  I Los  ; Angeles ; survey  showed  that  of  the 
currently i unemployed  ■ males^  5 25.6  | percent ^ of  ; all  ■■  males  ; and  ■ 30.3  percent 
of  the:i  Negr6etJ;;bad;  received  ; 12  ; grades  } of  schboH  percentages  were 

even  -higher  anabhg  - femp,5es  ; w 28.3 ,}  pexbent:  of.  the  total  and  ,41.8  } percent 
of ‘ the  vNegrbes  haying};:  Completed  } the  } 12th  . grade.  O bther  hand,-  only 

13.6  percent’  of  the^males Tand  16.1 } percent  of  the  females  among  the  Mexican 
"Aniericahs  had V completed  the  }12th  : grade,  - 

. Federal  > aid  }■  to  ^education  f unds/ : w will  not  find  ’ their  ‘ proper 

. applicatibh  :}ih'}:the.rareas}:bf  ■ g^rb'atest}  heed  "and,^^^  f wc  are  not 

proposing'  to  buppbrt  ^ the '^distribution  of  : a percenta^  ■ income  to 

• i ■ **Hard-Core.  Uherhplbjnrnent  and ‘Poverty  } Los;  AnRelw.’’  -U.S.  Dept.  Commerce.  AuKust."1965. 
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the  States.  A specific  approach  aimed  at  _ specific  educational  deficiencies  is 
needed.  Add  to;  this  some  remedies  for _ inadequate  housing,  including  the_ 
lack  of  pure  water  and  sanitary'  facilities^  although  la  ' start  was  made  to 
answer  these*  latter  'problems  by>the  passage  of ; the  Rural  Wa'ter  Systems 

In  hundreds  Y of  are^^  medical service  is  nonexistent,  _ primitive,  or  ^ex- 
tremely inadequate.'  H f acilities  e*‘e  ; ^scarce, 

oh  a skeleton,  basis,  prenatal  and  postnatal  care  nonexistent.  : - - 

Wof nout  ■ land, ::  denuded  forests,'  Worked-bu^^  mines^  Y 1®^®^  altematiye 

empibyttient  oppbrtuhities,  hopelessness,  dejection,  despair  are  the  rule  rather 
than  the  exception  in  the  rural  "poverty  areas. _Y  Y - | 

' We  realize  that  the  solution  to  the  poverty  problem  is  not  simple,  nor 
are  the  funds  -that  are  \necessary  self-geheratiye.  W must  -recognize  the 
validity' of  Professor^  Rossiter’s  thesis  fl^at  before  there,  can.  be  an  economic 
take-off  siich  ns  Y we  ehvisage  Yf  or  these  impoverished  people,  ; there  must  - be 
an  influx  of  **sbcial  byerhe'ad  'capital*Y  that  comes  from  outside  the  area  that  - 
■ is 'being;h9lpedY'-Y.Y''' • Y‘ ^ Y ■,  ' 

Some  of  this  can  come  from  businesses  willing  to  locate  ^expanding  pro- 
ductibnYfucilities-.  in  arnhs  Syhere  the  hard-core  pover  ty  exists  und  to  provide 
adequate  training  programs  to  enable ' the  people  who  are  in  these  areas  to 
equip  fdehiselyes ' by  , traihihgY.  toY  p f^,®  processes 

of'-'a,  ntibderh'Ytechhbldgicaldi^dustryY:  'Y:Y"-'''.'Y  YYY'Y'';:-Y'Y:'’YY':Y"  - Y":  Y Y-Y  ' 

Y Id  the  final:YahaIysis^and  Y.it  is:  at  ; this  Ypoint  ;W 
rssistaricb-^thb  'only  money  "available  in  huflicieht  "quantities  ' to.^  help  gener  ate 
the 'Ykind^  bf industrial  Yahd  ; economic ' take.-bff that  !^^ll  lead  to Y.the  inceritiye 
for  f educatiqni'Y  the  Yf  eso'urces  Yfon^ 

assure  sbirie  of ' the  ■ gbbd  things  of  Itfe’  as  well  Yas  the  basic  essentials  is  that 
'■whichYYcbmes '-f  rbm -Y the  YFederal  YGbyerniherit.Y  YY; Y Y'- YY ■--I-Y.' Y'-'Y  ■ - ’ ^Y ' 

TheY  Gf  ange'v  has  /hot  YbeehY  among  YthosC  ' who ' haveY  objected  tb^^  t^^  aid 
which ' has  Ybeeh  ,'  distributed:  toY  countries  beybiid  -bur  ownY  . borders  to  help 
them  be^n  'to.  obtain  the  kind,  of  economic  take-off^^:  both  in  agricultural  and  ' 
iridustfial  / production Y that  e'^ntuallyYY  hot our  ■ political 
friends’  but  ouf  ■ economic  /alliesi  ‘However Y 'w  "blithely  -vote  billionis  of  - dollars 
for  foreigriYaid  and /make  a majbrYissueYwhen>a^^^^^^^ 

enough ; money  Yf  o ;,a  ski  - resort  - to-  help  '/them-  build  the.  ‘ kind'/  of  '.  equipment 
eriablihg/Ytheni  Ytd  '-xYuh  ‘ a^.^m  ; highlyY'  profitable  Yestablishmient  //and 

at  Y theYdaihe  time,';;  makihg/YtheY:  REA's’-Ymbre  Yself^^ 

jbb  ibppbrtuhities : . i *Y  areas  "where  'there : is  • little/ " oYppof  tuhity  f br/i  additibnal 
. eihploymentYY'Vye/Yprdperly/.sehd  the' YUSS  Y'ffbpC^''^  the 

"-‘‘shiiPbfYhbpelessnTSSs’.V-  sailsfhe  backwaters  /aridvbaybus  Ypf  the 
Y ;YTn  theY final 'smalysisyY'what;  /we  is Ymassive  public^'suppbrt  f the 

kihd^bf  Y pidgrams  in/YsufficientY  size  :/  tbY;  get  / the  / job^^^^  need—the 

/ patienceY  to YrecbghizeYthat/Yas/Yw-e;  embark  //bhYthese.Yprog  will 

be  Y thade^  Ybut  /Adstakes  / do /[hot  of  Yriecessity  : condemn  /whole  p Un- 

f orturiatelyMsbme  Ybf , /the  : mistakes  vhhve.  they®*:  b®ea 'V  profit 
haveY.lddnYthe/ibasis  Yphly  if  or  Y destroying  Y^ 

'AteatYj^pdYihlmir/f uraf‘;areas.Y)Y;,vY:/Y'Y  Y • ■ 

Finally,  / add;-/ most' dhipbitant^^Y^ 

tb'  abandofVtits  .^<tCheap/fobd;/pplicy”Yin.(  .which:  subsidized 

hy  : ahVYimpbyerished/:  rurali/America  land  Ypth  ; 

/ wheri  cbmmdhYjustice  denriah  people Ywho  work  bn  the  land  and  who 

produce  food  /"be  /Ypaid  Yih/^^t  p their./  ebntributibn  to  .the  . national 

welfare  ; Ywhen7Yas  [inYwor^^  /“justice  shall.,  roll  .dbwn  like  the  waters," 

then  we.w’ill  begin  toY  answer  the/  problems;  of  rural  .poverty.  In  the  meantime, 
^nostrums  and  panaceas  may  well  /keep  us  busy  and  allow  us  to  close  our 
eyes'  tb  , the'  /gnreat-  isBues,Y  but  /.the /'price  /We  : shall  ?p  and 

political;  /unrest t'will/YheTfafYV^eatef// than  w'bUId  pay  for  ah 

adequat.e\:inyestm  ihYtbeY f uture/;  bf  r / Ameficia  and  ■ the  protection  of 

pur /urban  ./social  and 'economic  -structures.'-  . • / '■  ' / /’Y'  ■" 

. ' The /pbjectives/Y  of  ;i the ‘YGrahgbli/'W'efe/  stated  :93^y  ago  in 
tiort  ' ahd-  Purpbsee'/of /the; -Nktibhal/YGr ahge.’’/Yl^^ 

' . , / " the/;  "^eak jlYdesif  ainf  Y/Jthe/‘ //strong;  / in  - sbprt, Y j ustly;  distributed 

/ Y;  hurdehsY/ahdYjUstl^i/distriltoted  Ypmyer.Y/  T 

Y / 'tKe  vef y/:  essence  bf  /AmbHcah  indepehde^^ 

. - //  Ytrary,;/  is  unworthy./;  bf ' the  sons  and  '.daughters . of  ,/an  American  re- 

/ Y-/''/'r//public.Y:Y  '■■'  ' '/Y'  /Y./v-Y:"/^  Y/.'/'  Y'Y/'  ■ ■ ■ / - Y /.■'  •" 


' ^'The  Declara- 
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In  tlie  pnnidst  o£  the  political  lanresf  in  the  rural  areas  around  the  world, 
we  might  weir  remember  the  words  from  the  ‘‘Deserted  Village** : “But  a bold 
P®?-santry,  their  country’s  pnde,  when  .once  destroy’d,  can  never  _be  supplied.” 

STATEMENT  SUBMITTE3D  BY  SAR  A.  LEVITAN,  GEOR 

The  goal  of  a poorless  society  is  hardly  a new  idea;  If  Vthere  isj^any  :.clear 
lesson  that  can  be  derived  from  the  ^recent  emphasis  and  effort  oh  combating 
,PO^®.rty»  it  is:  that  the  tools  to  fight  poverty  are  still  an  "doubt.  And  this  is 
especially  applicable  to  rural  poverty,  hot  that  we  lack  hortatory  or  facile 
'“solutions. ’*•■■'. ; ^ ^ - Vv.  ' -' " ^ y ^ / 

®^?^*’®^^*^*^tion  of  the  existing  .^welfare  programs,  to  the  extent  that  they 
are  subject  to  appropriate  evaluation,  indicates  that  many  of  these  programs 
of  ten  .fail  to  meet  intended  gpalsl  The  perversity:_of  agricultural  programs 
which  are  especially  g^ermane  to  this  Commission  is  legend.  Price  support 
programs  have  enhanced  the^  income  of  commercial  farmers ; and  agricultural 
corporations,  hut  have  done  little  to  provide  income  maintenance  for  marginal 
farmers.  Whatever  the  merit  or  justification  of  these  multibillion  dollar 
programs  may  be,  it  is  obvious  that  they  are  not  aids"  to  reduce  poverty. 
Frequently,  the  opposite  is  the  case. 

^ It  is_  particularly  ironical  th^  the  rural  poor  get  less  than  their  share  of 
food  distribution,  food  stamp'  arid  subsidized  :lunch:  programs,  measures  in-  . 
tended  to  population.  The  Jfpod  stariip^ro^arii  is-  available  in 

_many  .affluent  cpunties^but  nctin^soirie.  of  ..the  poorest  counties.- .Only  about 
half  of  .toe  300  ipoprert,;:  counties  participate  in  : the  direct  food  distribution 
prpgrtm;  jBiriiilarly,  f ree  or  ■ subsidiz  lunches  for rschoolchildren'rare  not 
' available  in  many  rural  areas.  ' ' - . ;-r.  ' - ' ' ' V'  ; 

The^  relevance  - of  the  recently  driaugruratod  aritipoyerty.;  program  to  rural 
areas  is  also  =-^r  at  least  liriiited.  Experterice  has  shown  that  most 

rural  areas  ^ receive  their;  full  share  of  funds  allotted  to  them 

ori  the  bpr-  roblerii  is  ript ' only the  lack  pf  rural  sophistication 

ip  ,‘*'ke^ari.l  .tsrx*  but  is  Also  : iriiierent  in  toe  lack  of.^^to 

pnayaila^,  - '‘‘^'^l^lgate.  agencies’’  which]; would  uriderthp^yto 

tipn.;  of  .•  rintip^i^^^  ptograriis.  Other;  shortcomings'  are  also  irihrt*ent  in  the 

^®d®^®V  ^^^M*^i'i9hr  yP’9r  rixariipley  under  toe  y Elementary  and  Stoorida^ 

' ^9^  Lriearby}  Montgoriiery C iri  ; ‘M  ;W 

Cpurity ■ in  New  ; York, : ' receive  three  ;tiiries  more  funds  per  . poor  child  than 
most" ruraktountiesy:r"".;y;:y':;;:y';-;:;y:';;].,.-^  'y'''"; I'' 

, -;But  it  ; A Ariy  a:  riiistake  'to  conclude  that  inadequacy  of ; torids  aVaila 

'i^o®ry^istirig:yAntipoyertyyriieasurts  is  their  sole  shortcoming.  Ptoquently 
®®sertions  toat]  all  we/rie^^ 

. tiorial " Federal ^'dollafs  -tomairi];'  to; toe  tested.  "At ' leart  one  -Federal  program, 
theyJob?  Geiups^"]^^  n lacY  of  furids^ 'Not torilyy have  Federal 

toeperi'ditures  per;  eritolleei ; iri ; this;  prbg^^^^  ; gerierous,  but  the'  shbrt  ex- 

perierice  rif  this  ptogram  has  ; shoym  1th  Corps  .cannot'  eyen  fill 

^presentlyy  existing  facilities!  arid;  a:  m 

secure  ;an  - adequate  riuriiber  of - erirbllees,  ; under  ' present  budgetary.^ 

- -^he  • major  ecbnbmic  pro  ^ 

PPPbrtunities.^lriigratipn';  to;\ urban  .areas  - has.  b sototibb  for.  some of  the 

surplus  ; mij^atiori ; has  the ' prbblenis  of  ' riietro- 

ato  of  the  new  m swelled  the  ; iririer  cities 

®bd  ■ slum  /Areas; - K /difficulty  in  Anairitainirig  sustained  gainful  em- 

ployrnent  in  - their  .'new  / Ibcation  because  of  deficient  education  or  other 

handicaps.'' V'!'::,;-'!:'-’  ---y  J : 

I ,To  reduce  pressures  of  migratipn  ] upon  metropplitan  areas  and ; to  ease 
Ariral  ipbbility,:  eebrib  - have  favored;  decentralization  " of  economic 

Arid /je'xpansibri!  briiX^rig  l jobs^^lc  and 

bbdereriiplpy^!  N<A  ; yiArs  of  Axperieri^  wito  thb  Area  Redevelopment 
Administratibri,  Ecbnomic  ' Development  Administratibri,  arid  related  regional 

the  intractability  of  rural  ' depressed 


;/•.  . was/  with  ..the;  W.;; /E.;  Upj  Institute  for  'Employment  Ilesearoh  when  he 

tills;  report*  The ; Institute  shares  no  r^pohslbility  for  the' views  expresBed  here*  This 
statement's  part- of  in  study,'  VThe  Great  Society's  Poor  Law:  *A  New  Approach  to  Poverty/’ 
^ an  :evaIuation”c>f‘;  the/Economic.  Opportunity  Act  and  financed  by  a srant  from  - the 
vPord  /Pemnd^^  y.,A:vV,-’  ••  ..  i -v  ■ 


areas  and  the  difficulty  of  channeling  jobs  into  these  areas.  While  the  concept - 
of  bringing  jobs  to  depressed  areas  has  considerable  appeal  and  can  be 
justified  on  the  basis  of  economic  and  social  considerations,  1 doubt  that  these 
programs  can  ever  work  on a mass  basis.  .During  periods  of  overall  high, 
employmenti  as  was  experienced  in  the  early  "AR A day s,  it  was  difficult  to 
channel  industry  to  rural  depressed  areas  when  unemployed  trained  workers 
were  going  begging  for  jobs  in  urban  areas.  Development,  of  labor  shortages' 
in  the  past  year  has  created  demand  for  immediate  supply  of i labor  in  areas 
where  job  vacancies  already  exist,  and  fear  of  intensifying  inflationary  pres- 
sures di  scourages  the  investment  of  social  capital  to  develop  new  growth 
centers  closer  to  the  rural  areas.  It  would  therefore,  appear  that  reliance  upon 
development  of  multiple  growth  centers  within  commuting  distance  of  rural 
areas  as  a solution  to  the  problems  of  unemplosmient  and  underemployment 
in  the  latter  areas  is  a dream  of  social  planners  which  is  not  likely  to  be 
realized  unless,  we  experience  a sustained  full  employment,  economy  over 
several  years,  hot  based  on  crises  and  defense  needs. 

But  the  needs  of  the  rural  poor  are  also  pressing.  And  any  deferment  of 
meaningful  help  assures  the  perpetuation  of  poverty  iinto  the  next  generation. 
The  first  step  to  offer  a meanin^ul  attack  oh  poverty  in  rural  areas  must 
be  the  improvement  of  educational  facilities  in  these  areas.  This  would  require 
the  expansion  and  improvement  of  physical  facilities  as  well  as  the  bolstering 
_ _pf  fhe  fjuality  of  education.-  Considering  the  meager  resources  of  rural  areas 
ah«  the' inability  of  .States  to  provide  the  necessary _funds.- to.  improve  the 
quality  of  education  in^rural  areas,  only  massi^'^ffilocati^^'df" Federal  funds 
can  accomplish  the- desired  goals.  In  the  immediate  future  and  in  light  of  our 
ihcreasnig  defense  commitments,  allocatibh  of  increased  Federal  aid  for  edu- 
cation  is  not  a promising  expectation.  However,  when:  our  military  commit- 
ments in  Southeast  ^ Asia  decline,  .aid  for  education  ; should  assume  a top 
priority  among  Federal  commitThents.  ; ^ 

Meanwhile,  limited  Federal  funds  can  be  used  effectively  for  dissemination 
- .•  of^birth  control_information  and  devices  to  reduce  the  number  of  unwanted 
children  among  the  poor  and  the  candidates  of  a future  generation  of  poverty. 

. But  the  children  of  poor  families  need  not  only  education  but  also  sus- 
tenance. The  - facile  solution  . which  has  become  popular  during  the  past  few 
years  is  .expanded  provisions  ^ of  income  ' maintenahce,  through,  a negative 
income  tax  or  similar  schemed  Aside  f rom. the  high  cost,  I;  see  many  problems 
in  . this  »-type  of ' solution,  for.  the  unemployed-.  'When  applied,  to  rural  areas, 
the_  problems  "may  "be  compounded.'  The'  major  merit  of  a ^ rational  income 
maintenance  program  is  that  it  would  provide  to  able-bodied  persons  the 
opportunity  to  work  and  increase  their  iricome;,^abbve  the  minimum  guaranteed 
by  thp  government.  This  is  only  meaningful  in  areas  where  jobs,  are  available, 
but  in  rural  areas  y/here  t^  is  a surplus  of  m^^  income  main- 

tehahce  program  will  i-rentiaih'  for  f he  bulk'' of  recipients  ■ the  only  ; source .^of 
support.  Ifwbuld  reduce  the  incentive  to  migrate  and  perforce  create  a large 
sector  of  the  population  dependent  ;apon  the  dole. 

" A more  ^constructive:  alternative  would,  he  fbrr  the  government  to  assume 
the  respon sibiUty j as  **an  employer  of  last  resort,”  to  borrow  a phrase  made 
-populay  by.lProf . ■ Garth  Mangum  and  the  Commission  on  Technologry,  Auto- 
-7  : = mation,  and:.'Economic  Progress.  There  are  ample  useful  /chores : that_  even  the 
unskilled  wbrkers  'cah  perform  in  any  community  and,  in"  addition,  pick  up 
■ work 7 skills  that  .would  be  helpful  /to!  them  when  they  migrate,  to  areas  where 
jobs  are  available.  A basic  7 component  of  the  publicly  funded'  jobs  niust  be 
proyisibn  for., adult  basic  education  and  some  form  of  training.  But  lack  of 
facilities  in  many  rural  areas  preclude - the  prbbability  of  offering  these 
.services.  /.  -7.  , /!/,:./  ' ^7'  , 7 7 v 7 . 7 r- . ■ - . - 

./.Beyond  .the  more  immediate  Vi^ork  experience  accompanied  whenever  feasible 
by~.basic  liter acy  ' and  training;,  a /realistic  program  to  combat  poverty  in  rural 
areas/wbuld  have  to  /^rely  'upbn  mobility.  Despite  rapid  declines  in  the  farm 
. labor  force,  ’experts  ariticipate  /that  - about  pncrhalf  or  less  of  the  /total  farm 
labor  force'  is  heeded  -;  bn  -farms. ^ solution  becbmes  “feasible !!  only  when 

overall.' high  7 emplbspneiit 7 prevails  and  jobs  are  plentiful,  forcing  employers 
to  reduce  hiring /barriers./  Dr.  C.  E-  Bishbp,  the  Executive  Director  of  this 
CommissibnV// has/  suggested,  th^  is  inversely  -related 

to  unemployment  in /the  rionf  arm  ecbnomy— --the /former  increases /by  / 67per- 
cent : for  each  17  percent  decrease  /in  unemploynrient.rln  some  cases,  mobility 
might  involve  moving  to  the  nearest  growth  point i but  it  is  **pie/in  the  sky” 
to  expect  that  enough  local  growth  , centers  could  be  developed ; and  many  of 
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the  rural  poor  will , have  to  look  for  their  fortunes  in  more  distant  urban 
centers.  ' ‘ 

There  is,  Pf  course,  a great  deal, of  migration  from ’ rural  te  urban  areas 
going  on : without  government  assistance.  These  waves  of ^ migration'  follow 
certain  patterns  and  lack  rationality.  The  result  is  that,  many  of  the  migrants 
fail  to'  acclimate  in  their  new  urban  environment;  and  some  ’ return  to  their 
original' homeS:  There  is  a need  to  plan  migration,  attempting  to  channel  the 
migrants  to  areas  where  there  is  a demand  for  their  labbr.  This  ib  particularly 
true  in  the  present  labor  market.  The  first  step  in  migratidn  assistance  should 
therefore  be  extended  before"  the  nxoyeisent  takes  places  advising  potential 
relocatees  regarding  job  availability,  suitable:  for  their  limited  skills,  in 
. expanding  areas.  - , 

Once  migration  takes  place,  there  is  need  for  new  institutions  to  help  the 
-onigrants  find  suitable  temporary  housing  facilities  with  built-in  counseling 
not  only  to  assist  the  migrants  in  finding- employment,  housing,  school  facili- 
ties and  other  essential  services,  bub  which  will  also  aid  the  rural  migrants 
to  acclimate  rn  their  new  urban  environment.  There  is  nothing  new  in  this 
proposal.  This  is  exactly  what  was  "done  for.  the ’Hungarian  refugees  a decade 
ago_  and  more  recently  for  Cuban  refugees.  Except  for  a few  demonstration 
projects,  .funded  by  private  or  public  sources,  rural  migrants' have  not  received 
the  same  type  of  help  which  was  extended  to  refugees.  The  demonstration 
projects  have  shown  the  -type  of  services" and'  assistance,  that  should  be  ex- 
tended, to  rural  migrants."^  The|  need  is  , for  expanding  the  . demonstration 
projects^  into  larger  scale  programs.  - C.  V 

No  doubt,  -large-scale  relocation  would  continue  to  /create  problems  for 
metropolitan  areas,  even  if  ^"needed  'assistance  is  . offered  ' to  rural  migrants. 
But  if  the  chpice  : is  between  long-run,  possibly  lifetiihe,  reliance  upon  some 
forrn  of  public  assistance'  in  a staj^ant  or  - declining,  rural  community  . and 
opportun ity  for  gainful  empl oyment  involving  relocation,  the  policy  decision 
. seems .^to.' be  clear.- 


; Man  placing  . emphasis  upon  relocation  and  mobility  as  a 

means  to  . combat  rural ' povertyi-  TIbwever,  the'  purpose  of  this  Commission, 
as  I understand  it^  is  . to  exapiine  hard  facts.  Considering  national  commit- 
ments and  competing  priorities,  it  is  quite  clear / that  - in  the  immediate  future 
existing,  programs  will  provide  only  limited  help  to  the  rural  poor.  Migration 
assistance  in  a high  emplojnnent  . economy'  is',  possibly  the  most  effective  pro- 
grani  / in  > the  . short  run,  and  /the  costs  are  manageable,  gdven  the  present 
budgetary  constraints . 


STATEMENT  SUBMITTED  BT  BARBARA  MORPETT,  AMElUO^isr 
■ FRIENDS  :S1^^  ■ /.  v./^  v ^ \ 

Mr.^^'Chairm  and  ' Comhtiission  / members:  Barbara  Moffett. 

I amjsecretary  of -thei  Community  Relations  Divisiori'of  the  American,  Friends 
Service  Committee'.^  I,;  am  " accompanied  ' by  - Eleanor  Eaton,  assistant  secretary 
of  -the  division,  responsible  for  rural  programs;  by  - Pamelia  Coej  national 
Indian  • program  represerit^^^  ; / and  by  / Williami-  Channel;  • : director,  of.  our 
east  coast  migrant  leadership /education  pro^am;  I appreciate  being / asked 
tp_  pireseint . this  ■:  testimony ‘bn  bebalf  ; of  American  ‘Priehds  Service  Com- 
mittee."*; I y speak '/for and  for^  many  like-minded  Priends. 
/However,  ho  /single  ljdd3r  can  speak  officially  for  the  Quakers,  the  religious 
- Society  of  Priends.  ' - ' ' ^ - / . ' / '-■// 

rhe  EMperiertce  FTorTV  Which.  We  - ^ 

The  American  Friends  Service  Committee/ (APS C)  is  this  year  celebrating 
its  60th  anniversary.  During:  /these  '60  years  the  Committee,  through  its 
volunteers, :/  its : committees^*  and  > its  / professional  staff,  has ' been/  involved  in 
efforts  r to  help  rural  people , find,  a • way  out >■  of  /poverty  / and : deprivation  . in 
literally  hundreds  of  /communities /'around  / the ' world." :» For  some}, / such  as  the 
peoples . of . Korea;  Alge^a;  or ‘r  the ; Gaza  Strtp,  - poverty  was  exacerbated  by 
.warjorrevolutionv  Some  had/ never/ been  f hr  from  starvation  as  are 'so  many  ^ 
of  :/ the  villagers  of  India/  and/  Mexico!  Tn /the ^^^  U 

community  /deyelopmenbJprbgrams/ among  textile  .workers  in  North  Carolina, 
unemployed;  / ‘'coal  / miners  / in  - /W est  • ; V / and  ? Pennsyl vania^ ; and  N egro 

farmersi/in  / South/ Carpliria/date /ba^ytb;  the  1920^9!/  / ^ 

. ■'.vGurf  ehtly, 'th'rtugh  bur  community  relations'  division,-  we  have  staffed  field 
programs  anibng ; farmworkers;/  settled  arid  migratory,  in  Tulare,-  Fresno, 
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Ventura.,  and.  King's.  Counties  in  California,  as  .well  as  in  Florida,  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  New  York;  we  have  staff  at -work  with  the  San 
_CarIos  Apache  Indian  Tribe  , in  Arizona,  with  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Tribe 
M 'JV^ntana,,  with  various  tr^  southern  California  and  in  the  State  of 

^^ashmgton,  and  at  Intertribal  Friendship  House,  serving  members  of  over 
90  tribes  who  have  sought  employment  and  a new  life  in  the  Bay  area  of 
Oakland  and  San  Francisco,  Calif.  In  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
Ge^gia,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Louisiana}  AFSC  staff  is  in  close  contact 
with  rural  Negroes  and  in  Texas  with , Mexican- American  families  who  are 
seekmg  to  break  out  of  the  syndrome  of  poverty  and  discrimination.  It  is  on 
the  ba^s  of  this ' extensive  and  continuing  grassroots  experience  that  we 
speak 'today.  ~ 

- people  are,  in  the  main,  scattered  and  iinorganized,  mnable  to  exercise 

influence  for  pro^ams  comparable  to  their  h^d.  Rural  areas  have  to  date 
predated  no  serious  threat  to  the  peace,  as  has  violence  bom  of  despair 
^ the  cities,  but  mass  violence  is  just  belo'wr  ithe;  surface  in  some  rural  areas. 
Fin'thermojre,  the  use  of  violence  and  the  thre£aittrp>f  violence  to  discourage  rural 
people  from'  exercising  thei*?::  rights  and  iinproVihg  their  condition  is  docu- 
mented oyer  and  over  again  tin  Southern  States. 

Statistics  show  the  degree  of  unempltagnsHent  and  underemployment  in 
rural  areas,  the. urgent  housing  needs  and  Conditions,  low  income  levels,  the 
public  and  private , ^rvices  ^at  ch^rsoptCvize  most  rural  areas,  and 
tne_  patterns  of  forced  migration  which  so  ofegarlsr  link  the  problems  of  rural 
andurbanpovcrty,  ^^  ' 

^ The  disparity  . between . the  nreeds  in  ruralf  areas  and  the  size  and  number 
of  an tipoveziy}  manpower,  and  welfare  profanes  in  rural  areas  and  for  rural 
people^  are  also -well  documented. 

y' We  wiU, . 'Aerefore,  concentrata  ^^in  . this  ^testimony  on  suggested  remedies 
for  specific  human  needs  "with  which,  bur  -r^Crious  programs  have  sought  to 
As  we  said  in  testif ying.  before  the  Sp^ial  Subcommittee  of  the  House 
m Representatives  Committee  on  Educatii^Wi^d' Labor  in  1964,  when  the 
I^onomic  Opportunity  Aet-was  being  drafii^,  '‘There  is  no  poverty  in  the 
abstract,  only  poor  people,  with  many  problems.  . . .” 


What  We  RccoTnmcTuf  and  V : 

T.  Congress  > and  the  executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Government  must 
commi^C^'^J^s^lves  to.  an  attack  on  poverty  which  recognizes  the  need  for 
broad  I tederal  planning  and  policies  designed  to  bring  Federal*  benefits  to 
all  citizens,  massive  Federal  resources  both  of  funds  and  of  tdlmical  assist- 
®**ce  directed  to  the  rural  poor, ; and  maximuin  developmew^^^^lodaJ  leadership 
and  orpahtzatton  through  .en^couragement  of  independent,  Ixocally  initiated  and 
a:dministered  progranrisbperatinjgr  in  accordance  -vrith  Federal  policy. 

TheiWar  bn.Poverty-has.been  both  piecemeal  and  puny.-  It  promises  to  be 
evem  more  ; so  in  the,  year  . ahead,  with  cutbacks  in  - f^^  especially  in  the 
A ' &PP?>r®ut  ..lessened  Federal  commitment  to  deal  with  the 

J®i®^u^s3Ue  of -racial  discriminatibh  with  its'  resulting  inequality  of  access 
to  the  benefits  and,  decisioh-makirig  ■ centers  of  . our  society.  - 
V We  deplore  the  trend  in  Congress  and  the  Office^  of  Economic  Opportunity’ 
pack  avray  - from  pro^ams  which  stress  the  organ  of  the  poor  to 

solve  f heir . problems  in'  innovative  ways.  Limitations  oh  funds  available  for 
- action  programs  and  emphasis  on  prepackaged  pro^ams  that 
eliminate  local  leadership  involvement  are  in  our  view  a serious  step  backward 
in  the  War  on  Poverty.  - 

0.ur_  experience  demonstrates  that^  in  rural  areas  where  those  in  need,  and 
those  with  • on-going  relationships  with  them  have  themselves  organized  and 
implemented  pro^ams  according  to  their  own  needs  as  they  see  them,  the 
climate  of  despair  turns  to  one of  hope.  Leadership  ^ has-  developed  and  im- 
provementS';haye:;:beeh-;:made.; 

■ - recognized  success  'of < CAP  programs  on  some : Indian  reservations  are 

notable  examples;,bf  this  develbpment  of  the  local  leadership  so  desperately 
needed  > asy 'ohe  ; element,;:  in  the  " nation's  . War  ; on  ; Poverty.  Our  • staff  working 
amongi the 'Saiv  GarlosV Apache  Tribe  yrritcs- that  at  San  Carlos  the  predomi- 
nant attitude  of  the  people  ,bu ' the  reservation  hosi  been,  “What's  the ' use  ? Even 
if  we  dW  M^s,  no-  .one  -would  listehi  -We  caii*t^eall5^  do  anything:  about  it 
anyway,  ^w^b  the  ad  vent  f;  of  a.iCAPipfbgram  consider  which 

m volves  the  Indian  poor,  supported  by  the  local  pbWer  structure  (the  Tribal 
Council): : and  predominantly  staffed  by  Indian  people,  tbingpa  have  changed. 
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There  is  contimiing^  interest.  Volunteers  meet  weekly,  self >help  projects  are 
initiated  and  carried  through.  Some  of  these  self-help  projects,  for  instance 
the  Tribal  newspaper  and  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  projects,  are  ex- 
pansions of  work  started  initially  by  local  people  with  AFSG  assistance,  but 
without  adequate  financial  base.  Others  are.  new. 

On  the  ^other  handi  “top  down”  implementation-  of  programs,  without 
full  participation  of  those  whose  heeds  programs  are  designed  to  meet,  has 
not  been  successful.  Channeling  of ; programs  through  previously  uninclu- 
sive  and  undemocratic  . bodies  has.  also  often  defeated  their  purposes. 

An  adult  education  program  at  San  Carlos,  using  VISTA  volunteers 
working  under  the  direction  of  Indian  committees,  was  successful.  When 
T program  was  taken  over  by  local  school  districts,  notably  unrelated  to 
I*'*bam  interests,'  Indian  participation  quickly  disappeared. 

A Head  Start  program  ori  the  reservation  provided  a real  opportunity  for 
Indian  piarents  to  become  involved^ in'  the  process  of  learning  their  children 
are  undergoing.  A.  threat  td  put  this  program  under  the  State  school  system 
is  viewed  with  alarm,  our  staff  reports.  Parents  feel  they  will  lose  their  voice 
m the  i>rqgram._  . ‘ — ' — . r-~- 

In  Mississippi,  the  involvement  of  ■■  poor  parents  and' adults  in  the  Head 
Start  programs  of  the  Child  Development  Group  v/as  so  basic  and  thorough 
that  when  funding  was  withheld,  these  people,  poverty  stricken  in  the  ex- 
treme but  rich  in;l_eadership  qualities,  continued  many  Head  Start  programs 
^ a volunteer,  basis  rather  than  turn  them  over  to  others  or  let  them  die. 
Holmes  County  i in  the  same  State  provides  an  example  of  what  we  mean 
by  , the  value  of .;  local ; leadership  development  -and  organization.  Here  there 
is  not  , only  a climate  ^ of  hope  •-  but  _a  thriving  community  center,  an  emerging 
cooperative,  cooperative home;  building,  ■, and,  a-  growing  potential  for  coop- 
eration between  the  poor  and  those  economically  more  successful,  both 
Negro;.'and:white.r— v . : 

Contrary  to  its  intention,  the  OEO  requirement  of  a broadly,  representative 
organization  prior  to  program  development  and  funding  has  stymied  local 
initiative  and  participation  by  the  poor.  This  , is,  of  course,  particularly  true 
m areas  of  intense  racial  discrimination  and  segregation,  not  only  in  the 
South  but  in  rural  areas  in  other  parts  of  the  country  as  well.  White  and 
Negro, pi Jrticipation  as  equal  partners  in  an  attack  bn  poverty  is  not  feasible 
in  many  ' areas,  and  insistence  upon  broadly  reprraentative  groups  in  such 
areas  results  in-  very  Httle  action  against  poverty. 

' In  the  :^Black  Belt  counties  of  Alabama  there  is  not  one  Community  action 
program  and  only  two  OEO ‘funded  efforts— these  funded  under  Title  III-B 
in^  Lowndes  > and  'Wilcox-  Counties.  As  one  Negro  pleader  in  the  area  but  it, 
_Jxou  e^her  have  to  ‘Torn*  or  lie  to  get"  a program.”  Alabama  ranks  11th 
m number  of  'rural  poor;  it  is  23d  ?n  the  amount  of  OEO  funds  received. 
Most  of ; these  jfunds  have  gone  to  urban  areas.  V ^ 

-A  successful  attack'  on  "poverty  in' -riiral  .areas  must;  include  - policies  and 
programs  which  vdll  develop  rural  leadership  and  enable  it  to  stay  on  the 
T take- the; combinad  efforts  of  the  many  governmental  agencies 

which  impinge  on  the  problems  and  lives  of  the  rural  poor. 

In  many  instances  ;when  local  leadersHIp  has  'emerged  in  southern  rural 
areas,  i political,  economic;?  and  hostile  social  forces  have  combined  to  “en- 
courage”^^^;  such;  leaders  to  "^^emigrrate  rto  ■'northern  .and  - western  cities  regard- 
mss  '^z  'their  ; 'ability I, tol^iAd just 'to'-  urban;:  society.  Young  people;  from'  the 
Souths  from  Indian  reservations;  from  Spanish-speaking  villages  in  New 
Mexico,  from;  rural  South  Jersey,  frustrated  in  efforts  to  get  iiobs  or  a 
decent  education,  have;  sometimes  -with  encouragement  from  their  parents, 
soVfifnt  their  future  in  urban  areas.  Others  seek  status  and  good  pay  in 

the  Armed : Forces.' . Leadership : is  being  drained  off . ; ‘ . 

- . W^e  would- like  to : cite  two  specific  instances  - here— one  in  a rural  southern 
county_and  one_  from  the  Sah  Carlos  Apache  Indian  Reservation  in  Arizona. 

*^;M^aissippr  M a.;_^egro;  family;^  1^  in  their  community,  had 

appliM  ' unsuccessfully;. to:,  a : Federal /'agency  ;f  or  assistance  in  "securing  their 

one'  of  our  staff,  the  Government 
official;  suggested -that  insteadi^of  trying  to  improve  their  situation  locally 
go  to  'Detroit  :“wh^  V(dth  his  skills  he  could  earn  $3.25  an 

;.,y.Our“sta^in;,'Sam,C  -/.r' . 'T  V'';;-.',. 

The  Bureau  of  ?Indiaii  Affaira  has  hhd  for  over  10  years  now  a 
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proCTaM  of  xelocation.  (now  -ncnt^TTfe^BIA  ag-  ^ 

?ndl£n  people  to  ™^or  urban  are^jfW  ^ ,^o"*can  best  adjUBt. 

munity  and  thus  hinders  triM.^balanceO  conro  ^ is  seen  that 

IS““^rfof  ire'^SIe^a??^S^n^  ^SMe^» 
?o’S^uSfyxU|lwp»^?h^^^ 

^Mp^  SS'o?  breakdSeS^  “*  ““*=  *" 

^ thfi  benefit  of  the  community.  ^ 

Two  final  thoughts^  on  .local  leaderehip  Xul” 

bility.  Some  local  le^ersKap^  may^f ail to  meet  the  problems  of 

a deenee  of  failure.  Successful  local  or«amz^i<m  to  me_  Comfortable 

tha^r  will  find  local.  opposifaon:  fr™_^a.ose^^ 

with  the  status  quo.  Thi^jsbould^^^^^  Federal  Government  and 

iL*‘SSfo„'*to““-Sc&»^ 

to  the  means  of  production  and 

. equar  access  to  jobs.  . '. 

A.  iaiid  /or  /arTniTify  dnd  . vi,  A br-u  ni-oirrams 

The  current  advance^  in  the^mall 

which  benefit  the  largo , landowner  _ +y._  laclc  of  enforcement  of.  the 

. holder,  the  tenant  far^r,^  or  \C02f  equipxueut, 

almost  impossible  to  acquiM  or^Mintain.^  ^,^  _^  ^^^^^  j 

The  small  farmer  wheth^  owner^or 

south  Florida^  . Calif ornia,  because  of  lack  of  access  to 

w^  enough  to 

The  migrant  streams^  and  the  ghetms^i^ou^ of%roductionV  And  once  these 
lies  deprived  of  .access  to  .land  stricken  and 

?hc^«apc  hatclS»«JS^^^  number  of  people 

*"  urSi'iftfa  s&  ^id'  r u?,  ‘^w; 

jSl?“haVe“?o^o/Atoth;se^^^^^ 

VccKawitnattow^o/  povewment 

available  to  low  V income  ruTO 

financing,  _ that  wUl  make  available  modest  land  holdxngs 

^ TFe  recomme^a  incentives  or  long-term  tnterest-free 
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ment  investment  is  needed.  Thus,  cajntai  improved  access 

to  land,  water  and  a^icultural  advice  are  needed.  , , 

Farm  labor  families  in  areas  v^ere  inadequate  annual  labor  _de- 
mand  exists  could  supplement  annual  income  throug^h  part-time 
farming,  -aii  mahy  now  -^db.  This  /would  tend  to  stabilize  the^^lafoor 
force  as  well  as.  improve  living  standards.  Such  opportunities,  if 
made  available  extensively,  could  reenliven  rural  communities,  fOTm 
a basis  for  the  establishment  of  small,  processing  and  service  enter- 
prises, lessen  the  influx  of  untrained,  impoverished  people  to  cities, 
and  give  new  oipportunities  to  farm  laborers  who  because  of  age, 
language  and  cultural  barriers,  lack  of  education,  have  nothing  to 

gain  in  the  cit;^.  / ^ * . -.r  x.  j 

Many  large  holdings  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  ar®,  far  be^nd 

the  size  ‘of  optamum  efficiency.  Mew  irrigation  develpjpments  traere 

-are  coming  into  prime  agricultural  lands  where,  withsput  adherence 

to  the  provisiotns  of  reelamatioii  law,  the  benefits  will ;^11  accrue  ^ . 

' large  laiid  conupanies.'  The  reclamaftion  law  is  not  being  :enfa)Med.'  ' 

The  DiGiorgdof-Oorporation  in  ^ Kem  ;and  Tulare  Counties  signed  re- 
^ oordable  contracts  10  or  more  years  'ago  to  divest  Itself  of  ^^cess 

iahd.  Recently  Tit  sold  some  tradts,  presumably  complying  with  the 

. btjt  the  fftiid-  Isold  at  prices  between  $2,000  and  $3,000  per  acre 

(the  going  price  if  oir  land  in  full  production  with  grapes,  oHyes, : or 
citrus)  whereas  waclamation  Haw  requires  that  excess  Imndl  rdispo^d 
of  must  b®  sold  at  dry-land  jjarices.  Enforcement  of  the/ilaw  in  this 

hianrier  ddes  not  actually  make ^ land  available  to  small,  mdepen^l>nt 
producers  as  Tiwas^the  intent  of  the  law.  . ^ ^ ^ 

~ iThe  re-effta^lisETO?iT^&  ^ sm&U  boldiiigs 

^dedicated  'Sn  jpSf  ^0fciiity  to  itg^-iciutuf  e could  go  . a long  way  toward 

fConservingSlahd.  California  is  a major  agricultural  area,  yet  it  lost 
overM  milSion  acres  to  urban  use  since  1942,  “and  - at  present  .raTCS 
WiBl  lose  smother  1%  million  acres  out  of  a total  of  8 million  by 

:iga»T72.:  T'- V ^ ■ t; ...  ■ 

: Gbta^leci  with  this  is  the  need  for  fair  adjudication  and  protection  of  wafer 
for?  T the'  .irUEral  poor.  For-  example,  .Tin  northern  /New  Mexico  small 
previi^Bsly  rprodiuettive  farm -bol  dings  are  of  ten  , no  longer  viable  ;because?  <of 
the  di^ersibn  o^^water  to  corporation  farms'  and  industries  • in  the  southeirn 
part  ojf  the  State.  x-.- ^ 

Thmats  to  the  water  rigd^ts  of  Indian  people  are  frequent.  In  southern 
ealifoirnia  we  have  worked!  with  the  Soboba  reservation  which  is  the  only 
ilandhciider  in  the' ‘“takb T,  arera”  bat  yet  compensated  for  water  taken  by  a 
n©w-r  r'"5btrppbl(tban  T iLbs-r^Ang^es  water  - conduit"  System-,  b'uilt  abouA  30  years 
^agoi  .T?here  vvas~  an  abundance  of  good  . water  bn  the - reservation 
systemT  was  T built;  # the  "preseint  water  - supply  is  gp’ea.tljy  inadequa-te  and  the 
Tbest*  cqjmpromise  xiow  pfl^sibls  is  probably  that  the  metropblitatri^wa^ter  Sy^m 
W^buld  allow  the  reserwatiom  to  tap  into  the  metropolitan : syste^  without 
ebarge^  if  or  the  afteir  which  the  reservation  would  have  a£o  pay  for 

w:ater,  whifih  they irhadi  available  free  and  in  abundance  origini^.lly.  Other 
J^nd  iw  the  area,, fosr  winch  oompeirisation  has  been  made,  is  now  well  watered 
T^roduqt^e  farm:  jSands.'TTheWeser'Fation  is  barren  and  unprotluctf^^ 

ThibSk  pnly^tbe^TTmost:  draimatic  qf  the  vrater  pr 

tha^ubservatrbiua  anflfrarachejrias  in  sbut^  ^ ^ 

Indimn  ^ reteisvatEons  tlhrbuiEfhbint  ’the  iXJnited/;.  States  have  had  great  dim- 
»qlty  "Sh  establisbfing  tlteir  agricultural  and  recreational 

iSaveltJ#meht.i  Th^2Bure^  df  Tindian  Affairs,  vvhich  is  trustee  of  the  land  and 
fefas  beehi*  reasbraalMy  vii^lbnt  in  conserving  the  land  base,  itself,  has  beem  so 
I^x  infwrbtectimg?iwaterKr5ghts  that:,<it  was  a.  matter^^  great:  surpiise  when 
«he  ” aScrintemdeiiit  ■ bf  tihe  VFort  Apache  India.n  T Reservatioai  in  Arizonm 
CfeCtual^y  champioBeQ  the  TrSbe’s;  -'right  to  : develop  a ' Bake  on  their  own  lann» 
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in  the  face  of  opposition  from  the  powerful  Salt  River  Water  Users  Associa- 

Currently  at  issue  are  the  water  rights  of  the  Pyramid  ^ Lake  Tril^  te 
Nevada,  who  own  a magnificent  wilderness  r^our^ 

at  a rate  which  threatens  the  existence  of  the  lake  and  limits  its  poten- 
tial as  an  economic  resour ce^  •'  ' 

B.  Cdmiorand  dir-eci  foana  at  little  or  ru>  irvtereat  for 

are  a major  need.  AdminisJ^tive  rulings  within  the  Farmers  Hc^e^d^n- 

istratiofi.  and  inadequate  appropriations  weaken  the  potential  of  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  to  help  the  rural  poor-  W e suggest^ 

of  the  F'arm  Security  A.drnirvtstratxon  program  of  the  f P.40  s whereDy  oO- 
acre  farms  complete  with  house,  well,  land,  20  acres  clear  and  4(1  acres 
wooded  were  sold  to  displaced  tenant  farmers  on"  4()-year  mortgages.  In 
Holmes  County,  Miss.,  many  such  farms  begun  in  this  way  by  Negroes 
are  today  viable  and  provide  stable  community  leadership  and  a souno.  tax 

hase.  " ^ ^ 

We  know  a family  in  a rural  Alabama  county  which  had  l>een  successful 
tenant  farmers  for  seme  years.  On  January  1,  1966,  fire  bombs  (presumably 
designed  to  get  the  parents  to  withdraw  their  chiWren  from  the  f'-cwly 
desegregated  school)  destroyed  their  home  and  all  their  possessions.  Tnis 
farmer,  in  addition  to  providing  for  a family  of  12,  had  been  able  vO  save 
enough  cash  from  his  tenant  farm  operations  over  a 5 -year  period  to  j^y 
$3,000  toward  the  $3,760  needed  to  purchasev40  acres^  <of  fa^  and  tinker 
land.  After  the  fire  he  applied  to  the  local^F  armers  Home_  Adrmmstration 
for  a farm  development  loan  and  a loan  to  build  a house.  His  ASCS  cotton 
allotment  was  3.4  acres.  He  wras  refused  a loan  for  hip  -house  on  the  grounds 
of  insufficient  income.  He  was  given  no  farm  d^y^elopment  loan,  only  the 
pious  hope  from  a top  USDA  official  that  “they  could  increase  their  income. 

Private  funds  for  housing  and  farm  improvement  are  not  available.  No 
initiative  is  forthcoming  from  the  USUA  to  help  the  family^  make  their  40 
acres  viable  throiflffh  intensive  farming,  wise  use  of  timber,  etc.  We  can  cite 
similar  examples  of  lack  of  positive,  coordinated  assistance  to  low  income 
Negro  farmers  in  other  southern  counties  and  /States.  ^ ^ ^ ^ _ 

fbdT©fo2TG,  tO ' CtTlCt 

other  policies  of  the  they  affect 

of  aliotrhents  arid,  aeirvices.  ' / . ^ 

In  many  cases  the  legislative  authority  exists  by  which  executive  agencies 
can  meet  the  challenges  of  rural  poverty  but,  too  often,  bureaucratic  ^valries, 
lack  of  coordination  and  lack  of  determined,  imaginative  stall  work  at  the 
local  level  frustrate  and  negate  this  authority.  ; ^ - j 

C.  Small,  locally  relevant,  noridiscrirhinatory  rndustry  is  an  ur^nt  need. 
We  recognize  that  this  will  require  Federal  planning,  low  interest  finaiming, 
perhaps  some  subsidy  and ' a coordination  of  Federal,  State  and  local  efforts 
in  - a cooperative  spirit  to  provide  the  land,  the  power;  the  puWic  services 
and  roads. ' Oh-the-job-  training  programs  can  in'  most  instances  be  provided 
either  by  the  industry  itself  or  by ; small  specific;  short-term;  efforts.^.  - 

Rural  areas  have  resources  to  offerr  small  industry.  Clean  air  and  water 
and  a labor  pool  are  some  of i those.  We  suggest,  however,  that  the^focus 
"of  the  Commission’s  recommendation : Jbe  not  primarily  on  . what  % industry 
needs  but  oh;, what  the  people  and  the  area  meed.  National  planning  is 
needed.  ' National  . , that  give  the  poor  . and  underemployed 

access  ib  the  • means'  / of  production  ; is  . as  logical  as  national  -planning  of 
recreation  areas,  highway;  systems,  etc.  We  were  told  that  one  agency 
of  government  could  not  assist  a group  of  individuals  to  utilize  land  they 
had  secured  for  home,  building  because  there  were  no  jobs  nearby  and  they 
might  have;  to  move  for  employment.  ",  ,,  . , - 

Private  efforts  are  struggling  against  great  odds  to  create  such  job  oppor- 
tunities. The  successful  creation  of  a ; silk  screen  operation  in  Taliaferro 
County,  Ga.,  providing  jobs  - for  over  25  people  wogld  have  been  greatly 
facilitated  by  Federal  assistance.  But  here,  as  in  rural  areas_  of  the  Nqith- 
west,  the  urban  mentality  and  orientation  of  the.  Small  Business  ;Adminis- 
tratioh  has  .limited  assistance  , from  that  source.  The  Economic  Development 
Corp'oratioh  appears  to  have'  more  understanding  of  rural  needs  and  oppor- 
tunities and  should  be  streri;^hen;ed.  But  again  this  resource  has  not  been 
available  to  /a.  local  group  of  ' people  iii  Greene  County,  a Ala.,  .who  have 
*■  developed  a Cement -block  factory  which  will  riot  only  provide  materials  for 
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self-help  housing  projects  but  is  developing  a commercial  market  at  a com^ 

petitive  cost.  ^ ^ ^ ^ 

The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  economic  development  effort  is  prame- 
worthy  in  its  effort  to  develop  industry  on  reservations,  but  ^the  effort  has 
been  hampered  by  lack  of  investmmt  of  private  capital  in  Indian  enterp:nses 
because  of  special  restrictions  on  Indian  land*  Some  SO^industries^  Have  been 
attracted  nationwide^  most  of  them  requiring  fine  hand-ey^e  coordinatioti  in 
which  Indians  have  excelled  because  of  their  crafte  tradition..  _ 

Tax  breahst  factory  constnictiosi  and  many  other  ^imniiicl.*s  are  oeins 
used  to  lure  northern  industry  to  southern  cities.  We  suggest  th&t  economic 
incentives  to  the  poor  themselves  to  establish  and  develop  relevant  industries 
in  rural  areas  deserve  serious  study.  The  placing  of  government  c.ontracte 
to  industries  in  or  accessible  to  rural  areas  should  be  aggressively  pursued. 
The  Federal  Government,  through  ifcs  contracts  has  the  power  to  encourage 
or  require  subcontracting  to  areas,  of  rural  need.  7,  - -j  f o -u 

I>.  Special  Indian  hunting ’ and  fishing  rights  should  be  .protected,  ’ Suc.» 
lights,  often  mentioned  specifically  in  the  treaties  whereby  Indian  trtDcs 
ceded  large  portions  of  the  United  Estates  to  the.  Federal  Government  in 
return  for  certain  services  and  undisturbed  enjoyment  of  the  small  remain- 
ing  proportion  of  their  land  and.  property,  are  under  attack  tejday  in  many 
p&rts  of  fbe  country,  notably  the  Pacific  l^Jorthwest,  the  Great  Lakes  Stat^, 
and  Oklahoma.  To  local  game  and  fisheries  enforcement  agencies  the 
existence  of  a group  of  citizens  with  special  privileges  may  seem  to  pose 
ah  intolerable  obstacle  to  the  development  and  enforcement  of  a rational 
conservation  program.  However;  in  our  experience,  Indian  groups,  particu- 
larly those  which  still  depend  in  large  measure  for  their  subsistence  ^ on 
hunting  and  fishing,  are  more  . aware- than'Taps-trnon-'^hdians  of  the  yital  im- 
portance of  conservation  of  game  and  fisheries.  Approached  in  a cooperative 
rather  than  a punitive  spirit,  they  will  take  advantage  of  opportunitiett  to 
improve  their  hunting  and  fishing  resources.  « 

The  AFSC  recently  conducted  a survey  of  the  controversy  over,  off- 
reservation  fishing  rights  of  Indian  citizens  in  western  Washington  Stato- 
Froni  talking  with  a large  number  of  concerned  Indian  people,  as  well  as  the 
“appropriate  State  and  Federal  officials,  the  AFSG  drew  ^ conclusions  and 
recommendations  which  we  believe  would  apply  broadly  in  any  situation 
where  treaty-based  hunting  and  fishing  rights  are  being  threatened  by  non- 
Indian  interests;  , • , , , - 

Our : preliminary  report  is  attached  to  copies  submittedito  the  Commissiom 
We  draw  your  attention  particularly  to  pages  ,7  and  8,  points  II,  B through 
P,  and  III,  A through  F.  Additional  copies  are  available  on  request. 

III.  The  nation  must  address  itself  in  earnest  to  the  ‘‘goal  of  a decent 
home  and  a suitable  living  environment  for  every  American’*  set  forth  in  ;the 
Housing  Act  of  1949.^  In  -.thei- rural  areas  ^ of  America  shelter  "is  a - problem 
second  to  none.'  It  is  composed  of  such  factors  ’ as  lack  of  access  to^  land, 
unavailability  of  loans,'  an,d  requirement  for  local  housing  authority  or 
local  government  • approval  of  public  housing  projects.  The  'problem  is  com- 
pounded by  the  prevalence  of  employer-owned  housing,  which  puts  severe 
restrictions  on  the  freedom  of  farmworkers.  ; ^ 

- The  sit-ins-  at  the  Greenville  Air  Force  Base  in  Mississippi  and  the 

subsequent  - tent  colony  in  Lafayette  - 23quare  in  W ashington  temporarily , 
dramatized  one  of  the  major  aspects  of  rural  poverty— the  need  for  adequatei 
shelter.  Our  experience  in  rural  areas  confirms  this  need.  We  see  daily  in] 
human  terms  the  need  in  California  for  730,000  units  of  housing ' and  the 

need  in  Mississippi  for  100,000  units.  _ , , . 

For  farmworicers,  employer-owned— or— controlled— housing  creates  a con-, 
dition  of  20th-century“serfdonu. — Freedom  to  seek  change  in  working; 
conditions,  to ' participate  in  community  activities,  to  receive  community! 

services,  to  register  to  vote,  to  enroll  children 'in  the  school  of  your  choice,  ; 

to  change  your  job  become  my  tbs.  The  threat  of  eviction  and  loss'  of  job  j 
3)]T6VClilS* 

Our  experience  not  only  in  the  Deep  South  but  also  in  Florida,  California.  * 
North  Carolina,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania  supports  this  statement. 

AFSC  workers  have  on  a number,  of  occasions  been  ordered  - to  leaire 
camps-  where  they  were  conferring  with  farm  workers..  In  January  of  this 
year  -staff  ' members  were  ordered  off  of  an  FHA-financed  camp,/ now  under 
the  control  of  .a  large  labor  contractor,  where  they  just  had  scheduled,  a 
meeting  with  a small  group  'of  workers.  Our  Chester  County,  Pa.,  staff  has 
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been  xefused  ddmisoion  to  firi^ower-cojitxolled  housing* to  talk  witb  musbroom 
workere. 

In  an  AFSC  worker  was  arrested  by  a farmer  and  held  at 

gunpoint  by  him  until  State  troo.pera  arrived»  after  he  had  been  invited  onto 
the  camp  by  the  crew  leader  to  help  some  of  his«  people  fill  out  social  securi^T 
applications*  *!Fhe  charges  were  later  dropped* 

:^viction  was  resorted  ^to  ei^nsively  tri  the  Delattio^  Calif*/  stnke* 

, North  Carolina,,  after  farm  laborers  had  been  weeks  without  work, 
' jt  was  determined,  by  the  Welfare  F apartment  that  there  was  near  starva- 
tion  in  certain  camps  and  that  XJ*S*  Covemment  sux^lus  food  was  needed 
to  alleviate  the  situation.  Farmed  exerted  enough  4^  pressure  to  force  the 
W^are  Bepaitm  to  reverse  itself,  and  the  XJ.S.  Government  surplus 
denied*^ A number  of  churches  provided  the  necessary  food.  Sut  a 
farmer  1^  it  be  ^ Known  that  he  would  shoot  anyone  who  tried  to  cret  on  his 
farm  to  distribute  the  food* 

j ad^tion,  r^idents  of  housing  enclaves  on  grower  property  are  often 
denied  the  benefits  of  public  health  services,  and  community  and  other 
workers  are  prevented  from  communication  with  them* 

When  a camp  is  on  the  property  of  a private  farmer  he  exerts  his  right 
to  deny  entry  to  aiiyone^  whom  he  pleases.  In  Florida,  the  Department  of 
Health  was  denied  the  right  to  hold  a clinic  :on  one  farm  until  the  son  of 
the  farmer  convinced  his  father  that  it  was  a good  thing* 

Bmployers  often  excuse  low  wages  because  ^^housing  is  provided/^  though 
too  often  the  housing  is  inadequate  and  may  have  cost  the  employer  nothing 
for  many,  a year*  The  worker  should  receive  his  payment  in  wages*^ 

Growers  and  farmers  frequently  resist  community  efforts  to  build 
commumtyrowned  housing  for  migrant  workers  because  of  their  need  for 
a *'<mptive^'  labor  force.  A recent  headline  in  the  Miami  Herald  (10/2/66) 
reads r^'/Frotests  May  Kill  Farm  'Workei'  Housing  Project:  Pahokee  Band* 
lords  Organme.'^  ^ ^ ^ 

In  some  iwuthern  communities  eviction  is  openly  used  as  a weapon  in 
driving_  the  Ne^oes  out  of  the  county  and  State  to  northern  and  western 
cities.  Community  development  and  basic  education  programs,  cooperatives, 
credit  unions  rarely  reach  the  "plantation  Negro."  Rarely  does  he  become 
^ voter^educatioh  programs,  training  programs,  etc.  Why?  Because 
of  tlm  thre^b'  01  eviction,  potential  or  actuul  and  because  there  is  no  place 
else  to  go.  One  plantation  family  we  Imow  well  spent  a year  and  a half 
^ uuyj^  rent,  or  find  land  to  build  on  within  the  school  district 
where  their  children  were  enrolled  and  doing  well.  Fear  kept  fellow  Negroes 
from  renting  or  selling ; the  white  community  presented  a united  front, 
again;  partty  from  fear  of  a w 

^ evils  of  employer*  owned  and/or  .controlled  housing  are  not  squarely 

faced  or^  even  ^reco^i^ed  by  some*  Already  in  the  90th  Congress  a 4>!11 
has  been^  in^duced  ^to  provide;  "rapid  tax  amortisation  for  farmer-owned 

Its  .sponsor  is  a real  friend  of  the  rural  poor  but 
l®ff*®lution : perpetuates ^ and  expands  a,  basic*  cause  of  rural  poverty.  All 
such  tox  gimmicks  and  special  loan  programs  to  individual  farmers  for  farm 
labor  housing  should  be  ended  at  once* 

The  ahorfcajgre  of  indeponjilent^h^  areas  is  acute.  Need ' for 

sne^er  has  oiglT:  priority.  One  ' AFSC  staff  : ineml>er  workingf  in  rural  areas 
.writes;  feel  that  housing  problems  were  second  only  to  wages  in 

, the  f a^  _labpr  field. ^ I am  beginning  to  feel  they  are  now  equal , not  second- 
ary.  And  wages  often  depend  .on  housing.  A farm  laborer  in  Pennsylvania 
jaa  aaar  at  wages  three  {times  his  present  earnings.  He  couldn't  take 
bacauae  there  was  just  no  independent,  . nongrower  controlled  ^housing 

Our  California  staff  anrites  that  people  who  live  in'  grower-owned  housing 
may  reduce  their  potential  annual  employment  v by  as  ninch  as  one-third 
because  tney  cannot  readily  work  for  other  employers. 

Thr^ -large  camps  built  in  Florida  with  Farmers  Home  Administration 
Ipanato  a person  *^0  applied  as  a {'nonprofit  corporation”  have  been  frequent 
violators  of  health,  regulations  and  on  occasions  been  closed  down. ' The 
oMgfinal  ownpr  now  subleases  sections  of  .the*  camp  to  individual  farmers  in 
the  area-  The  farmer  uses  it  to  house  workers  who  are  working  for  him. 

.they  want,  to  .work  for.  someone : else,  or.  change  jobs,*;  be  can  force  them  to 
give  nousing  so^that  he  can  have  the  house  available  for  someone  else 
who  will  work  for  him  at  wages  he  wishes  to  pay.  If  a man  has  a family  and 
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no  prospect  for  other  housing  he  may  he  forced  to  accept  inferior  conditions. 

The  requirement  - that  some  Federal  ho\ising  programs  of  the  Department 
of  jEIousing  and 'Urban  Affairs  can  only  reach  an  area  throiigh  a local  housing 
authority,  in  rural  areas  not  usually  very  enlightened,  prevents  many  needy 
persons  and  areas  from  benefiting- from  these  programs. 

In  California  such  authorities  may  be  established  by  a local  governing 
body  (city  ■ or  county  board  of  supervisors)  through  apointmsnt  of  com- 
missioners. Commissioners  often  have  practically  no  relationship  with  the 
people  needing  their  services,  and  they  are  relatively  immune  to  public 
pressure.  They  act  as  a power  unto  themselves,  and  as  experience  in  Tulare 
County  suggests,  it  is  difficult  to  force  elective  governmental,  bodies  to 
exercise  control  over  them - 

Federally  assisted  rural  rental  housing  is  blocked  in  Chester  County,  Pa., 
because  of  the  requirement  that  the  local  government  (township)  invite  or 
approve  and  that  the  housing  must  be  in  an  area  with  a "workable  urban 
renewal  plan.*-  The  rent  supplement  program  provided  hope  for  a break- 
through. Private  nonprofit  groups  .'could  build  housing,  but  the  rider  to  the 
bill  making  such  supplements  available  only  in  ar^as  with  a “workable 
renewal  plan**  again  discriminates  against^  rural  areiis. 

Land  is  a major  factor  in  meeting  the  need  for  rental  and  independently 
owned  rural  housing-  The  Farmers  Home  Administration  can  now  loan 
money  for  the,  purchase  of  land  as  well  as  for  house  construction  hut  the  cost 
of  land,  even  the  % acre . necessary  in  rural  Chester  County  or  the  2 acres 
deemed  essential  in  .the  rural:  South,  or  the  minimal  i plots  in  California,  puts 
both  land  and  loan  at  current  interest  rates  of  the  reach  of  the  poor. 

Income  qualifications  for  loans  and  inadequate  loan  funds  present  problems 
to  the  rural  poor  in  search  of  housing.  - .'-  . V 

To  qualify  for : self-help . housing  loans  from  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration, rural _families  ; must  in  many  cases  have  incomes  wbove  the  poverty 
level,  even  though  from  -their  limited  ftxnds  those  families  most  needing 
houses  put  payment  of  shelter  above  all  other  needs  and  expenses.-  At  the 
same  time  OEO  funds,  for  technical  assistance  for  self-help  housing  groups 
are  curtailed  because  the  income  level  required  by  tbe.  . Farmers  Home 
Administration  - makes  r- too  high  : a proportion  ' of  : participating  families 
ineligible  for  a^istance  by : the  War  bn  Poverty.  . ‘ .' 

Another  block  in  .the  achievement  of  decent  housing  in  rural  .areas  lies^  in 
the  availability  of  loan  .funds,  1966  Senate  committee,  recommendation 
makes  it  possible  for  OEO  to  provide  "brick  ^ and  ‘ mortar**  gra,nts  of  $1,600 
to  low  income  home  biJilders  under  Title  III-B.  But  funds  appropriated  by 
Congress  are  so : limited  - for.  tbls  -title  that  the  authority  is  almost  meaningless. 
Similarly  .the . housing:  loaji^  authorization  for  .the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration is  woefully,  inadequate-  In  one : Calif ornia ' project  alone,  requests  for 
self-help  housing  loansl  in  1967  'Hvill-  total  $800,000-  b'ut  by ^ ti  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  ruling  FHA;  has  only  $ million  available  nationally  for  loans  to 
all  self-help/housing  ^projects  in  the  first  quarter  of  1967.  , / / _ ■ . 

American  Indians  are  in  a special . bind.  Their  lands  are  held  in  trust  for 
them;  by.  the  Federal  .Government^ ' and  i many  live  on  reservation  land : owned 
collectively  by  the  tribe^  The  Farmers  Home  Administration  and  most  private 
lending  groups  require  individual  ownership.  . . 

: The  Department  of  Housing  and -Urban  Development  has  been  particularly 

open  to  the  needs  of  reservation  Indians.  Since  few  Tribal  Councils  resist  the 
creation  of  Tribal  Housing  Authorities,  public  housing^  progranis  on  Indian 
reservations  berve  as  an  example  of  progress  in  meeting  the  needs  of 'the 
rural  poor.V*^  the  fact  that  90  percent  of  the  housing -on  Indian 

reservations  is  . below  minimum  standards  of . .safety  ,and  decency,  public 
housing'  programs  meet  only  a small  portion  of  the  need.^^^  Public  housing 
programs  need  to;  be  expanded  and  ; ways  found*  to ; provide ' housing  for 
people  who  .don’t  qualify  for  public?  housing  assistance.  Indians:  with  employ- 
ment may,:  actually  have  poorer  housing  than  unemployed  Indians,  because 
their  income  is  too’ high  for  them  to - qualify  for  public  housing  assistance, 
but  neither  can  they  qualify  for  con'wentional  Veterans*  Administration  or 
Federal  .Housing;  ; Administration  ' financing  because,  bf  ^ their  special - status. 

coorcLitia,ted,itj,tta.cic  ott  the  j>roblem  of  hoiAsing  .r^ral  arects  shottld 
Have,  top  jirioTity  inti  the -Teeo'nt'nteiid.CLtioyiB  of  this  Convntission^ 
Recorntrieridittions  sHottld  include : < : . 

:(1)  the  elimination  of  government  support  for  employer-controled  hous- 
ing-—a version  of  the  “company  town’’;  - 
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' (2)  increased  authority  and  appropriations  for  "direct  grant  and  long- 

term low.  interest  (perhaps  as  low  as  2_  percent)  loans  for  land  and  housing; 

(3)  a ’ 1967  Homestead  Act  that  \vill  ' make  available  adequate-size  land 
holdings  to  low  incbme  families  who  seek  to;  build  or  acquire  their  own  home 
and  which  ■ would  give  landless  Indians  the  preferential  status  they  have 
now  in  theory  but  in’ fact  have  not  been  able  to  exercise; 

_ _ (_4)  elimination  of  the  artificial  5,500  population  ceiling  which  makes  many 

individuals  ineligible  for  rural  housing  loans ; ^ 

(6),..funding  and  expansion  of  the  rent  supplement  program  to  meet  the 
-needs  ci  yi*urar  area.s  ; • : 

(6)  reevaluation  of  income  requirements  for  home ' ownership  loans  in- 
cluding proper  assessment  of  priority  given  to  the  shelter  and  current 
payments  for  that  shelter  ^ J ^ 

_ (7)x  funding, of  existing  authority  and  increased  programs  for  repair  and 

improvement  of  existing  homes;  : ^ 

(8)  ■ reeyaluation  of  ■ requirements  of  - housing  authorities  and/or  local 
government  approval  or  sponsorship  ;of  . housing  projects  and  reconsideration* 
of  the  '-workable  urban  renewal  plan  requirement.”^-  v / ; - - 

IV.  Rxtral  ’educatidn  heeds  to.  be  upgraded  drastically  if  rural  people  are 
to  have  the  opportunity  to -break -out  of  : the  syndrome 'of  poverty.  - 

Rural  schools  demonstrably ? off er  fewer  courses,  less  - adequate  equipment, 
and.  often  lirhite4  - and  secondhand'  books;'  Teachers  in  rural  schools  tend  to 
have  less : training  and  to  be:  more  provincial  in - their'  outlook ' than  teachers 
in  urban  and  - suburban  school  - Systems,  arid  . it  is  difficult  to  attract  well- 
qualified  teachers  -tc-irural  school  systems. -County  school  boards  tend-  to  set 
more  restrictive  .policies  arid  engage  in  little;  coordinated,  erilightened  plan- 
ning to  correct  the  deficiencies  of  local  schools.  : ; 

Thesef  inequalitiesi’lfqund  rather : generally  . in  rural  school  systems,  are 
comjpounded  particularly -in  the  South:  where  the  dual  school  system  is  still 
the  ipredoritiiriant  ' pattern,  in^  spite  of  the  Supreine  Court’s  school  desegrega- 
tion decisions'' and  recerit;  efforts  :.by  the  yDepartmerit  of  = Health,  Education 
and  .Welfare  to  speed  the - process -of  . desegregation  ; through  enforcement;  of 
. Title  VI  'of  ^t^^  Rights  Act.  ;M6st  Negro  schools  in  the  rural  South,  for 

instance,  are  mot : regionally  a.ccredited  and  ? do  not  offer  courses  • in  physics, 
chemistry,  foreign-rlariguages, ; arid  higher  ‘iriath.  Instead  the  emphasis,  often 
expressed  in  the  very:  name-  of  the  school i - is  on  vocational  skills  which  may 
or.maynot  have  a market.  ■ ■ ■ ' ' ; 

. : VVri  cexairiple  • of  the  effects ; of  this  double  standard  in  education  comes  ; from 
our  -.program  ; in  FloridaL;:-  We  '.:hired  ; a;  Negro  secretary  who  had  graduated 

■ fr6rii  ; avrural  high;  school ' and  takeri  a secretarial  course  at  a junior  college. 
She  had  mechariical  ability  arid 'iritelligence  but  through  no  fault  of  her  own, 
because  of  the  poor  Equality  of  ' they  schools  she  had  atterided,  she  was  'edu- 
catiorially  iharidicapped,;- unable  to  recogriize  wor  or  sentence  structure  or 
to  spell.--  She  could  riot  make  the  grade  - as  a.  secretary  arid  is  now  doing 
substitute  teachirig  in  the  very  school  from  which 'she'graduated,  perpetuating 

— ■ a cycle  of  incompetence.  ■ • ^ 

From  our  Galif ornia  - staff  comes  the  observation  that  vocational  educa- 
tion is  ■ limited  and  stereotyped.  '‘Aside  from  limited  offerings  in  math  and 
English  all  - that  is  offered  in  Tulare  County  is  carpentry,  electricity,  and 
auto'  mechanics,  i none ' of  _which  lead  to  employment.  Dairy-hand  training  is 
the  only  class  that  offers"  the 'prospect  of  employment  and  the  only ' one  that 
pays  a stipend.;  Thcrey  a!re  rabbut  20  men  in  this.  In  the  entire  Central  Valley 
of  'California  there i'arri  ' opportunities  for  fewer  than  - 1 00  rural  people'  to 
enroll  in  VMDTA;;  courses  leading  to - iriore  - skilled  eriiplosment.’’  - ■ 

Many;  of  our  :rural;Kcitizens ;;  are  - Mexican  Aniericans,  * Puerto  Ricans,  or 
Indians,  for  whorii  - -English  ;is  not  their  first  language.  Individuals  who  come 
frorialhonaes  where  not  spoken  or  who; -have  not  used  standard 

, English  need  . s.peciar V instruction  in;  English  taught  as  a second  language. 
The  'quality ’of the ’ iristrpictiori  'they^  receive  in.  rural  schools  is  often 

well^  below  the :■  average  A'quah^^  instruction:,  for  l English-speakirig- children 

; in<  the 'country^  yayydj.ole/---'*V  y .; 

.;y-RuraliSch66l.ysysteri(is  .need  further.  - cons6lidatiori>  to-  eliminate  dual;  .school 

■ systems? and- tb) provide y fori -ri^^  educational.' yequipriient  and  courses. 

; Particularly/  iri  v.i.ruralfareasS  where  : average;  education 

'schools  Vshbuld  /serye  ; adults  as  well;  as  children,  keeping  in  ;rinind^^;^^ 

; are / adults  yarid /.thus  ; need?  iristruc  materials  / which:  ■will^  be  - of : -interest 

to  adults..  Professional  educators  easily  r forget  that  adults  who  have : not  had 
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an  opportunity  for  formal,  schooling'  are  not  necessarily  stupid  and  have 
learned  'a  great  deal  informally.  In  ruf al  areas  the  school  'often  serves  as 
one  of,  the  few  available  . institutions  capable -of  serving  as  a center  for 
community  development  and  should  be  .utilized,  in  this  way  wherever  possible. 

Basic  education  and  literacy  .programs  sponsored  and  -funded  under 
Title  III-B  of  the  Economic . Opportunity  Act  have^  been  of  real  value. 
Stipends  for  students  are  essential.  Massive  additional  funds  for  this 

■ program  are  needed.  . , 

_ "Where - cultural  values  differ  from  those  of  the  : majority,  as  "among 
American  Indians  or  Mexican  Americans,  these  values  should  be  respected. 
Education  will  fail  as  an  antidote  to  poverty  if  it  is  based  on  the  assumption 
that  current  material  middle-class  values  are  the  only  ones  appropriate  to 
American  citizens.  Too  - much  of  the  curriculum  in  the  public  schools  today 
is  culturally^  weighted  in  favor  of  those  who  are  “in  the  mainstream.” 

V.  Accessible  services,  including  aggressive,  employment  services,  welfare 
offices,  medical,  cultural,  and  recreational  opportunities,  credit,  and  legal 
aid,  are  in  urgent  need  in  rural  areas.  ' V ' ’ . f 

Imaginative  programs  of  the  War  oh  Poverty  have";  begun  to  make  some 
improvements.  The  recent  effort  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  provide 
for  regional : approaches - to  the  attainment  of  such,  services  should,  be 
implemented  on  an  expanded  scale.  V 

^ : A.  Some  random  illustrations  drawn  from  our  experience  can  be  dupli- 
cated from  every  rural. area  we  know. 

(1)  There  -is.  not:  one  full-time,  employment  office  in  the  rural  black  belt 
counties  of  Alabama.  .You  must  go  to  Montgomery  or  Selma,  if  you  " ha've 
the  means  of  .transportation  and  the  cost  thereof . 

(2)  One  Farmers  Home  . Administration , county  supervisor  is  responsible 

for  . Montgomery'  arid  Lcwndes  Counties;"  Ala>  .He  spends  one-half  day 
a -week;  in  the  .Lowndes  Cpunty.'.seat;  the  balance  in  Montgomery  County. 
This  imbalance  is  not  unusual,  . f : - ' ^ . : 

\ (3)  . A family  ; in  a vMississippi<  courity  : needing - advice;,  and  help  jfrom  the 
Farriiers  Home  Admiriistratipn  . must  travel  15  miles  (they,  have  no  phone) 
to  discuss  their,  heeds:  ;arid  among the  reasp^^  given-for,  refusing  them  a 
loan  was  the  : amount ; they  o\yed ; on  . their  car—r^their  means  of  transportation 
. to  available  services,  fooid  .stores,-  arid  medical:  care. , >1; ; . . r . '■  *: 

■ (.4)  The  ..inaccessibility  : djP  .;S  offices:  in  the  ; State  of 

Washington  to  rural  Indians;  and  the  fequirerriehts  ;bf : w : visits  to ; the 

office  to  reniain  eligible  ..  fpr  uneriip.loynient  insurarice;  makes  this  prpgfam 
virtually  useless^  te  'many  ; Indians.'  ;.  Alsp,^  b / these  j offices  ar©  not 

accessible  .many  ,.  .Indians : do  not  ,;-teport.; ; T are  riot  counted 

statistically ; as  ■urieriiplPyed.  T prograriisj  based  on  . statistical 

ra'tes  of-  unemploymerit;  are,  riot ; riiade.  a;Vailable  tp;  the  area-— riot  because";. the 
area  does  ript  qualify  .ip  terriis  pf  real  ;uneriaplpymerit,:.but  because  of  erroneous 
statistics.---’''-' ^ 

(6)  ' Florida  is  no  better.  A-staff  member  writes  : . - ; 

’ The  welfare  office  in  Belle  Glade  is  in  a ;new  building,  three  or 
four  miles outside  of  Belle  " Glade,  isolated  from  any  population  ■ 
area.  No  one  lives  there,  let;  alone  any  poor.  Anyone  without  trans- 
' portation  must  walk  * the  three  - or  four  rniles  to  - even,  get  there.  The 
Okeechobee  ‘ Labor  Camp  ib:  two:  miles  ;ori  the  oppbsiie  side  of  -Belle  = 

• Glade.'  Theyf  gi-veVno  cash  assistance,  orily - grocery  sorders.:  These  are 
^ven  at  :the;,y  de;cisiori::^  of^^^^te  individual  :•  case  : worker.-  :’  Einergency 
hospital  arid :.  medical  > care  for  indigents  is  also’  provided  at  the 
discretion  of  the  department.  ; ; - .V-' ■ 

-There  is  a building.?:  at  the  city  'office  in  to'wn;  where  the  .social 
. : . security;  people  corrie  ; once;:eyery  two  weeks  to  receive  pePple  needing 
help.vA  little  .bver:- a yeaf'  ago.  an  effort  was  made;  to  get;  the  Welf^ 
Departriient  .;to.  'put  someone  in  thaflnffice  ■ in-' town  ; o 

They  re- 

- - fused;  ;:te:i;Cprisider^;it:??;Tf;;^theyy;  needed  help  V they -r  -the 

: office;  - A:'  woman  who  had  ' ari'  ope 
help  fbriher'  fariiilyvhad‘?'fcb^;walk;;out  :there;"got?:fa  grocery,  orde^ 
one  .y'weelciy  and V:atXthe.;  end:;pf  ; tha;t: Wee  ■walk  ^back- to . iriake  a 

■:v,v.'’,'.,;request;f6r.?'ariothefwe^;yvyyyyK>-?';-;yy;;^ 

.:  j.  ,1  j.  ;y;  Other-yexamples  ,;a^  ’ clinics  operated  - by .; the  - Depart- 

■ ; ; ; ment;p  are  held,  - at  the.  hospital  at 

- noon  every  day;  again  isola-ted^^^^  walk  for  -those  who  must  go. 


The  West  Palm  Beach,  clinic  has  recently  been  moved  from  the 
center  of  town  which  is  iiicidehtally  near  a poor  area,  out  to  45th 
Street,  north.  People  from  Delray  Beach,  20  miles  south  must  attend 
the  indigent  clinic  there.  An  indigent  psychiatric  clinic  is  operated 
in  some  buildings  at  the  airport,  another  difficult  place  to  get  to. 

By  contrast,  the  maternal  health  division  of  the  Palm  Beach 
County  health  department,  with  Federal’  funds  for  the  purpose, 
operates  a number  of  excellent  Maternal  and  Infant  Welfare  clinics 
in  the  midst  of  the  areas  served  and  they  are  swamped.  There  is  a 
new  one  in  Riviera  Beach  and  one  in  Boynton  Beach.  This  is  good 
preventive  health  work,  and  the  people  respond  because  it  is  accessi- 
ble. (Seven  clinics  weekly  are  held  once  a week  in  the  different 
areas  of  need.) 

This  same  pattern  of  inaccessibility  applies  in  Prince  Edward  County, 
Va.,  and  in  Tulare  County,  Calif.,  to  our  certain  knowledge.  We  suspect  it 
is  a national  pattern. 

(6)  In  a Southern  State,  a young  girl  lost  her  eye  because  the  nearest 
medical  aid  was  50  miles  away  and  the;  cost  so  high,  the  family  could  not 
keep  her  there  for  treatment. 

(7)  In  Chester  County,  Pa.,  an  older  man  whose  feet  were  amputated 
because  of  inadequate  heat  in  his  rural  home  must  go  monthly  to  a central 
office  that  is  open  1 one-half-day- a month  for  his  surplus  food.  Those  .who 
might  help  him  are  often  working  and  unavailable. 

(8)  From  Tulare  County,  Calif. > comes  this  report  confirming  the  need 
for  legal  services.  An  agricultural  laborer,  currently  employed  pruning 
grapes  at  $1.40  an  hour  was  arrested  for  drunk  driving  on  January  14.  He 
paid  $55  for  bail  bond  and  appeared  in  justice  court  on  January  25  for 
arraignment.  A friend  came  to  court  with  hini  to  translate.  This  being  a 
first  offense  the  friend,  advised  he  needed  no  attorney  and  should  plead 
guilty.  The  man  did  so  and  was  fined  $289  which  he  could  not  pay  so  he  was 
sentenced  to  50  days  in  the  county  jail.  Conference  with  the  judge  and  the 
sheriff  could  produce  no  moderation  of  the  sentence,  although  it  is  usual 
to  allow  people  to  pay_ fines  on  time.  The  legal  service  association  could  not 
take  the  ckse  because  they  are  precluded  from  criminal  matters.  The  public 
defender  cannot  enter  the  ca.se  because  the  judge  did  hot  assign  it.  The  man’s 
rights  are  presumed  to  have  been  protected  because  he  was  told  he  could 
have  legal:  counsel  if  he  wished. 

Why  do  rural  areas  seem  to  get  by-passed  in  terms  of  such  services?  We 
believe  in  part  this  is  due ; to  point  No.  1 above  in  this  testimony — the  lack 
of  active  organized  local  leadership.  If  the  Federal  Government  is  serious 
about  attacking  the  causes  of  rural  poverty  and  migration  to  the  cities 
by  people  ill-equipped  to  cope  with  the  problems  of  urban  life,  major  sup- 
port should  be  given  the  development  of  rural  community  leadership  and 
organization.  J 

"B.  What  is  needed:  ' 

(1)  A dispersal,  of  services  and/or.  community  service  workers  into  out- 
lying areas  (branch  offices,  community  workers  on  a regular  schedule,  even 
visiting  homes)  is  important. 

The  employment  service  needs  to  actually  go  to  the  people,  especially  to 
those*  who  need  encouragement  after  years  of  experiencing  failure  or  rebuff. 
Employment  services  need  to  be  more  employee-oriented  in  getting  employers 
to  accept  and  work  vdth  employees  who  need  special  counseling  or  who  may 
come  from  a- different  ethnic  group.  \ 

Welfare  services  need  to  be  more  than  grants,  but  also  counseling,  inten- 
sive working' with  the  people  in  their  home  environment,  not  in  an  office. 
People  haye  many  family  problems,  but  view  the  welfare  worker  as  mainly  a 
., sou/ce:;of;money.'-- V ';r 

- Medical  services  needed  include  more  home:  care.  V V; 

,LegaL-aid'is| universally;  needed.  Legal  aid  programs  should  be  strength- 
ened by  ipirovision  for  licensing  of  legal;  aids  who  would  not  need  to  be 
admitted  to:  the  bar  or  have  a college  degree,  brat  who  would  be  required 
to  have  some  legal  ■ training  and  mastery  : of  certain  : knowledge. 

In  this  i connectiohi  uur  experience  with ; teacher  aids,  nurses’  aids,  health 
aids,  and  community , aids  has  indicated  that  indigenous,  workers  are  often 
far  more  knowledgeable  and  wise  in  these  areas  of  human  relations  than 
; outsiders;  and  that  , ^ can - be -taught  the  necessary  skills  to 


operate  effectively.  These  *^subprofessional**  jobs  can  provide  a way  for  the 
poor  to  gfct  into  service  jobs' which  are  meaningful,  which  ‘atiake  a _corrtri- 
bution  to  our  society  and  provide  a way  out  of  poverty  into  leadership. 
Such  "subprofessional*'  workers  should  have  opportunity  for  further  st^y 
and  in-service  training,  so  that  they  can  move  on  to  even  moire  responsible 
roles.  "We  urge  government  at  all  levels  and  professional  assckiiations  to 
review  laws  and  regulations  which  might  be  changed  to  provide  easier  entry 
into  the  professions  of  p<»or  people  with  the'^  special  socisH  skills  needed  so 
much  by  our  society : afc- pii^gSSht.  , , ••  • 

(2)  Revie^  or  aa^^^l  Menards,  including  thse  poor  in  tlieir  membership, 
should  be  establishes&i^iiei^jjpoor  people  couId_  have  some  recourse  or  means 
■at  appeal.  Many  loocalMoffid^-  providing  servi^s  ^are  undesr  the  control  _ of 
' those  with  a stake  iii  j^tslie  isa&Mlus  quo  who  sit  in  judgment ; on  those  applying 

for  aid,  a process  so  yjdegESSding  as  to  destroy  easily  a fserson's  belief  in 
himself.  , , , _ 

(3)  Mobile  health,  ehi^p&^yment,  and  welfare  units  on  xt  regular  weekly 

schedule' are  neededi.  . — v ^ , 

(4)  The' urban  oriemta^hn  of  most  service  agencies  must  be  recognized 
and  a conscious  educatiohcstl'!  effort  made  to,  ^recognize  and  appreciate  the 
needs  and  problems  of  unorganized,  dispersed  rural  people. 

(6)  Our  Lios  Angeles  ataff  - suggest_  that  jthere  should  be  established  in 
rural  areas  from  which  major  mifirratiori  to  urban  centers  is  known  to  occur, 
mobile  referral  centers  to  provide  information  and  orientation  to  urban  life 
to  would-be  mifirrants. 

(6)  The  experimental  Tuskegee  Institute  Community  education  Pro- 
gram (TICEP)  at  Tuskegee,  Ala.,  should  be  studied  and  adapted  for  use 
elsewhere,'-  ■ 

VI.  Expanded,  nationally  uniform  and  equal  coverage  under  social  welfare 
laws  would  do  much  to  break  the  back  of  rural  poverty  and  stem  the  tide 
of  migrration  to  communities,  jobs,  and  States  where  benefits  are  mpre  equi- 
table and  aecure.^  ^ ^ ^ - 

A.  AH'  forms  of  employment  should  he  covered  by  socicil  security  ot/nd 
benefits  should- he  .^increased  to  provide  its- beneficiaries  with  an  income 
above  the  ; minimum  poverty  level.  Farmworkers  today,  whether  tenant, 
migratory,  or  settled,  get  no  pensions,  work  at  wages  insufficient  for  daily 
needs,  let  alone  savings.  Yet  present  daws  for  coverage  and  the  nature-of 
their,  administration  mean  that  this  major  rural  poverty  group  are  in  large 
measure  excluded  from  full;  benefits  of  social  security. 

The  President's . request  for  increased  social  security  benefits  and  for  the 
use  ' ofr  supplementary  'Federal  funds  provides  , ah  immediate  opportunity 
for  a strong  effort  to  improve  the  coverage  and  administration  of  this  vital 
tool  for  alle'viating'  poverty  without  having;  the  degrading  means  test  at- 
tached. For  rural  people  . social  security  is  most  needed  and  least  available. 
The  farmworker  is  the : most  systematically  cheated  out  of  this  benefit. 

Some  farmers  in  Florida,  for  example,  collaborate  with  crew  leaders  to 
switch  crews  before' the  ndinimuni  number  of  days  worked  for  pne  employer 
is  accumulated  by  the  workers.  Other  farmworkers  and  crew  leaders  deditct 
the  payments  and  pocket  the  deductions  without  even-  bothering  to  get  the 
social  security  number  of  the  worker. 

■ From  our  ; Chester  County,  Pa.,  program  we  can  document  the  case  of  a 
mushroom  grower  who  up  to  1964  never  withheld  social:  security  from  his 
workers  and  offered  the  worker  who  protested  a small  pay  increase  as  a 
substitute.  Through  the  efforts  of:  a local  citizens  committee,  this  ‘grrower 
now  covers  all  his  workers.  But  alert  citizen  groups  are  not  always  at  hand 
to  protect  the  rights  of i>.aW  citizens;.  . 

In  southern  • Florida  we  have;:  ample  evidence  of  evasion  of  even  the  liniited 
social ' security  coverage  required.  Men  and  women  who  had  worked,  as  much 
as  30  years  in  the  migrant  stream  had  either  no  recorded  payments  or  figures 
belPw:  $10  for  i5  years  of  work;  / > ^ ‘ 

'Specifically,;' we  recommend. ■ V : , -m.-- - ^ 

(1)  The  social’  security  eligibility  requirement  that  farm  laborers  work'  a 
specific  number  of  ' days  (20)  for  one  employer  or  earn  $lfi0  from^him  be 
eliminated.  Farmers  - who  deduct  social  security  payments  . from  workers' 
salaries  are  penalized  as  was  a Farm  Workers  Co-op  in  California -initiated 
by  the  AFSC.  ' The  take-home  pay  was  less.  In  an  area  where  pennies  are 
of' vital  importance,  workers  selected  jobs  on  the  basis  of ' immediate  return. 
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<2)  Coverage  of  all  workers,  inciuv*  j^arecroppers,  dai^  hands,  by 
this  insurance  if  the  employer  has  evem  iwatrker  meeting  a minimum 

requirement  of  hoars  worked. 

(3)  The  tiltimate  employer,  i.e.,  in  far^aBawyork  fanaaer  or  gnawer,. 

the  labor  contractor,  shall  be  responsih&s  rf or^  €dteduct^§ns,  r^oraikeeping, 
reporting,  and  employer  payments.  Manj^  oirei^ 'deader®  ■ are  incapable  of 
keeping,  the  necessary  records,  they  pay  :peTHr';haske?t:::^om  their  pockets 

at  the  end  of  a-  row,  and  they  have  no  ,psxaaa*B®ati;  base^ 'w^ere  enforcement 
officers  can  find!.- them.  •*' 

<4)  More  stringent  enforcement  of  the  vjfawu  d&reater  szeal  is  needed  on 
the  part  of  social  security  officials;  for  exrannp^i  ffield  Jcns|oections,  surprise 
visits  to  farming  areas  to  check  up  on  crew  nes^^ca  and  flan’mers  to  see  that 
the  law  is  being  obeyed. 

'B.  Coverctffe . of  fcLTmtoorkcr's  tt.nd.er-  uti&^pUx^ment  .ixeantrance  shoulti  be 
ma.wda.tory.  In  a small  two-county  area  inv3S&as^5^pi,  re  working  members 
of  . 16  families  lost  their  jobs  after  re^^t^rifng,:  th^sr  icchildren  in  :the 
school  of  their  'choice— the  previously  all^whil^  school  :ts5^stem.  iNo  other 
jobs  could  be  found  in  spite  of  great  effort.. the-rfsonilies  with  four  ' 
and  six  children  j respectively  were  entitle<L.^^  flas^ianot  ressSying  ADC.  They 
were  near  starvation  when  our.  staff  discMBMaarsadiiifchem-  JBtnly  small  weekly 
grants  from  a private  fund  kiept  these  famUSss^alive  andifin  the  community 
where  they  were  leaders.  This  story  is  typScal;  of  the::jjttenant  and  share- 
cropper families  of  the  South  who  are.  nowj^'^being  replaced  by  mechanical 
cottonpickers,  etc.,  as  well  as  excluded  from  ;-sfobs  for  racial  reasons. 

Construction  workers . in.  the  North  work  Ji'7  or  8 months  of  the  year  at 
good  wages.  During  cold  winter  months  when  construction  ceases  they  ^ are 
elignble  for  unemployment  insurance  and  do  not  have  to  exhaust  their  savings 
resulting  , from  high  employment  and  high  wages.  Nor  . do  they  have  to 
become  mifirrants  in  search  of  work. 

Farmworkers  in  Florida  work  7 or  8 months  at  wages  that  allow  them 
to  live  at  a bare  subsistence  level.  When  summer  comes  and  agricultural 
work  ceases,  they  must  get  into  a rickety  bus,  travel  from  State  to  State 
all  summer  in  order  to ; keep  alive.  One  staff  member  writes:  “If  there,  is 
any  group  that  needs  unemployment  insurance  more  than  the  farmworker, 
I am  at;  a loss  to  know  who  it  is.*'  Unemployment  insurance  would  enable 
the  farm  worker!,  to  remain  in  Florida  for  the  4 or  6 summer  months,  would 
aid  ^ him  in , establishing  a permanent  home  and  in'  the  long  run  provide  a 
far  more  stable  work  force  for  the  Florida  farmer. 

Our  own.  Farm’  Labor  Co-op  experience  is  relevant.  California  has  an 
optional  unemployment  insurance  law.  It  is  up  to  the  employer.^. This  Co-op, 
as  employer,  opted  for  (insurance  but  the  pay  deductions  required  put  the 
Co-op  at  such  a competitive  disadvantage  with  employers  who  did  not  carry 
unemployment-  insurance  that  . the  protection  , . was  dropped.  The  marginal 
existence  of  .Workers  and  • the  hourly  pay  concept  makes  voluntary  reduction 
of  wages  for  long  term  benefit  very  difficult.  . : 

C.  IncluaioTi  of  farm  workers  of  all  kinds  under  the  National  Ijahor  Rela- 
tions Act  shoutd  he  a top  priority.  In  a competitive  society  to  deny  the 
rights  of  collective  bargaining  to  selected  groups  is  an  anomaly  that  society 
-should  no  longer  tolerate. 

The  anomaly  of  this  situation  is  illustrated  in  Chester  County,  Pa.,  where 
mushroom  grrowing  and  cultivating  is  coiisidered  farmwork  and  therefore 
not  covered,  by ' NLRA^  and  corripost  making  (an  integral  part  of  the  mush- 
room industry)  is  classified  as  industrial  work  arid  therefore  covered  by 
NLRA^  Many  growers  are  engaged  in  both  operations.  J.B.  has  worked 
for  one  man  for  several  years  on  the  compost  operation.  He  never  received 
overtime  pay. '-He  finally  complained  to  the  NLRB  and  was  told _ he  was  owed 
over  , $4,000  in  overtime.  He  tried  : to  collect.  His  employer  said,  "Take  me 
to  court,"  then  fired  him  and  evicted  him  from  his  house.  ^ • 

Most  workers  put  iri  60  to  70  hours  a week  to  support  their  families.  This, 
grower  now  uses  men  for  40  hours  in  compost  and  then  shifts  them  to  the 
farm  operation  to  - avoid  overtime.  The  rigHt¥of  collective  bargaining  would 
protect  these  w As?  individuals  (thw  iare  powerless.  Other  farm- 

workers areseveri  more  helpless  in -securing  ^tearrigbtts. 

: The?; argunuantlof  employers . against  cowsiXBige  on  theilbasis  of  the^  perishable 
nature  , of ; cnops  arid  v harvesttime  needbi  iseesmia  , quesi^ionable.  As  someone 
noted  recenitly?  in  testimony,  there  f s notladn^  ranice . pezsrshable  than  an  airline 
seat.  . Furthesariore,  unipns  in  , Calif orni®,  ffiave*  Ibundiffids  of  collective  bar- 
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training  contracts  with  canneries  and  other  processors  who  can  be  struck  jut 
harvesttime.  C<m tracts  which  expire  well  in  advance  of ' lharvesttime 
ample  time  for  contract  negotiation. 

Di  ~We  recommend  that  the  whole  public  assistance  policy  be  thorough!;^ 
reviewed  and  reexamined  in  the  light  of  the  goals  of  the  President's  ,Wai.* 
on  Poverty;  that  federal  contrihtitioris  he  increased  arcA  minirntirn  nationdil 
standards,  of  eligibility^  jyayment  and  administration  be  established  pending 
the  enactment  of  some  form  of  income  guarantee.  Public  assistance  payments' 
in  many  Southern  States  bear  no  relation  to  needs,  and  the  nature  of  the 
ADC  administration  too  often  promotes  the  breakdown  of  families.  Im. 
addition,  the  administration  is  often  discriminatory;  red  tape  and  arbitrarss^* 
decisions  impose  great  hardships  on  already  destitute  families.  Welfare 
offices  are  inaccessible  to  families  with  no  public  or  private  transportation;. 

We  can  document  many  and  varied  instances  of  the  inequity  and  immo- 
rality of  the  present  system.  We  will  illustrate  from  only  a few.  We  commend 
the  Southern  Regional  Council's  recent  publication,  "Public  Assistance  in . the 
South"  to  the  Commission  for  study. 

The  size  of  payments  should  meet  minimum  standards  of  need  and  at 
least  be  based  on  raising  the  family  out  of ' poverty.  The  situation  of  one 
family  receiving  ADC  is  a case  in  point.  With  six  children  and  no  other 
source  of . livelihood  except  an  occasional  day  of  cotton  chopping  at  $3  per 
day  this  family  received  $31.  to  $35  per  month.  Simple  multiplication  shows 
that  even,  with  30  days  work  a year,  the  mother's  maximum,  her  total 
income  would  be  $510  per  year. 

Another  family  writes : “How  do  you  biiy  food  stamps  when  you  don’t 
have  any  money  coming  in?” 

The  red  tape,  the  arbitrary  nature  of  decisions  are  dramatically  illustrated . 
in  the  sto^  of  D.  S-  Mrs.  S.  is  the  legal  guardian  of  five  nieces  and  nephews- 
_She  is  illiterate.  For  over  a year  since  - losing  her  job  and  being  evicted, 
^she  has  gone  repeatedly  'the  16  or  more,^*  miles,  to  the  welfare  office  for 
assistance,  each  time  being  told-  she  needs-  additional  documents  to  prove 
she  is  related  to  these  children.  Pirst  .it  was  the  children's  birth  certificates; 
then  their,  parents’  birth  certificates  and  the  father  hiw  vanished;  then  tke 
grandparents'  certificates;  then  incorrectly  filled  out  forms.  Only  - assistance 
from  private  funds  at^d  friends  keeps  her  alive. 

Another  family  was  denied  commodities  because  they  had  $600  in  the 
bank  (a  loan  from  a friend  to  buy.  land  on  which  to  farm) . 

Payments  and  benefits  should  be  on  the  basis  of  need ; not  tied  to  the  whim 
or  pleasure  of  an  individual.  Por  example,  in  some  Southern  States  a 
white  man's  signature  ; is  • needed  before  commodities  are  made  available. 
Often  this  signature  is  secured  at  the  price  of  working,  without , pay,  for 
the  signer  for  an  indeterminate  period. 

In  PenhsylvaniaV  famnies  too  old  or  incapacitated  to  work  drop  out  of  the 
migrant  farm  labor  stream.  One-year  residence  requirements  denies  them 
public  assistance.  Only,  an  active  citizens  group  providing  “charity”  enables 
them  to  survive  this  period  of  ineligibility.  : 

Prom  California,  our  staff  reports  the  problems  faced  by  Spanish-speaking 
families,  which  form  a high  percentage  of  the  recipient  group  in  some  areas, 
because  many  welfare  personnel  have  limited  ability  to  communicate  with 
them.  ■ ■■  ■■  ■■-'  ■ • ; ... 

These  are  but  a few  instances  of  the  public  assistance  problem  of  rural 
people  where  no  caseworker  comes  to  them,  and  payments  are'  token. 

E.  Although  some  farmworkers  are  now  iJartially  benefiting  from  inclu- 
sion in  the  minimum  wage  law  (Fair  Dabor  Standards  Act  as  amended 
1966) , this  is  just  a beginning.  The  total  working  force  should  be  included 
and  minimums  .should  not  vary  according  to  occupation,  though  a period  of 
upgrading  for  newly;  covered  workers  may  be  necessary. 

. ■ Farmworkers -who  are  covered  will  be  guaranteed;  i a minimum  of  $1  an 
hour  in  1967.  The  President  has  determined  that'  any  rfamily  of  four  earning 
less  than  $3,160  is'  in  poverty.  At  $1  per  hour  a man  would  need  to  work  60.7 
hours  for  62:  weeks  to  achieve  the  poverty  ceiling.^  But  f armwork ' is  seasonal 
and  increasingly  fewer  men  find  full-time  work  in  agriculture.  Statistics 
show  that  the  average  number  of  days-  worked  -by  farm  laborers  across  the 
country  in  1966  was  around  120.  These  families  : would  have  to  work  not 
24- but  26-hour  days  to  rise  above  the  poverty  level ! 

— f-In  the  Mississippi  Delta,  men  and  women  go  out  to  chop  or  pick  cotton 
-when  there  is  work.  Some  whom  we  know  found  work  3 to  4 days  a week  for 
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7 weeks  duicin^  1966*  They  worked  13  hours  and  eaumed  $3  to  $3.50  a 
day^  Obviously  eajren  a minfmum  "of  $2  per  hour  would  mot  be  enough. 

, There  are  thire!e  alternatives:  (1)  Pay  the  worker  a:siminimuEn  of  $2.  sn 
hour  and  guaramtee  him  ,200  8-hour  days  of  work;  (2)  pay  ithe  worker 
unemployment  mtsurance;  (3)  devise  a form  of  negatiive  income  tax  'Or 
guarantee  of  income.  Most  workers  we  know  prefer  No*,;  1. 

VII.  The  experience  of  Indian  tribes  on  reservations  hais  both  positive  and 
negative  lessons^ Jto  teach  concerning  rural  poverty*  have  drawn  exampices 
from  experience  with""American  Indians  throughout  fihis  testimony.  Tfiie 
special  legal  status  otf  Indian  tribes  calls  for  separate  attention  here. 
urge  the  Commission  to  heed  such  experience  as  tribes  themselves*  and  intcsr- 
organizations  may  have  to  share,  since  they  will  Vbe  giving,  detailed 
testimony  of  particular  importance. 

The  inalienable  trust  status  of  Indian  land  and  property  and  the  unique 
historical  status^  of  Indian  tribes  as  ^'dependent  domestic  ^nations*'  retaining 
a degree  of  residual  sovereignty  has  been  a major  stumbling  block  in  de- 
veloping good  relationships  between  Indians  and  non-Indians  and  has  been 
a major  factor  behind  the  conditions  of  abject  material  poverty  which  exist 
most  Indian  reservations  today.  On  many  reservations-uthe  Indian  groups 
have^r^ained  a spiritual  richness,  self-confidence,  and  pride  in  their  identity 
whicn  has  compensated  in  large  measure  for  the  physicals  poverty  in  which 
they  have  had  to  live.  On  other  reservations  the  paternalistic  administration 
of  services  and  the  debilitating  lack  of  authority  for  Indians  to  make  decisions 
concerning  their  property  and  community  have  drained  the  Indian 

community  of  its  original  self-confidence  and  independence,  creating  spiritual 
as  well  as  material  poverty.  ^ 

^ There  has  been  a constant  temptation  in  Indian  affairs  to  cut  the  Gordian 
knot  of  regulations  and  red  tape  which  have  demonstrably  crippled  Indian 
untiative  and  prevented  Indian  tribes  from  developing  viable  economies. 
VTe  should  bear  in  mind  ‘that’  so  far  each  cure-all  **solution  of  the  Indian 
problem"  which  has  been  tried— -the  removal  policy  of  the  1830’s,  the  attack 
on  tribalism  by^  allotting  land  to  individual  Indians  in  the  1880^3,  and^  the 
termination  policy  of  the  1950's — has  resulted  in  loss  of  Indian  land;  in 
greater  red  tape  and  bookkeeping  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  increas- 
ing the  cost  to  the  government  rather  than  decreasing  it;  and  in  increased 
dependency  of  Indians  on’  non-Indians.^  The  policy  of  looking  for  the  magic 
key  which  will  forces  Indians  to  assimilate  into  non-Indian  society  and  lose 
their  separate  cultural  identityj  has  not  worked : neither  the  goals  of  the 
non-Indian  majority  (to  -solve  the  ^^*Indian  problem”  and  relieve  the 
Federal  Government  of  its  special  obligation  to  its  Indian  citizens)  nor  the 
pf  the  Indian  people  (generally  to  live  happy,  fulfilled  lives  as  they 
define  happiness  and  fulfillment)  have  been  achieved. 

The  experience  of  reservation . Indians  has  been,  instructive  in  positive 
ways  as  well  as  negative.  Reservation  Indians  constitute  one  of  the  few 
rural  groups  which  have  maintained  a land  base  and  which  have  retained 
societies  based  on  utilization  of  their  c9rporate  land  base.  They  have  been 
inhibited^  unnecessarily  in  their  use  vof  their 'land  base  and  in  the  exercise 
of  local  initiative  within  their  reservation  coinmuni ties,  since  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  has  held  the  veto  power  over  imi^y  major  areas  of  community 
life,  including  the  use  of  capital  resources.  Reservation  self-government  has 
been  very  limited,  and  tribal  leadership  is  still  in  the  process  of  trying  to 
establish  viable  democratic  forms  of  government  over  ■ 20  years  after  the 
enactment  of  the  Indian  Reorganization  Act,  which  made  formal  provision 
for  limited  local  self-government. 

r What  can  ^ be  done : in  the  local  community  dependent  on  the  reservation 
land  base  - when  decisions  are  in  the  hands  of  local  Indian  citizens  has  been' 
demonstrated  by  the  accomplishments  in  a few  short  months  of  community 
action  programs  bn  Indian  reservations.  It  is  generally  acknowledged  that 
the  ^most^  successful  community ; action t programs  in  Vthernation  have  been  on 
Indian  reservations,  and  Sargent  Shriver  has  pointed  out  that  local  self-help 
and  cooperation  are  among  the  basic  values  of  most  Indian  groups,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  they  have  had  little  opportunity  to  exercise  these  values 
since  the  establishment  of  the  reservation  system. 

In  view  this  experience  the  Bureau  of  Indian  i Affairs  is  to  be  highly 
commended  for  its  new  policy  of  delegating  as  much  authority  as  possible  to 
Indian  Tribal  Councils,  of  contracting  with  Tribal  Councils  whenever  pos- 
sible to  provide  community  services  rather  than  providing  services  directly 


as  it  has  don^Ltraditionany,  and  of  emphasizing:  community  development  a.nd 
greatly  enhamced  educational  oppoxrtunities.  If  reservation  communities  are 
allowed  to  exercise  true  self-deteraiination  and  to  plan  and  implement  the 
programs  they  feel  they  need,  while  their  independent  land  base  is  protected 
against  further  encroachment,  great  strides  should  be  possible  in  overcoming 
the  poverty  which  has  been  endemic  on  most  Indian  reservations  for  years. 
We  hope  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  will  be  gdven  sufficient  appropriations 
by  Congress  to  implement  the  reforms  they  are  now  planning. 


Cone  Itision, 


In  summary  we  would  say  that  single  uncoordinated  pop  shots  at  the 
problem  of  rural  poverty  may  salve  consciences  but  they  leave  the  basic 
issues  untouched.  • 

The  full  iintegration  of  rural  people  into  the  economic  life  of  this  nation 
as  equals  with  their  urban  and.  industrial  counterparts  in  terms  of  rights 
and  benefits  is  essential.  Rural  citizens  should  have  the  same  opportunities 
and  services  as  urban  and  industrial  citizens.  They  should  not  be  denied  the 
resources  said  the  freedom  to  live  and -work,  how  and  where  they  will.  Only 
then  will  forced,  migration  be  ended  and  the  quality  of  both  urban  and  rural 
areas  raised.  - ^ . 

In  attacking  poverty,  there  is  still  the  underlying  belief  on  the  part  of 
far  too  many  people  that  people  are  poor  because  - of-their  own  inadequacies. 
So  we  desig:n  programs  to  remove  these  inadequacies.  Our  experience  in- 
dicates ^that  if  we  are  to  have  a great  or  good  society  we  must  so  restructure 
our  society  and  its  institutions  as  to  meet  the  needs  and.  aspvrations  of  people 
rather  than  continue'to  try.  and  change  people  to  fit  the  needs  and  capabilities 
“ of  the  institutions  we  have  created. 

STATEMENT  SUBMITTED  BY  JAMl^  G.  PATTON,  PAST  PRESIDENT, 

We  have . made  some  remarkable  gains  in  the  past  6 years.  And  we  suf- 
fered some  disappointments. 

Let  me  speak  first  :'.!of  the  gains. 

I take  a good  bit  of  . pride  in  being  able  to  say  that  in  1961  T ^announced 
plans  to  form  a national  committee  to  work  toward  the  elxmiination  of 
poverty  in  America  and  appointed  a National  Policy  Committee  ion  Pockets 
of  Poverty.  Former  President  Harry  S.  Truman  served  as  honorary  chairman 
and  we  had  many  other  distinguished  members. 

That  was  the  first ; time;  broadly  speaking,  that  any  such  declaration  had 
been  made  in  more  than.  20.  years. 

There  was,  sham  we' say,  a renewal  of  interest  in  the  problems  of  the 
poor  very  evident 'in  Washington  that  spring. 

John  Kennedy,  in  his  inaugniral  had  said,  “If  a free,  society  cannot  help 
the  many  who  are  poor,:,  it  cannot  save  the  few  who  are  rich.’' 

But  it  had  ^been  more:  than' 20;  years  since  there  had  been  any  noticeable 
public  recognition  of  the  ^problem  of  poverty,  and  when  we  announced  our 
plans  1 must  say  we  received 'a  rather  cool  reception. 

It  wash’truntil  3 years  later  that  President  Johnson  resdly  made  the 
country  aware  of  the  misery  of  the  poor. 

The  publication.dates  of  the  literature  on  poverty  tell  the  transition  very 
well.,'  . . ' . ; 

Ken  Galbraith's  “The' Affluent  ‘ Society”  was  published  in  1968. 

But  almost  ever^hing  else  in  the  flood  of  books  that  have  come  forth  in 
recent  years  oh  the  poor  arid  their  problems  have  been  printed  since  1961. 
Ben  Bagdikian's  “In  the  Midst  of  Plenty'',  came"  out  in  1964;  Glazer  and 
Monihan's  “Beyorid  the  Melting  Pot”  was  printed  in.  1964;  Michael  Harring- 
ton's “The  Other  America”  in  1963 ; Edgar'  May's  “The  Wasted  American'' 
in  1964;  Harry  Caudill's  “Night  Comes  to\  the  Cumberlands''  in  1963;  and 
‘‘The  Talk  in  Vandalia'^  by  Joseph  CLyford  in  1962. 

By  arid  large,'  this*  is  a ^ sad  coriirifientary-— there  had  been  little  published 
about  the  aching  sore  of  poverty!  for  20-plus  yearSi 

To  a;  marked  degree  the  literature  of  an  era  reflects  the  mood  of  the 

people.'^v ; . . . .. 

Remember  the  literature  of  the  thirties.  “ You“  Have  Seen  Their  Faces” 
by  Margaret  Bourke-White  and  -Brskirie  Caldwell ; “ Seven  Lean  Years”  by 
Thomas  ^'Wooten  ;:>iiDr.- . Will ' Alexarider’s“Collapse  of  Cotton  Tenancy,*'^  “Let 
Us  Now?  Praise  Eariious^^^yM  Walker  Evans,  Artliur 


Raper’s  “Tenants  of  the  Almighty/^  John  Steinbeck's  “Grapes  of  Wrath,” 
“An  American  Exodus”  by  Uorothea  Lange,  and  Paul  Taylor — these  and 
many  more,  plus  Pare  Lorentz's  movies  “The  Plow  That  Broke  the  Plains” 
and  “The  River,”i.  and  Roy  Stryker’s  photographs,  all  made  America  con- 
scious of  the  troubles  of  the  disaidvantaged— all  reflected  a common  concern. 

But  think  of  the  years  that  lapsed  between  “The  Grapes  of  Wrath”  and 
“The  Other  American.” 

Iteaven  be  praised,  we  did,  in  the  awakening  days  of  the  sixties,  face  up 
to  the  sad  and  hidden  side  of  our  economy.  No  better  words  have  ever  been 
spoken  about  the  necessity  for  helping  the  poor  than  President  Johnson 
uttered  in  his  message  to  Congress  announcing  the  War  on  Poverty. 

He  spoke  of  the  good  Americans  who  have  struggled  through  the  years 
toward  a ; better  life  where  every  citizen  shares  all  the  opportunities  of  his 
society,  in  . which  ^ every  man  has  a chance  to  advance  his  welfare  to  the 
limit  of  his  capacities.  , 

The  President  said:  ^ 

We  have  come  a long  ways  toward  this  goal. 

We  still  have  a long  way  to  go.  . 

The  distance  which  remains  is  the  great  unfinished  work  of  our 
society.-  ^ ■ 

The  war  on  poverty  is  not  a struggle  simply  to  support  people,  to 
make  them  dependent  on  the  generosity  of  others. 

It  is  a' struggle  to  give  people  a chance. 

It  is  an  effort  to  allow  them  to  develop  and  use  their  capacities,  as 
we  have  been  allowed  to  develop  and  use  ours,  so  they,  can  share,  as 
others  share,  in  the  proniise  of  this  Nation. 

^ We  do  this  first  of  all  because  it  is  right  that  we  should. 

The  President’s  statement'  was  one  of  the  finest  he,  or  any  other  President, 
ever  delivered.  , . ^ ^ 

It  provided  a wonderful  climax  to  the  rising  tide  of  recognitSon  that  we, 
in  this^country,  were  faced  with  the  awesome  responsibility  of  doing  some- 
thing about  a problem  we  had  swept  under  the  bed  for  two  decades. 

^ ^;Si*ow- PROGRESS'.; 


What  has  • happened  since?  . ; . . , ; 

' Not  as  much  as  should  have  happened. 

Part  of  the  blame  can  be  laid  to  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

Part  of  the'  blame  can  be  laid  to  the  apathy . that  too  often  follows  the  first 
enthusiasms;  of , a icrusade.  ; j , 

Some  people  have  become  discouraged  because  the  miracles  they  dreamed 
of;  did  not  come,  to  pass- over  cui^ht.;  ..  \ 

Some  people  have  become  discouraged  because  of  the  difficulties  that 
arise  when  any  large-scale  effort,  involving  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
people,  gets  “hung  up”  in  : redtape. 

We  who  have  spent  our  lives  working  on  fax'm  programs  and  rural  develop- 
ment programs  are  really  not  .surprised  at  the  slow  rate  , of  progress.  But 
we  are  disappointed.  . . - 

How.  many  times  did  we  mai'ch.  forth  to  get  for  f arm ers-their  fair' share  of 
the  pie  only  to  be  thrown  back?  ^ 

How  many  times  did  we  see  our -fellow  warriors  fall  out  when  the  going 
got  rough?.'. ^ 

Even  .today,  though  we  have  made  notable  gains,  . we  cannot  claim  total 
victory...  , 

And  we  have  been  working  for  parity  for  how  many  years?  Is  it  30? 

Or  40- It  as  401  Shades  of  McNary-Haugen! 


^ Gains  Noted  > 

What  do  I see;  on  the*  positive  side  iii  the  War  dh  Poverty  in  rural  areas? 

For  one  thing,  I like  : what  has  .happened  to  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration.  n ■ : • •.  ; v-;  -v . . 

There  is  ah  agency  that  won  its  ■ spurs  in  the  poverty  battle  in  the  thirties 
andithen-was  put  on, the  shelf.  ; ’ 

..  . During ;;  the.!  sixties  ' the  /Farmers'  Home  / Administration  has  been  restored 
to  thh  positidniof  jbeing  a real  battler  in  the  poverty-fight. 

, r Within  the  i authorization : given  to  it  by  Congre.ss  and  new  impetus  by  a 
concerned  • Administration  ;sihce  i961,  the  Farmers  Home  Administration 
■ has  done  an''admirable  job  of  helping , to  strengthen  f am.ily  farm  agriculture 
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in  Americai  thi^o'ug'h  its  stipeirvised  cx*eclit  pj^ogTsims. 

For  instance,  in  fiscal  1960  less  than  3,000  farm  ownership  loans  were 
made  by  tme  agrency  for  a total  of  $56.6  million.  Six  years  later,  the  ag^ency 
made  more:than  14.200  such  loans  for  a total  of  $233.2  million.  These  loans 
were  made  to^  farmers  that  were  unable  to  get  credit  elsewhere  and  the 
remarkable; thing  about  this  particular  loan  program  is  that  a recent  survey 
shows  that  wthe  average  farm  ownership  borrower  increased  his  gross  income 
from  $9,000  to  more  than  $17,000  per  year. 

Currently  there  are  over  72,000  farmers  using  this  program — most  of 
whom,  without  this  program,  would  have  been  forced  to  leave  the  land 
and  move  to  urban  areas  in  search  of  employment. 

We  have  been  losing  family  farmers  at  the  rate  of  about  100.000  a year 
for  the  2S  years,  many  of  whom  can  be  found  today  living^  in  poverty- 

level  conditions  either  in  rural  areas  or  in  our  cities.  • 

S.ince  1961,  the  Farmers  Home  Administration  has  supplied  nearly  $1.6 
billion  in  farm  operating  credit.  This  is  a half  billion  more  than  was  avail- 
able in  the  previous  6 years.  While  Congress  last  year  increased  the 
authonzatson  for  this  program  to  $350  million  for  this  year,  now  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  cut  it  by  $75  million.  . 

This  ; is  ridiculous  andvtra^c.  - 

The  need  ^ for  farm  operating  credit  has  doubled  since  1960.  In  view  of 
this,  plus  the  fact  that  farmers  axe  being  asked  to  put  an  additional  26 

production  this  year — requiring  at  least  another 
$2.5  hillion^^'in  operating  credit — the  Farmers  Home  Administration  should 
have  at  least  $700  to  $800  million  available  for  this  program  and  this  would 
only  represent  about  6 percent  of  the  total  operating  credit  needed  for  the 
1967  crop  year. 

In  this  day  of  modern  agriculture,  with  the  enormous  capital  input 
needed - to  operate,  to  deny  a farmer  a source  of  operating  credit  is  to  deny 
him  the  right  to  farm  and  the  right  to  make  a living.  Credit  is  just  as  vital 
to  his  survival  as  good  prices. 


, Farmers  Home  Administration  has  also  done  tan  ibutstaziding  job  in 

helping  rural  people  other  than  farm  families. 

^Improvements  in  the  rural  housing  program  since  1961  have  made  it 
possible  now  for  the  agency  to  provide  about  $400  -million  annually  to 
improve  rural  housing  in  rural  areas  up  to  5,500  popizlation  with  special 
provisions  for  renior  citizen  and  farm  labor  housing: 

In  period  frem  January  1,  1961,  through  June  30,  1966,  the  agency 
made  over  $850  million  in  rural  housing  loans  as  compared  to  $182  million 
in  the.  previous  6 years.  This  is  real  progress. 

In  ^helping  to  improve  our  rural  communities,  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration  h^,a  ^ been  ^ ^yen  some  '^nevr -and  ieffective  tools.  Prior -to  1961,  the 
©Sfetmy  loaned  less  than  a million  dollars  annually  to  help  rural  communities 
construct  water  systems.  With  its  new  loan  progrram,  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  can  now  provide  loan  and  grant  assistance  to  construct 
or  improve  not  only  water  systems  but  waste  disposal  Systems  as  well  for 
about  1,400  communities  ; each  year,  , t.  . 

The  agency *s  economic  opportunity  loan  program  is  a modest  program 
and  has-been  in  operation  only  2 years.  Yet,  in  this  period  it  has  provided 
loan  assistence  to  low  income  rural  people  in  nearly  40,000  families.  This 
13  only  a drop  in  the  bucket  when  you  consider  that  nearly  half  of  all  the 
^verty-myel  p^ple  in  this  nation  can  be  found  in  rural  areas  where  less 
than  a tmrd  of  oiir  population  reside. 

_ And.  .though  we  all  ^bemoan  the  small  percentage  of  Economic  Opportunity 

rural  areas,  we  must  in  all  htsnesty  recogmize  the 
difncmty  of  dealing  y- th  ,the  part  of  our  economy  that  iis  unorgranized,  .has 
j®  P^nnevs^  few  spo«.;ismen,  and  just  from  sheer  physical  standpoint  ia 
darn^  hard  t-:>  reach.  / , ; 

do^know-  three  out  of  every  four  rural  counties  have  turned 

Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  fox  help,  that  moxe  than  100,000 
xuxal£iileaders  have  become  .involved,  in  planning  pxojects  to  upgrade  theix 
communities."'" ‘ 

, .TheHFxesident,  just  last  November,  noted  that  special  loan  programs  are 
h^lpii^^STr ' our  rural  poor  and  that  almost  one-third  of  our  poverty  funds  ore 
going;ftO'  :^Uirar^^^A  the  last  session  of  Congress  a special 

proviaifm;  w m the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  to  encourage  the 

directiomtof  a larger  share  of  funds  into 'rural  areas. 
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We  have  made  remarkable  increases  in  extending  the  food  stamp  progri'Ams 
and  the  school  lunch  programs  to  rural  areas.  ^ 

Thousands  of  communities  can  tell  of  really  remarkable  gains  under 
Head  Start  and  Job  Oorps  progr*"®’i**s  and  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Oorps. 

Statistics  show  what  is  happening:  ' , _ 

On  June  30,  1965,  there  were  156  community  action  a^ncies  (GAA)  ^in 
operation  covering  361  counties.  A ^ear  later  there  were  643  such  agencies 
covering  1,451  counties — a quadrupling  of  rural  OEO  effort. 

Rural  programs  for  Summer  Head  Start  in  fiscal  1966  received  $42.5 
million  compared  to  $28  million  in  fiscal  1965. 

Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  in  rural  areas  got  $9.9  million  this  past  year, 
which  represents  more  than  30  percent  of  the  total  NYC  grants. 

More  than  34  percent  of  all  funds  for  the  Work  Experience  programs 
are  .now  going- to  rural  areas. 

The  Green  Thumb  project,  in  which  I have  a special  interest  because  of  its 
close-connection  with  Farmers  Union,  is  another  fine  example  of  an  imagina- 
tive approach  to  a previously  pretty  much  ignored  problem.  Here  we  had 
elderly  people,  wanting  work,  capable  of  work,' and  .without  jobs.  At  the  same 
time  we  had  millions  of  miles  of  roadside  that  were  drab,  scarred,  and  ugly. 

In  one  year  the  men  hired  under  this  program  planted  over  400,000  trees, 
beautified  several  thousand  miles  of  roadside,  constructed  dozens  of  rest 
areas.  And  these  were  men  that  society  had  placed  on  the  retired  list. 

We  can  take  satisfaction  from  the  gains  made^  on  many  fronts. 

We  see  glimpses  of  the  Great  Society. 

The  Pace  Too  Stx)^ 

But  the  pace,  gentlemen,  the  pace  at  which  we  are  traveling  is  far,  far 
too  slow. 

Take  rural  housing  for  instance.  ; - 

There  are -some  3 million  substandard  houses  in  rural  America-; — 1 million 
of  them  are  in  such  a dilapidated  condition  that  they  are  unfit  to  live  in.  The 
other  2 million  homes  are  rapidly  . deteriorating.  , 

While  the  $400  million  we  can  now  loan  through.  FH A for  rural  housing 
is  10 : times  better  than  what  we  were  doing  in  1960,  it  falls  far  short  of 
what  is  actually  needed.  < 

Consider,  if  you ' Will,  that  at  best  we  can  replace  only  about  40,000  of 
these  dilapidated  homes  each  year  under  the  present  rural  housing  loan 
program;  it  will  take  25  years  to  replace,  the  dilapidated  homes.  By  that 
time  most  of  the  : other  2 million  deteriorating  homes  will  have  become 
dilapidated  and  we  find  ourselves  25  years  from  now  a whopping  60  years 
behind.  Instead  of  moving  forward  in  solving  l;he  rural  housing  program, 
under  present  programs  we  are  falling  behind  at  double  the  rate  of  progress. 

ffCt'i?  take  the  problem  of  r.ural  communities. 

. There  still  remain  some  30,000  rural  areas  in  the  United  States  that  have 
no  central  water  supply  systems.  There  are  many  more  than  30,000  that  do 
not  have  central  waste  disposal  systems.  There  are  thousands  of  rural  towns 
whose  water  and  sewer  systems  are  in  need  of  major  improvement.^ 

: Without  these  . minimum  basic  facilities,  these,  rural  communities,  of 
course,  are  without  any  vestige  of  protection,  without  any  hope  of  attracting 
new  business,  and  the  quality  of  living  in  these  communities — ^to  say  nothing 
of  the  lack  of  economic,  opportunity — ^insures  the  continued  massive  migra- 
tion of  rural  people  to  the  already  congested  cities.  ’ ■ , 

The  task  of  financing 'a  better  rural  .America  is;  far.  from  insurmountable. 

. One.  major  way  would  be  to  vastly  expand  the  supervised  credit  programs 
that  biive  proven  so  successful  in  the  Farmers  Home  Administration.  Under 
current  programs,  this  agency  has  extended  more  than  $7.8  billion  to  rural 
people.  And,  mind  you,  these  are  to  people  and  associations  of  people,  who 
cannot  and  could  not  get  credit  elsewhere. 

Bad  credit  risks?  Quite  the  contrary. 

Of  the  $7.8  billion  , that  has  been  advanced,  the  agency  has  collected  more 
than  $5.4  billion.  Interest  collections  alone  are  14  times  the  write-offs  on 
debts  that  have  been  deemed  uncollectable.  The  total  write-off  rate  was 
■ seven-tenths  of  one  percent  at  the  end  of  fiscal  1966. 

I submit  that  in  view,  of  thia  record  we  can  build' the  homes,  the  water 
systems,  the  ; sewer ''systems,  the  recreation  /developments  and,  yes,  _provide 
the  necessary  credit  tOy  save  burjKfamay-typ'te--faTmsr'And' we  can  do  it,  as 
FH  A has  shown,  at  practically  nd’cosfc  to  the  taxipayer,  .. 
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The  only  thin^  that  stands  in  the  way  of  getting  at  the  job  is  a book- 
keeper's mentality  in  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  . 

"We  have  community  action  plans,  but  they  are  pai>er  plans  without 
financial  support.  ■ . . 

The  only  way  that  the  very  poor  can  ever  obtain  decent  nousing^  is 
through  some  sort  of  subsidy.  Congress  has  authorised  a rural  housing 
grant  program^  a program  that  would  place  a tight  roof  on  a widow's 
home,  bring  running  water  and  a bath  into  the  house  of  an  elderly  couple. 
But  Congress,  for  3 years,  has  refused  to  appropriate  funds  needed  to  keep 
this  vital  program  going.  . 

The  only  way  that  small  farmers  can  get  the  credit  they  need  to  operate 
their  farms  is  through  the  Farmers  Home  Administration,  In  this  case 
Congress  has  authorized  and  provided  the  funds,  but  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  has  held  up  the  expenditure  of  the  amount  provided. 

What  Should  Be  Hone ? 

What  should,  be  done?  - . - - ^ 

As  a starter  T believe  that  we  should  really  begin  to  make  use  of  the 
programs  that  are  already  on  the  books,  . . 

Then  we  should  take  a*  serious  look  at  implementing  a proposal  that  has 
been  made  in  vaxious  forms,  the  idea  of  a guaranteed  annual  income  for 
those  who  cannot  be- gainfully  employed.  / 

In  addition,  I believe  we  should  pay  more  attention  to  those  ■who  say 
that  the  Government  should  set  about  creating  jobs. 

We  should  adopt  a national  rural  land  and  farm  and  small  business 
policy  that  will  favor  the  family  farmer  and  the  locally  owned  small  business. 

We  should  have  a national  policy  that  sets  guidelines  on  the^  number  of 
farms  that  are  needed  to  (1)  support  a well-rounded  community  develop- 
ment, and  (2)  keep  the  maximum  number  of  people  on  f he  land. 

We  must  start  now;  to  build  360  new  cities  right  out  in  the  middle  of  the 
wide  open  spaces.  I mean  cities  that  offer  everything  to  everyone.  The  best 
schools,  libraripR,  community  centers,  recreation,  the  full  array  of  job  pppor- 
turuties.  Jobs  iv>r  skilled,  semiskilled,  and  unskilled  .workers. 

These  communities  should  provide  all  the  services  we  have  come  to 
expect — ^plumbers,  electricians,  dentists,  doctors,  clinics,  hospitals— and  a 
combination  of  small  businesses  and  industries.  Around  these  towns  should 
be  a mixture  of  full-size  and:  small  farms — a highly  diversified  set  of  farms. 
Farms  to  match  the  skills  and  abilities  of  a wide-range  of  farmers.  . 

We  must  make  it  possible  for  all  those  who  live  in  the  cities  and  yearn  for 
the  pleasures  of  country  life  to  get  back  into  the  countryside. 

This  can  be  done.  We  who  aspire  to  place  a man  on  the  moon  can  place 
tens  of  thousands,  hundreds  of  thousands,  of  men  out  in  the  open  areas  of 
our  b-wm  land.  ; 

We  must  wipe  out  the  slum  ghettos- — ^whether  urban  or  rural— and.  provide 
a decent  home  for  every  American  family,  within  a decade. 

We  must  provide,  for  all  Americans,  educational  opposrtunity  up  to  the 
limits  of  their  abilities  and  ambitions,  at  costs  ■within  their  means. 

Is  it  shocking  to  say  we  should /spend  10  times  as  much  in  the  War  on 
Poverty  as  we  are  now  spending?  . 

Would  it  really  cripple  the  country  to  fight  a war  in  Vietnam  and  a war 
on  the  home  front;  too?  ■ ' 

I do  not  belie^ve  that  ’we  yet  realize  the  unseen  revolution  that  has  taken 
place  in  our  capacity  to  produce.  ' , ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ■ 

In  our  life  span  we  have  escalated  from  the  sharing  of  too  little — ^the 
dividing  of  scarcity— to  the  stage  where  we  can  meet-  all  human  needs. 

I believe  we  have  the  capital r the  technical  know-how,  and  the  human  and 
natural  resources  to  permit  all  of  us— —all  Americans— to  live  in  comfort 
with^dignity.'.  ‘ ■'V:-,.;  ^ / : ■■'  ' ■ - ■ ■ 

l am  not  concerned  one  iota  with  the  fact~lhat  many  of  our  underprivileged 
and  underendowed  citizens  may  take  more  from  society  -than  they  give.  This 
is  a price  that  we  must  pay  for  past  neglect  and  past  mistakes. 

It  would  be  a wonderful  "world  indeed  if  each;- of  us  were  blessed  with, 
or  had  been  able  to  acquire,  the  highest  level  of  skill  and  talent. 

But  let's  face,  it..  Many,  of - our  people  are  handicapped — ^they  are  handi- 
capped because  they  were  born  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  tracks,  or  because 
they  arc  mentally  or> physically  ill,  because* of  their  race,  because  of  a lack 
of  education,  because  of  age,  because  they  , live  in  a part  of  the  country  that 
ofiFers  little  in  the  way  of  opportunity.  ^ ^ ^ „ 
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I believe  that  we  can  make  it  possible  for  all  these  people  to  live  at  a 
decent  level.  > ,v 

- And  as  we  set  about  this  task,  I believe  that  we  should  work  much  harder 
than  we  have  worked  before  , to  see  that  the  rural  part  of  America,  the 
people  in  ^the  rural  part  of  Aihe^  get  their  full  share  of  attention. . 

To  me  it  is  absurd  that  we  have  allowed  population  to  be  so  crowded 

together  that  70  percent  now  rest  „ on  1 percent . of ; dur  \ land. 

■ : We  must  reverse/thls;trehd:^;' V/  :'  ; - 
President  J^ohnson  stated  the  case  very-  well  at  Dallastbwn,  Pa.,  last  fall: 

■ ; : History  recprdS'-a‘  -long,  ' hard . struggle  to  establish;’mau*s  right  to 
go  where  he. V, pleases  , and  to  live  where  . he  .chooses;  It  took  many 
- centuries—^and  many  bloody  revolutions— to.  break  the  chains  that 
bound  him  to  a^-pairticular  plpt^pf  land,  hr,  confined  him  within  the 
Vralls  of  a particular  community/  ■ : ■ ; 

"We  lose  that  freedom  when  our  children  are  obliged  to  live  some- 
where, .else,  .that,  is,  if  they  want  a job  or  if  they  waut  a decent 
; education.! 

Not  just  sentiment , demands  that  we  do  more  to  help!  our  farms 
; V and  ovi^  rurahcomiiiunities.  ! ■ 

I think  the  welfare  of  this  Nation  demands -it.  And  strange' as  it 
may  seem,  I think  the  futm*e  of  the  cities  of  America  demands  it,  too.  ; 

In  conclusion  I would^  like ' : to  pla.ce  one  thought  before  you  concerning 
what  I believe  to  be  a'  critical  situation  in  rural  America—-7-the  future  of  our 
family-farm- system.-;;:: 

. ±1  have ‘ deliberately  steered  : clear  of  , talking  about  the  ; War  on - Ppverty  in 
rurar  areas  ;in  terms  of  farmers/  because  IV  arhl  well' aware  that  four'  out  of 
_ five  of  pur  rural- people  - are  ' not  f armers  and  / that  .in  any ' consideration  of 
' rural  ppverty  we  ' must  talk  in,  arid  think  in/  tetnis . of  all.  rural  people.  ’ 

T Sut  I : must:  harrow  the  context  of  rny  remarks  for  a moment  and  talk  of  a 
strictly  farm  problem.  /■  ^ ■ 

I read  the  other;  day  iri;  the -Washington  Post  that  the  family-type  farm  is 
now;  being_  tried  put  in  - Russia,"  with ; good  results;  It  seems  that  the  Russians 
have  at  last  discovered  vthat  under  the  family-farm  system  the  land  “is  no 
longer  an  orphan,  but- responds  todts  rnaster/*  - '.  . . . 

' This  is!  rather  ironic-- when  in  this  country  we  often  appear  on  the  verge 
of  turning  outback  on  the  family  farm.  ' ^ ■ > 

Last  fall  the' Natipnal  Catholic  Rural  f Life  Conference,  in  a statement  on 
family-farm  policy,  had  this  to  say : - \ 

! Today,  pow’erful-  fprces  are  ai  work  which  endanger  the  family- 
farm  system.  We  consider  the 'swift-moving  revolution  now  taking 
, place  in  agriculture  seripus  enough;  tp;  demand  far-reaching  changes 
in  this  Nation's  land  apd^agHculturar! policy  ;.  . . ' 

. v:  . Labor/ efficiency  , has.. b^^ 

• of  rural  .people  Vare  a^  of  the;grp-v^h  - 
, . ;■  deeper  . , meahin'g. ;!  . , > ; . The  ■ . limi tation ! 

' resources  of  ! farm  / families  constitutes 
. /.-  j.  buying!  intp  . the  agricultural;  { industry  : 
cbrpPratibhs;  /If  / this'  trend 

/; ! ; cOrporat^^  gain  !.  control  . of  agriculture,  the  faniily-farih  system 
' v-  '^ll  be/destrbyed.:'-'  ' ..:;!;r  ;/-!:.  '!-.  ■ ■.:!•!•:■  !■-.!  -v;;  ^ / 

1. /Raise  het!:farm  income  for jfamily- farmers  at  price/  ;./  / 

■ 2.  Provide  by  vPederal  action  a/fully  /adequate^  c 
'for  everyone  iri/Americabri  ari/aririual  basis. v uv  / : : : / 

. 3.  /Provide /national  health : insurance  through  the  Federal  Government  for 
allbcoplein  the 'United  States.' 

Make  fbrmaltandyirifbrma  to  all  from  birth  to  death. 

Prpvide/Tull ; bppbrturiity /to/the/liriiit/of ,. each,  person's  desire^  a 
v//i6i//Ad6pt'^a/3Peal'j“RigirtHTb!/A:Jbb'^/Full.vEIinplpym  This;;law!  should 

,be-'fullydmpl(^rierited/at:allde^lsbf ;Gpvernriient;/;::.;//^/;/v:':://!/^  "-/U-' v/!-'/r!!  ■ 

;/ f 6; / Cbrigress;rbhbuld;//adbpt e a direct/; pblicy  > of ■ bncouragerrierit  . of  family 
f armirig<i‘  in  /Americaif  Qualified  ,/fariiily  -v  farmers  'should  ' be  '■  libensed  : to  /farm. 
Farmers /■are;/the:J!brily/‘skilled/v;prpfessiPri  are  not 

licensed,  m/sbirie"! fashion:  tb /practice /-their/ skil^  should:  be 

■ open f br  / yburig  ;!  people  . to:  enter  f aririing  ? arid  ' V^to  / create  new  ; .busiriesses . 


a small  percentage 
pf>cpritr act  farming,  and  its 
of /.  the  . capital  and  ! credit 
a vacuum  which  occasions 
by  nbrifaim  investors  arid 
until  such  investors  . and 
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Yardstick , integrated  processing**  storage,  and  chain  store  cooperatives  should 

7.  The  Federal,  State,  and  local  governments  should  take  every  step 

possible  to  stop  exporting  poverty  frona  rural  areas  to  the^city.  Eradicate 
poverty  where  it  is  now- — in  rural  America,  urban  America,  among  the 
lonely,  the  sick,  and  the  handicapped.  . 

8.  Build  360  new  three-level  cities  of  160,000.  population  right  out  in  the 

middle  of  rural  America.  Connect  all  population  centers  with  high-speed  ^ 
300-  to  ; 400-mile-per-hour  ' underground  tube  trains.'  Eliminate_polluted  air, 
water,  and  soil.  . . . , : '^V' ^ -'-v  ' 

9. -Fully  implement  the  programs  already  on  the  books.  The  Budget  Bureau 

should  stop  its  fancy  juggling  and  allow  the  expenditures  to  be  made  which 
Congress  has  authorized  and  appropriated.; ' . . . _ 

10-  We  must  build  a quality  America  for  all  Americans.  We  must  learn 
to  live  with,  abundance  and  like  it. 

11.  We  do  hob— except  to  massage  our'  ego— ;-need  to  go'  to  the  moon 
immediately,  .but  we  have  long  since  passed  the  day  when  we  . should  have 
eliminated  -poverty  in  America.  Our  primary/ goal  should  be  to  reach  a full 


farms  and  small  towns  were  the  symbol,  of  freedom  and  plenty.  They  were 
the  cradle  ,of  American  individuality— —American  independence.  I might  say, 
f the  cradle  of . the  America.n  character. ..  ■ 

Today— -like  biir  rivers,*  bur  lakes, /the  air  w breathe-— rural  America  has  - 
become  - the  victim,  of  a : changing  'world.;  /The  sniall  /faxhi-— stronghold  of  the 
family-— like;  the  rivers  and  the/  redwbods -has 'been  byertaken  by  , techriology. 
And,/  along/  -with  the  blessings  : bf  technologry,  we  ha-ve  also/  reaped  another 
harvest-/-a  rural  America , in. ^^hich  : millions  of  oiir  people  live  and  die  in  a 
culture  of  poverty.  . ■ ' / . 

While  America  moves  ahead  in  material : affluence,  these : citizens  have^  no 
share  in  it.  These  men,  "women,  and  children/are  paying  for  our  technological 
advances  with  their  substandard  ;hbmes,  . their  inadequate  food  a'nd  clothing, 
their  lack  of  education,  a:nd  their  hopelessness. ' : ^ . ^ 

There  is , a deep /concern  among-  us  for  cleansing  the  air  we  breathe  and 
- restoring ’ our  streams/  and  rivers'.  We  know  this  as  conservatibn  of  resources. 

I am  here  today  to  plead  the  need  of^.another  kind  of  conservation — ^the 
cqnservationpf  pur  rural  people. 

It  is  not  easy  to  map  out  the  wasteland  of  rural  pbverty  in  a single  stroke. 

There  is  a declining  demand  for  agricultural  manpower.  Rural  poor  are 
isolated  people.  There  is  , a dearth  of  .community  resources  and  leadership. 
The  old  and  the  very  young.are  left  behind  as  the  youth  leayes' for  the  cities. 
And  even  greater  handicaps  afflict  the  Negfbes,  Mexican  Americans,  and 
other  niLinority  grbups; 

Pbverty  ' is  tb"?  be  found  in  .all;  rural  areas  of  the  United  States.  But  the 
incidence  is;. hea-viest : in  the  South.  A study  of  1 ,616  counties  in  the  United 
Statc8,Vbased  bn  phyert y indicators  such  as  welfare  recipients,  housing,  and 
educatibnal  . levels, ; shows,  that  rural  , co-unties  arej  the  poorest  . in  the  United 
States  and  furthermbre  that  this  pbverty ; is  concentrated  along;  the/  Coastal 
Plains^  from  Virginia  to  Texas,  throughput  Appalachia,  aiid  in  the  Mississippi 
. Delta. /,Sm:aller::bu-t:.  nonetheless  , se-vere:.  pockets  of  ^^  p are-,  to  be  found 

; in  j^riiral  /areas' ih/;  the  ‘hlorth.  East,  Midwest/  . and  Far  ^est  regions.  These 
/ ara,pnly/sbme1  factors  ;;bff'pbyerty  in '/rural  , A Ypd/  have  heard  .many 

ptibf  e ! discussed  viu  detail,:  both  ‘:in  T ip  Memphis.  I do  .not'  intend  to  / 

; i.elabbraterbmthbm:herel%/;"  /,V^  . ; y-.  " . i, 

./  Whnt“I,/ wish,  to;:  address  myself  /tp  is^^/^  and  . the  prbgrams  .with 

:;'";',Vwhich;.QE^Ta attabking',^raL-pb'^  ..  / ■ ' ^ 

, / / To'/fbegih/  withv/Vwb/  are^/^^^^  approach.  . know 

that' Other  / apprbbchcis  /ha"ve /■been/: made,  //some  .of very  ./effective.:  . B 
because1./"they V::  haye  . not  ’ been  ' cbbr din ated/;’  they  have  /failed  ' ; to  achieve 
. ■■permamentbhahgb. 

. .Operating.:  at  •.grassrobts  level*-  in  direct"  Response  . tp  , local  needs,  a com- 
munitvl/actionV  agency  draw's  in  the  entire'  community,  /middle,  class;  and  'poor. 
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munity  action  is  to  activate  and  coordinate  all  resources,  or  to  create  new 
resources,  public  and  private,  in  combating'  poverty.  In  this,  the  poor  have 
a voice  in  the  decisions  affecting  them. 

Just  how  many  rural  communities  have  moved- into  community  action  in 
this  OS O program? 

At  the  end  of  fiscal  1965,  the  number  was  166.  It  covered  361  of  the  2,464 
rural  counties  in  the  United  States. 

Now  there  are  four  times  that  number— — 613  community  action  ragencies — 
serving  1,635  rural  counties.  And  223  of  these  are  among  the  300  lowest 
income  counties  in  ! the  country,  based  on  per  capita  income. 

. At  tha  end  of  December  1966,  the  community  action  program  of  OEO,  had 
made  grants  of  .$30Umillion- — 28  percent  of  all  CAP  money  granted  to  that 
date.  This  money  welit  to  programs  for  farm  people,  people  in  small  towns, 
migrants,  and  Indians.  ' 

_We  know  that. this  is  not  enough.  But  it  is  a beginning.  It  is  the  beginning 
of  putting  the  community  action  concept  to  work.  — 

Our  experience  is  shorb— only  2 years.  But  we  have  already  learned  that 
community  action  agencies  throughout  rural  America  have  already,  in  this 
brief  time,  moved  forward  in  significant  waysi 

These  agencies  have  carried  put  the  coordinating  and  catalytic  functions 
of  community  action.  They  have  developed  effective  programs  to  attack  the 
root  causes  of  their  local  poverty.  Poor  people  are  finding  hope  and  help  in 
programs  of  adult  education  and  Head  Start,  vocational  training,  health 
services,  ■ legal,  services.  Neighborhood/  Youth  Corps ; programs  that  help 
them  learn  how  to  grow  a marketable  crop,  and  help  them  join  a cooperative 
to  get  a good  price  for  it.  - 

One  of  pur  very  popular  programs  is  Green  Thumb,  a pilot  demonstration 
project  funded  by  OEO  under  the  Nelson  amendment. 

Let’s  look  briefly  at  one  umbrella-type  CA A serving  nine  very  poor  counties. 

The  Tennessee . Elk,  River  Valley  Association  covers  a region  which  has  all 
of  the  characteristics  of  an  economically  depressed  rural  area.  The  CAA  is 
using  Federal,  State,  and  local  resources  in  serving  225,000  people -- in  a 
region  which  has  lost  40,000  in  population  since  1950.  About  half  of  the 
people  earn  less  than,  $3,000,  and  one-fifth  earn  less  than  $1,000  per  year. 
The  association  opera'tes  a neighborhood  center  program  through  4 . primary 
centers  and  28  subcenters.  It  provides  health,  job  placement,  consumer  edu- 
cation, homemaking,  , education,  and  . neighborhood  mobilization  services 
through  its  centers.  Programs  operated  by  the  Elk  River.  CAA  include 
Head  Start,  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  Upward  Bound,  Legal  Services, 
Medicare  Alert,  and  Home  Start  ( an  outreach  program  to  Head  Start  fami- 
lies). Other  examples  include:  Arvac,  Ark. ; Cumberland,  Ky. ; Shawnee,  111.; 
Northwest,  N.J.  This  is  not  all  that  the  CAA  is  involved  in,  but  it  is 
enough  to  show  what  is  being  done  in  hundreds  of  rural  community  action 
ag'encies  all  over  the 'cbuntry. 

Indiana  - ■ . ..  v - 


The.  community  action  agency  has  proved  to  be  an  especially  useful  instru- 
ment in  serving  the  needs  of  American  Indians  who  remain  on  reservations. 
The  Office  of  Special  Field  Prpgrams  in  CAP  has  been  instrumental  in 
helping  Iridiahs  define  and  articulate  their  needs,  and  developing  the  plans 
for  solving  their  own  problems.  Head  Start  has  beeii  a particularly  valuable 
training  ground  for  Indian  children,  by  serving  as  a cultural  bridge  between 
life  on  the  reseryatidn  and  their  public  school  experience.  ^ 

We  have  "developed  a ^ cooperative  low  rent  housing  program  on  the  Leech 
Lake,  V^ite  Earth,  and  Red  Lake  (MinnO  Reservations.  Joint  efforts  of 
OEO,  MDTA,  HUD,  BIA,  and  HEW"  undergird  this'  effort.  This  joint  venture 
provided ' for  the  construction  of  46  homes  while  training  90  local  residents 
in  home  construction.  In  one  such  pilot  project,  7 of  the  30  trainees  received 
jourhes^an’s  cards  from  the  Building,  Tradels  Union  and  the  others  received 
apprenticeship /cards  after  a year  of  additional  training.  In  summary,  OEO 
has  made  108  sepa^  to  American  Indians/  totaling  $23/  million  in 

antipbyerty  efforts/ during. the  past  2 years.' 


Migranta  , 

/ Another  /disadvantaged  group  which  has  been  the  object  of  special  atten- 
tion is;  the  seasonal  agricultural  worker.  This  'group  rivals  any  other  in  our 
society  in’  being  isolated  from  the  benefits  of  economic  growth  /^nd  progress. 
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Ag:ain»  OSO  defines  its  role  as  being  the  catalyst  in  the  center  of  many 
programs  which  heretofore  have  been  less  than  effective  in  dealing  with 
the  problems  of  migrants.  A.  look  at  the  results  from  2 years  of  operation 
indicates  that  we  have  achieved  some  success. 

A major  breakthrough  has  been  achieved  in  basic  adult  education..  Many 
migrants  are  getting  the  opportunity  to  receive  elementary  literacy  training 
for  the^first  time.  Day  care  programs  have  provided  protective  care,  nutri- 
tionally balanced  meals,  and  basic  educational  training  for  the  children  of 
migrant' farmworkers.  Self-help  housing  has  made  a substantial  impact  in 
the  areas  where  it  has  been  undertaken!  Migrant  heads  of:  households  have 
learned  a useful  skill  while  providing  improved  housing  for  their  families. 
An-  excellent  example  of  how;  this  program  works  can  be  seen  in  Tulare 
Coxmty/"  Calif.  In  ..this  community,  60  houses  have  been  completed  under  the 
self-help  plan.  The  goal  is  to  complete  250  homes  per  year  in  the  county. 

Por.jthe  entire  country,  $50  million  has  been  appropriated  and  spent  for 
migrrhnt  projects  during  2 years  of  operation.  Programs  have  been  conducted 
in  36  States,  under  96  separate  grants,  and  serving  approximately  160,000 
people.-  “ ■■  ■ ■ . ■ . ' . ■ ■ , 

In  making  application  for  0£!0  funds,  sponsoring  groups  have  been 
encouraged  to  be  as  inventive  and  imaginative  as  possible  in  developing 
programs.  With  the  increasing  mechanization  of  agriculture,  even  more 
imagriuative  programs  will  be  required  in  the  future  if  .this  segment  of  our 
people  is  to  escape  permanently  the  encumbering  conditions  of  poverty. 

Future  Thrtiat 

\Por  many . rural  areas,  the  organizational  phase  of  .the  cqnimunity  action 
prograni  ^ is  now  past  its  peak.  IDmphasis  for  the  future  must  he  placed  on 
improving  the  quality  of  programs  in  operation,  upgrrading  program  content, 
personnel,  operation,-  and  administration.  Our  . emphasis  will  also  be  .on 
expanding  services  in  order  to  reach  every  poor  family  needing  them,  and 
the  search  for  better  ways  to  deliver  the  , services  which  are  needed.  We 
view  the  community  action  program  concept-  as  a dynamic  and  e-ver-changing 
idea,  which  it  must  .be  in  order  to  serve  the  needs  of  poor  people  in  a dynamic 
and  ever-changing  economy. 

For  many  other  rural  areas,  the  organizational  phase  has  not  yet  started. 
In  these  areas,  ^racial  discrimination,  long-entrenched  “courthouse**  stand- 
patism,  or  simply  the  lack  of  any  community  organization  on  which  to  build 
have  kept  community  action  from  even  getting  off  the -ground.  There  are 
no  simple  solutions  here.  The  fact  that  you  as  a Presidential  commission 
are  devoting  your  time  and  talents  to  seekings  solutions  to  rural  poverty 
is  adequate  evidence  of  this. 

The  Job  Coirpa 

Although-  community  action^  is  the  primary  instrument  for  serving  the 
needs  of  oiir  rural  poor,  other  OEO  programs  are  playing  a vital -role  in 
the ; total  - effort  against  poverty,  by  supplementing,  education  and  training 
ser-vices,  and  dealing  with  special  segments  of  the  rural  population.  The 
Job  Corps -is- one  such  program.  ; ^ 

This ; progrram  consists  of  113  urban  and  conservation  training  centers, 
which:  are designed  - ^ pro-vide  work  experience,  . and  educational — and  vo- 
cational training 'for  r young  men  and  > women  16;  to  21  years  of  age  who  are 
poor.'  Job  Coi^S  ;' expenditures  for  fiscal  year  1967  are  expected  to  approxi- 
mate $355  million,  and.  will  provide  Services  for  89,000  young  people.  Forty 
percent  of  all  Job ; Corps  training  slo-ts'  are  earmarked  for  .youth  from,  rural 
areas,  and"  this;  translates  W into  more  than  $140  jnillion  in . direct  pay  and 
. allowances;,  plus  training  and  support  costs  for  the  . rural-briented . segment 
of  the.  poor;  youth  p6p^ulation^  ; :V  t : ;^^^ 

Construction  ^ work  ,'  on  ; the  . centers  ; located^  in  ; rural  areas  has  amounted 
: to  dver!$80.:irrullioh.!^!;-v:;!:a'^^-^  , 

. The  1 impact locally  of  the  -presence : of  - V a ; conservation  .center  is  - a direct 
dollariiinput  ;bf;-;  $!/■  million  r;  a ;;  year,  nearly  half  in  salaries  and'  wages  of 
staff--  and  ; in;  the  cor pamen*S  r monthly  checks.  In  . the  case'  of  larger  v centers 
like  McCoy^  Wis.,  ; this  direct ' input  would  be  in  excess  of -.$6,  million;  a ; year. 
Altogrether  centers  loca-ted  in  rural  -America  have  a ' direct  dollar . input ' in 
the’rahge  'bf  $100  million  a -year! -By  the  e.conomist*s  usual  'formula  the;  total 
economic--impact  ^would  :be!  soniething'  -between  $200  afid  $30,0  million  ; a year. 
- In  addition,  ‘ Job  Corps  Jbbys  ::  and;  - ^rls  -are  sending  allotments  of 
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mofe  than  $1  million  a month — a direct  cash  assistance  to  families  in  rural 

areas  where  cash  is  in  short  supply.  For  example,  since  1966,  allotments.-, > 

to  Mississippi  totaled  $442,940;  to  Tennessee,  $323,100;  to  Texas,  $1,264,880; 
to  Alabama,  $551,747;  and  to  Ix>uisiana,  $536,820.  \ 

Neighborhood  Youth  Cor^s  , | 

.The  Neighborhood  Youth 'Coi^s  serves  the  poor  youth  population  within  ’ j 

the  same  age,  range  as  the  Job  Corps.  The  primary  difference  is  that  the 
youth  who : enters  NYC  does  not  live  in  a home  environment  which  is  so  j 

disruptive  or;  deficient  that  he  must  be  provided  a different  residential  setting  j 

before -efforts  to  increase  V his  employability  : are  attempted.  | 

The  NYC  funds  available  in  fiscal  year  1967,  . $326  millfeaEn.“'^™dll  make  | 

125,000  enrolee  spaces  . available  , in  . the  in-school  program,..  : spaces 

available  in  the  out-of-school  program,  ^and  1385,000  spaces l iSird^EiSummer 
* pi'ogram.  Given  the  fact  that  30  percent  of  tlie  program*s  effciaaSHment  is  in  j 

rural  NYC  projects,  more  than  $100  million  _ will  be  paid  torsi^CMar  youth  < 

for  useful  work  performed  in  their  communities.  This , undoubteoB^  'Will  have 
^a  substantial  impact  indirectly  on  i^ural  communities  and  on  the  ) 

recipients.':  ...  ...c-  • " _ | 

Volunteers  Jn  Service  To  Antericor^VIST A.  i 

One  program  which  has  less  direct  monetBary  f Impact  ori  rimmLipoverty, 
but  which  is  regarded'  as  an.  increasingly  eflfedtrijK-  tool  in  fij^’^^^Tlpoverty, 
is  the  Volunteers  In  Service  To  Amelina.  ThSs*  program  use^  Bsjggliiy  moti- 
vated men  and  women  JL8  years  of  a^^^and  older  as  teach^j^'^ocdal  aids, 
health  aids,  and  counselors  to  the -poor.  At  the.  end  of  DeceinS^j&jlHI966,  1,478 
VISTA  volunteers,  . about  60  ^ percent  of  ''^'he  total,  were  wcnrld^^  in  rural 
ate^,  slightly  more  than  a third  whom  were  v/ith  the  migrant  sand  Indian 
program.,y;,-'' ' V.' 

The  VISTA  program  both  complements  and  supplements  other  rural  anti- 
poverty progrmns  sponsored  by  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  by 
providing  services  dn  isolated  individual  poverty  situations.  VISTA  volun- 
teers can  be  : effective . as  forerunners  to  community  action.  .Today,  there 
are  ex-volunteers  serving  as  full-time' employees  in  rural  C A A*s,  ; The  shape 
and  :design'”of.  VISTA'S  program  for  the  future  will  also  emphasize"  sei^ce 
in  areas  which  can  effectively  complement  other  major  antipoverty  efforts. 

This  means  that  more  than  half  of  all  volunteers  will  continue  to  serve  in 
deprived ' rural  communities. 

Work  Experience  ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ • . 

The  work  experience  program  has  been  effectively  utilized  in’  rural 
poverty  areas.  Forty  percent  of  the  enrollecs,  all  of  whom  are  on  welfare 
rolls  and  unquestionalfiy  among  the  hard-core  poor,  are  residents  of  rural 
communities.  This  program  provides  work  experience  atid  j6b-training 
'opportunities  for.  adults  unable  to  support  themselves  and  their  families. 

:The  total  funds  'available  for  .;. use  in  rural,  areas  this  fiscal  year  ate  $40 
: million,  which  will  provide  compreheni^ive  supportive  services,  job  experiencer 
training,  and  support  for  nearly  33,000  rural  inhabitants. 

One  final  - example  of  antipoverty  efforts  now  underway  in  rural_iar^s  is 
the  rural  loan  program, ' The  objective  of  this  program  is  to  increase  the 
ability,  of : poor  iniral  families  .to  raise  their  incomes  through . their  individual 
efforts  or^dn  cooperatiph  . with  others  by  making  capital  available  to  them  on 
reasonable  'terms.  Loans  are  not  made  to  individual  ap'plicants  nor  to  co- 
bperativeS';where  credit;\iB  available  at  reasonable  rates  and  teims  from 
* other  sources  in  the  area.  ^ ..  ^ - '.-v:  . : . ' ; 

: .Total  funding  for 'fiscal  year  1967.  is  $39  million;' which  will  provide  for 

11,400  initial  individual  loans  arid  A 6,400  ' cooperative  loans. ' The - impact  | 

'is  substantial 'because V 87,000  persons  in  the  families  of  loan  - r^s-cipients  ;are  i 

expected  to.  benefit  froiii  - these  .loans.  ■ As  ■ of;  the  end ) of  December  1966,  34,000  i 

.floahsV  had^  been /granted  -to*  ^ individuals  and  members  of  rural-based  . 

Problerris^d/nMyConcl^ioTis^^:^  1 

; In  this-  discussion  so  far,  I,  have  tried  to  convey  to  you  -the  gravity  with  | 

which  V we  view  the  challenge  of  fightings  povertyMn  rural  America ; our  | 

concepits /for.  meetings  the  rural  poverty  problem;  and  the  focus  of  OEO  j 
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pro^ams  which  are  now  in  operation  in  poor  rural  coimnunitics-  I would 
Welcome  your  questions  on  these  points. 

In  conclusion,  I would  like  to  offer  for  your  consideration  j^oma  ideas  ^liich 
we  believe  have  merit  for  possible  use  in  poor  rural  areas. 

It  will  not  surprise  you  to  hear  me  say  that  the  shortfall  of  i^mds  is 
our  most  critical  problem.  ^ 

Por  the  current  fiscal  year,  the  budget  submitted  by'  the  President  would 
have  enabled  us  to  expand  the  progrrams  of  rural  CAA’s.  Ti\e  budget  ireqiaest 
was  for  $1.75  billion  for  fiscal  year  1967,  but  the  Congi^ss  appro^ErSatcd 
$1,613  billion,  and  unfortunately  the  major  cutbacks  weim  made  O.A£P 
programs._We  are  hopeful  that  the  Pre^dent’s  xequest  f®r  $8.1  biittioh  Jin 
fiscal  year  1968  is  treated  more  generously  by  the  Congress  than  was  the 
case  last  year.  With  these  funds,  we  can  look  forward  to  strengthening 
existing  CAA's,  building  quality  into  them,  and  creating  at  least  50  naore 
in  rural  areas. 

There  are  other  problems  which  demand  a lot  of  our  time. -Outrosch,  for 
example,  in  some  of  bur  most  isolated  rural  communities!  iis  ; a problem  of 
major  dimensions.  There  is  the  problem  of  providing  assistamce  to  poornpeople 
in  areas  where  there  is  absolutely  no  framework  with  whfich  to  opersate,  or 
foundation  on  which  programs  can  build.  , 

Another  problem  is  building  'a  community  action  program  ju ; *ki  tcom- 
munity  where  there  is  no  framework'  of  existing  resourc^!  institu^^ns- — 
no  infrastructure,  if  I may  use  the  word---on  _ which-  to  ,build'-—*tatd.  mo 
leadership  to  conduct  a program.  ■ These  communities  need  ^individnaa  help 
and  much  time,  in  order  to  develop  a f unctionini^  community  organization 
which  can  represent  all  segments  of  the  'commumty__whicb . can  bffebtively 
focus  bn  the  needs  of  the  poor,  coordinate  existing  programs,  and  creatse  new 
ones.' 

Finally,  we  must  confront  the  pivotal  issue  on  which  all  others  hin»ge,' at 
least  as  far  as  the  poor , themselves  are  concerned,  that  is,  opportunities  for 
gainful  employment.  In  a word:  JOBS. 

Work  training  and  education  will  convert  many  unemployed  individuals 
to  employable  .ones.,,  Then  the  question  becomes,  where  are  they  going  to 
work?  Job.b**eation  for  rural  inhabitants  is  a matter  of  major  concern  in 
the  fight  to  : eliminate  poverty  in  rural  America. 

T have  bited_pniy  a few  of  the  major  problems*  We  are  working  in  a new 
dimension  and  we  are  learning  as  we  move./ We  have  had  some  successes 
but  nowhere  near  enough.  Now  in  concluding,  I -will  cite  briefly  some  of  the 
ideas  that  wo . belie-ve  have  Promise  as  tools  to  improve  our  rural  programs. 

One  recommendation  -which  receives  strong  support  within  OEJO  is  the 
grouping  into  multicounty  CAP  agencies  of  counties  m nonmetropolitan  areas. 

Then  another  level  of  organization  would  require  grouping  these  multi- 
county areas  into  federations  of  community  action  agencies.  ^ 

An  unfibrella  i agency  in  each  -would  boordiuate  Federal,  State,  and  local 
programs  including  povertj^  labor,  education,  economic  development,  and 
health  and ; •welfare.  The  umbrella  agency  would  be  established  by  OEO 
grants.  Existing,  Federal  agencies  would  contribute  personnel.  The  umbrella 
agency  -would  work  with  State  aind  local  resources.  This  federation  of  com- 
munity action  progranis  . w serve  to  insure  maacimum  use  of  ' resources 
together  -with  maximum  participation  of  the - poor  and  residents  of  the  ' area 
served. ■ .7  77  .‘7.  7 7: 

It  is  our  belief  in  C)E:0  that  the  loss  of  population  in  depressed  rural  areas 
was  a result  riot  only  of  the  decline  of  eritiployment  opportunities  put , also  a 

collapse  of  public  arid  semipublic  services.  7.  , 7 « 

It  can  be  theorized  that  ' the  absence;  of  public  arid  semipublic  7 services 
defeats  EI>A-type  attempts,  to  create  a riew  economic  base  in  the  area. 

We  believe  77that  - the ' nation  should  riiount  demOristratiori  programs  fn  a 
pilot  bural-  area  i’-which  ; -wilV^^^^^^^m  riatiorial  minimum  standards  ■ for,  such 
seryices'^as  healtri;;  education;  welfare,-  training.’  These  denrtoustration^^^ 
test'  whether  Tthe’ ^existence /of  - these  servi  of 

huniari  resources  will ' rii' ake  it  easier  - to  reestablish  7 rin  economic  base  in  theso- 
areas.7://;//v7:Vj '77-/  7'v ''/;7'V47:;?;''  ,\V.  7 - ’ .7:_4 :77.j7’i':'  '/7-: ^ 

; Other’7rec6irimendatioris/Which ; we  wish  tbVihake  inv^  7/ 

7 ( 1 ) 7 Epeteriding  7 legislation  dealing  with  irimimurn  wages*  labor  standards, 

uriemployiri^t  insurance, : arid  labor-managemen t relations  to  all  agricultural 
wbrkexri;^7;-;/,  '7-'7--  /7'7>; :'^';7  ^7:_:  ‘77.  ' 7:./:.; 

.(2)  Extending-' the  Federal  Employment  Service 'to  rural  areas  arid  in- 


eluding  the  ■ f tmetafams  of  the  Farm  Plauiement  •Serviikce  as  'an.  integrratted  part 
of  tJBES. 

. (3J)  Amending  ttfiie  Farmers  Home  Adminfistr^tSon  (3JSDA)  legislation 
that  deaHs  with  csa^jinty  commiiitees  so'tfhat  memb^i^hip  can  be  moTC  repre^ 
sensative  of  the;  iftorrowers  served  by  the  varioaits  loan  categories.  Many 
borrowers  Are  ndi^armers;  mcist  county  committeeamen  axe  farmers. 

(4)  Requestihj^-jlPederal  agencies  to  reassess  thsir  fund  allocation  proce- 
dures to _ insure sii^liat  rural  areas,  receive  an  eqamtable  .share  of  ^program 
resources. , , 

(6>  Establishijg^V  for  those  rural  poor  who  wish  ; to  seek  irrbaK  - employ- 
ment a comprehesiESive  financial  assistance  and' counseling  service  Which  will 
facilitate  an  orden^y  transition  to  the^most  promising  economic 'opportunities 
available. 

These  are  the?  ipWoblems  and  tthe  chalilenges,  of  program,  and:  our  views 

of  What  tis  beirz^ 'done  and;  What  v^seTfiaeliewe  cseSa  Ae  done  to  conserve  the 
human  resourcb^-iWE  our  rural  atreas.  ^It  : is  ouAinhanition  to  give;a  fuHsmeasure 
of  Tencrgry  and  ;i^^drt,  together  With  all  of  the  resaocurces  we.  can  command,  to 
restore  to  rur£^,rAmericans  tlBefir  birthright  ini  cosur  society. 

STATEMENT- ^XJBMITTEDl BY  EDNA  TOEE30N,  BRANDYWINE,  MD. 
Summary  ^ 

;'The~problemB5:ofrrural  poveicty  are ; deep  'i-’ooted  'in  the  thoughts,  lives,  and 
customs-ofi  thextcoihmunity.  Often\the  :general  public  has  opinions  which  are 
unfounded.  Thcspopular  opinion  is  that: the  poor  are  shiftless,  lazy,  and  not 
desiroxis  of  a jbetter  way  of  life.  Or  simply  that  this  is  good  enough  for 
theip.  This  is  Wery  wrong  ' thinking.;  The  poor  need  and  desire  the  same 
things  the  affluent  need  to  make' them  happy.  A person  working  in  a.  better 
environment  cannot  help  but  desire  a better  way  of  life  wben  a comparison 
is  made  to^tbeir  own.  . ' * 

However,  the  handicapi'  is  poor  education,  lack  of  transportation,  lack  of 
employment,  and  neglect  . by  ' our  governments,  local.  State  and  Federal. 
Even  the  poor  people  in  a poor  community  are  exploited  by  those  who  do 
get  ahead. : 1 am  thinking  if  the  poor  person  could  get  information  of  all 
kinds,  and  tinderstand  their  relationship  to  people  and  programs,  be  en- 
couraged to 'vote'  and  participate  in  community  and  government, . a grasp  of 
the  new  opportunities  being  offered  would  help  an  awful  lot  in  alleviating 
rural  poverty.'  I Teel  Ahe  government  must  demand  the  poor  be  involved  as 
much  as  possible  regardless  of  public  opinion.  ' 

My  Picture  OP  RuRAii  Poverty 

I am  attempting  to  give  you  a picture  of  rural  poverty  as  I see  it.  In  a 
rural  area  the  'economy  is  mainly  geared  to  agriculture.  Yet  most  of  the 
landowners  seem  to  work  out  of  the  area.  They  employ  . tenant  farmers  to 
farin’ the'’ land.' ■ ; ' ■ 

The  landowner  with  lots  of  land,  a small  family,  well  fed  and  clothed,  and 
with  more  than  adequate ' transportation,  has  contacts  with  the  affluent 
members  of  his  community.  These  people  are : living  in  a comfortable  situa- 
tion.’ Their  children  are  secure  and  assured  of  a higher  education  and  a 
good  job.  On  the\ other ; h and ^ there  - is  ^ the  tenant;!  He  works  long  hours  for 
poor  wagesi  He  owns  nothing.  He  rents  his  'house  from  the  landlord-  His 
family  / is  large  and  ■ usually  inadequately  clothed  and  often  poorly  fed. 
School  attendance  is  poor,  : because  the  older  children  are  ’often  minding 
younger  brothers  and  sisters  or  working  to  supplement  the  family  income. 
It  is  said  there ' are:'equal!  opportunities  in  education  and  employment  for  aH ; 
in  : reality  this  isri*t  true.  BMause  of  losing  ; ti^e  from  school  the  child 
doesn't  learn  basic  skills  necessary  for  higher  education.  Thus  the  rural 
yourigpeWpb  is  often  unemployed  or  underemployedw^^^^ 

TheTenarit  works  long  hours  fer  poor  wages;  often  as  little  as  $6  a day. 
His ' wif eVwbrks ; A a . domestic  foif;  the  ihore.  affluent  members  of  the  com- 
munity.,; At  ;.t^  of , the  ■,  da!y.  they  ! come : hpnrie  : to  their  . family.  They  have 

wood  : to  cut,  • water;;' to,  carry,  a!  house  is  impossible  to  do 

because ' of  ^ five  J orj!:-  six  : small ; children  in  a very  small  Abuse.  ; Dinner  must 
he-prepared;'"lanhdry  dohe^'etc.-'^':.;^':'';’;' 

: On  seeing  the  conditions  Ahder  which  they  live,  you  may  view,  these 

people  As;  lazy  .and;;  indifferent,  but  this  is  hot  so.  They  are  simply,  tired  and 
weary;-  from  :;workihg";  all  j day , ; with  hpt  much  time  or  snergy "def t for  their 
family.  The  hours  worked  by  these  people  are  longer  and  more  tiring  than 
for  the  average  citizen. 
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We  have  locbked  at  tthe  plight  of  the  tenant  farmers,  hut  there  other 

types  of  persoms  L in  rural  povearty.  There  are  the  persons.  Awho  rehtfehut  are 
employed  ‘Outside  their  community,  those  who  own  their  own  homiest  and 
those  having  =itheir  rent  paid  iby  welfare  and  who  live  there  hcca^aEse  there 
is  no  plsice  toi!Ego. 

All  of  these  persons:  ^hare  mutual  problems.  I will  discuss  thesier  problems 
one  at  a time, 

1.  Hiou^vkiff,.  liiving  tn  substandiard  housing  is  a tragic  expexiemce.  Yet 
most  all  tenant  homes'are  in- this  category.  These*  ipoor  homes  standiput;  11  jke 
a blight  in  the 'rural  area,  often  far  back  and  out  of  sight,  but  thuy' eacist. 
-They  leak ; have  sagging  porches,  Idoors,  and  ceilings,  broken  windoenrs  fidled 
with  cardboard;  poor  'electrical -wiring,  :and  cracked  chimneys.  Theseadast'ttwo 
conditions  are  fire  hazards,  often  the  cause  of  the  rural  house  fire::i.Saimet£mes 
even  the  weather  boards  are  rotten  or  even  missing  frorm  the  klaoTase.. '.The 
walls  have  holes  and  the  floors ^ are  broken.  If  these  problems : are^^dironght 
up  to  the  landlord,  you  get  no  :rresalts  as  a rule.  Just  promises.  If  yrou  dare 
report  him  to?  the  building  inspector  he  turns  out  to  be  their  fiierEd  or  at 
least  to ' 'know  him  and-  nothing  ever  gets  done.  You  - report  him.'*  to  .the 
welfare,  theslth  department^  :and  building  inspector.  They  all  ri^er,  postpone, 
orrthrreaten  to  condemn  until  the  tenant  just  ^yes-  up  and  moves  into  a 
different  ahouse  with  the  isame  problems.  Housing  is  a major  problem  in 
rural:  [poverty.  It  needs  * immediate  attention  and  legislation  to  niiake  it 
availableto  those  who  need  itj^i here  and  now.  ' 

2.  firctnitatiiow.  Sanitation  enters  the  picture  of  housing  becausf^  often 
there  is  no  water,  or  eilse  water  not  adequate  and  unfit  for  human  comsump- 
tion.  I was  a tenant  hav^ing  trouble  myself,  with  'water  that  was  juot  plain 
dirty  and  trashy.  I decided  the  water  had  better  be  tested  fox  the-wetfare  of 
myself  and '^family.  The  Health  Department  ruled  this  water  unfit  to  drink 
unless  boiled  for  15  .minutes.  I was  afraid  I may  be  htnrried  and  not  sterilize 
it  properly  so  I would  riot  drink  it  at  all.  I ca.rried  water  from  a?  ^spring  a 
quarter  of  a mile  a\vay  up  a steep  bank  to  my  home.  A family  of'-nine  uses 
plenty  of  water  for  its  normal  use.  We  carried  this  water  in  buckets,  cans, 
gallon  jugs,  etc.,  often  making  several  trips  a day  just  to  have  water  for  our 
use.  Finally  we  could  only- get  water  out  of  the  pump  sometimes  arid  couldn't 
use  it  at  all  except  to  flush  the  indoor  toilet.  We : had  to  wash  with  branch 
water  brought  by  car  whenever  possible  from  1 to  2 riiiles  away.  In  winter 
this  was  all  right,  but:  in  the  summer  the 'children  got  the  itch  from  wearing 
clothing  v/ashed  in  this  water.^  I even  noticed  the  . water  not  flowing  freely, 
with  a block  of  foam  around  it  and  realized  because  of  the  debris  in  .it,  it 
was  probably  contaminated  and  unfit  for  use.  Because  we  had  to  store  it 
the,  water  became  rancid  and  unfit  for  use.  I told  my  landlord  and  health 
department  of;  this  problem.  The  health  department  wrote  and  told  the  land- 
lord to  clean  out  the  well  and  disinfect  with  chlorine.  They  did  one  thing — 
cleaned  out  the  well  arid  refused  to  chlorinate  it.  They  finally  refused  to 
fix  the  well  SO  with  no  choice  we  carried  water  summer,  winter,  spring,  and 

.fall.  I know  the  spring  became  polluted  because-we  could  not  care  for  it 
properly,  I feel  my  children  were  lucky  to  escape  typhoid  fever  and  other 
diseases  associated  with-polluted  water.  ■ 

We  had  indoor  plumbing  but  ' no  running  water.  We  c©uld  not  keep  the 
bathroom  clean  by  carrying  water  to  flush  the  toilet  and  clean  the  fixtures. 
Our  landlord  was ; to  build  an  outdoor  toilet  according  to  health  depajrtment 
specifications,  but  when  ’ he  did  build  one  it  was  far  away  from  the  house 
where  the  septic  tank  flowed  on  top . of  the  ground  and  we  always  had  an 
odor.  ' V ' ', 

. There  is  the  constant  threat  of  rats  in  these  areas.  We  had  to  always  keep 
poison-down  in  secure  areas,  away  from  the  children,  in  order  to  control 

3.  ServiceSf  PttiKc,  _ There  are  many  services  offered  that  the 

poor  can  benefit  froiri.  They  carinot  use  them  if  they  do  not  know  of  therii. 
There ' is  a wide  break  - in ; communications  and  information  that  the  poor 
receive  and  3 the  'affluent  - receive.  . Although  they  may  riot ; be,  able  to  express 
themselves  “adequately^  they  are  in  need  of  these  services  and  would  benefit 
f roni  this  information;  _Many  times  ' the  , people  who  do  ' riot  know  of  - the 
services  are  the  ones  eligible.  Many  time’s,  as  in  loans  for  homes  in  rural 
areasp  the  information  'as  to  where  and  when  and  how  is  lost  to  the  poor. 
They  go  blundering-  about  from  place  to  place,  only  to’  be  told  you  cannot 
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a£iply«.  .Yiduj'- ffiKEaatofc  treceiSve  it.  Yet  tliere  is  evidence  of  mistise  in  all  these 
aveas.  . . 

With  the  rsocSal  services,  such  as  health,  welfare,  social  security,  etc., 
tibere  iaresLlgrngvIfcrips  to  the  agencies  to  apply^  long  v/aits,  misunderstandings 
whale  thes.:e!lii^iMliby  is  being  checked;  and  no  matter  how  urgent  the  need 
is,  you  'wniiit...2Mrany  peri^ns  do  not  know  they  are  eligfible  for  emergency  aid 
from  %weI|f6Eiaat*,xittr  : if  they.sare  working  they  Jean  receive  medical  assistance. 
IVfaTi^"  fetfas  7tn^Jt.':lgrtow  oiT  hiave  never  heard  that  glasses  and  in  some  cases 
dentnx%gs‘nniB@^&e  acquired ; by  contacting  the  health  department. 

Social  was^^  of  time  by  not  requesting  all^  per tin^t  infor- 

mation s^<osime  time.  1 J know  some  persons  who  did  not  know  that  their 
baptistn^jJinfflW>rcl:is.  often  accepted  in  place  of  a birth  certificate.  Some , never 
apply  SosprjaieHieliits  becanse  of  hearsay,  which  is  often  wrong,  and  they  lose 
out  by  ;^nS'aBMiarg- (deadlines,  etc.  . , j.  • * 

Thereashpiiid  iS>e  some  way  information  could  be  cleared  before  an  appoint- 
ment isTeiw^  so  as  to  save  the  many  trips  into  an  agency.  Why  can  t there 
he  moreKasency  commumcation  and  correlation?  It  is  silly  to  believe  in  an 
agency has  intake services,  if  one  person  is  absent  no  one  else  can  talce 
their  plsw:e- 'This  fallacy  happens  and  the  persons  can  ill  afford  several 
trips,  tranters,  and  postponements.  _ , , - , 

Many  of  tx2e  existingiregulalaons  defeat  the  purposes  for  which  they  w^e 
created.  The  poor  are  often  discouraged  at  the  lack  of  courtesy  shown  by 
most  agencies.  Most  are  polite,  but  many  are-not.  The  persons  who  come  to 
an  agency  ' seeking  help  and  in  need  should  be : treated  with  dignity.^ 

4.  rrtfnsporiatiou.  When  you  Have  to  walk  to  get  everywhere,  this  prob- 
lem is  visible  in  daily  affairs.  You  must  own  a ear  to  be  able  to  navigate 

in  rural  areas.  Because  stores  and  what  little  facilities  are  available,  are 
far  apart,  you  need  transportation  to  benefit  from  them  or  to  enejmrage 
new  ones  to  come  in.  I mean  also,  jobs  can  only  benefit  poor  people  if  they 
can  get  to  them.  Transportation  is  the  key  to  getting  people  to  services  and. 
more  services  to  people.  The  key  to  getting  industry  and  other  community 
improvements  in  the  area  lies  with  being  able  to  get  to  the  a^a  of  the 
people.  Many  rural  people  have  one  or  two  cars  who  cannot  afford  them 
but  find  it  necessary  to  shop,  work,  and  move  in  and  out  of  the  comniumty. 

5.  Smptoyment,  If  jobs  could  be  created  in  the  areas  where  people  live 
this  would  benefit  the  community.  Or  transportation  must  be  provided  to 
the  jobs.  I prefer  jobs  where  the  people  are ; it  leaves  time  to  utilize  w'ages, 
enjoy  leisure,  and  benefit  from  working.  Somehow,  skills  and  trades  _must  be 
taught  to  rural  persons  unemployed  to  make  them  capable^  of  work.  Jobs 
must  be  created  to  a personas  skills  and  knowledge.  Training  programs 
for  rural  youth  and  their  parents  must  be  provided  to  enable  these  persons 
to  be  lifted  from  their  lethax'gy  and  into  a useful  life.  If  they  can  find  jobs, 
many  would  hjs  willing  to  leave  public  assistance  and  work. 

6.  Consutner  JEJdttcftt ion  Inf omuttion.  You  could  not  afford  to  he  poor. 

It  costs  so  much  to  be  poor.  It  costs  so  much  more  for  services  and  every- 
thing, that  as  you  are  you  could  not  afford  to  be  poor. ^ For  example: 
several  trips  to  the  Prince  Georges  Hospital  in  Cheverly.  The  distance  is 
66  miles  round  trip,  with  the  cost  being  $6  per  trip.  Many  times  two  or 
three  trips  a week  must  be  made,  for  clinics,  tests,  and  other  necessities. 

If  the  poor  /can  be J taught  a larger  sense  of  values,  how  to  get  better 
services,  and  better  values  for  their  money,  they  can  get  an  immediate  lift 
which  will  inspire  them  to  continue  to  wisely  use  their  earnings  and  create 
better  living  conditions  for  themselves.  These  can  play  an  important  part  in 
lifting  the  morale  of  the  rural  poor.  Some  families  x*eceive  help  from  the 
Extension  Service.  I find  they  are  present  in  my  area.  I make  use  of  their 
services  and  believe  the  poor  could  use  their  services  in  this  field. 

STATEMENT  SUBMITTED  BY  JAMES  B.A^IZZARD, 
NATIONAL  CATHODIC  RURAB  LIFE  CONFERENCE  . 

Mr.  Chairman  aTid  memhera  of  the  Commission,  my  . name  is  Father  James 
L.  Vizzard,'  - S.J-  I am  director  of  the  Washington  office  . of.  the  National 
Catholic  Rural  Life  Conference  (NCRLC)  at  1312  Massachusetts  Avenue, 
Northwesti  Washington,  D.C.  I also  represent  the  Bishops'  Committee  for 
the  Spanish  Speaking.  » ^ . , 

The  Conference  and  - the  Committee  are  grateful  for  the  opportunity  to  be 
heard  today.  We  also  appreciate  and  praise  the  very  fact  that  this  Cbm- 
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Dias  been  holding:  these  hearing's  and  is  charged  with  the  responsi- 
■ rmake ' recommendations  on  how  this  nation  can  more  effectively  deal 

problems  of  rural  poverty. 

^1^‘jSliSs  time,  and  at  the  tag  end  of  long  hearings,  there’s  probably  not 
for  US  to  say  about  rural  poverty  •which  you  haven’t  already  heal'd, 
reason  our  statement  will  be  limited  to  several  points  to  which  we 
give  special  emphasis  and  to  one  positive  proposal  which  possibly 
Ib^^E^alt^et  been  placed  before  you. 

necessary  for  us  to  repeat  what  others,  we’re  sure,  have  more 
fiBffiagf,B^^t^quately  described:  the  extent  of  rural  poverty  and  its  particida.r 

very  existence  of  this  Commission  demonstrates  that 
v^^i^^^verty  everywhere  can  simply  be  described  as  lack  of  money  and 
strategy  of  the  War  against  Poverty  has  many  similarities 
is  being  fought  in  the  urban  or  the  rural  slums  of  America,  there 
stSSilljyare!  sigpiificant  differences  between  these  two  sectors  of  the  battlefield. 

^ban  slums  the  ensmy — -poverty — is  highly  concentrated  and  highly 
vlsableg  in  the  rural  areas  the  enemy  is  scattered,  often  hidden  from  sight, 
and  always  hard  to  come  to  grips  with.  In  a sense,  rural  poverty,  because  it 
is  more  diffuse,  is  less  explosive,  less  a threat  to  civil  harmony,  easier  for 
most  <of  us  to  ignore. 

iOasiitily  because  of  that  invisibility  and  partly  also  because  the  problems 
' ofSTcusiasK  poverty  are- complicated  in  large  areas  of  our  country  by  deep- 
cseabedlkumcial  prejudice  and  discrimination  we  have,  up  until  now  at  least, 
desvodasiL.a’elatively  little  attention  and  resources  to  the  poor  who  are  scattered 
' ovsep'lij&Biccou'litryside.  We  suspect  that  rural  poverty  is  now  coming  into  the 
maxtionail'jffocus,  ^ in  part  at  least,  because  the  realization  is  growing  that 
vtherpjcoBtems  of  our  crowded  urban- slums  have  been  and  are  being  aggravated 
by  the  constant  influx  of  the  .refugees  from  poverty-stricken  rural  areas. 

Atiianfy  rate,  it  seems  to  us  to  be  obvious  that  the  attack  on  rural  poverty 
has  hE^^uiy  wholly  inadequa'te  both  in  effort  and  in  results.  We  are  well  aware 
of  fhEa^programs  of  the  £3DA,  RAD,  FIIA,  SBA,  MDTA,  HEW,  the  Exten- 
siozi,  ^ai^ice,  as  well  as  the  OEO  and  other  Government  programs.  Indeed, 
Monsmgisor  O’Rourke,  NCRLC  Executive  Director,  serves  on  the  RAD 
Advn^ny  Committee  and . on  the  OEO  Rural  Task  Force;  I am  pleased  to 
ser''®:T«j6i  the  Na'tional  Advisory  Committee  on  Economic  Development,  and 
bottfe-iotf-aia  serve  in  consultative  capacities  to  many  of  the  other  Government 
pxtopgrmns.  Our  knowledge  of  these  programs  convinces  us  that  they  operate 
laastnly'  ion  the  “fringes  of  rural  poverty.  They  are  helpful,  of  course,  but 
Siosr;r^Sfie  most  part  they  deal  only  with  the  easiest  problems,  with  the  rural  poor 
■«&*aK3«re  easiest  to  reach-  The  hard-core  rural  poor  are  scarcely  even  touched. 

can  distinguish  between  various  categories  of  the  rural  poor,  the 
; groupings  would  she  the  farmer  whose  capital  resources  are 

inadequate  to.  support  a decent  standard  of*  living;  (2)  the  tenant 
arrifS  isharecropper,  ^particularly  of  the  Deep  South,  whose  minimal  and 
preciterioua  ^existence  is  further  deteriorating  because  of  rapid  mechanization 
and  consolidation  of  farm  operations;  (3)  hired  farmworkers,  principally 
those  who  are  migrant  and  seasonal;  and  (4)  the  elderly  and  the  physically 
or  mentally  handicapped  whether  on  the  farms  or  in  the  small  rural 
communities. 

Those  in  the  first  category  can  be  described  as  marginal  farmers.  For 
some  , of  them  . a relatively  small  infusion  of  new  capital  and  technical 
assistance  might  raise__  them  to  an  adequate  level  of  living.  For  others  in 
this  group,  the  socially  and  personally  most  desirable  assistance  that  may 
be  given  is  the  creation  of.  other  than  farm  jobs  coupled  with  intensive  job 
■ training.,  ^ 

Those  who  have  the  potential  to  stay  in  farming  should  be  enabled  to  do 
. 80.^  If  they  and  their  families,  with  help,  can  achieve  at  least  an  adequate 
liidng-  in  agriculture,  r they  and  society  will  r be  far  better  off  than  if  they 
joMBp*6^^40light  'to  the;  city.  Whatever  is  invested  no'w  in  mpking  farming  more 
pre^^^tfe  .and  attractiye^for  them  will  return  far  greater  dividends  to  them 
ahdifttttnour  nation.  . ;:y  .■  '■ 

l®qiaaoycr,;these  farmers  and  their  families  are  needed  !for  the  stability  of 
4:h^lr‘*wK:alvcommunities.  Already  the  exodus  of  those  •who  have  been  squeezed 
harsh  workings  of  the  agricultural  revolwt#aiv  has  created  too 
iOS*?^-/;^^at:'to'wns  in  the  countryside.  At  a time  w&K^Trdrban  . crowding  is 
.^jl^Sggnized  aa  a major  national  problem  it  makes  no  sense  either 
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economically  ot  fioci^lly  to  allow  small-town  livini^  to  disappeaf  from  our 
socie^r*  But_  unless  the  Main  Street  banker  ^nd  merchant,  the  schools  and 
the  churches,  hav^e  people  to  serve,  they  too  must  pull  up  stakes  and  another 
potentially  viable  town  ^oes  down  the  drain*  • 

J?or  those^  of  this  first  categx>ry  who,  for  one  reason  or  another,  simply 
cant  make  it  in  farming",  or  at  least  in  fanning  alone,  it  seems  far  better 
to  them  off-farm  job  opportunities  and  training  for  those  jobs  than 

^ them  to  the  citjnvard^ migration.  Many  of  the  other-than-farm  income 
opportunities  could  be  in  the  field  of  outdoor  recreation,  the  fastest  growing 
economy.  Other  possibilities,  not  yet  adequately  exploited,  in- 
clude small  processing  and  manufacturing  industries  related  to  the  food, 
fiber,  and  forest  products  of  the  areas.  ICconomically  it  makes  little  sense  to 
these  raw  materials  to  distant  plants.  The  more  value  that  can  be 
added  ^ to  the  products  at  the  home  base,  the  grea,ter  will  be  the  local 
economic  retv^m. 

The  second  category,  sharecroppers  and  tenants,  seems  destined  for  almost 
total  extinction  withiii  the  next  decade  or  two.  Already,  in  recent  years,  tens 
thousands  of  them  have  been  driven  off  the  land*  As  previously  noted,  a 
large  proportion  of  these  desperately  poor  people  end  up  in  the  already 
crosvded  city  slums  where  they  arrive  without  adequate  education,  marketable 
job  ' skills,  or  preparation  for  life  in  unfamiliar  and  even  frightening  sur- 
roundings.  Any  effective  poverty^  program  for  them  will  require  a massive 
infimion  of  economic  and  social  aid.  6ut,  again,  the  cost  of  not  helping  them 
in  the  end  will  be  much  greater  both  to  them  and  to  society. 

It  is  no  secret  that  the  problems  of  this  large  group  of  the  rural  poor,  as 
well  as  many  of  those  in  the  previous  and  the  following  categories,  are 
greatly  aggravated  by  the.  effects  of  racial  discrimination.  For  instance,  the 
1965  r^ort  of  the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  ^‘Equal  Opportunity  in 
Farm  Programs,^'  demonstrates  beyond;  question  that  the  many  programs  of 
the  U.o.  Department  of  Agriculture  have  been  used  as  weapons  against 
Negro  farm  people.  In  one  fashion  or  another,  all  of  these  programs  are 
under  the  control  ^of  the  local  white  power  structure,  which  regularly  makes 
P^^ckery  of  equal  opportunity.  'We're  sure  you  have  the  details  of  that  report 
in  these,  hearings.  W'e  also  know  that  USDA  spokesmen  have 

testified^  before  this  Commission  and  that  they  have  claimed  at  least  limited 
succe^  in  enforcing  the  requirements  of  law  that  segregation  and  discrimina- 
tion be  eliminated  in  federally  financed  and  administered  agricultural 
programs.^That  may  be  so,  but  a great  deal  still  remains  to  be  done. 

It  should  also  candidly  be  recognized  that  the  programs  of  the  USDA  are 
under,  the  gunsight  of  segregationist  Congressmen  and  Senators  in  the  Com- 
mittees on  Agriculture  and  Appropriations.  The  implicit  threat  is  always 
there,  and  sometimes  it  is  made  very  explicit,  that  if  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  pushes  too  hard  the  southern  segregationists  will,  as  one  famous 
Louisiana  spokesman  said,  ^^cut  off  their  water." 

^ Moreover,  the  case  can  easily  be  documented  that  not  only  the  control 
programs  but  also  the  changing  agricultural  technology  in 
the  deep  South  has  heen  brutally  used  to  punish ' Negro  tenants  and  share- 
croppers who  exercise  their  civil  and  legal  rights.  Undoubtedly,  mechaniza- 
tion and  consolidation  would  have  gone  on  in  any  case,  but  the  suddenness 
and  harshness  of  its  accelerated ' adoption  can  be  tra.ced  directly  to  the  civil 
-rights  developments  of  the  past  few  _ years,  it  follows,  we  believe,  that  this 
nation  which,  after  so  long  and  agonizing  a delay,  finally  has  made  a begin- 
mng  at  protecting  Negro’s  civil  rights  now  has  the  concomitant  obligation 
to  help  meet  the  urgent  economic  and  personal  needs  of  those  who  are 
punished  for  exercising  those  rights. 

In  recent  years,  the  plight  of  hired  farmwQrkers,  particularly  those  who 
are  migrant  and  seasonal,  has  begun  to  be  understood  by  this  nation  which 
has  long  negflected  them.  Since  a significant  proportion  of  these  workers  are 
from  minoritjr  groups,  particularly  Negroes  and  IVIexican  Americans,  among 
the  other  hardships  and  handicaps  they  suffer  is  that  of  racial  discrimina- 
t[on._  Nonetheless,  6 years  ago.  Congress  passed  the  Migrant  Health  bill, 
thevfirst  piece  of  “ national  legislation  eve;*  .designed  to  meet  the  particular 
and  ^urgent  needs;  of  this  group.  Since  then,  ^ other  helpful;  even  though 
relatively,  peripheral, - legislation  has  been  pushed  through  Congress.  The 
legislative  agenda,  however,  which  must  be  met  before  this  extremely  de- 
pressed group  is  brought  into;  the  mainstream  of  American  life,  still  remains 
long;  and  unquestionably  it  v'sil  be  difficult.  High  on  that  list  is  the  need  for 
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National  Labor  Relations  Act  coverage,  unemployment  insurance,  higher 
and  broader  coverage  by  the  minimum  wage  law,  and  more  effective  security 
- coverage.  In  the  meantime,  existing  government,  programs  must  reach  out 
more  effectively  to  meet  their  special  needs  in  education,  health,  housing, 
and  job  training.  , , , . , 

While  discussing  the  needs  of  farmworkers,  we  believe  that  special  atten- 
tion should  be  given  to  the  extension  of  the  National  Labor  Relations,  Act 
to  these  unorganized  workers.  We  believe  that  nothing  could 'more  quickly 
and  more  effectively  answer  their  needs  than  the  protection  and  facilitation 
of  their  right  to  organize  and  to  bargain  collectively  with  their  employer^ 
If  this  right  could  be  secured,  workers  through  their  own  organization  and 
efforts  could  do  more  for  their  own  economic  and  social  well-being  than 
could  any  of  the  helpful  and  even  necessary  government  programs  now  in 
operation  or  even  contemplated.  The  whole  history  of  the  labor  mo vernent, 
and  in  particular  the  recent  developments  in  Delano,  Calif.,  conclusively 
demonstrates  the  validity  of  that  judgment. 

There  is  one  aspect  of  the  Delano  struggle  which  we  believe  deserves 
great  emphasis.  As  this  Commission  knows  well,  for  some  year  and  a half 
striking  grape  pickers  there  have  been  attempting  to  secure  bargaining 
rights  and  a union  contract  with  their  employers.  So  far,  the  United  Farm 
Workers  Organizing  Committee  (UFW^OC)  has  achieved  some  successes  but 
only  at  the  cost  of  extreme  hardships  and  human  suffering.  Moreover,  despite 
the  workers’  remarkable  fidelity  to  their  pledge  of  nonviolence,  the  commu- 
nity has  been  racked  by  dissent,  bitterness,  and  conflict,^  - ^ 

This  prolonged  struggle  is  a direct  result  of  ^ the  legislative  exclusion  of 
farmworkers  from  the  provisions  of  the  ’ National  'Labor  Relations  Act. 
Without  legal  provisions  and  procedures  for  the  resolution  of  such  a labor- 
management . dispute,  every  situation  inevitably  becomes  nothing  more  than 
a power  struggle.  It  seems  likely  at  this  point  that  the  workers  eventually 
will  succeed  in  Delano.  It  seems  almost  certain  that  the  farmworker  organiz- 
ing movement  will  then  spread  to  other  parts  of  California  and  to  every 
part  of  this  country  .which  employs  significant  numbers  of  migrant  and 
seasonal  workers.  Indeed,  the  movement  has  already  leaped  to  Texas  where, 
in  Rio  Grande  City,  the  UPWOC  is  locked  in  conflict  with  the  growers  and 

In  other  words,  the  future  holds  dozens  and  even  hundreds  of  Delano- 
type  confrontations.  It  seems  to  us  to  be  highly  unlikely  that  these  other 
Delano’s  will  be  characterized  by  the  highly  unusual  nonviolence  whii>.h  has 
been  maintained  there.  We  do  not  expect  the  workers  to  instigate  physical 
conflict  but  rather,  as  experience  has  already  shown,  we  expect  it  to  come 
from  the  other  side,  often  under  the  specious  color  of  law.  If,  therefore, 
ftr^his  country  and,  in  particular,  our  rural  communities  and^  the  agricultural 
'^industry  itself  are  to  be  spared  prolonged,  bitter,  disruptive,  and  perhaps 
even  violent  conflict,  we  should  move  as  quickly  as  possible  to  provide  the 
well-established  and  successful  provisions  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act  to  farm  labor*  , - 

The  fourth  category  of  the  rural  poor,  the  elderly  and  the  handicapped, 
should,  we  believe,  bo  considered  primarily  as  a welfare  problem.  Their  age 
or  personal  limitations  make  it  highly  unlikely  that  they  can  ever  be  fully 
self-supporting.  Their  need,  therefore,  is  for : public  assistance  of  a kind  and 
amount  to  provide  them  with  adequacy  and  decency.  They  need  more  ade- 
quate and  more  readily  available  medical,. help.  All  too  many  of  them  have  a 
truly  desperate  need  for  better  .housing.  > Most  important  of  all,  of  course, 
is  their  need  for  a more  adequate  income  primarily  from  public  sources. 

It  must  be  obvious  that  effective  programs  to  meet  the  urgent,  unmet 
needs  of  these  four  categories  of  the-  rural  poor  will  be  expensive.  It  will 
require  considerably  greater  funds  than  any  yet  made  available.  It  will  also 

require  programs  which  are  specifically  a^fl  designed  to  meet 

the  rural  poor  where  and  as  they  are.  ^ ~ . , 

To  conclude  our  testimony,  we  would  like  -to  make  one  positive  proposal 
which  perhaps  has  elements  of  originality.  Our  ideas  on  this  proposal  are 
catalyzed'hy  the"  legislation  passed  by  the  89th  Congress  called  the  demon- 
strations or  model  cities  program  for  which  President  Johnson’s  fiscal  '68 
budget  requests  sbmething  bver  $400  million  for -a  start.  We  think  this  new 
prograni  is  highly  imaginative  and  very  promising*  But  we  , ask  why  nothing 
comparable  has  been  suggested  for  the  rural  slums.  Why  would  it  not  be 
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possible  to  have  demonstration  or  model  rural  areas?  Wotild  it  be  difficult,  at 
^ast-  in  principle,  to  design  a program  in  which  the  Federal  Government 
designates  particular  rural  areas  of  larger  or  smaller  sizes  where,  as  with 
the  model  cities  program,  the  full  impact  of  all  appropriate  Government 
programs  could  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  multiple  needs  of  these  areas  and 
communities?  _ 

/We  do  not  feel  competent  to  spell  out  all  the.  details  of  such  a proposal, 
but  we  can  envision  the  rehabilitation  of^  rural  slums  through  a proper  adap- 
tation of  the  model . cities  idea.  ^W^e  believe,  moreover,  that  we  have  identified 
^ particularly  advantageous  and  ready  opportunity  to  make  a beginning 
along  these  lines*  That  opportunity,  strangely  enough,  is  found  in  a situation 
which  to  the  XJ.S.  Department  of  the  Interior  is  a major  problem.  Let  us 
■■  explain. 

The  Federal  Government,  through  the  Interior  Department’s  Bureau  of 
Reclamation,  has  spent,  is  spending,  and  will  spend  billions  of  dollars  in 
developing  water  primax-ily  for  irrigation  in  the  Western  States.  The  law 
authorizing  such  Federal  expenditures,  the  Reclamation  Act  of  1902,  speci- 
fies that  the  purpose  and  justification  for  swm  use  of  taxpayers’  funds  is 
the  prevention  of " land  and  water  monopoly  and  the  wide  distribution  among 
the  people  of  the  benefits  of  reclamation  projects.  This  objective  is  to  be 
achieved  by  limiting  the  amount  of  water:  to  an  individual  holding  to  that 
required  to  irrigate  no  more  than  1 60  acres.  Anything  over  160  acres  in 
these  .reclamation  projects  is  commonly  characterized  as  ^'excess.”  Holders 
of  excess  land  in  federally  subsidized  irrigation  districts  may  receive  water 
for  all  their  land  for  a period  up  to  10,  years  provided  that  they  sigh  a re- 
cordable contract  to  dispose  of  the  excess  during  that  10-year  period. 

As  a result  of  present  and  future  operations  of  the  Bureau  of~Reclamation, 
hundreds  of  thousands  of . acres;  of  fertile  excess  land  are  and  will  be  becom- 
ing a;vailable;in  California  and  other  Western  States.  The  high  capital  value 
erroneously  and  illegally  placed^  on?  these : lands  and  other  complications  are 
stymieing  the  Interior  Department’s  effort  to  assure  the  disposition  of  these 
j lands  to  other  than  speculators  or  absentee  landlords.'  Unless  an  entirely  new 
approach  is  taken,  |^the  end  result  of  the  expenditure  of  enormous  sums  of 
taxpayers^  money  will  be  the  very  opposite  of  whait  is  intended  and  demanded 
by  the  Reclamation  Law.  „ ^ - 

^ We  sug'gest  that  this  problem  be  looked  Upon  as  a unique  opportunity.  It 
happens  that  in  the  very  areas  where  these  lands  are  becoming  available, 
there  are  tens  , of  thousan<fe : of  the  rural  poor,many  of  them  migrant  and 
seasonal  farmworkers,  who,  up  until  now,,  .have  been  excluded  from  their 
fair^share  of  the  agricultural  wealth  they  have  helped  to  produce.  Why 
could  not  at  least  a pilot  project  be  undertaken  to  demonstrate  whether  or 
not,  with  proper  help,  units  of  these  excess  lands  could  be  transferred  to 
the  ownership  and  operation  of-  select  groups  of  these  farmworkers  who  for 
so  long  have  done  everything  on  these  farms  and  ranches  except  to  manage 
/and-::pront  by  ^them?\:.:;i:;-:/;  - 

To  be  very  specific,  at  Delano,  the  focal  point  of  the  current  Tabor  manage- 
ment convict,  one  particular  ranch,  the  Sierra  Vista  owned  by  the  DiGiorgio 
Corporation,  is  under  the  legal  obligation  of  divestiture.  It  comprises  about 
^000  acres  of  table  and  wipe  grapes. 'Despite-eflForts  of  DiGiorgio  and  of  the 
Department  of /the  Interior  oyer  a period  of  some  2 years,  buyers  simply 
have  hot  been  found  for  most  of  the  160-acre  and  smaller  units  into  which 
in  accordance  with  the  law,  the  Sierra  Vista  Ranch  has  been  divided.  That 
situation  cries  ou^  f or  a new  and  imaginative  solution  lest  it  become  & perma- 
nent embarrassment  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  a persistent  bar- 
rier to  the  attainment  of.  public  . policy: 

/ Our  ou&kestio^  of  simplicity..  We  believe  that 

the  undivested  lands  of  that  ranch  should  be  purchased  outright  by  the  ap- 
propriate Governmehtagency„  or  agencies  arid  then  either  through  sale  or 
lease  be  turned  over  to  the  farmy-orkers  who  have  irivested  so  large  a part  of 
Jheir  lives  and,  energies  in;  those  rfields.^^^^^  O urischooled  in  the 

rof  . mianagemen  have  supervisory  and  manageTial 

a^  sale  dr  lease  pr  land  would:  have  to  be 

®^hsidized.  jn , addition,  as  with  the  .model  cities  prdgrahi,  a whole  bundle 
-*<>£_specialized:  services  would  certainly  ha^V  to 

‘ * ^®vdoj)meTit/~of  ':vai‘ious  cooperative  institn— 

tions  including  particularly  cooperative  purchasing^  and  marketing,  as  well 


as  the  standard  necessities  of  health,  housing,  and  education  which  the  people 
already  are  in  need  of.  ^ j 

If  such  a pilot  project  were  successful,  and  we  believe  it  could  be,  it  would, 
serve  as  a model  for  the  use  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  other  acres  of 
excess  lands  which  by  law  are  now  available  or  will  soon  b' come  available 
throughout  the  Western  States.  Moreover, 'if  the  idea  works,  we  see  no  reason 
why,  with  proper  adaptations,  it  could_  not  be  applied  in  nonreclamation 
areas.  Why  not  something  comparable  in  the  rural  slums  of  Alabama  or 
Mississippi?  Might  not  something  like  this  he  at  least  one  ansv/er.  to  the 
critical  problems  of  the  marginal  farmers,  tenants,  and  sharecroppers  who 
are  so  rapidly  being  displaced  and  dispossessed  .by  the  workings  both  of  the 
agricultural  revolution  and  of  racial  discrimination?  Instead  of  more  of  them 
being  crowded  into  the  dismal  and  dangerous  i urban  slums,  could  they _ not 
be  offered  a chance  at  a decent,  dignified,  and  ^economically  secure  life  in*  a 
rehabilitated  model  rural  environment?  i 

We  know  that  our  proposal,  though  simple  in  concept,  would  be  complicated 
and  costly  in  reality  but  so,  too,  will  be  the  nriodel  cities  program.  We  do  not 
believe  that  our  nationals  so  lacking  in  imagination  and  know-how  as  to  be 
unable  to  solve  the  problems  of  the  rural  as  well  as  the  urban  slums. 

STATEMENT  SUBMITTED  BY  JOHN  D.  WHISMAN,  STATOS*  REGIONAL. 

REPRESENTATIVE,  APPALACHIAN  REGION^^  COMMISSION 

I ani  John  D.  -Whisman  and  I am  the  States’  regional  representative  of  ' vhe 
'Appalachian  Re^onal  Commission.  This  meansjthat  I am  the  representative 
of  the  12  States  of  the  Appalachian  region.  I am  the  States’  counterpart  of 
the  -Federal  .cochairman  in  the  partnership  arrangement  which  character- 
izes" the  .Appalachian  Commission.  : 

I should  make  it  clear  that  ; my  statement  is ‘,not  a statement  by  the  Appa- 
lachian Regional  Commission,  but  is  a statement  of  m_y  personal  yiews, 
based  on  my  ; experiences  in  iaW.series<3:.dfsv..w6rk--j,'responsibilities  .which  have 
led  to  my.  present  ppsition . with  'th‘e~^ppalachian  Regional  Commission. 

In  identifying  my  own  interest-  and  qualifications  to  speak  to  you,  I should 
perhaps  say  that  T have  been  a “poverty  warrior”  for  the^  past— 12  years  or 
more.  I prefer  to' identify  myself  as  a “developer,”  but  I have  been  working 
in,  a field  of  development  whi&h  concentrates  on  the  problems  of . underdevel- 
oped areas  where  people  are  plagued  with  unusually  severe:  problems  of  low 
income,  unemployment,  lack,  of  opportunity,  and  all  of  the  .other.C  social  ills 
that  attend  such  a situation.  Obviously,  the  AppalacHiah  region;  while  rich 
in  resources,  has  some  of -these'  unfortunate  characteristics.  Our  response^  in 
the  Appalachian  region  to  this  problem  has  been  to  meet  it  with  the  creation 
of  what  we  consider  to  be  the  nation’s  most  advanced  and  successful , program 
of  development  to  eliminate  such  problems  as  poverty.  .My  personal  experi- 
ences have  included  a major  role  ,;3n  each  step  in  the  development  sjf  the 
Appalachian  program.  V : ' ~ 

In  Kentucky,. in  1966, "I  served  as  President  of  the  Kentucky^-Jaycees,  and 
the  following  year  I served  as  the  first  national  chairman  of  community 
development  for  . the  United  States  Jaycees.  During  this  year,  we  formed  the 
Eastern  Kentucky  Development  Council,  for  which  I was  the  chairman.  At 
the  time,'  I was  working  in  private  enterprise,  as  a"'corporation.  sales  manager. 
My  voluntary  work  with  citizens’  groups  led  me  into  interest  in  the  field  of 
citizen  ihvolvemeht  in  public  I decision  making  and,  particularly,  in  the  process 
of  developments  In  .196.8,  I became  executive  director  of  the  Eastern 'Kentucky 
Regional  Developineht  Commission,!  which  provided  in  1960,  the  original  set 
of  lecommendatiohs  for  what  is  today  the  Appa.lachiah  Regional  Commission 
and  the  . Appalachian'  program.  I then  ; worked  as  assistant : to  Governor  Bert 
Combs  of  .Kentucky,’:  with  siniilar  responsibilities  related  to  gaining  action 
on  the  Eastern  Kentucky  Comrnission  recommendations. 

-As  the  App'alachian  idea  d.eyeloped,  we; . were  able  to  see  the  Conference  of 
A’ppalachian  ;Governprs  organized.  : Governpr  ! Combs  became  the  first  chair- 
man “of  the  : Corif erence  and  I(Jtj.ecame  the.  staff  chairman.  At  the  request  of 
the  Conference  ' of  Appalachian  Governors,  President  John  F.'  Kennedy,  in 
1962  established;  the.  President’s  Appalachian  Regional  Commission  foi;  which 
I.  became  executive  secretary.  -Subsequently . the  Congress  passed  thf!  Appa- 
lachian legislation,  .based  ’ on  the  report  of .'Jfche  President’s.  Regions!  Com- 
mission, and  I subsequently  have  become  the  States’  Representative.'  on  the 
Appalachian ' Commission.  . ^ 


I mighty  point  out  that  in  the  process  of  working  with  the  series  of 
programs  involved  in  Appalachia,  I also  served  on  a number  of  task  forces, 
specifically,  the  task  force  which  developed  the  legislation  for 
the  Sconomic  Opportunity  program. 

I therefore  have  some  idea  of  how  the  present  programs  to  attack  problems 
Poverty  * and  ^underdevelopment  have  been  formed.  I obviously  have  some 
Joints  of  view  in  regard  to  the  present  elfectiveness  of  these  programs  and 
the  manner  in  which  they  are  being  used,  and  it  is  these  views  that  I would 
like  to  share  with  you  this  day  in  the  hope  that  they  may  be  helpful* 

Because  I know  that  you  are  obtaining  a great  deal  of  testimony  from 
many  expert  witnesses,  I want  to  point  out  that  I will  not  deal  with  descrip- 
tions of  the  problems  of  poverty  or  with  analyses  of  the  data  and  information 
related  to  these  problems.  This  is  not  because  I do  not  regard  this  as 
important  but  because  I believe  that  you  have  this  information  from  other 
sources* 

I will  some  comments  on  the  general  question  of  poverty,  but  I will 

relate  these  comments  to  the  particulars  of  poverty  in  rural  areas. 

My  xnaj or  purpose  here  is  to  comment  on  th's  manner  in  which  I believe 
the  nation’s  resources  can  best  be  mobilized  to  focus  effective  action  upon 
the  national  goals,  to  eliminate  poverty.  This  goal  has  been  strongly  adopted 
and  widely  supported  but  also  widely  misunderstood*  A great  deal  of  action 
has  been  committed  toward  the  goal,  but  the  results  are  certainly  not  satis- 
factory as  of  this  time*  It  is  my  opinion  that,  the  prime  difficulty  in  achieving 
realistic  results  lies  at  the  strategic  base  of  the  action,  rather  than  in  the 
question  of  the  tactics  or  details.  My  comments  on  strategyr^ therefore,  relate 
to  my  own  experiences  in_  the  development  of  a strategy  .to  meet  the^  problems 
of  “^underdevelopment  ahd^low  income  of  the  Appalachian  region* 

Many  years  ago  there  was  an  Bnglishman  Who  declared  his  own  war  on 
poverty*  The  man’s  name  was  Kobin  Hood  and  his  adventures  in  doing  battle 
with  the  strong  in  order  ^ to  help  the  weak  have  thrilled  us  ^ all  with  a 
romantic  view  of  one  of  history’s  most  famous  /‘poverty  warriors.’* 

t am  sure  you  will  recall  that  Mr.'  Hood’s  ^poverty  slogan,  with  which  he 
led  his  merry  band  into  action,  was,  ‘ “"We  shall  rob  from  the  rich  to  give  to 
the jpoor*”  . - • ^ 7 /-. 

Much  as  I have  always  admired  Robin  Hood,  and  much  as  I admire  anyone 
with  the  courage  to. “fight”  for  a just  cause,  it  is  my  strong  belief  that  we 
have 'Crossed  a threshold  in  bur  wars  against  poverty  and  man’s  other  ^ ills 
in  which  the  strategies  of  the  Robin  - Hoods  are  ii6  longer  appropriate. 

JVe  should  remember  that  in  the  day"  of  Robin  Hood  there  was  ho  national 
policy  to  “eliminate  poverty.’’  There  was  little  question,  in  that  day,  that 
the  elimination  of  poverty  for,  ^any  poor  persons  would  probably  have  to 
involve  a battle;  between  the  “haves”  and  the  “have  nets,” 

The  significant  .change  of  affairs^tdday-— which  is  only  the  basis  for  the 
national,  declaration  of  '^a  goal  to  eliminate  poverty~-is  that  there  is,  truly, ^ 
all”  in  this  age  of  affluence.  We  ^ have  reached  that  point  in 
the  history  of  nianr-:-at  ^ least  in  the  United  States-— when  it  is  possible  with 
the  ^ existing  technology  and  managerial  skills  known  to  us  to  convert  tb^ 
nation’s  resources  into  the  necessary  consumer  items  and  services  to  maintain 
reasonably  comfortable  way  of  life  for  every  citizen  of  this  nation.  I say 
"that  we  are  upon  the  threshold,  of  this  situation*  *We  have  not  achieved  it 
fi^ve  determined  that  v/e  ax*e  justified  in  adopting  a goal  to  achieve  it. 
The^fox'e,  the  leaders  of  our  land— -the  ^*rich”  if  we  may  use  this  term  in 
the  ^ broadest  concept  of  being  those  who  control  the  riches  of  our  affluent 
natiqn—ffire  today  on  the  same  side  as  Robin  Hood  and  his  'merry  band.  Our 
war  on^poyerty  cahnot-be  successful  in  attemping  to  rob  from  the  rich,  but 
it  can,  be  successful  for;  the  first  time  in  history  because  it  can  - involve  the 
resourcei^  the  talent,  the  leadership,  and  the  determination  to  achieve  this 
goal  of  those  who  are  capable,  successful,  or  rich  in  our  way  of  life. 

® difference  from  , the  situation  of  the  past  which  has 

not  been  adequately  recognized.  ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

' There -is  no  Viand  "of  poverty"  on  whose  frontiers  battle  lines  can  be  laid 
out--— for  poverty  is  an  enemy  within-^— of,  by,  and  for  ouifselves.' 

Poverty  is  not  a condition  into  which  some  people  have  been  . thrust  arid 
held  by  others.  It  is  a 'condition  in  which  some  people  remairi  from  the  past, 
in  spite  of  the  considerable  ^progrress  of  man  in  which  more  and  more  human 
beings  have  been  able  to ' lift  out  of  poverty  and  are '‘irioving  upward  even 
further  in  the  condition  of  affluence. 
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. co^ider  rural  poverty,  this  broad  strategic  factor  is  most  especialH'^ 

importent.  For  it  is  in  the  rural  areas  of  our  country  that  the  effect  of  the 
affluent  society  has  been  less  successful. 

^here  is  a considerable  association  between  the  progress  of  general 
atiluence  in  <mr  ^ciety  and  the  progress  towards  urbanization  of  our  society. 
Ungfinally,  this,  factor  was  largely  incidental  to  the  industrial  requirements 
for  an  amassing  of  a labor  force  at  the  point  of  industrial  jobs.  However, 
cne  factor  of  urbanization  has  become  even . more  important  in  relation  to 
tne  opportunity  for  people  to  move  up  from  poverty  because  it  is  within  the 
that  the  greatest  concentration  of  services  and  facilities  to 
the^  individual  citizen  in  developing  himself  for  other  opportunities  is 
aixorded.  ^ - 

The  point  that  I am  making  is  that  in  the  urban  society,  or  in  the  urban 
areas,  <mr  public  institutions  have  benefited  more  from  a tax  and  resource 
base  and  from  a concentration  of  major  human  skills,  talents,  and  leadership 

opportunity  to  a citizen.. to  develop  himself.  The  fact 
-tnat  tne  benefits  jif  ishe  new  American  urban  life  have  not  reached  all  urban 


citizens  IS  related  to  the  fact  that  we  are  just  reaching  the  threshold  of  the 

realize  that  we  have  the  capabilities,  not  just 
to  buil^  ci'.>ies  but  to  bail d the  right  kind  of  cities,  not  just  to  create  oppor- 

^or_  some  pecple  but  to  create  Opportunity  for  all  people. 

Although  the  problem  of  the  cities  looms  large  before  the  nation  at 
present,  because  of  the  great  jf^piaiation  involved » I would  predict  that— once 
the  rearproblem  IS  strategic^K^y  enjoined  as  it  is  about  to  be — progress  on 
the  elimination  of  poverty.  ,v/ill  move' more  rapidly  in  the  cities  than  in  the 


areas  ^simply  because  the  capability  for  the  job  is  preseiit.  At  the 
same  time,  it  must  bo,  ;r^jelized  that  while  the  ru  ' . . . ... 


looo  ■ ’'■"r"':'*  ««!»«=  . uixc  rural:  population  as  a whole  is 

less  ..than  the  * :.|;:.i:pulation,  the  proportion  of  ‘ poor  people  in  the  rural 

population  is  nimch-j^beatsr  and,  as  we  all  know,  the  ghettos  of  the  city  are 
* repleiv^^^ied  by  the  migrating  poor  people  leaving  the  rural  areas 
to  ^tter^t—m  their  own  best  way— to  - seek  the  sc-called  advantages  of  the 


, J am  concentrating^  upon  this  kind  of  discussion, , perhaps  too  lengthily, 
• ^ co^ideration  and  conviction  of  its  importance,  especially 

areas..  The  question  of  eliminating  poverty  for  individual  poor 
persons  d^epends  just  as  much  upon  the  mobilization  of  the  institutions  of 
?^^.®°f.*®^y~~”'°®.^  ®^Pbcially  State  and  local-  government  and  local  private 
institution^as  it  does  depend  upon  the  individual  actions  of  citizens.  .Al- 
though _I  have  found  intelligent  and  informed  people  who  disagree  with 
my  next_  point,  I would  strongly  insist  that  the  poor  person  in  a small 
"Without  a large  tax  base,  without  local  institutions  of  the  kind 
nornmlly  found  in  even  small  urban,  centers  today,  and  without  technical 
manager  skills  present  in  the  community,  is  at  a greater 
disadvantage  than  a poor  person  living  in  a large  urban  center.  I am  iiot 
the  relative  discomfort  or  the  poorness  of  the  two  individuals 
f ?_^_speaking^  a^^  the  relative  capability  of  the  society  in  which  they  live 
to  deal  with  their  problem,  even  when  that  society  has  declared  that  the 
problem  IS  to  be  a priority  goal  for  action.  To  put  it  more  simply,  a poor 
person  in  a poor  community  has  two  problems  going  against  him,  while  the 
poor  perso.»,  in  a wealthy,  or  viable  community  has  only  one  of  those  prob- 
,*  ,?  policy  decision  of  the  community  itself  that  the  problems 
of  the  poor  shall  he  attacked.  A 

Efforts  to  eliminate  poverty  (or  to  effectively  reduce  it)  like  any  other 
society  goal,  can  only  succeed  when : — 


(a)  Adequate  resources  exist  to  achieve  the  goal  (we  'are  convinced  that 
this  is  true  today)  ; < 

There  is  an  understood  and  supported  public  policy  set  to  meet  the 
goal  (this  is  true  today;  at  least  in  part)  ; ' 

^c)  _The  public  processes  are  working  at  adequate  efficiency  to  utilize  the 
resources  and  the  capabilities  to  best  advantage  (this  is  not  yet  true  today 
in  terms  of  the  "War  on  Poverty)  ; and  ' 

(d)  All  significant  -groups  of  the  public— including  the  target  group 

are  really  and  realistically  involved  in  the  process  (this  is  not  true  today, 
nor  have  the  realistic  means  to  make  it  true  been  implemented— especially  in 

rursd  area;s)V V,. :v  ;■ 

Now  I would  like  to  summarize  in  brief  points  the  kinds  of  argument  I 
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am  attempting  to  make  to  support  a principal  strategic  position  in  relation 
to  what  is  necessary  to  succeed  in  the  War  on  Poverty  generally,  and  most 
especially  for  .the  people  of  the  rural  areas. 

If  these  factors  are  properly  attended  to,  poverty  can  only  be  attacked 
successfully  by  a dual  effort: 

(1)  To  create  opportunities  for  the  poor  to  join  the  whole  society,  eco- 

nomically, culturally,  and ' socially.  This  objective  <^n  accomplished,  not 
by  the  poor,-  but  primStrily,  by  everyone  else  esscepting  the  poor.  This  is  not 
to  gainsay  the  need  for  reasonable  (i..e.,  maximum)  involvement  of  the  poor 
in  the. process.  . , ' .a-  . - 

(2)  ■ To  aid  poor  persons  to  gain  such  opportunity  by  special  effort  to  ex- 
tend to  them  the  same  abilities  others  have  gained.  Obviously,  it  as  in  the 
exercise  of  this  second  goal  that  the  poor=  themselves  must  provide  a primary 
involvement,  although  provision  of  facilities  and  services  to  act  on  this  goal 
require  special  involvement’  of  the  **nonpoor.'* 

This  dual  effort  must  be  concentrated  not  just  upon  the  poor,  but  I’lpon 
the  . viable  institutions - of  man.  For  it  is  upon  these  institutions  that  both 
objectives  depend— to  make  opportunity  and  to  gain  opportunity — for  the 
poor  as  well  as  for  others. 

The  problem  is  not  just  to  “provide  for  maximum  involvenient  of  the  poor' 
as  the  act  specifies.  It  is  to  involve  more  of  society— and  especially  its  estab- 
lished and  successful  institutional  leaders— in  subscription  to  the  nation's 
policy  that  ^'elimination  of  poverty”  shall  be  a recognized  priority  goal  which 
is  to  be  included  in  the  goals  to  which  key  resources  and  talents  are  to  h'' 
usfidi  Also,  maximum  involvement-of  the  poor_  does  not  require  principal 
volvement  at  management  and  technical  levels.'  We  do  not  require— or  gain — 
such  involvement  from  the  middle  class.  . 

The  idea  that  “established  institutions” — or,  even,  the  “power  structure”- — 
are  opposed  to  this  policy  is;  an  unfortunate  ;myth.  There  is  clear  evidence 
that  such  interests  have  always  been  significantly  interested  and  challenged 
by  the  objective  of  service  to  those  who  need  help— —the  sick,  the  ignorant, 
the;  poor.  Certainly  at  least  as  much  of  human  progress  has  been  based  upon 
the  drive  for  service  among  the  successful  as  it  has  been  upon  the  drives  of 
avarices.  Today  the  new  situation  has  two  significant  factors  to  enhance  the 
drive  for  effective  . service  by  those  who  . control  the  established  institutions 
of  service.- The' two  factors  are  simply— 

(1)  Recognition  that; -we  have  the  capability  to  accomplish  the  goal  of 

eliminating  poverty;  and  , , , 

(2)  The  formal  declaration  by  the  Federal  Government  and  by  the  many 
State  and  local  governments,  of  the  people's  will  to  achieve  this  goal. 

"What  remains  to  he  acconiplishesd  is: 

(1)  To  challenge ‘not  , just  the  - poor  to  involve  themselves,  but  the_  most 
capable,  the  most  affluent  to  involve ' themselves  vnth  the  poor  in  achieving 
this  particular  goal. 

(2)  The  problem  of  relating  the  particular  goal  of  elimination  of  poverty 
with  the  nation's  other  priority  goals  in  an  overall  program.  The  key  point 
is  not  to  mount  an  exclusive  attack  upon  poverty,  but  to  successfully  include 
the  elimination  of  poverty  as  a priority  goal  to  share  the  success  we  are 
capable  of  achieving  on  the  other  goals  of  society ._ 

(3)  : To  develop  then,  finally,  the  specific  techniques  which  ^ will  be  most 
effective  in  mobilizing  and  using  'our  resources  and  capabilities  in  special 
action  to  achieve  this  goal,  as  a priority  within  our  overall  efforts. 

It  is;  my  conviction  that,  unfortunately^,  there  has  been  too  much  of  a 
Robin  Hood  approach  ini  the  War  on  Poverty,  thus  far.  Instead  of  involving 
the  ‘ successful  leaders  -6f  ; our  society / at  the.  local  level  s and  in  our  private 
institutions,  tended  to  treat  them  as  though  they  were  “the  enemy” 

and  to  do  battle  against  tnem—to-assert  that  they  a.re  unsympathetic  instead 
of  attempting  to  gain  tbeif  sympathy  and  support— and  to  mount  the_  War 
on  Poverty  as  “an  exclusive  action  for  the  poor”  instead  of  as  a;  high  priority 
goal  to.  be.^  included  in  our;.total  attack  to  build  a greater  .societyV.-At  best,  we 
have  inadequately  emphasized  the  role— arid  the  stimulation-^ — of  the  capable. 

It  is  most  significarit;  that  the*  problem  of  the  rural  poor  is  a problem 
which  can  brily  react ; to  ’ a V strong  program  of  total  development.  Only  with 
the  ',  mobilization  / of ; local  {'leadership',  and  strong  technical  assistance  and 
leadership  which  can  he  provided  in  State  governments,  can  effective  actions 
■ be  established^  iri  local ; communities  to  create  'ojgportu'tiities  through  develop- 


ment  of  industrial,  agricultural,  and  service  jobs  as  well  as  through  the 
development  of  public  and  private  seirvice  facilities  which  relate  as  much 
w the  manner  of  our  life  as  to  the  provision  of  jobs. 

Only  through  the  same  kind  of  mobilization  of  the 'knowledge  and  resources 
of  our  nation  ^through  leadership  at  the  State  and  local  level  can  we  con- 
centrate the  education,  training,  and  other  kinds  of  services  which  will  allow 
tjie  tndtvidual  poor  person  to  develop  himself  to  be  able  to  achieve  the  oppor- 
ttinzty  vti.  order  to  win  his  own  personal  War  on  Poverty, 

I have  dealt  with  this  issue  in  broad  brush,  because  the  details  involved 
would  require  much  more  time  than  you  have  here  in  this  hearing.  I would 
fee  pleased  to  try  to  provide  the  Commission  with  additional  statements  and 
material  at  a later  time  in  outlining  details  related  to  the  central  point.  I 
am  concerned  with  such  matters  as  the  method  of  organization  of  local  pov- 
erty  conimittees;  the  manner  in  which  technical  leadership  is  provided  in 
putting  their  programs  together  effectively ; in  the  manner  in  which  State 
and  local  government  and  existing  private  institutions  are  involved  in  these 
programs._I.  do  not  believe  that  this  strategic  objective  has  been  successfully 
Htt3,CK6d.  I believer  tbst  "it  can  be — and  I believe  that  the  success  of  programs 
to  attacffe  rural  poverty  will  depend  upon  the  successful  achievement  of  this 
goal.  _ 

I believe  that  tlm  Appalachian  regional  development  program  is  on  its  way 
to^ exemplifying  the  strategic,  approach  to  the  problem  of  eliminating  pov- 
erty.  Although  our  work  is  concentrated  in  Appalachia,  the  concepts  and 
techniques  we  are  developing  can  well  be  applied  to  the  other  areas  of  the 
nation  and,  obviously,  would  have  most  specific  application  to^  rural  areas. 

In  summary,  I would  cite  the  following  points  as  key  elements  in  the  design 
of  our  strategy. 

(1)  The.  program  is  designed  around  determined  goals,  such  as—— 

* (a)  The  development  of  areas  and  communities  to  provide  increased 

public  services, -to  permit  successful  private  enterprise,  and  to  se- 
lect  actions  possible  from  slim  ' resources  ^ to  best  achieve  these 
purposes.  ' 

(b)  The  accelerated  provision  of  those  specific,  facilities  and  services 
which  wiir  provide  maxiihum  training  and  educational,  health,  and 
other  services  to  aid  disadvantaged  individuals  to  achieve  self-help 

and  to  take  the  opportunity  which  may  be  created  in  the^developed 
■ ' even,  if  necessary ,Tn  some  other  place. 

(2)  The  program  intends  to  involve  all  programs  of  government  and  pri- 
vate interests,  each  in  an  appropriate  way,  but  with  a priority  effort  to  in- 
clude  special  action— -within  regular  programs— to  meet  these  priority  goals. 

. (?)  Tue  p^sram  intends -to  allow  for  the  involvement  of  all  people  and 

institutions.^- While  this  involvement  can  and  must  be,  in  many  instances, 
voluntary,  there  are  specific  involvements  that'  must  be  recognized  as  appro- 
P*"*®*®*  -A.  prime  example  is  the  proper  provision  for  using  State  government 
as  the  prima.ry  source  of  public  program  leadership  and  local  government 
as  an  ^propriate  extension  of  State  government  in  this  process.  We  have 
chosen  State  government — ^both  because  of  its  traditional  constitutional  role 
and  because  of  its  practical  application  in  creating  current  program  develop- 
ment— -to^  take  prime  leadership  in  making  Appalachian  program  action  sim- 
ply a major.influence  and  component  in  all  program  actions  occurring  in  local 
areas  of  th<!  region; 

(4)  The  program,  finally,  is  actually  expressed  in  the  overall  action  of  the 
comprehensive  development  programs  of  each- of  the  various  “development 
areas,  each  area  program  reflecting  in  the  best  way  for  that  area  the  goals, 
resources,  and  functional  public  and  private  programs  and  insti- 
tutions involved.  ■ f 

■ , Althbugh  elimination  of  poverty  may  have  been  a prime  reason  for  the  addp- 
tion  and  design  of  the  Appalachian  program-^and  the  area  programs  through 
which  it  IS  expressed— it  is  not  the  exclusive,  and  often  not  even  the  principal, 
?®*\_®f  ^^^J®r;^tions  ' in  the  program  It  is,  however,  given  special  attentionT" 

• in  the  design  of  each  pirogram  and  in  the  involvement  of  those  who  design 

and  carry  out  the  pjeogram.  ' , - 

'■  still  remain  in  poverty  and  need  to  get 

out— rather  : thfm^tha.t  some  people^  have  been  put  into  poverty  and  are  held 
there  by  others— then'  action  to  eliminate  poverty  must  concentrate  equaily 
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on  the  improvement  of  the  society  into  which  the  poor  are  to  go  along  with 

concentration  on  help  for  the  poor  in  the  going.  ^ i ai--  .n* 

I would  OTie  consideration,  which.  I find  interesting,  tnis  llitie* 

There  is  a current  belief,  growing  stronger  with  m^ny  informed  i^rsons, 
that  the  growth  of  the  national  economy  is  more  and  more  related  to,  and 
concentrated  in,  the  major  metropolitan  centers. 

Yet  we  find  that  the  core  areas  of  the  great  cities  are  the  places  oi 

growth.  Rather,  the  principal  growth  is  taking  place  in  the  suburban  rings  ox 
smaller  towns  near  the  metropolis. 

America’s  grov/th 'occurs  in  the  ^'suburbs.”  - 

What  is  a'^'suburb’^?  ^ t ‘ 

It  is  a place  to  live  near  enough  to  concentrations  oX  work  and  services  to 
allow  commuting  to  them — but  <is  away  fronx  aitd  as  much  unltfcc  the  czty 

as  possible^  ^ ^ ^ . 

By  his  actions,  the  American  citizen  has  said  that  he  wants  access  to  urban 
services  provided  in  an  environment  as  much  like  country  or  small  town 

neighborhood  life  as  possible.  , , ^ n 

I would  submit  that  many  of  the  nations’  small  towns  or  clusters  of  snrnll 
townt^  upon  which  rural  areas  center  form  an  equally  proper  design^  base  for 
development  and  growth,  for  concentration  of  adequate  urban’. service  facili- 
ties, for  creation  of  jobs  and  cultural  opportunities,  as  do  many  of  our  cities. 
These  towns — ^if  involved  in  concentrated  development  efforts- — beconie 
the  ^'suburbia’V  of  the  immediate  tomorrow,  without  the  problems  of  an  exist- 
ing and  blighted  city  core.  , ^ j. 

I do  not  cite  this  situation  to  hearken  to  the  sentimentality  of  the  cry  to 
preserve  rural  life  and  small  towns,  though  there  is  merit  in  f"®,  ,, 

I simply  want  to  point  out— — from*  a practical  point  o-f  view — ^that  the  city 
as  we  know  it,  grew  through  the  days  of  the  emerging  industrial  revomtion 
and  before  the  time  of  realization  of  its  benefits,  or^of  the  benefits  which  can 
*be  afforded  in  the  subsequent  and  current  technological  revolution. 

'The  city  was  produced  by  the  demands  of  early  industrialization  upon  man 
• — not  by  the  design-controlled  benefits  which  industry  and  technology  can 

give  to  man— today.  ' , ■ — . ' . . j 

Today  the  metropolitan  city  is  both  problem  and  opportunity  rjust  as  in  the 
rural  area.  In"  resolving  ,the  problems— in  meeting  the  n,ational  goals  for  .a  ^ 
better  human.  ehvironment,_f or  the  elimination  of  poverty,  for  the  creation 
of  a . greater  society— we  can  succeed,  only  through  a well-designed  approach 
to  achieve  success  in  both  urban  and  rural  areas^  ^ xx. 

In  this  same  vein,  it  is,  also  practical  to  point  out  that  the  culture  of  the 
Indian,  the  Negro,  the  Highlander,  the  ruraf  resident  is,  each^in  its  own  way, 
of  as  key  importance  to  oiir  future  as  the  culture  of  the  highrise  apartment 
dweller  or  the  suburbanite  who  seems  to  epitomize  our’ nonpoverty  citizens. 

Given  bur  present  technology— and  the  determination  to  relate  it  to  gcmls  . 
of  our  own  choosing  by  methods  of  our  own  design— there  is  no  x*e^on  that 
the  benefits  of  urban  life  cannot  be  secured  in  something  other  than  the  mega- 
lopolitan  areas,  or  even  in  the  smaller  urban  areas  as  we  know  them  today. 

It  is  essential  that  our  strategy  for  the  elimination  of  poverty  not  be  so 
designed  that  we  lift  people  from  economic  deprivation  only  to  dwell  m phys- 
ical comfort  in  the  wasteland  of  cultural  poverty.  ^ ^ . • 

The  key  recommendation,  then,  which  I would  make  to  this  Commission 
is  that  the  elimination  of  poverty  can  be  successfully  attacked  only  when  it  is 
one  of  the  high  priority  goials  incorporated  into  comprehensive  area  develop- 
ment programs  in  both  the  rural  and  urban  areas  of  the  country- 

Cl)  The  nature  and  size  of  the  appropriate  place— r-the  development  area — 
cannot  be  exclusively,  or  even  primarily,  related  to  the  problem  of  poverty, 
but  must  be  chosen  as  an  appropriate  area  (town  and  country)  for  program 

design  and  action.  \ . ^ . t 

(2)  The  nature  of  ~^the  Sponsoring  area  group  must,  likewise,  involve  the 

well  to  do  and  mbst^capable— re^nd,  a .broad  representation  of  all  ir^erests— — 
as  well  as  the  poor.  (The  proper  organization  of  such  groups  to  deal  with 
overall  program  design  for  area,  including  but  not  ^limited  to  poverty  pur- 
poses, is  a key  objective  presently  not  accomplished  .in  most  areas.)  ^ ^ 

(3)  The  nature  of  authority  for  public  action  must  utilize  the  existing 
frameworlc , established _ in  ' pur  democratic  system.  In  .^rural  areas  (and  >vith 
some  differences  from,  metropolitan  ; areas)  this, -will  include  many  ^consider- 
ations  for:  local  government  and  private  institutions,  but  it  will  signal  one 
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mevitable  conclusion:  that;  State  grovemment  mmtt  take  the  prime  responsi- 
bility, in  the  public  sector,  for  progrrano  responsibility.  Only  State  goirermnent, 
for  most  rural  areas,  is  in  an  appropriate  place  to  g^ear  up  its  own  programs 
to  key  area  objectives;  to  provide  technical  assistance  andi  often,  constitu- 
tional authority,  for  local  government  and  program  groups;  and.  to  represent 
local  grroups  in  negrotiating  Federal  program  inputs  to  relate  properly  to  area 
development  objectives.  ^ - 

nature  of  the  program  must  be  truly  comprehensive,  oriented  to 
carefully  sel^ted  jpriority  goals. 

I have  no  intention  to  say  that  our  existing  institutions — S^:ate  government, 
for  instance — ^have  demonstrated  on  their  own  an  adequate  concentration 
either  to  key  progrram  objectives,  such  as  the  elimination  of  poverty,  or  to  the 
idea  of  comprehensive  area  development  progrrams  geared  to  selected  overall 
priority  goals.  But,  as  we  begpn  to  concentrate  seriously  upon  such  new  na- 
tional goals  as  are  reflected  in  the  aims  of  the  Great  Society  progrrams,  and 
as  we  become  aware  of  newly  emerging  capabilities  to  meet  these  goals,  it 
becomes  essential  to  gain  strategic  ability  to  a maximum  degree  through  the 
us^— and  the  change  where  necessary — of  established  institutions. 

stxcn  a.  'total  pro^ranfi  designed  for  eacK  local  area— properly  using, 
all  program  resources,  properly  involving  all  population  interests,  properly 
relying  on  established  authority  and  strength,  and  geared  to  goals  of  change 
for  all  of  society — it  will  be  possible  not  only  to  eliminate  rural  and  urban 
povertyi  but  to  establish  an  environment  and  a society  great  enough  to  include 

today  s poverty  people.  ' - 

In  fact  it  is  the  job  opportunities,  which  must  be  created  in  this  effort,  that 
can  provide  the  future  economic  opportunities  for  today's  poor.  It  is  in  the 
environment  which  this  effort  can  produce  that  all  of  us  may  find  we  have 
been,  comparatively,  poverty  stricken  today. 

STATEMENT  SUBMITTED  BY  THE  AMERICAN  COUNCIL. 

ON  EDUCATION.  WASHINGTON,  D.C. 

_ The  American.  Couricil  on  Education  is  the  principal  coordinating  agency 
for  higher  education  in  the  United  States.  Its  membership  consists  of  1,500 
colleges  and  universities,  and  national  and  regrional  education  associations. 
Its  college  members  represent  all  types  of  institutions— -public  and  private, 
junior  and  4-year  colleges  and  professional  and  advanced  schools.  As  such, 
the  ctmncil  is  concerned  primarily  with  the  needs,  goals,  and  achievements 
of  higher  education.  But  we  certainly  do  not  overlobk  the  fact  that  the  founda- 
tion for  higher  education  rests  upon  good  education  , in  the  elementary  and 
secondaryschools.- 

- Our  position  on  elementary-secondary  education  was  outlined  in  a 1966 
policy  statement  to  the  Congrress  as  follows : 

, .The  American  Council  on '-Education  is  primarily  concerned  with 
higher  education,  but  in  our  society  the  interdependence  of  all  levels 
of  education  creates  mutual  problems.  We  thus,  believe  that  the 
Federal  Government  must  find  ways  to  assist  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools  to  overcome  inadequacies. 

For  many  years  the  Council ' has  been  concerned  with  increasing  the  op- 
portunities for  young  people  to  attend  college.  In  recent  years  its  two  major 
recommendations  to  the  Federal  Government  have  been  for  funds  to  construct 
classrooms  to  accommodate  the  growing  number  of  actual  and  potential  stu- 
dents, and  for  financial  aid  foi^  capable  but  needy  college  students.- “ 

We  are  immensely  gratified  with  the  legislation  enacted  by  the  88th  and 
89th  Congresses  in  these  areas— the  Higher  Education  Facilities -Act  of  1963, 
the  work^^study  program  which  was  started  under  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964,“  and  the  economic  opportunity  grants  authorized  by  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of-- 1965.  V/e  are  mindful,  also,  that  the  National  Defense  Stu- 
dent Loan  program— the  backbone  of  all  Federal  student  aid  programs — ^was 
maugrurated  in  1969  primarily  for  needy  students.  By  now  883,000  students 
have  benefited  from  its  provisions.  '■ 

'We -are  particularly  _ gratified  that  recent  Federal  legislation  has  focused 
attention  on  the  education  of  poor  and  disadvantaged  young  people.  We  refer 
to  the  Headstart  program  for  poor  preschool  youngsters;  to  Title  I of  the 
Elenientary  and  Secon'dary  Education  Act  of  1965,  which  provides  funds 
specifically  for  the  schooling  of  disadvantaged  children;  and  the  Upward 
Bound  program  to  overcome  the  educational  disadvantages  of  potential  col- 
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lege  students  *who  sre  poor.  There  is  slso  the  new  prograin  to  upgrade  the 
so-called  developing  institutions,  which  are  colleges  serving  mainly  poor 
young  people.  , . - ' . , 

The  council  has  made  no  survey  of  higher  education  of  the  rural  poor  as 
distinguished  from  needy  students  in  general.  We  note  that  the  X960  census 
reported  that  32.2  percent  of  rural  youths  aged.  15  to  19  w^re  not  in  school, 
as  compared  to  29.1  percent  of  urban  youths  in  that  age  group  who  were  out 
of  school.  Xn  the  20-  to  24-year  age  group,  the  census  reported,  92  percent  ox 
the  rural  young  people  were  not  in  school,  compared  with  B2.8  percent  in  the 
urban  areas.  We  believe  that  these  percentages  have  improved,  from  an  edu- 
cational standpoint,  for  both  urban  and  irural  young  people  since  1960-  Cer- 
tainly a great  deal  more  attention  is  being  paid  today  to  their  education. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  new  developments  in  efforts  to  encourage 
needy  voung  people  to  attend  college  is  the  Talent  Search  program  of  the 
U.S.  Office  of  Education.  As  part  of  the  new  program  of  educatio^l  oppor- 
tunity grants,  or  scholarships  for  needy  young  people,  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1966  authorised  the  Office  of  Education  to  enter  into  contracts  with 
colleges,  univeri'rjties.  and  State  and  local  educational  agencies  to  seek  out 
promising  but  exceptionally  needy  young  people  and  encourage  them  to  at- 
tend college.  As  part  of  this  program,  the  institutions  under  contract  are 
expected  to  publicize  financial  aids  which  are  available  for  college  students 
and  to  encourage  dropouts  to  return  to  school. 

While  this  is  a small,  as  well  as  a new,  program,  the  results  so  far  seem 
encouraging.  For  the  current  fiscal  year,  42  Talent  Search  contracts  Xiave 
been  awarded,  out  of  nearly  160  applications  received  by  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion. This  indicates  that  the  colleges  and  other  educational  institutions  are 
definitely  interested  in  recruiting  needy  students.  "We  understand  that  the 
Office  of  Education  plans  to  expand- the  program  in  the  1968  fiscal  year. 
In  this  connection,  it  is  heartening  to  note  that  the  1968  budget  request  in- 
cludes the  entire  $4  million  sought  by  the  Office  of  Education  for  this  pro- 
gram. Since  some  Talent  Search  projects  cover  more  than  one  State,  the 
program  is  now  operating  to  some  degree' in  all  States  but  Alaska.  We  are 
advised  that  .slightly  over  half-  the  pro.'^ects  are  designed  to  serve — either 
almost  entirely  or  in  part — -students  from  rural  areas.  - - 

In  a number  of  cases,  the  Talent  Seavch  program  works  closely  with  the 
V,Upward  Bound  progrram,  VISTA  volunt'^'^rs,  and  other  agencies  of  the  anti- 
poverty prog?.*am.  ' ■ % : ' . , . 

The  higher  education  community  been  willing  and  even  eager  to  par- 

ticipate in  all  the  new  programs  to  improve  the  educational  opportunities 
for  disadvantaged  young  people.  We  realize  that  more  needs  to  be  done.  We 
hope  that  the  programs'  sponsored  by-  the  Federal  Government,  foundations, 
and  other  sources  will  be  continued  and  expiinded.  We  hope  and  believe  that 
more  colleges  will  participate  in  these  programs. 

Improving  the  opportunities  for  rural  youths  presents  special  problems. 
They  are -often  difficult  to  reach  since  their  schools^ may  be  small  and  in 
rather  remote  locations.  Many  have  recr^ved  few  guidance  services  during 
their  high  school  years.  They  may  not  Vi  taken — or  had  the  opportunity 

to  take — ^the  courses  required  for  colleu^  admission.  They  may  never  have 
received  any  encouragement  to  go  to  college.  And  they  may  be  quite  unaware 
of  the  assistance  that  is  available  to  them. 

It  seems  clear  that  special  attention  must  be  griven  to  these  capable  rural 
youths  if  they  are  to  utilize  fully  their  educational  'talents.  We  urge  the 
colleges,  the  schools,  the  communities,  governmental  organizations  at  all 
levels,  and  private  groups  to  make  sure  that  their  talents  are  not  overlooked. 

STATEMENT  SUBMITTED  BY  CATHERINE  C.  HIATT, 
EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR.  TRAVELERS  AID  SOCIETY 
~ OF.  WASHINGTON.  D.C. 

At  the  outset,  on  behalf  of  the  several  hundred  pers9ns  who  are  a part  of 
•the  Travelers  Aid  Chain-of-Service  in  member  agencies  across  the  United 
States,  I should  lilce  to  congratulate  the  National  Advisory  Commission  on 
Rural . Poverty  for  its  conscientious  and  comprehensive  effort  to  gather  views 
and  information  on  this  most' important  subject  from  a wide  range  of  sources. 
We  welcome  the  opportunity  to  contribute  to,  this  undertaking  and  are  happy 
that  one  of  our  clients  was  also  invited  to  testify.  We  look  forward  eagerly  to 
the  outcome  of  this ! factfinding  endeavor,  and  trust  that,  as  a result,  a blue- 
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print  can  l>e  developed  for  creation  or  expansion  of  needed  services  as  well 
as  enactment  of  new  legislation  or  amendment  to  existing  legislation  essential 
to  the  well-being  of  this  segment  of  oar  society.  XTntil  their  needs  are  ef- 
fertively  met,  no  **War  on  Povertjr*'  stands  the  slighted  chance  of  being  won. 

Because  Travelers  ^id  for  nearly  100  years  has  been  the  specialist  agency 
serving  troubled  travelers,  transients,  and  new  arrivals  in  our  various  urban 
communities,  that  is,  people  who  move  either  permanently  or  temporarily 
from  one  community  to  another,  the  following  testimony  is  based  on  unique 
competence  and  practical  experience.  In  it  we  will  seek  to  identify  problems 
and  to  suggest  solutions  for  those  impoverished  people  from  rural 
areas  who  leave  their  home  base  in  search  of  at  least  survival,  if  not  a better 
way  of  life  for  themselves  and  for  their  children.  With  the  exception  of  one 
serving  agricultural  migrants,  all  those  known  to  TAS  (Travelers 
Aid  Society)  are  striving  to  relocate  in  or  near  an  urban  center. 

One  fundamental  fact  must  be  stressed  and  kept  in  mind  throughout  this 
presentation.  ^While  our  focus  is  on  the  problems  of  moving  people  and  on 
programs  to  meet  their  need^s,  were  not  the  strivings  of  these  people  recog- 
nized and  such  services  available,  the  cost  in  human  waste  and  in  dollars 
for  perpetuating  dependency  or  in  crime  as  means  of  survival  and  as  an 
expression  of  frustration,  would  be.  prohibitive.  Put  positively,  the  recom- 
mendations  throughout  this  material,  including  those  for  expenditure  of 
additional  funds,  would  in  both  the  immediate  and  long-range  future  save 
money  as  well  as  li ves.^ 

- The  following  material  is  organized  under  four  main  headings,  each  rep- 
resenting a particular  aspect  of  the  Travelers  Aid  program  in  its  work  with 
the  mobile  poor.  In  each~-section  we  will  describe  particular  problems  .and 
experiences  of  people  and  specific  programs  provided.  In  each  we  will  also 
seek  to  evaluate  what  has  been  learned  and  to  indicate  what  we  believe 
mighbbe  done  in  the  future  to  build  on  this  experience.  The  svibject  a^eas  are: 

1.  X he  basic  Travelers  Aid  program. 

2.  A ^special  and  limited  project  for  newcomers  under  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity— which  was  terminated' on  March  1,  1967. 

3.  A special  and  limited  project  still  underway  for  relocation  of  families 
from  ere^  of  unemployment  to  areas  of  demand  under  the  Department  of 
Labor,  U.S.  Employment  Service. 

4.  A special  project  serving  agricultural  migrants  in  southern  New  Jersey. 

The  facb  that  three  out  of  the  four  headings  listed  must  be  labeled  "special 

and  limited/  I submit,  has  significance  to  the  concerns  of  this  Commission. 
First,  _it  suggests  that,  while  the  Travelers  Aid  Association  of  America  is 
one  of  the  older  national  voluntary  agencies,  whose  early  tradition  was 
service- to  travelers,  it  is  alert  to  the  shifting  scenes  of  our  time  and  is 
experimenting  in  new  areas  of  service  to  meet  changing  needs.  Second, 
throufeh^  sharing  what  it  is  learning  as  widely  as  possible,  as  in  this  testi- 

wishes  to  encourage  others,  particularly  those  in  places 
public  pewer  to  build  on  this  pioneering  experience.  Third,  essentially, 
Mr.  Claude  Brown  in  his  testimony  before  this  Commission  on  February  3L6, 
1967,  was  right;  i.e.,  services  to  safeguard  and  to  advance  the  well-being  of 
poor  to  our  cities  are  insufficient,  inadequate,  or  nonexistent. 
Until  support  for  patently  needed., services  for  this  group  can  be  much  mc>re 
broadly  based  and  mor^e  ufiiversally  available,  the  poor  seeking  to  relocate 
for  whatever  reason  will  remain  largely  submerged,  unprotected,  and  un- 
assimilatedxn  our  urbanrsociety:  With  the  numbers  of  people  known  to  be  on 
the  move,  the  job  at  hand  and  ahead  far  beyond  the  capacity  of  any  one 
w combination  of  voluntary  services  to  fulfill  alone.  But  at  least,  we  hope 
to  show  an  operational  start  has  been  made. 

GENERAL  BACKGROUND— TRAVELERS  AID 
ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA 

While  in  recent  years  the  American  people  under  the  Federal  Government, 
using  public  monies,  have  provided  programs  to  assist  in  the  relocation  of 
Hungarians  into  the  United  States  and  Gubans  into  the  United  States,  and 
Puerto  Rican  Americans  into  continental  United  States,  help  in  the  relocation 
adjustment  of  American  people  within  continersktal  United  States  has  been 
left  as  an  almost  wholly  untouched,  j^rea  of  need  except  for  that  which  could 
befprovided  under  voluntary  ausplices,  primarily  tiihe  Travelers  Aid  Associa- 
tion of  America  (prior  to  June  1936,  known  as  tHie  National  Travelers  Aid 
Association  ) . 
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The  Association’s  roots  date  back  to  -the  covered-wagon  days  of  the  xnid- 
1800’s.  It  was  legally  incorporated  in  1917.  As  of  the  1960’s  it  is  a federation 
of  approximately  90  local>  autonomous  agencies  manned  by  professionally- 
trained  social  workers  and  related  staff  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  and 
Puerto  Rico.  In  addition,  it  has  over  900  cooperating  representatives.  All  are 
linked  by  purpose  and  function  to  form,  a Chain-of-Service,  a unique  tool 
giving  an  intercommunity  service  to  people  whose  problems  have  caused 
them  to  move,  or  who  have  problems  because  they  have_  moved.  TAAA  has 
developed  special  techniques  in  helping  people  cope  with  the  human  and 
social  problems  of  mobility.  It  is  recognized  nationally  and  internationally 
as  the  agency  with  the  greatest  professional  expertise  in  this  area  of  service. 
Its  phain-of-Service,  in  addition  to  tapping  the  resources  of  more  than  one 
community,  makes  it  possible  to  follow  up  with  clients  who  have  moved  on 
to  another  town  or  another  State. 

TAA’s  Chain-of-Service  gfives  it  prompt  access  to  the  geographical  and 
social  past,  present,  and  future  of  the  moving  worker.  To  the  client,  this.... 
means  someone  to  whom  to  turn  in  a strange  and  often  hostile  environment 
— someone  who  has  developed  special  skills  to  meet  his  special  problems.  It  also 
means  that  a teenager  can  be  given  counseling,- emergency  financial  assistance,, 
hel^  in  finding  a job,  or  other  searvice  in  one  community  while  his  parents 
are  being  counseled  in  another  around  a problem  they  both  share;  or  a person 
can  start  working  through  a problem  in  Washington  and  continue  counseling 
in  Florida  or  Puerto  Rico  or  California  with  someone  who  already  knows  of 
him  and  his-specific  problem.  He  does  not  have  to  tell  his  story  oyer  and  over 
again.  — 

In  1965  alone  nearly  900,000  families  and  individuals  in  trouble  away  from 
home  were  helped  by  one  or  more  TA  agencies  throughout  the  'ountry.  They 
came  from  approximately  10,000  communities  in  all  50  States  of  the  United 
States,  a:s  well  as  its  four  territories,  and  more  than  100  foreign  countries 
in  all  s^  continents.  Not  all  were  seeking  to  relocate,  but  one  out  of  seven 
who  come  from  some  4,000  rural  communities,  were.  We  have  a chart  that 
shows  the  now  of  migration  of  people  known  to  this  agency  between  the 
period  1966— 60  and  the  period  1960— 65. 

I.  BASIC  PROGRAM— TAS  OF  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

In  the  same  year,  1966,  the  Travelers  Aid  Society  of  W^ashington,  B.C., 
alone  served  over  20,000  families  and  individuals.  Nearly  5,0G0  of  these  had 
problems  serious  enough  to  require  the  help  of  professionally  trained  social- 
work  staff.  Of  the  5,000  serious,  cases,  76  percent  came  from  Appalachia  and 
other  sections  of  the  South.  (In  1964,  70  percent  had  come  from  these  sanrie 
areas.'  That  year  a further  breakdowi..  shewed  40  percent  from  Appalachia 
and  30  percent  from  other,  primarily  rural  icounties  of  the  South.)  One 
out  of  five  was  a jobseeker,  ill  clad  and  penniless  on  arrival.  Most  of  the 
jobseekers  had  to  be  helped  to  return  to  the  locality  from  which  they  had 
come,  because  they  did  not  have  sufficient  skills  to  find  a job  quickly  (within 
a week  or  less)  and  because  thi^  agency  could  not  provide  or  find  other 
voluntary  funds  to  maintain  them  longer— and  “of  course”  they  were  ineligible 
for  public  welfare,  even  emergency  aid, 'since  they  were  not  legal  residents 
of  this  community.  Despite  these  limitations,  TAS  in  Washington,  through 
.its  basic  program  in  1966  helped  some  600  families  and  individuals  relocate 
and  become  self-sufficient.  (During  this  same  year  of  1966  over  1,000  were 
returned  to  their  place  of  residence  through  the  use  of  agency  or  community 
funds.)  . . . _ 

For  the  past  several  years,  consistently,  two-thirds  of  those  turning  to  TA 
in  W’ashington,  D.C.,  have  requested  financial  assistance;  Becailse  of . budget 
limitations  or  through  use  of  other  voluntary  resources,  only  one-half  of 
those  seeking  such  assistance  - (or  one-third  of  the  caseload)  have  received 
such  help  from  agency  funds.  The  following  excerpts  from  a study  made 
during  a 2- week  period  in  the  summer  of  1966,  of  persons  seeking  emergency 
financial  assistance  from  the  Travelers  Aid  Society  of  Washingrton,  D.C., 
may  help  to  sharpen  the  picture. 

HiGHiiiGKTS  OF  Study 

Job-seekers  , from  Appalachia  and  South  69  percent  White 

^ Other  surroundings  of  D.C.  30  percent  Negro 

% -New  England,  Mid  West,  1 percent  Mexican 

and  West  - 
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The  Search  for  Employment  * 

1.  Young  and  Sasically  Sound  Job-seehers 

Young  job-seekers  stand  out  as  the  largest  and  possibly  the  most  sig- 
nificant group  in  need  of  financial  assistance. 

<a)  Basic  Stability  — 

The  majority  of  these  youthful  families  and  young  adults  were 
on  the  move  for  the  first  time,  disrupting  family  ties  and  deep  roots 
at  home,  summed  up  in  the  typical  comment,  “I’ve  lived  there  all 
my  life.  All  my  family  lives  there.” 

(b)  Moving  Away  from  Poverty 

It  was  poverty  that  had  dispossessed  this  group.  They  were 
unanimously  agreed  that  poverty  had  driven  them  from  their  home 
towns  and  they  described  this  poverty  in  vivid  phrases. 

^ “I  got  tired  of  working  on  n farm  for  $30  a month  as  I have  ever 
since  I was  13  years  old.  So  I left  to  get  me  a real  good  job.*’ 

“I’m  a good  butcher  but  I earned  only  $30  a week.  I can  earn 
twice  as  much  here.” 

“Our  parents  dic'd  and  we  sort  of  looked  out  for  each  other.  We 
couldn’t  find  work  at  home.  So  we  wrote  to  the  Peace  Corps  and 
they  will  definitely  grave  us  some  work.” 

“I  want  to  get  off  the  welfare.”  " 

“There’s,  nothing  back  home  and  my  caseworker  at  the  welfare 
can’t  do  nothing  for  me.”  - - - ■ 

(c)  Poverty  and  Hardships  En  Route  and  Upon  Arrival  in  Washington 

The  poverty  that  compelled  this  group  to  move  also  accounted  for 
the  meager  resources  with  which  they  began  their  search  for  jobs. 

(1)  En  Route  , y 

Poverty  explained  ^ the ^sbardships  so  many  encountered  en 
route.  They  spoke  of  these  hardships  in  graphic  terms. 

“I  got  arrested. for  vagrrancy.”  . 

“I  only  earned  $5  for  two  days  of  picking  apples.  It  wasn’t 
enough  to  keep  going  pn.  I got  tired  and  now  I think  I’m  sick.” 
“Our  old  car  broke  down.  I didn’t  have  much  money  to  fix 
it  with.”  ' 

**The  car  broke  down  and  . I . had  to  just  leave  it  by  the  road, 
abandoned.” 

* ^*We  ran  out  of  money  so  we  had  to  stop  and  ask  a church 

to  feed  us.” 

“We  had  to  hitchhike  all  the  way.  It  was  hard  on  the  kids.” 

(2)  Upon  Armual 

Those  who  -managed  to  reach  their  destination  without 
mishap  tjuickly  bogged  down  in  the  struggle  to  <^ompete  for 
jobs  and  to  hang  on  until  a first  payday.  Again  .lis  group’s 
own  remarks  are  revealing. 

“I  had  to  take  a job  selling  magazines.  I don’t  know  how 
to  sell  anything.”  • ' 

“I’ve  got  a job  but  I don’t  have  money  to  get  to  it.” 

“I’m  a good  house  painter.  If  we  get  a place  to  stay,  I think 

/ ' we’ll  be  all  right.”  . 

*‘I  thought  I’d  start  working  sooner  than  I did.  Now  we’re 
all  out  of  monejr.”  J 

“Farm  work  is  all  finished:  in  New  Jersey.  I’ll  have  to  hitch- 
hike home  if  I don’t  find  something  to  do  here.  Farm  work  is 
about  all  1 know  to  do  but  it  don’t  last  long.” 

*’We  have  no  place  to  go  and  no  money  for  food.” 

“My  husband  just  started  a construction  job.  He  couldn’t  do 
that  good  at,.home  but  we  don’t  have  money  for  rent  and  food 
until  he  get:I>aid  next  Friday.” 

“I  have  1^0  children,  and  I gruess  I better  go  back  home  and 
live  with  my"  parents.  But  they  can’t  afford  to  do  for  us  like 
that.” 

"“Yes,  my  husband  has  a job  now  but  the  baby  is  only  4 
months  old.  Xiiving  like  we  have  to  here  is  worse  for  the  children 
than  it  was  back  home..  The  kids  were,  a lot  safer  there.” 
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, (d)  L,ack  of  Job  Skills 

The  gravest  handicap  burdening  this  group  is  their  lack  of  job 
skills. . This  reflects  their  impoverished  backgrounds ; the  lack  of 
good  schools  in  depressed  areas  and  the  rural  South;  and  the  paucity 
of  jobs  that  might  provide  .on-the-job  training  or  the  sort  of  vrork 
j experience  they  could  use  *as  a jumping-off  place  for  better  jobs. 
•The  work  they  are  equipped  to^  do  and  the  work  experiences  they 
have  had  tend  to  trap  them  and’their  children  in  perpetual  poverty. 

• The  younger  job-seekers  describe  this  vicious  circle  as  *‘not  getting 
ahead  no  matter  how  hard  we  try.'  The  only,  work  we  can  get  don*t 
have  much  of  a future.’"  Despite  the  very  real  courage  they  display 
in  moving  away  from  hopeless  poverty,  very  few  can  overcome  this 
handicap -while  struggling  to.  survive  in  a large,  impeirsonal  city. 
The  very-  few  r’v^o'  have  usable  - skills  and  who  find  j obs  immediately 
may  manage  to  find  a better  life  for  themselves.,t®ut . even  the  one 
or  two  in  this  group  mxsst  be  prepared  to  endure^  less  of  personal 
and  cultural  identity  until  they  can  recreate  the  roots  and  human 
ties  that  sustained  them  at  home.  - 

• . The  youth  and basic  stability^ of  these  job-seekers  suggest  that 
that.,. they  are  trainable  and- would  use~an'd  ben«efit  from  programs 
' designed^to  equip-^hem  with  usable,  marketable  job  skills.  They  are 
moving--^it  great  cost  to  thems  — and  will  ccntihue  to  move  to 

find  economic  opportunity  and  independence  hot  possible  at  home. 
— ' They  are  poorly , prepared  to  find  either— because  of  the  impover- 
->  ished  schools  in  their  home  communities,  their  limited  work,  ex- 
periences, "and  their  lack  of  job  skills.  If  they  do  not,;  find  some 
answer  to  their  searching,  they  will  sink  back  into- dependency  or 
_ will _bjecome_the  next  generation  of  “homeless  men.”  Either  alterna- 
tive, means  a heavy  burdeh..  on  society,  in  both  cost  of  care  and  loss 
..  of  contribution  to  the  cornmbn  weal.  The  young  job-seekers  who 
were  frustrated’ in  .their  first  attempt  to  , move  away  from  poverty 
faced  a’^Cruel-  choice.  They  could  either  give  up  .and  return  to 
. . hopelessness  or  . :risk  the.,  grave  hazards  . of  jhanging  on  in  a large 
. city.  they  found  'the  podrlyr-paid  jobs  for  which  they.- ; could 

■ qualify, ;;they  . had-  to  at  . a substandard  level,  deprived  i of  v.their 

\ - . personal  dighiity  and  ; cut  off  ’ f rprh  the  sustained^  human  . relation- 
ships and  cultural  tibs,  that  gave  meaning  to  their  lives  i at  home. 

It  has  been  the_- agency’s  experience-— confirmed  by  this  study— — 
that  job-seekers  who  cannot  acquire  the  j oh  skills  they  need  dete- 
" . ripra’te  rapidly  if  they  continue  to  .move  from  ohe  city  to  another . in 

search^' of  jobs  they  are  less;  and -less ’ equipped  to  find.  As  they 
age  they 'drift  away  from  family -ties  and  they  exist  under  condi- 
tions*  that.. deplete; their  . physical  strength and  remdtional  reserves. 

~ ^ . ;They.'.a.re  frequently , jailed  for  vagrancy  and  "many  become  alco- 
holics, unemployable  outcasts,  and  chronic  wanderers,  totally 
. . adrift  and  lost  to  society^  - . y 

■ 2.  JPersoyis  irt  Flight  . ■ - “ ^ 

The  relative  number  of  unstable  persons  purposelessly  running  away 
is  in  striking  cofitrasi  withi  the  findings  of  a study  of  the  agency  case- 
load in  December  - 1964;  At '.that  tame  36  percent  of  those  served  were 
‘ in  flight  and  only  22  percerit  were  job-seekers?  In  this  study  4^'.  percent 

' . jbb--seekers  • ahd^^^^ ^p  10  • percentj^^we  in  flight 7 for.  emotional 

; Among  other. - possible  ’ "causes  ' for  this,  diff erehce , one  . might 
'...  - wonder  w there  may?  be.  a seasonal  component::,  which  7influences 

■ who  is  more  Tapt:  to  be'^  oh:  .the  : move  - and  'when.  It  is  "possible  that  the 
: more  stable,  more  ;plariful-  people  move  in  the  - warmer  weather  when 
jpbs  might  ibefmbre^available7and  the  less'  staWe  ones  move  when-  they- 

- ; cannot : bear  to  sthy’’  ; the  more  rigorous  weather  of  winter  add 

to.  their  restiveness?  - ’ ” 


'R*  Sociul  -'FTo^estiErhigratiori  fToni  .the ^Deep  Sou^ 

: Itds  iriteresting:7that  12.  young  arid  basically  stable  families  and  young 
. adults  said  they  vwere  emigrating-  from  the  Deep  South  and  Texas  in 
. protest  agai'rist  racial  intolerance.  ; 

Cj4.rrently  Moying  Away  - r 7-'  ■ - 

; 7- \A‘  young -Negro  family  from 


from  Soutli  Carolina  spoke  of  “low  wages  ba.ck  home  ;no  matter  what 
we  do.’*  They  were  unwilling  to  accept  a future  of  **poor.pay  eyen  if  we 
ever  got  decent  jobs.”  . ' 

A 21-year-old  Negro  from  Alabama  said  he  had  worked  for  8 years 
and  never  eaimed  more ’"than  $1  a day  for  heavy  labor.  He  was  “tired 
of  work  like  that.” ' A young  Negro  widow- -from  a rural  section  of 
•Vir^nia  didn’t,  want  to  go  on  living  with  her  parents  “who  can’t  afford 
me  and  the-  children  on  them.”  She  hoped  to  find  a job  and  support 
herself  and  her  two  children  in  Washingrton.  The  jobs  open  to  her  at 

hom^‘^don’t  pay  wages  we  could  ever  live  on.”  

Two  young  families  of  Mexican  descent  left  Texas  because  of  the 
low  wages  paid  ‘^Latins”  for  skilled  work.  One  of  the  husbands  found^a 

■ job  in  Washin^on  at  which  he  would  earn  twice  the  amount  paid  him  . 

for  the  same  work  in  Texas.  -- - ' 

2.  One  Defeated,  Fonr  Had  Achieved  Their  Goal  t‘5  cases) 

A 19 -year-old  Negro  sharecropper  from  Mississippi  took  a seasonal 
farm  job  “up  Noith.”  He  hoped  to  earn  enough  to  remain,  get  settled, 
and  send  for  his  wife._  However,  the  driver  of  the  truck  in  which  he  was 
_ to  travel  to  New  Jersey  with  other  farm  labor  recruits  abandoned  them 
in  Washington..  He  was  returning  home  defe.atedi.  i__-  , 

■ Two  young— Negro  wives  i\nd  their  children  Had  car  trouble  en  route 

■ home  to  Brook!'-  , N.  Y-,  and  were  stranded  in_  Washingrton  after  a 

journey  to  A na  to  visit  relatives.  Both  families  had  successfully 

settled  in  Brooi^yn  after  leaving  Alabama  a year  • ago.  Both  husbands 

- were  employed  ^ .and  did  not  leave  their  j obs. : to  accompany  their/  'wives. 

A 20-year-old  Negro  from  South  Carolina  had  managed  tc  leave 
South  Carolina  and  to  support  himself  for  6 months  im  New  “STork. 
W^hen  he  was- drafted,  he  decided  to  hitchhike  back,  to  South  Carolina  , 
to  see  his : grandmother  , before  he  ,',yas  inducted , into ! the  Army.  -A  Negro ' 
policeman-urged.  him  not  to  hitchhike  through-  the  "South  and  referred 
. - him  to ; Travelers  Aid  Society.  ^ ^ 

A 22-year-'old  Negro 'fronfi  Louisiana  had  settled  successfully  in  New 
York.  After  wbrking~for  'i4'  months  he  was  able  to  take  a vacation  trip 
to  see  his  family  ini  Louisiana.  He  was  robbed  en  route  and  returned  at 
once  to  his  job  in  New  York:  v / ; ' . 


A URTHER  A N ARYSIS  OF  THE  PrOBEEM  S OP  THE  MOBILE  POOR  IN  WAS  H IN GTON 
An  . 18-year-old’ youth  from  . V^est  yirginiai  ' th*^  youngest  of  13  children, 
haunted  the  y.S.  Employihent  Service  every  hour  that  it  was  npen . until  he 
was  accepted  ‘in-  their  Youth  : Training,  Prograhci: -''A '’young  friend  had  told  ■ 
' him  about  the  program,  but  he  had  no  one  except  Travelers  Aid  to  help  him 
until  his  ; training:  began.:3,  weeks  later  and  for  still  .another  week  until  his 
first  $20-weekly  subsistence  allowance  arrived.  " - , 

He  had  left  a home  in  w;hich  the  frustrations  of  poverty  had  intensified 
his  hostility  ^toward  his  stepfather.  For  2%  years  he^had  drifted  from_  one 
town  to  another,^  working  on  the  dead-end  jobs  available  to  an.  unskilled,' 
homeless  teenager  with  less  than  a grade  school  ■ education.  When  he  tried 
to  enlist  in  the  Army,  he  was  turned  down  becausej_of  lameness  caused  by  an 
automobile  accident.  ’T"  ; ^ 

He/needed  financial  help,  direction  in  finding  a part-time  job  to  supple- 
ment his  S20  subsistence  allowance,  and  expert  guidance  in- adapting  himself 
to  a disciplined  lif e of  studsran^w^k^^^  uAiY-  : 

A housepainter  found  : a job  %e:  day  he  arrived  in  Washington  with  his  / 
gaunt  young  wife rr and  -six  - barefooted  , children.-^  ."Work  . was  nonexistent  at 
home  in  a mountainous  section  of ' North  Carolina^  Both  parents  had  dropped 
out  of  inadequate  rural,  schools  before  finishing  the  10th  grade.  The  husband 
had  a— problem’ 'with  : alcohol-; ..  the  . wife  was  energetic  but  ; pos.sessed  none  of 
— ' the  experience,  and'  know-how  necessary  for  'survival  in  a.  strange  ; and  com- 
plicated .urban  : ehvirbnntient..:--  The  __ children  hadt- . no  v security  beyond  the 
father’s  new;  job  hnd  theofact  that  the.family  wa^s  still - together.  . j . . - 
-Like  btlier  very  .pobr  l Americans  bn  the  move,  they -were  living  in  an^pld— 
j alopy , ‘ half  buried  beneath,  the  bundles  of  faded  clothing^  and  : household 
utensilswdiich  were  everythihg  they. bwned  as  a family.  LThey. '"were  dishev^ed 
and'' hungry  whbh  they  '/appeared: ; in'  the  ' Trrv.ei^TS  : Aid  . offices, _ and.  tbeir 
clothes  wbre  too  thin  andHbreadbare  protect then! > from  .the  rain  and  cold 

A^  in^hahic^:  still  in  his  20’s^  had  leaf hed  his  trade  from  his 
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gypsy  parent^  who  had  earned  a meager  living  repairing  farm  rrachinery 
ana  ^trneks  at-  cut-rate  prices  in  farming  communities  '-along  the  . Pacific 
coast.  He  had  no  wish  to  follow  this  way  of  life  now  that  he  was  an  adult 
and  a married  man  with  children  of  his  own.  What  he  had  in  mind  for 
himself  and  his  family  required  only  two  things:  a regular  'job  and  a 
chance  to  settle  down  in  one  community.  . 

However,  no  reputable  garage-owner  had  been  willing  to  hire  an  ex- 
gypsy without  references,  who  pulled  hopefully  into  town  after  town  with 
his  almost  illiterate  ex-gypsy rwife  and  two  malnourished  children  in  an  old 
car  that  swayed  beneath  the  weight  of  all  the  household  goods  strapped  on 
top.  temporary  jobs,  day  labor,  - and  an  occasional  chance  to  fill  in  for  a 
s»ck  or  vacationing  mechanic  had  kept  the  family  alive — so  far. 

Nothing  in  their  experience  had  prepared  them  for  this  attempted  transi- 
tion  into . a stable  life.- Neither  knew  how  to  apply  for  a regular  job  or  how 
to  negotiate  with  a potential  employer  on  the  basis  of  the  husband’s  im- 
pressive  Knowledge  of  mechanics.  . 

_When=  their  ^6-year-old  daughter  had  to  be  hospitalized  for  malnutrition, 
they  were  told  she  could  not  be  taken  from  the  hospital  until  the  family 
— ® home  for  her.  The  young  mechanic  took  a day-labor- : 

job,  but  ha  knew  from  several  years  of  experience  that  determination  and 

nis  oym . strenuous  efforts  would  not  be  enough  to  bring  abnat  the  stable 
home  the  hospital  was  now  demanding. ' 

, approached  Travelers  Aid  with  the  sullen  apathy  of  those  who  have 

been  forced  to  remain  outcasts  and  who  have  found  no  way  to  lift  themselves 

them  of  their  children.  r ' 

, *_  The  18-year-old  from  A^est  Virginia;  the,  housepainter  from  North  Caro- 

lina;  and  the  ex-gypsy  and  his  emaciated  family  are  typical  of  the  very  poor 
who  are  cm  the  move  today  and  who  continue  to  come  to  Travelers  Aid 
Society.  JThey  ^ are  isola.ted,  excluded,,  second-class  Americans,  less  and  less 
welcomed  in  the  cities  where  they- must  go  and  must  find  jobs  if  they  are 
remain  alive_  and  in  our  prosperous  society.  Most' of  the  very  . poor  in  this 
group  ■befor^  ta.king  to  the  road  had- lived  in  poverty' all  their  lives,  managing 
^ to-stay  alive  on-public  welfare  grants,  or  hanging  on  as  coal  miners. or  tenant 
- ' ' £^^f*ioirs  until  rapi^_  technological  changes  in' mining  and  agriculture  absorbed 

tneir  jobs  and  crowded  them,  out  of  the  economy.. 

, a unique  group  for  two  reasons : <1 ) Their  lives  are  literally  at 

stake  m the  outcome  of.their  search  for  work  and  stability,  and  (.’i?)  by  their 

move'  away,  from  , the  modern  versions  of  feudalism 
/'•  slavep*^,  which  they  describe  as  “no  way  to  get  off  the  welfare  back 

home  ana_r^vchance  for  a colo7.‘ed  man  to  . get  ahead  ho'  matter  how  bard  ' 
he  works,  • .th<3y  have  become  contempJrary  seekers  after  the  American 
Hream,  moving  away  from  hopelessness  ror  oppression  within  the  same  tradi- 
tion that  settled  our  early  wilderness  and  opened  up  the.  West  and  that 
° brought  impoyeri  shed  immigrants,  in  to  our  great  industrial  cities  at  the  be- 
ginning of^th IS  century.  They  do  not  want  to  exist  on  a dole  with  no  hope  of 
escaping  the  ignorance  and  social  isolation  which  handicap  them,  end  they 
- cannot  overcome  these  handicapswithout  help.  ' 

What  they'  do  want  and need ^ is  a stable  job,  a home,  and  a chance  to 
make^aTresh  beginning.  En  route  to  this  goal  they  need  specific  counseling 
provided  through  a key  person,  such  as  a caseworker,  to  help  them  gain 
/ knowledge  of  the  ui'ban  environment  in  which  they  must  make  their  way: 

In  the,  lingo  of  the  indigenous  poverty  worker,  to  learn  “how  to  negotiate  the 
system ; J:<v  become  aware  of  their  own  capacities;  to  gain  the  disciplines  of 
work,  and  to  learn  that  Work  can  be  more  than  a means  of  survival-  They 
also^need  encouragement  to  sustain  their  hope  and  to  endure  the  inevitable 
. ®*botionaL  depressich  caused  by 'the  loneliness^  strangeness,  and  the  regimen- 
tation 'settling  period  of  testing,  if  they  have  made  the 

^decision  in  leaving  home  or  in  coming  to  this  'particular  community, 
they  need  guidance - and  practical  assistance':  to.’ change, ' to  leave,  i to  return 
" home  o:^  realistically  to  move  elsewhere.  ■^itho«t  these  supports,  the\  can 
quickly  Income  confused,  discouraged,  pull  Up  stakes  and  ^continue  to  wander 
or  sink  back;  into  chronic  despondency  and  stop;:  trying.  - ^ ^ 

often  n^d  help  in  finding  a place  to  live,  both  temporarily  and  for 
the  long  diaul.?;T  need  opportunities  for  job  training— -freauently,-' 

• this  includes  basic  remedial  education*  ■ 1 ^ ^ 

./^*'bd  they  MUST  havo;  fin^cial  assistance.  Without  mWey  for  neces- 
sities of  living  they  cannot  use  other  services^  or -spend  their  own  ' efforts  ' 


effectively  no  matter  how  determined  they  are  to  do  so.  It  is  wasteful,  even 
cruel,  to  suppose  that  destitute  people  who  have  been  poor  since  earliest 
dhildhood  and  who  have  had  to  leave  home  as  the  price  of  survival  can 
relocate  in  an : impersonal,  confusing’  city  without  a few  days  or  weeks  of 
financial  tiding-oveW  They  have  to  have  bus  tokens  and  money  for  a haircut 
or  arclean^hirt  or  decent  work  clothes  before  they  can  apply  successfully 
for  a job  and  then  report  to  work.  They  have  to  ;pay  for  at  least  a week’s 
rent  and  buy  a few  groceries.  Their  children  have  to  have  soap,  toothbrushes, 
and  shoes  for  school.  * < 

Underlying  these  practical  needs  is  the  need  for  a sense  of  welcome. 
America  was  built  and  became  strong  because  v/e  were  a mobile  people. 
Even  a modern  economy  depends  in  large  measure  on  the  fact  and  the 
readiness  of  our  people  to'move  about.  And  yet  the  stranger  in  our  midst, 
especially,  if  he  is  not  wholly  self-sufficient,  is  greeted  with  suspicion,  is 
blocked  from  established  community  life  and  community  resources  by  both 
neighbors  and  institutions,  is  forcibly  kept  orit-  until  he  can  prove  he 'has  a 
**right”  to  be  in.  We  submit  that  all  Amei»cans~have  a right  to  be  accepted 
as  a part  of  our  society.’  '' 


Problems  OF  Public  Policy  and  LiAck  op  Community ''Resources 
1.  Public  TP ttZ/gre— Financial  Assistance -- 
* The  most  conspicuous*  problems  facing  the  poor  away  from  home,- as  well 
as  the  voluntary,:  agencies  who  try  to  help  them,  are  residence  restrictions 
for  various  public'  services;  The  most  conspicuous  j^nd  punishing  restrictions 
are  for.  public  financio.1  assistance.  Despite  the  facf~tliat"much  of.  the  money 
provided  for  public  a’^lstance^  is  Federal  money,  to  which  all_  Americans 
have  contributed  throii.i|:h  Federal  taxes,  'entitlement  to  such  assistance  is 
governed  by  the  several: IJtates  and  withheld  by  them  from  persons  who  do  not 
qualify  as  residents  communities;  The 'fact  that  residence  require- 

mehts'differ  between  •3i,;>;^es_  only  adds  to  the  _cqmplexity  of  the  problem  and 
results  in  numbers  of  people,"  including  individ.tK.' - children,  being  “Stateless” 

- .for  longer  or  shorter,  periods  uf  . time,:£,wheh  ^ihcyiy  lose  residence  in  one 

- jurisdiction  before ’acquiring  residence  in  another.  These  people  are  truly  ^iu 
limbo;  their  needs  for  welfare  assistance^  protective  care,  or  other  essential 

. - human  services  became  literally  no  one’s  responsibility  to  provide. 

Although  we  have ' never'  seen  any  figures,  we  have  reason  toy  guess  that 
there  must  be  several  thousand  “jalopy  children”  in.^,this  - country  'whose 
parents  wander  frorh  town  to  town,  from  county  to  county,  from  State  -to 
Stated  seeking  day  labor,  or  a handout  ^for  food/while  they  subsist , in  the  back 
of  a broken-down" carj  the  * nearest  filling  station  giving  them  just  enough 
gas'  tb-^get-~to  the  next!  town  or  across  the  county  line.  Their  children  are 
growing  up  .in  rags,  .physically  weak,  emotionally  starved,  and  totally  with- 
out education.’  It  is  our  'further  understanding  that  probably,  most  of  these 
families,  dike  ^'The  Grapes  of  Wrath”  families,  started  originally  from  life 
: on  farm.  ; - \ ^ 

A few  States  have  experimented  with  the  elimination  of  residence  restric- 
tions for  aid.  But  until 'these  restrictions  ■ can  be  lifted  across  the  country; 
peopledfthishationwillcbntinuetosufferwantonly.  - - 

Eyeri -for  residents  within  our  States  the 'rules  and  regulations*  governing 
pvmlic  assistance— and  administrative  practices  thereof,  penalize  many  direct 


net:^.8.  ^ y.  ■ - j'  ■ . ; - 

■Xv'ot  long  ago  in  a rural  community  of  a neighboring  State  a 16-year-old 
boy  was  forced  ;to  - leave  home  -because  in  the  eyes  of  his  welfarje  worker  he 
was  big  enough  *and  strong  enough  to  go  out  ou  his  own.  Thus,  even  though 
he  was  eligible  for  continued;  assmtanqq  Vf or, /another  2 years,  assistance  for 
•him  ‘^was  cut off.  By-; D.G."law'h'e-’V^s'^till'^a’^Mi^  the  intercession  of  a 

TA-^wb:rkef  was ; required  to  help-  obtain  .bfficial  .parental  sanction  for  him 
to  remain  ;and  qualify  for  working  papers;;  housing  in  the  community,  etc. 

•-  A'  60-iyear-old  mah;  who  had  been  a sharecropping  farmer  in  another  State 
lost  his  Lshack;  for  horipayment  bf  r-taxes:  after  he  had  become- too  'physically 
handicapped  ■ to  vwbrk.' ; Even  so, t he  was  ■ ad j udged  employable  by^  the'  local 
public - welfare  authorities  and,  therefore,  ineligible  fbr  either  'public  assist- 
ancehr  health-care  at V public  expense.,  He  had  never  been  off  his  plot  of  land, 
had  no  social  security,  ho  felatives'afiywhere.- By  hi  tchhiking  he  finally  turned 
up  in ' W ashingtbn;  Eecause  there;  was  literally  nothing  for  him  to^.,return , to  / or 
go  to,  ;TA  had/ to'  maintain  him  for  several-months,  arrange  for  ^mergenry 
niedical  care,  pay  for  his  presefiptiohs,.  arid  when  he: was  able  to  get  around. 
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finally  helped  him  to  get  a job  as  a newsstand  attendant. 

: Eduxiotiorv  and  Vocational  T.Taining  ^ . 

In  some  communities,  including  the  District  of  Columbia,  certain  newcomer 
children  and  youth  sye  ineligible  to  attend  public  school  for  basic  education 
or  vocational  training  without  pa.yment  of  a fee  which  can^  range  from. 
$200  to  $600 -for  a particular  course  of  study.^  For  the  in-migrating  poor 
such  fees  are  prohibitive  and  tend  to  ^encourage,  if  not  force,  school  drop-outs 
and  to  hold  them  to  the  level  of  unskilled  labor. . A further  roadblock  to  job 
security  or  advance,  particularly  for  youth  and  young  adults,  u.gaiu  ^at  least 
in  D.C.,  is  the  absolute  impossibility  of  obteining  a high  school  equivalency 
certificate,  even  for  a person  who  coul^ qualify,  until -he  has  lived-in  the  com- 
munity Jfor' a year.  This  means  that  tsiahy  of  the  more  desirablje  or  promising 
jobs  are  automatically  closed  to  these  young  people  at  the  point  where  they 
need  them  most;  need  them  not  only  because  the  jobs  are  apt  to  pay  better 
and  provide  more  steady  employment,  but  also  be'^ause,  as  vnll  be  reflected 
throughout  this  testisas.ny,  the  newcomer;  particularly  the  youth,  need  eve^ 

, boost ^they  can  get  to  gain  an  emotional  as  well  as  an  economic  foothold  in 
the  new  community.  .3  ' , 

One  recent  advance  in  Federal  policy  and  program  has  been  the  esta^sh- 
ment  of  work-training,  under  the" Economic  ^Opportunity  Act.  Not  only  does 
the  program  , per'  se  have.';yalue  but,  also,  it  is  one'  of  the  first  provisions 
which  specifies  that  residence  restrictions  shall  not  be  imposed j as  a basis 
of  eligibility  for  participation.  In  practice,  however,  until  public  a^istance 
for  basic  maintenance  can  be  made  available  to  : the  newcomers^  few  can 
take  advantage  of  this'  program,  because  of  the  understandable  and_ine^- 
table  timelag  between'  application  for  training  and  actual  enrollment  in  the 
program.''^In'“Washington  this  can  be  3 , months  or  longer.)  Jin  other  words, 
work-training  can  be  valuable  for  possible  upgrading  of  skills,  after  a person 
or  family  has  gained  a foothold  in“"a  community  through  employment  at  the 
level  of  skill  which  they  bring  with  them,  but  is  of  little  use  to  thenew^a^i^l. 

Training  undei  the  ^ Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  of . the  De- 
partment of  Labor  is  equally  questionable  in  ' its  ' utility  to  the  newcomer, 
I^ractices  may  differ  from  community  to  community,  but  in  some  areas  it  is 
^not  readily  available  to  the  .newcomer.  This  seems  to  have  less  to  do  with  que^ 
tions  of  law  and  residence  or  timelag  in  enrollment  than  it  has  to  do  with 
attitudes;  of  disinterest  and  administrative  patterns  of  giving  preference  to 
those  "Cilready  established  in  the^  community— -almost  as  though^  the  Dtability, 

: sincerity,,-  motivation, . and  tea.cha.bility  of . 'the  newcomer  applicant  is  open 
to  doubt;  .We,  have  khovrh  one  or  two  young  people  w^hp  were-  immediately 
accepted  for  training  because  they  made  ^ a good  appearance  and,^  therefore, 

• a good  impression  on  the  interviewer  ; while  others  whose  potential  and  drive 
we  believed  to  be  comparable  ' were  rejected,  because  they^  w;ere  less  ‘‘well  put 
together?  in  appearance  and  less  deft  in  handling  thcsiiselves  at  the  point  of 
application.  T^or  persons  coming  to  the  city  from  impoverished  rural  areas 
lacking  clothes”  and  “city  polish,’’-  this  seemingly  arhstrary  basis  for 

acceptance  or  rejection,  has  particular ; significance.  . . . 

Finally,  in  the  area  of  training,  again  at  .least  in  the  ^District  of  Columbia, 
no  nonresident  is  accepted  for  vocational  I'ehabilftation  under  the  Office 
of  "Vocational  Rehabilitation— —regardless  of  circumstances,  regardless  of 
need,  regardless-  of  potential,  and  regai'dless  of  the  nature  or  cause  of  dis-. 
ability  or  work  history.  Here  legal  residence  is  an  absolute  prerequisite. 
This  restriction  can  1 have  particular  impact  on  persons  from  rural  areas 
whofse  ^ employability  jat  home  tends  to  need  /full  phy  sical  functioning;,  and  for 
whom'  m’ajor.  injury  can' be:  totally  defeating.  _ j . j • . 

A tobiJ/rc6  worker  .had  /successfully  maintained  himself , his  wife,  despite 
her  progressiyely  : disabling  arthritis,  and  their  12-year-old  son  at  home  in 
a small  lump  sum  as  ‘‘compensation”  and  fired  ^ him;  because  he  had  becom© 
too  crippled  -to  /work.  After  Jwan^  for  some  time,  the  family  landed  in  a 

small  town- hear'  "Waishingtdh,  where  the  man  found  d job  as  maintenance 
North  Carolina  Until  he  injured  his  back  on/lthe  job.  / His  employer  paid , him 
man. ; :"Wheii  his  duties;  "were  /in creased  to  Jiirclude  /heavy  L.  Tpr.  he  'further 
injured  his  -back/  :was"hgain  given/ av  small  lump  ; sum  as“cc.  asation”  and' 
fired.  From . how:  oh  he  will  be  able^to  /do  only  sit-down  work  but,  -alt'bouRrh 
he  ’has  good*  finger  dei^terity,  he  has  ;ho  , particular  Im  skills.  He  is 
‘‘classical  for  vocation ; rehabilRution, : hut;  is  ineligible  because  he_ 


lost  residence  in  North  Carolina  and  will  not  grain  it  here  for  another  Iv 
months.  Meantime — What?  . 

Change  in  law,  change  in  adminisf ’.  ative  ruling  and_a  change  „of.  attitude 
toward  the  newcomer  seelcing  a joh,  joh  training  or  simply  hasic;*  education 
are  clearly  necessary,  if  the  in-migrant  population  are  ever  to  rise  above 
precarious,  marginal  existence  in  our  cities  or  in  defeat  continue  to  wander, 
3.  Health  Care  ^ -j 

It  is  hoped,  with  the  establishment  of ^the_  Federal  Medicare-Medicaid 

programs,  which  specify  that  nd~ residence  restrictions  shall  be  imposed  as  a 
basis  of  eligibility,  that  some  of  the  earlier  woeful  gaps  in  medical  care  ior 
the  new  arrivals  in  our  urban  areas  can  be  overcome.  "What  remains,  of 
course,  is  to  get  all ‘jurisdictions  to  pass  enabling  legislation  and  to  bring 
Title  19  provisions  into  their  localities. 

Again,  this  has  particular  relevance  for  the  in-migrants  to  urban  areas 
fr©m  rural  poverty  because  their  health  needs  tend  to  be  so  great 
resources  for  their  care  in  their  home  communities  so  lacking  or  so  scattered, 
Ijoeal  public  health  departments,  as  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  can  give 
valuable  leadership  toward  the  extension  and  expansion  of  needed  health 
services  for  this  group  in  both  community  hospitals  and  outpatient  clinics. 
Obviously,  coverage  should*  encompass  physical  care,  dent^al  care,  and  treat- 
ment for  emotional ; illness,  plus  preventive  health  care,  including  access  to 
birth  control  facilities,  ^ 

The  recent  proposal  that  “Federal  doctors  and  Federal  clinics  should 
. provide  - medical  care  to  the  poor  in  areas  where  local  agencies  cannot  or 
will  not  provide  such  services”  also  makes  good  sense.  Such  a 'proposal, 
according  to  the  Washington  Post  for ^ Friday, -March  3,  19p7  ^page  A-7)  is 
included  in  a report  which  is  shortly  to  be  released  by  a high-level  adviso'ry 
committee  appoii^ed  by  the  President.  7?i^hile^  such^an^nrra^^e^nent  w 
not  benefit  the  poor  in  their  rural  home  communities  with  very  fpw,  excep- 
tions^ it  would  expand  the  geogfraphical  availability  of  good  service  at  very 
little  additional  expense.  One  would  assume  it  could  be  quite  simply  and 
quickly  done.  It  is  hoped  that  it  will.  . 

One  aspect  of  health,  se^rsrice  which  Vre  believe  should  be  greatly  expanded, 
perhaps-  in  collaboration,  with  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  and  itS’ 
“Neighliibrhood  Center  services,  is  health  education.  Ignorance  of  good  nutri- 
tion, personal  hygiene,  and  steps  one  can  take; -to  help  oneself  and  one  s 
children  toward  better  health  is  comnibh^-^^most  . understandably  so— among 
families  that  appear  in  our  offices,  especially  from  Appalachm  and  the  rv^al 
South.  It  is  not  that  they,  do  hot  want . these ! things.  It  is  simply  that  they 
' have  never  been  exposed  to  them.  Also' many  have  lived  for  several  genera- 
tions in  a state  of  chronic  debility  so  ^d#^t  they  assume  feeling^ tired  and 
" poorly  is  the  iia.tur£il  way  to  be^  They  '^xiaware  what  good  health  really  is- 

Housing  . ■■  - • 

--This  is  one  of  the  most  perplexing  and  unsolved  problems  for  low-income 
families  in  all  our  major  cities,  for  long-term  residents  and  nw  arri^ls 
alike.  We  are  not  wise  enough  or  knowledgeable  enough  in  this  area  to 
suggest  any  substantial  solution.  Perhaps  it  can  be  tackl^';  through  expanded 
public  I housing;  perhaps  through  enlisting  private  industry  /in  new  and 
imaginative  ways.  There  have^been  a few  experiments  by  private  groups  lu 
this  direction.  In  later  sections  of  this  material,  we  will  note  couple  of 
miniscule  things ' we  hope  to  try  to  partially  deal  with  concerning  the  problem 
locally w ; We  are  certain,  however,  that  it  jcannpt  be  truly  met  for  the  new- 
comer iiere  or  ansTwhere,  until-* it  can  be  resolved  ^"^r  -the  whole  low-income 

population.  - ^ ^ \ ^ 

Meantime,  we  continue  to  cope  with  specific  needs  on  a catch-as-catcn- 
can  basis,  joining  others  in  the  community  to  press  for  measures  to 

overcome  bald^  exploitation  of  tenants  Iw  conscienceless  absentee  landlords, 
at  the - same  t time  attempting  to  teach  "families  we  know  hpw  to  use  city 
plumhing^  gas  and  electrical  appliances,  and  how-  to  avoid  fires  or  destruction 
of  such  accommodations  as  they  may  have.  ^ _ 

, 5.:  V ^ _ — 

- Again  Mr.  Claude^  Brown 'was  right  in  his  statement  before  this  Commis- 
sion thatatheaih-migraht  poor  are  particularly  vulnerable  to  loan  slmrksj, 
price  gdugersi  etj  ali:  They-,;  dp  indeed  protection  and  guidance 

relative  to  their  legal  rights  in  a wW  areas.  While  legal  assistance 

for  the^pppr . thi^ough  LegaV^^^^  Societies  .has  a lengthy  and  generally 


honorable  history,  we  have  welcomed  the  more  championing'  role  . 

which  has_  recently  characterized  the  Neighborhood  Legal*  Services  in  various 
communities  under  OEO  and  the_  stimulus  this  has  given  .to  local  bar  asso- 
- . ciations  to  reach  out  and  to  oifer  increased  service  to  persons  too  poor  to  pay. 

Not  only  have  these  newer  efforts  among  the  law  pro:fession  meant  cases 
won  or,  settled  in'jfayor  of  poor  clients  against  threatened  abuses  by.  more 
powerful  protagonists,  but  they  have  also  laid  the  groundwork  for  open 
challengres  to  certain  oppressive  legislation.  . . 

The  challenge  closest  to  the  hearts  of  ^hose  of  us  who  work . with  and 
have^come  to  kno'w  and  to  respect  the  mobile  poor  is  the  challenge  to  the 
legality,  the  constitutionality,  of  residence  restrictions  for  public  welfare. 
We  have  not  :he~ard  of  any  case  that  has  yet  I'un  its  course  to  a court 
judgment,  but  we  do  know  that  several  are  at  least  rn  preparation  in  various 
States  aisd  that  ^ those  who  are  working  on  them  are  in  consultation  with 
each  other.  "We  in  "W^ashingfton  have  been  close  to  such  an  effort  involving 
nonresident  minor  children  of  resident  parents. 

"W^hether  through  the  courts  or  through  Congressional  action  these  barriers 
to  full  participation  in  the  life  of  our  urban  ^ciety  must  be  lifted  for  those 
who  seek  to  enter  this  society  and  ultimately  to  contribute  to  it,  regardless 
of  race,  creed,  or  community  of  origin. 

Sjiecifie  Recorntnendations  ' , f 

.''1.  Those  who  have  contact with  the  poor  in  their  home  localities,  par- 

■*'  ticularly  the‘rural  poor,  should-~  

(a)  Help  them  realize  that  “moving  to  the  city'*  is  not  a quick  f^c-lution  to  ' 
their  problems,  that  often  it  is  no  solution  at  all,  at  leasts  under  presf^;r<t 
circumstances.  . i 

- <b)  Help  them,  if  they  are  intent  on  moving,  to  move  planfully,  i.e.,  to 
choose^  a community  where  they  stand  some 'chance  of 'finding  ; a job,  given 
- the  skills  ^they  bring;  to  be  prepared  for  ; the-, climate  into  ■vrivilch  they  are 
going  {thin  'Sweaters  and  bare  feet  are  'insufficient  protection  in  winter 
where  there  is  snow)  ; and,  if  possible,  to,  have  some  contact  in  that  com- 
munity to  which  they  can  turn  bn  arrival,  if  need  'be,  and  which  can  ease 
their  sense  of  total  strangeness  as  they" seek  to!  become  established. 

<c)  Help  them  to  understand  what  resources  may  and  what  may  not  be 
available  to  them  as  new  arrivals,  what  roadblocks  stand  in  their  way  of  ' 
successful  relocation,  ami  to  be  ready  for  the  gross  change  in  ?;he  way  of  life 
in  the  city  in  contrast  tc^'TiKeir? prior  experience.  ] , 

2.  Those  who  have  concern  for  the  jjoor  migrating  into  our  cities,  regard- 
less of  place  of  origin,  should^  heljJ  initiate  or  to  ijoin  existing  efforts-to  wipe 
out  the  outmoded,  Elizabethan  principle  of  local  residence  as  a prerequisite 
to  people’s  right  of  access  to  the  provisions  and  services  made  available  under 

..  our  Federal  esf^ablishmient  for,  the  behefi^f  all  oiir  citizens. ' 

3.  The  burden  of- responsibility  for  tfS^^eare  of  and  service  for  the  mobile 
poor  must  hot"^  be  left  to  voluntary  agencies  who ; are  supported  . primarily- by 
locally  contributed /fundsi  ^/Rather,  because  ■"'the ' well-being  of  pooiv  people 
who  move  and  will  continue  to  move  affects  the  well-being  of  all  Americans, 
public  funds  must  be  appropriated  to  meet  their  particular  ' needs  and 
essehtial  services  be  established  for.  them  under  public  auspices.  Such  public 
programs  will  need  and  must  draw  upon  and  incorporate  the  expertise 
which  has  been  developed  through  voluntary  effort,  primarily  T AAA.  * ~ 

4.  {a)  Unless  such-  material  is„  already  - in  the  blueprint  for  the  1970 
census,  efforts  should  be  made  to  have  basic  informai-iOn  about  mobility  added 

„ to  the  general,  nofc  just  sampling  questionnaires,  and  provision  made  for  it  - 
to,  be  correlated  in  subsequent  reports.  Such  information  should  include 
income  level  as  well  as  length  of  time  in  present  community,  frequency  of 
^®ves,  and  where  people  briginally  came  frohi:.  !■{  is  doubtful  that  reason 
for  mo-vring  could  be  obtained  on  more  than  a 'sampling  basis,  but  to  the 
fullest  extent^ tha'tj 'this  can -be  gathered  and  documented,  it  would  be  valuable. 

■ (b)  Meantime  it  wbvdd  be  useful  if  spot  studies  in-depth  could  be  made 

in- selected  cities,  such  as  the  District  of  Columbia  through  the  Washington 
for  : etrqpolitan  Studies.  Volume  of  In-migration,  sources,  . reasons 

uioving,  adjustihent,  and  impact  on  the  community  could  be  embraced  in 
such  studic''  Without  compi'ehensi've  data,  which  is  not  now_  available,  com- 
munities .nd  agencies  such  as  TAS  ; are  left  responding  to  demand  as  it 
api>ears  and  trying  to  build  interpretation  of  need*  aud  recommendations  for 
action  on  an  UncertC*’^.  .*nd  partial  foundation  without  really  knowing  how 
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near  wr  far  tbey  are  from  tt  e tnarlc  and  "without  being  able  to  assess  the 
true  magnitude  or  urgency  of  the  problem.  They  ("we)  are  hampered  in 
attempts  productively  to  involve^  official  and  citizen  leadership  in  gi"ving 
priority  to  coordination  or  provisions  of  services  to  this  group. 

5.  A public  service  publicity  c.amp*'ign  should  be  mounted,  whereby  all  of 
us  throughout  the  United  States  will  regain  respect  for  the  courage,  the 
respectability,  and  the  contribution  tO  '^iur  well-being  on  the  part  of  those 
who  are  willing  to  pull  up  their  roofs  and  move  to  a new  locality.  The 
heritage  of  mobility  in  our  country  is  a proud  one.  It  deserves  support  and 
honor  now  as  in  our  country's  post. 

II.  I^EWCOMER  PROJECT 

Tlie  Travelers  Aid  Society  has  always  kept  its  doors  open  to  the  newcomer 
poor  although  their  needs  have  regularly  far  outstripped  the  agency’s 
slender  hud^ct.  We  know  that  to  help  them  return  home  means  defeat  for 
families  moving  in  the  oldest  American  tradition — away  from  oppression 
and  poverty,  and  toward  a better  life  for  at  least  the  next  generation.  But 
living  :n  a city’s  slums,  caught  on  iie  treadmill  of  underpaid,  unskilled  jobs, 
can^also  def^t  them.  They  have  no  neighborhood  ties  in  a strange  city;  in 
most  c^ses  the  new  envircniriCint^is  even  less  wholesome  for  their  children 
than  the  one  they  have  left.  Becaute  the  urban  culture  is  totally  strange  to 
them,^with  no  one  to  welcome  them  and  instruct  them  in  the  ways  of  city 
life,  they  quickly  lose  the  sense  of  their  ow^i  identity,  their  own  roots  that 
have  sustained  them  at  home*  Families  intact  when  they  arrive  all  too  often 

pressures  of  an  alien,  isolated,  and  impersonal  existence- 

The  agency  s"  practice  has  been  to  help  these  .newcomG,vs  tc  evaluate  what 
th^  are  up  against,  to  give  them  information  about  the  city’s  resources, 
and  to  provide  a few  days  of  financial  assistance  to  the  handful  of  families 
who  stand  a chance  of  surviving  with  rib  help  beyond  their  own  abilities 
and  determination. 

C:;  When  Federal  funds  began  to  be  available  for  innovative  projects  to  serve 
people  in  trouble  or  in  need,  starting  .with  the  President’s  Committee  on 
.-  Juvenile  Delinquency  and,^outh  Development,  Travelers  Aid  saw  this  as  an 
opportunity. -to  expand,  to  i extend,  to  intensify  service  to  this  group  and, 
hopefully,  tbrougii^ a concentrated  effort  in  this  area  to  devise  new  ways  of 
meeting  their  needs  and  helping  them  to  achieve  economic  and  social  stability 
in  therr  neWf  adopted  community.  It  sought  to  understand  the  group,  better, 
to  W'^rk.intensively  enough  and  long  enough  with  a cross  section  of  them 
to  be  able  to  measrire' their  strengths  more  precisely,  to  define  exactly  what 
re^urces  would  spell  the  difference  between  defeat  and  survival  and  when 
and  ho"w  the  right  kind  of  help  could  be  given  them.  This  wieh  , was  the  basis 
for  the  Washington' TAS  Newcomer  project. 

Office  OF  Economic  Opportunit'v 

Before  discu p sing  the  pro jert  itself  it  should  be  rioted  that  no  provision 
was  made  for  the  mobile  .poor  in  the-' Economic  Opportunity  Act  except  for 
agricultural  migraTitc.  For  the  agricultural  migrant  some  services  can  now 
he  provided  Under  title  III,  The  nonagricultural  poor  on  the  move  to  our 
urban  centers  can  be  offered  Services  only  under  title  II,  the  Community 
Action  title,  or  under  title  VI,  the  Work  Retraining  title. 

• By  design,  however,  programs  fpr  funding  ^under  the  Community  Action 
title  must  be  develb^ed  by  the  local- community.  Here  programing  has  con- 
ce^rated^ — inevitably-^— on  benefiting  the  long-term  resident,  not  the  newcomer. 

Furwermoxe,  as  already  mentioned,  very  few  penniless  newcomers  have 
been  able  to^  hang  pn  long,  enough  in  a strange  city  to-be  accepted  for  work 
training  programs  under  title  VI.  / ' 

Travelers  Aid  has  been  able  to  obtain  OEO  support  for  programs  serving 
the  y^ry  poo^  newcomer  in  only,  thi^ee  counties  in  the  entire  country.  OEO 
has  fimded  two  projects  in  Dos  Angeles  County,  Calif.;  "one  project  ir 
A.ameda  County,  Calif.,  " and  this  ■ one  project  in  Washington,  D.C.  There 
was  ^mmunity  pressure  for  a project  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  but  because  OEl) 
felt  that  it.f  lacked  . unclear  , mandate  to  release-  money  for  relocation  financial 
assistance,^  an  iijdispferisable  part  -bf  any  reiocstioo  program  for  the  very 
poor,  the  Pittsburgh  project  had  to  be  withdrawn  after  3 months  in  operation. 

_ It  is  encouraging  that  in'’  the' Seriate  committee’s  report  on;  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Amendmerits'^  of -,1966,  the  following  paragraph  appears; 

*^The  Committee  Tecognized  the  need  for  the  mobile  an d‘  nonresident  poor 
to  benefit  from  the  OEO  programs  and  supports  the  provisions,  of  OEO  funds_. 


and  seirvices  in  botli  tlie  rural  asrd  urban  programs  for  tb^  -ii 

It  is  hoped  that  with  this  clarification  of  congressional  intent,  OEO 
step  up  its ' funding  or  programs  for  this  group  and  include  monies  ^for 
direct  hfiancial . aid  to  persons  seeking  to  relocate  until_  they  achieve 

economic  independence.  But 'vith  congressional  appropriations  for  ns^m  IrfoT 
less  than  requested  and  with  some  earmarking  of  funds  available,  funding 
for  this  ?Ti^oup  has  heen  curtailed  instead. 

Newcomer  Project — Backgrounu 

The  Newcomer  project,  while,  originally  conceived  ^ _ citywde 

service,  has  hesm  in  fact  a small  demonstration  covering  only  " Neighbor- 
hood Developm-'<^Tit  Center.  The  smaller  size  actually  proved  ^.-.^vunate,  for 
although  fe'^eJ*  people  wqre  served  it  gave  opportunity  for  though tf in  analy- 
sis of  developing  experience  which  is  importaiit  in  a pilot  effort  of  type. 

Operation  began  under  Travelers  Aid  in  November  1.96^:^  Between  Jrebruary 
1,  1965,  and  Mareir~l,  1967,  the  program  was  jointly  operated  by  Travelers 
Aid  and  "Wasbingtoh  Urban  League  under  ct  xtract  with^^tbe  "W^asbin^ton 
United  Planning  Organization  (UPO)  and  ' was  located  in . a store-frant 

‘'Neighborhood  Center.*'  _ _■  , 

In  the  first  year  the  program  was  funded,. by  the  Presidents  Committee 
on  Juvenile  Delinquency  an^i  Youth  Development.  Although  there  was  no  pre- 
cedent for  this,  but  recognizing  the'-overriding  need,  financial  ass^tance 
for  clients  was  included.  During  the  second  year  the  program  _ was  funded 
by  OEO  but,  like  the  Pittsburgh  project,  money  for  direct  help  to  people 
"was  not  available.  Such  direct  assistance  as  was  given  during-  the  second 
year  cr.me  from  Travelers  Aid’s  own  limited  budget.  Because  the  pi^ject 
lacked  such  funds  and  TA  could  not  release  enough  money  from  its^^bJMw: 
program  to  do  the  whole  job,  the  program’s  effectiveness  was  so  reduced  thar 
when  UPO  funds  for  community  programs  were  cut  back,  the  Newcomer 
contract  wa^  terminated.  - , ^ 

ProjectirtOperationAsSeenby^’riivelers'A.iti 

A highly  trained,  highly  sehsitive^casework  director  was  the  key  to  the 
project’s  pioneering  successe;!^.  Serving  as  a trusted,  competent  JiP 

whom  newcomers  could  turn -in  a strange,  indifferent  city,  she  used  the  adi- 
tional  one-to-one  casework  relationship  as  both  <1)  an  instrument  for  helping 
individual  ne-  /comers  and  (2)  as  her  primary  source  of  new  insights  into  the 

lives  and  .‘’^  .jcial  needs  of  well-motTvated,  poverty-stricken  > newcomers  at- 
tem.ufcS”g  .to^  hang  onto  the  lowest  rung  biv  the  ^economic  ladder  in  a large 
city”  ho^ile  to  their  strivings.  ^ ^ , 

At  the  same  time  Urban:  League  staff  located -neighborhood  people  and 
community  groups  willing  to  provide  the  social  Jinks  and  much  of  the  know- 
how about  city  life  so  essential  to  the  newcomer’s  survival.  Working  hand-in- 
hand  the  efforts  of  the  two  staffs  complemented  each  other.  . 

At  the  end  of  this  section  is  attached  a copy  of  a speech  which  graphicmly 
summarizes  the  people  and  their  prcblems  as  we  knew  them  and  describes 
the  program  in  action.  While  this  paper  discusses  only  the  first  year  of  the 
project,  the  second  .year  was  comparable,  the  only  difference"  being  that  rnore 
families  with  oldei'  parents  were  included  during  the  second  year^and  the 
folloiving  statistics  covering  the  total  period  of  the  pxuject  tell  their  own 

- story:  ■ 

First  year,  135  cases  involving  224  people*  . 

Second  year.  1-75- cases -involving  400  people  . 

Unduplicated  2-veair  total,' 248  cases  involving  460  people 

1 out  of  3 weio^  from  rural  and  small  town  communities 

2 out  of  3 were  Negro 
All  were  job  seekers  ~ 

1"  but  of  3 returned  home  , _ 

2 ■ out  of  3 successfully  relocated.. ansi  were  independent  or  on  the  road  to 
independence  when  last  Seexi  ' * 7 ^ ^ 

Many  of  the  young  adults*  and  families  benefited -through  the  project  were 
and  have  continued  to  he  teriaciously  excluded  from  other  social  welfare 
programs  by  <1)  resi^nce  laws;  by  (2)  the  paradox  that  welfare  applicants 
in  need  are  the  group; most  frequently  turned  away  with  no  help  at  all;  by 
(3)  presuppositions  that  there  is  little  need  to_  offer  this  group  help  because 
of  a ' vague  assumption  that  they  don’t  truly  want,  and  c:ould  not  use  a chance 
for  a new  start  i constructively;  and  because  (4)  us  displaced,  inarticulate 
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people,  thev  are  ^^o£rrepbically  s-^attered,  poHticsrAV'  powerless,  and  socially 
isolated. 

*^e  study  in  depth  which  the  piroject  has  mad^'  possible  .reaffirms  the 
siwijt^Less^  of  social  change  within  our  society  in  very  recent  years  and.  the 
unrecognized  Vruys  in  which  technological  advances,  often  brought  about  by 
government  subsidy,  have  threatened  the  survival  of  the  very  poor  Ameiricans 
upon  whose  lives  these  advances  have  had  the  most  immediate  and  shattering 
_ impact.  It  ab".o  has  begun  to  separate  out  and  to  tackle  different  elements 
■^^tmn  the  massive  and  unprecedented  problems  created  by  this  social  change 
for  the  displaced  poor,  who  must  move  into  the  urban  centers  where  jobs 
are  available. 

Social  pathology  beg^  ns  when  newcomer  families  cannot  adapt  appro- 
prstitely  enough  or  rapidly  enough  to  the  only  environment  in  which  they 
can  hope  to  gain  or  regain  even  a toehold  in  the  economy.  By  moving  away 
from  ^e  geo^aphic  and  social  backwaters  in -which  they  have’  been  suh- 
nierged,  particularly  those  who  move  from  rural  to  urban  settings,  they 
have  demonstrated  thjeir  awareness  of  the  social  changes  that  have  overtaken 
them  and  their  willingness^  to  act  in  their  own  behalf.  But  they  cunrsot 
master  on  their  own  an  adjustment  involving  new  attitudes  towards  work 
as  a source  of  personal  fulfillment,  new  ways  of  relating  to  neighbors^ and 
coworker^  new  idioms  of  speech,  and  new,  long*  range  expectation  for  them- 
selves and  their  children.  They  must,  he  given  time,  opportunity,  and 'guid- 
ance to  learn  these  things  aft^r  arrival.  The  process- of  urbanization  makes 
extraordinary  d^ands  ;^at  are  unique  rather  than  umvorsal,  and  there  is 
mmost  nothing  in  the  impoverished  newcomer’s  past  experience  to  make 
these  demands  comprehensible  without  instruction  - and  interpretation. 
Ironically,  but  perhaps  not  surprisingly,  there  are  very  few  people  in.  social 
work  or  the  other  helping  professions  wJsa>  yet  appi.-^ciate.  these  problems  or 
have  mastered  techniques  to  be  truly  helpful  relocat'it'jig.  L'trangers  in  general 

in  ^facilitating  the  iran  sit  ion  from  rural  to  urban  lii*e. 

On' February  JL 7,  19C7,  hfi's.  Bliza  Browington,  a Washington  newcomer 
- ■ °'^***»  testified  before  this  Commission ' as  was  brought  out 

jn  the  ,^atimpAy.  Mrs. 'Brewangton,  her  husband,  as? d children  had  been 
helped  throug.ti  this  project. . (One  point  that  was  not  clear  in  the  question 
period  was  that  5:he  several  hundred  dollars  that - were  used  to  help  this 
family  along  the  way  were  from  TA  funds,  not  OEO.)  Mrs,_Brewington  is 

excellence  of  how  much  can  be  salvaged  from  Certain  defeat 
and  how  swiftly  and  soundly  an  impoverished  family  moving  from  strength 
can  acuie^  realistic^  new  goals  and  hope  for  a better  future  when  the  heslp 
they  o^pecincally  need  can  be  given  them  at  the  right-  time  and  in  the  right 
way.  ; ■ / . - ” , ^ 

As  Mrs.  Brewington  told  the  Commission,  she  wants  to  work  a.5  a volun- 
teer- to  help  other  newcomers  in  . precisely  the  way ; she  has  been  helped, 
^ais  ^confirms  the  project's  findings  that  newcomers  from  poverty  can 
®“®ctively  use  proffered  help  , of  the  kind  pioneered  in  thi.ij  project  and  that 
as  soon  as  they  have  a sem'bh\nce  of  security  in.  their  new  surfoUn^^’’Pgs,  they 
are  capable  and  ea^r  to  rerich'  out  and  help  others. 

As  a footnote  to  this  summary,  it  is  worth  commenting  that  this  entire 
project  was  accomplished  with  a Federal  investment  of  under  $30,000  a' 
year  plus  in  the  second  year  just  under  $ 00  of  TA  funds.  For  a total 

investment  of  $65,000  over  a 2-year  period,  s*.  e 250  families  and  individuals 
were  given  a chance  at  a new  start.  Two-f  rds  of  these  made  the  grade 
and  achieved  independence.  "Without  this  d ance  and  this  help  they  could 
nave  remained  permanently  dependent  at  a public  cost  of  several  times  this 
amount.- 

Recoin/ntendations 

Proposals  and  Hopes  to  Improve  the  Circumstances  of 
iVashington  Newcomers  IVho  hnve  Moved  Away  from  Rural  Poverty. 

1,  Aeiocdmcr  CcnteV  I 

{testified  before  the  Advisory  Commission  on  February 
17,  T967,  and  Washington  Travelers  Aid  demonstrated  in  its  Newcomer 

nevfcoxners  need  immediate  shelter ; specific  information 
to  find  a job,  w to  live,  how  to  cope  with  public  transportation,  * 
^^d  how  to_master— —quickly- — the  unfamiliar  demands  of  city  employers  and 
landlords.  They  need  help  with  registering  their-  children  in  city  schools ; 
they  need  d friendly,  informed  infM^dUCtion  to  urban  customs  mores.  And 
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they  especially  need  a trained,  empathic  counselor.  (1)  to  ^ve  specific  help 
with  personal  and  family  problems,  and  (2)  to  enlist  and  guide 
neicbborhood  volunteeia  to  welcome  the  newcomer  and  to  provide  friendship, 
information,  orientation  to  city  living,  social  ties,  and  a sct^e  of  belon^ng- 
To  implement  the  new  insights  and  new  techniques  of  helping  that  ^me 
out  of  - its  Newcomer  project,  Washington  Travelers  Aid  has  prepaxcid  a 
proposal  and  hopes  to  find  a source  of  Federal  funding  for  a Newcomer 
Center  designed  to  meet  the  more  urgent  and  long-neglected  needs  of  poverty- 
stricken  newcomers  and  to  broaden  the  program  that  proved  so  effective  in 
minuscule.  The  agency  believes  that  such  a center  might  be  adapted  to  other 
communities  where  sizable  numbers  of  newcomers  seek  to  settle  as  well. 

Dr  Stan  for  a Newcomer  Center.  The  proposed  center  should  hf  ^onvenienUy 
located  and  avialable  to  all  newcomers  into  the  city.  It  would  be  manned  by 
both  professional,  social-work  and  nonsocial-work  personnel  as  well  vo.  uti- 
teers.  The  social-work  staff  would  cerry  forward  the  kind  of  counseip-g  pr<^ 
gram  that  was  the  heart  of  the  Nev/cpmer  project.  At  least  one  non^«al-worK 
staff  member  would  be_  assigrned  as  a housing  locator  specialist.  Other 
sociSwork  personnel  would  provide  information  and  direction  servx<^  stouv 
the  community,  about  other  resources  for  health  care,  recreation,  churches, 
stores,  transportation,  etc.  Nonsocial -work  personnel  would,  also  reach  out 
to  the  newcomers  and  accompany  and  introduce  them  to  resources  th®y  might 
iieed^  Volunteers  would  assist  in  these  various  activities  and  could  provide 

a variety  of  other  services.  . . . . , _ _ „ 

The  center  could  also  serve  as  a * social  center  for  newcomer^  a pmee 
where  they  could  gather,  where  they  could  meet  each  , other,  and  ^where  !^^ 
could  bring  their  friends.  Also,  the  staff  of  the- center-^oonld^..or^^i:uzc- group 
sessions  and  activities  to  help  in  the  “socializing  and  urimniziing  of  new- 
' comers,  i.e,,  to  help  them,  become  acclimated  to  city  life,  (Some  group  discus- 
sions  were  undertaken  in  the  Newcomer  project  and  proved  meaningful  to 
participants.)  We  would  seek  to  persuade  USES  to  have  an  employiiient 
counselor  housed  at  the  center.  We  would  also  like  to  see  other  commumty 
services  for  which  nonresidents  are  eligible  have  some  bran^  representati^ 
there-  Specifically' we  would  like  to  see  the  Department  of  Health,  ^nder  the 
new  medical  provisions,  schedule  health  consultation  service,  at  the  cent^, 
particularly  for  the  newcomer  children.  It  might,  even  be  possiWe  later  to 
organize  remedial  reading  classes  or  other  education  or  sk&lls  through  t^ 
center,  since  many  nonresidents  must  now  pay  a fee  for  courses  in  the  D.C. 

public  schools.  ■ ' ~ ' l-~-r  . , , , - J.  M . 

Again,  as  in  prior  experience,  one  element  that  would  be  indispensable  to 
the  success  of  such  a program  would  be  the  availabilitsr  of  reloc^ion  financial 
assistance  funds  to  be  administered  by  the  professional  staff.'  ^^metimes 
f amilies' can  repay  some  of  t.  .e  assistance  g^iven  and  provision  for 
be:  built  into  the  program.  But  from  prior  experience  we  know  that -hrst 
assistance  and  most  assistance  will  have  to  be  ah  outright  grant.,  . , 

We  do  not  believe  that  such  a center  with  its  facilities  and  resources 
would  in  any  way  increase  the  in-migration  into  the  city.  Persons  ■ have, 
are,  and  will  continue  to  come  into  the  IVletropoIttan  area ; at  present,  many 
of  them  get  lost,  some  remain  hidden  until  they  can  achieve  residence  and 
become  eligrible  foi*  public  aid,  some  through,  failure  to  relocate  here,  move 
on  and  thus  take  6n' the' habit  of  unproductive  wandering.  We  believe,  on 
the  contrary,,  that*  such  a center  would  help  to  identify  and  assure  more 
.successful  relocation  adjustment  for  those  who  do  move.  W^e  also  believe 
that  such' a center  would  serve  as  a bridge  to  assimilation  of  the  newcomer 
in  the  community,  rather,  than  a deterrent.  It  would  symbolize  ^hrity  and 
identity  until- the  newcomer  is  ready  to'  reach  out,  bub  as  he  develops 
assurance  and  confidence  in  his  surroundings  he  could  be  given  support-'and 
encouragement  to  do  so.  Finally,  we  are  convinced  ,that  through  invoii^- 
ment  of  persons  from  the  ncighhar hoods  in  the  activities  of  tte  center,  the 
center'- can  contribute  to  acceptance  of  the  newcomer  in  ^ the  commum^. 
Persons  who  are  'found  not  able  to-  make  a successful  readjustment  to  the 
'city  would  be  referred  to  the  normal  Travelers  Aid  program  for  other  plan- 
ning^, and  would  probably  continue  to  be  returned  to  place ^of  residence. 
Through  the  records  of  such  s;ccnter,r  it  would  mlso  be  jmsaible  tri  continue 
adding  to  our  ktiowledge  alkmt"  mobility ' among --  disadvantaged  people  and 
how  best  to  serve  them.  ' 
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2.  Frojiosctl  for  a.  Netpcomer  HoitBe 

As  a part  of  the  Newcomer  Center,  Washington  Travelers  Aid  has  also 
designed  plans  and  hopes  to  find  Federal  f unding  for  a ^'Newcomer  House” 
to  provide  temporary  _ housing  for  a limited  number  of*  single  youth  and 
newcomer  families..  It  is  interesting  that  Mrs.  Brewingrton,  without  consulta- 
tson  with  us,  included  a similar  suggestion  in  her  testimony  before  this 
Coin  mission. 

&nitiaily,  the  agency  proposes  to  locate  and  rent  a boardinghouse  large 
enough  to  accommodate  approximately  lO  single  youths,  some  in  double 
rooms  and.  in  singles,  plus  common  living  area  (i.e.,  dining-living  room) 

^ manager  sympathetic  to  the  goals  of  the  project  and 

willing  to  become  a part  of  it.  <A  Mrs.  Brewingtoi?.  would  be  ideal  for  this 
role!) 

Such  a Newcomer  House  would  become  home  bas^.  >r  a nucleus  of  young 
men  who  need  a wholesome,  normal  social  life  an^  a structured,  effective 
iway  to  learn  normal  urban  standards  while  overcoming  the  loss  of  identity 
and  social  equilibrium  that  invariably  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  attempt  to 
move  away  from  rural.poverty- 

This  natural  grouping  would  have  an  enormous  potential  for  groups 
counseling  and-  similar  activities  geared  to  helping  inexperienced  newcomers 
to  accommodate  themselves  to  the  social  expectation  of  city  living. 

The  casework  staff  for  the  Newcomer  Center  would  be  responsible  for 
identifying  youth  and'  families  to  be  housed  in  the  faci.jity. 

The  director  of  casework  for  the  proposed  Newcomer  Center,  p.'ong  with 
a house  or  program  director,  would  share  responsibility  for  plan»i.~d  group 
activities  in  the  setting. 

Length  of  ^residence  in  the  house  would  be  detennined- on  an  individual 
basis  and  might  range  from  overnight  to  up  to  3 weeks,  or  occasionally 
longer,^ while  more  perinanent  living  quarters  are  being  located.  Return  to 
the  facility  if  ^ other,  housing  breaks  down  would  also  be  possible. 

Persons  ‘^living  in  the  house  would  maintain  their  own  rooms  and  share 

such  as  maintaining  hallways,  cooking,  doing  dishes. 
The  house  director  would  be  responsible  for  helping  them  to  learn  how 
and  to  follow  through  on  their  various  house  responsibilities. 

Residence  in  the_  house  would  be  without  charge  until  the  newcomer  be- 
comes established  in  a job  and  is  able  to  pay.  Then  he  would  be  expected 
to  pay  at  the  probable- rate  of  $12  to  $15  per  week. 

No  difference  would  be  made  in  house  assigrnment  for  those,  who  pay  or 
those  who 'do  not  pay,  at  least  initially,  in-  order  to  avoid  the  stigma  of 
second-class  citizens”  among  those  unable  to  pay.  Later,  if  experience  shows 
th we  can  be  differential  in  house  responsibilities,  this  might^bc  undertaken. 

. Group^  activities  in  the  house  could  include  gn^oup  counseling,  recreation, 
and  possibly  some  community-related  meetings. 

Residents  would  share  with  staff  in  planning  and  leading  various 'kivids 
Srroup  undertakings.  In  addition  ?o  planned  or  formal  group-  effort*?, 
informal . and  spontaneous  activities  ofi  the  part  of  residents  would  be 
expected. 

A careful  record  of  the  experience  in  the  use  of  the  facility,  for  both 
housing  and  “socialization”  would  be  kept  and  evaluab*d. 

While  such  a facility  .would  not  make  a dent  in  the  overwhelming  problem 
of  lack  of  housing,  we  estimate  it  .would  provide  shelter  for  100  to  150 
people  ^in  the  course  of  a year.  At  the  same  time,>’it  would  add  another 
dimension  to  oxsx  contact  with  the  newcomers  and  help  both . them  and  us 
to  extend  our  capabilities  in  the  processes  of  relocation  ; and  settling  in,' 

. Appropriate  reports  on  the  e ■ . ..ice  are  to  be  prepared. 

ProjtoBoXB  for 

The  experience  of  the  Newcomers'  project  reinforced  the  experience  of 
Travel  srs  ■ Aid  in  its  basic  program.  Therefore,  recommendations  beyond 
this .;  lo-ii.sl  counnunity  growing  bxrt  of’  this  experifefice  can  - only  underscore 
anct  ampli-f;/ rec-tmmendations  already  made. 

1-  Roaidtiice  excluding  , newcomers  in  need  : f i*om  necessary  help 

..should-he-ellminafced. 

2.  If  removing  archaic  restrictions  should  burden  some  parts  of  the 

country  with ' a disproportionatti  share  of  the  expense'  of  helping  newcomers 
moving  away /Lfrom  poverty,  new  ways  should  be found  to  correct  thfi 
imbalance'throv.gh  the  use  of  Federal  funds.  - 
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, 3.'  Ours  is  sL  national  economy,  and  Federal  planning  and  intervention  may 
be  the  long-range  answer  to  relieving  or  preventing  the  grave  social  conse- 
quences of  shifts  in  the^economy  .that , create  pockets  of  extreme ;^ppyert^y-;‘ 
4.  Federal  funds  should  be  spent  to  subsidize  temporarily  those  who  are 
dispossessed  by  major  economic  and  social  changes  national  iii_  nature  and 
origin-  The  American  people  have  ac^pt^d~f or"  decades  the  subsidies  paid  to 
the  shipping  industry,  large-scale  farmers,  middle-class  homeowners  and 
others"  whose  economic  well-being  enhances  : our  ^national  well-being.  This 
precedent  should  be  :used  j>n  behalf  ^ of  this  group^whose  lives  have  also 
been  disrupted  by  our  chan^ng  economy.  ’ : ^ v 
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3;  LABOR  RELOCATION  PRO JE 


In  April  1965  when  the  Newcomer,  project '.wab  well  launched  in.  its  single 
"Neighborhood  Center  iii,  ^Washington,  ^ Washington^^  stazted 

..negotiating  : f eixpahsipn  6f . the : ; program,  tbop ef ully  fto  encompass  other 
areas,=  pf  .the  city.f and  ;'tb^  include,  additional^ /n 

which, 'were;.:  bewcbmers’.Thecorherstone.additionwas.to.be- 

.vbcatibn_al„counseling.  and  vocatibnabtraining.  r Also,  in:  the  revised-^proposial 
was  a recommendation - that  the  Department;,  of : Labor,  .through:  the  \U.S.  Em-^ 
plbsnnent  Ser^  . should : .find some  ; way : to  correlate  j ob  applications  ^ 

and  em:pl6yer  request  bh  yA  broa^^  local  community ; also 

that  some  ;meahs  ::  should  bei  found  ;fort  h 

learn : about  and  get bb  - openings  : iii  other  ; communities, , if  they ' could  not 
be  placed:  in  jobs,  apprbprtate:' to.: theirymaximu  in 

the-lpcal cbminunity.  /^Pending,  such : an  Af  rangem^^  .;  pnly  alternative 

heipiihg  newcomers  find  .‘‘any  bid  :job”  dn  the  city-  Wherc*-^  now  are,:  is 
tetum themy  to , the  Vcommunit;^;  $rom  w^hich.  ’ they  have  cbme^  even : though 
may  have  . alrtady.;  been  that - they  wdl,  . probably  ybe:  returning 

go  on  public  assistance— ^not  a job.  T : ‘ : -r  : 

With  : ' nop  pro^ossi  being C'tnad  full  v : proriosal  ; 

->4ocally,^  Natibnal  ; :Trayelers  : Aid;:/sta^ 

ryuth  ; Assistants  SecretaryPpf;:^  liked  the% ideas 

being J;^prtmbted£AAmhd^f employment  ; : the  f : Office  ; pf  Manpower 

: aiidpTrainihgp;an4 . wi^h  ^ 


to 

to 

it 

to 


. At  :^USES  it i was '.disco vert d;;  that  i pfipt  sort  being  proposed 

werePalrtaidy  tinderway  : in  three  0 

pfiices.  . That  ;'is,'  : people  ; rtr  .cbuld  :not  ;be  :;:fbund^:'  i 

coniniunities  were  being;  gpicked  up  and  .seh^  coin- 

munities;  such  :as:;the;.  shipyarts;;  in;  N going' 

begj^ng.pThe  USES  ; paid"  his 

fanfiily,;  and:;  fbr  their ibeibnjadngst rtnd  bach  :w 
adequate  relocation;;  allbwancep  to  belp^'^t^ 
untilpfirtt:  payv  rThe  ^program  - had  ^already-  ;been^^^^^ 

and  was  ; abbut. itovcbmei, up  forPrenowalrbf  bbntract^  There  : was  some  ebn^ 
about; rthe  :futurep:  however, ■■  h'ecause,p; despite  ^ t^  -that  the  / people  .had 

TOonby  And  ' steady - jobs,  after  relocation  ■ a disturbingly  - high  . percentage  were- 
glvihg  up  £uid  going  hcnder-^b  nbthini^^^^  , - ; v ^ 

• :\;Pn  :the;;bartb;'bf :::burifdeyelbping:expbrtence".in  the.  W 

: cbmerPprtgrtna,pwhere. . A helping  newcomers  to 

achieyevsbcial-:;,ahd:  embtibnal  as  iwell';as  p 

. a jbbp'afcbntractlbetwrtn;;;USES  sii^ed  : Jxme:4  2,  >1966,'  for 

i.TrartlersrAidrsocial  iwbfkert  to;  be  adde.drtb"  the  labor  rblocatioh ; teams' 


and 
local 


;np;  ■ jobs  ) : and,  in  .tbe ::  communities 
■ the  ■ Sta'tes  , of 


in 


in  cbmnriunities  .bf  . 
of  "Demand”  ,X jobs 

; ' Thisrprt^am  :inypl:rtri&:TA:  sbciali.wprk^^  prempbility  ; screening 

and  brientatibn'  /bf '’applicatibnc  i and  in  ipbstmobility : adj  been 

in , pperttipn}:dbhg{;enp'ugh?ltblpertnit;i  a;  reasonable eyaluatibn:;  of 
Abss.;yEyeA:soi^iu'fthe^first ;:-2^  mbh'thb : of ; ;bpe^  ihvolyihg  ;;X,730 : interviews* 

; 3.435f  aniilies  ;;bnd;i;individuals;;;^erti'been:f  by /the 

,artas;:T82;w^re;helped.;iri'|tHe;.artas;pf:demandJ'-'''' ' 


■V 


^?]I0n;^tKe;;  basis  ::pf;^C< 

' certain'- 


only  S.7:{mpnths^;,expertencei'bbrtbin,;  significant  ;.t^ 
emerging  :::and0:  cbrtain^^;>  adaptation  being.;rt?^rtd;>  ; It has^^  been 

deartbdi^fprJfe3Munpleiif:that;;iit;;iiusuan;^ 

'puppl3^:arta>::ifdr;^ihitial^dhtei^ew06j^ditW  and 

•.collatertlFcontacts^It  has  also?  been  ilearried-jthbt  fiprtmptness  ih^^ 

the' : offer  Tof;  an  ? in'tertsted:  and  ?helpirig?:hand  fcinf.  the  ; demand  ? art  a. ;'art;:;^ 
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situations 


important.  ;The  simpler  the  family's  baclcgrc’ound  -.ahd  the  more  limited  their 
prior  ; eixperience,  the  quicke.r:  they  become  lonesome,  ^ discouraged,  dissatis- 
lied  with  their.i^new . suinroundings.::::  They  _ return^  home  ; unless  a stable  and 
friendly  tie;.can  be  established  :tb  help  them  feel  welcomeV.-to  pifer'^a ' listening 
ear,  and  to  guide  them  through  the  maze,  of  becoming  settledi  Group  counsel- 
'ing  has  pr6ved,usef  ul  in  a number  of  circumstahces.  ; ^ 

Among  the  problems  .^hich  we  have'  found,  such  'ias  the  shortage  of  housing 
i’  the  demand Hareasi  ■ has^  been  that  try  . as  : we  may  in  the  supply  - area  to 
prepare  ■ the  F workers  and  their  f amilies^f or  the  higher ' cost ; of  living  after 
they  relocate,  many  of  them  do  not  comprehend'  this  until  they  are  -faced. 
with  the  f Till : impact ' of  higher  costs  in  the  new  community.  Our  . agencies  in 
the  demand  ^ areas  are  giving  considerable  attention  and  time  to  this  phase 
. of  ■■COUtiseling%  ;'V  / a/:  . ;,v  ?::  ■ ■■  / 

.-A  few^  examples  of  both  successfu^^  an d^  unsuccessful  -relocatioh 
will  show,  the  program,  in  action : “ . r . . 

■' Si^ceasfi^'-Ri^qcaii/OTt^^  -.V 

■V  Mr s,  ; E astern  Shore  . resident,  is . 36j  i divorced,  and  ; auppoi^ing  'two 

children,  ■ ay  2ryefaf -old  a latiter  "wili  y move^ to  ■help^^^-W 

“ipther , befbre.fjoining;:  the  service.  The  .others  childv;is;-in,iya:  .church  home  and 
there , is  yay  rpbssibility  ; of  This  ^ joining  the  f ami 

■ y'ysih.  inte^wiew  /funds - were ; provided^  by;  the  v V irgihia  Employment  T Com- 

mission bb/she;  could  explore  -job'pbssibilities  in  ^Newport.’News:  Our-TCounselbr 
talked  .w  in  • Supply  and  met  her  in  the  - Demand  T cfRce.  Everyone  took 

a i ^eat  TpersphalT.  interest  vTin^Tassistihg  TMrs.  Hi  TA;  d^ 

; check;  necessitated  y a'  $20  IbanT  f or.T  gas,  ; tire  repair j i.e 

The : cpunselpr  ' alsoy^  w : able’  tb  persuade:  the  apartment ; agent  ' and  the  utility 
cpmpariytby-wait;fbrirent’ahd depbsit.:;-,:,..^  Tj/.T  '-"-.-  ’ 

; Then  T-Mrs;  ;/H:  y-recei'ved^/^  not:  i having  city ’ tags,..  Our 

counselpr  ; explained  the 'sit'uation  .to  the  y P 
the  heanhg  until vMrsij  HyTcbul dr  purchasbTprbper 

tbuched . by  . the  Enaployment  ; Gbmmissibn's  - and  ; Tra’velers^-  Aid's  ; concerh^^^/ 

interest.  yThbugh  * Mrs 

miakcis  ttheTymp've  :T  a v;  sbun  d vbne.;|  Sh 

theVentirb  situatibh-yHerfcheck  cameyabb'utT.a  .weekTlater  ah 
y-  ; Mh^yB^iroyahy  oyerlyTffanxipusi^^T 
problems  V he;  .encountered;  iriT  New/  H 
that  he  had;  td  secure;  aV.wai'yert;  he  hpuldrn^ 

lived  the.;last.;lOTyears;;  he;;- cpuldn't  ; face;  tra'velirig,  back  ahd'i forth  from /New 
Ha-N^n- ih': the, i plan  ■■TT/;.:-TTT:Ty;.v;Ti^  t;.  SyTj-.iv.; 

The  cbunselpr  ’- was  impress^  B's  :desire  ;;tb  establish  y herev.v 

been  extremely;  difficult  for  ; him:  to  leave.Thisrhbme  .and  he  'wanted  very 
to  . have  a ysteady  .- job;  'However,;,  the/ frustrations  intensified  .bis ; feelings  of 
insecurityfand:_he;  was  thinking  he  i.could  not  Tmbke^^^^^^^ 

accompanied  him  to  T North.;; Haven  T where  yhe  found  a robhri-  at ; the  entrance 
to  the  plant; TWhen,.  because  - Of  . his  anxiety,  he'  had  difficulty  recalling  where 
he-  had  lived,  the  counselor  *:  helped  him  .fill  but  the  appropria'te  , blanks  for 
over  .thr<M  hoursj  and'-.seht-^the;  niat«srial  ' to  his  wife,  for  : substaiitiation  and 
to  bur  >•  agency  ifbr:^^  .verification  withr  records;  ;qf  they;  State  TW, elf  are  De^-^ 

; partment.  / All  ;;thrb'ugh  i this  ' diffic'ult.y;  time  : the  T’cb'u^h 
naucbitT  would  ;^meah':;itbt-thisXman:tb.;  establish 
securityTand;:  feeling*  jcomfbrtableybh the;;  job^ 
place  for;  hisjfamily:!  One  ■Saturday  in  the  bPurihgTrrain  Six  ' 

.in >takingyhim>tP/  visit  several?  places": w 

decidihgTpn' onei'  Iny:  thisbituatib  needed  helpT-in; 

When/  his./furni'ture ' bidj^hbtybi^  i:  as  iplahhedi'^hey. 'turned 

helpfihdearnihg;wben''it;w^^  bb;deliyeredy^;- ; 

^%.He;;yy  i^itedryour  :;:bfRceT;:to  y/rcsturh^^a  imi:»^diate  T family 

is  There  ;T  they ’ love TTtKe  iheW'honie  ;! this  ;m 

; by;?the  y arriyalibf  sHis^daughter'sT;  familyTTfor ^ t^  his  son- 

in^a'w'  ma5r  :be  'hircdSby^/bis'^cbmpany^^^^^  only 

Tgrrandehild.'T  Mr.TrBiT/  saysT  thab  hei would  T remained  but  would  ;ba 

retuimed‘;'tbtW?®^^^\3^^^^^ 'had;  ii'Fhdfebebh^for;: Tr 

Mr^<  ag^,;T21^biade a]:fismglej?mahV"^ 


1. 


hours  Twere-  spent 
considered  before 
aching  a"^  decisioTn . 
to;  ' this  , office  : for 


yMOTATyvbricklayer'sT#traihihg*.3^';He?T  dbla^^djKm^:^ 

. ; ( Richmond );3-until;be|Tharriedta';ybuhg;ibddbw>/  ) 'who  had'-a^  2-year-old 

_nhiI^;Hisy;mc6mbbhv  thetjobyWas.  inSiafiiciehtTtb'  care:-forT  th®^ 
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way  they  could,_inanag'e  financially  was  for  - Mrs.  Q.  to  go  tovW'brk.  W 
1 weelc7  the.  Travelers  ^id  counselor  made  a"  total  of  five  -home  visits  and 
several  other-  contacts  to~help  Mrs.  O find . employrnenti  : to  assist  the  - couple 
in  finding  better-  housing,  as  well  as  to  aid  them  . with. their  ; personal  problem^ 
Throughout^  contacts  there  was  evidence . of  acuto^laclc  of  -^self-confidence  A^d 
‘Ichow-hpw*-  which  would  be  difficult  to:K believe  '3 unless  ' one  knew,  of  ^ the 
cultural  ^influences  and  life  experiences  of  the.--AppalacHia.n  people.  There 
have  ■ been  very  'real  breakd-owns- . in ..  communication:  .‘  between : husband  and 
wife.  The  family_;:;:,has,  been  here  3 months  and  ha,  istrpng^  factor  in  their 
remaining  has'  been  the  ihterisive  work  of  the  Travelers  v Aid  counselor. 

. Mr.  ; C- V . came  r to  : Richmond  as  a ’ VBrickiayer'^and’^nrst  .Stayed  • in  a ; small 
community  about  10  miles  outside  the,  city  with  anptner-fanailyr  thje  O.’s  . from 
southwest,  Virginia  who  had  been  relocated  in  May-.- JHe  moved  bis  ;.wdfe  and 
five;  childrehhandiXwitb-:  the  help  of  the  .Travelers -Aid-counselori  the,  family 
'^ttledAin  a'i  h<mse>  a vfew  .miles  butside  thc.':m  about-  the 

Travelers Aid  counselor  in  Supply  and  laughed  .as  they recalled  -*her  long 
walk  to  , visit- them. vlt  was  obvinns.  they  . we^^  rnade  ^this 

--  effort;  .ahdi  theyfwere;-  impresi^d  .that  anyoUe-^^^^^  ; so  much  interest  in 


. 4-"- 


schools. 


them. ; The ; counselor  [helped:  Mrs.  -G;  ,ehrollf  the  'children  ^ 

The - faniiiyf has given  ::eyidehce  of  hhyihg 

to  help'5  the  .OiTaihilyCas. :Mrs.  -:G.H.  looks  after>  M O. 

works,  :and[::Mr^-;  C.  ' has- provided  - MrT  - 

wprk.>:Tn V sp  6f  J; difficulties ; ( limitied  -income  ;diie  • to  i limited  ■ work) ',  tlae  C. 

f amily  ":  seems  ;;  detotobihed  :: to  in  this ; areh; : Mr.  C.  - has ' secured  another 

joh,  [:whstoby  lib-canl  bevassured  (bf^a  fori  his  '^family’s  fneed^s 

ahd  they~s'eem  wellrrelocated.  ; • ■ .-v  , ^ 

, The  ; ybuhg  Xii:  v'toupiGiT  TTews. 

Housing  was  .[.the 'ibiggssst-  problem,  and  the.'  tihje^^ 
seekirig  housihgibeforeitheir  arrival  was  riot ;^prbductive.r^^ A 
bousirig  . fbry  Negroes  ;is  ' at  "^^  u premiuri;^^^ 

them  y looking-v f or’.;  housirig^  all  - after ripon  arid : at^^  ffi  ; Mr.  - T.  [ said  he . felt  the 
couriselor.  was through  for.-' the  day. iBy  ho  mearis;^^^^^  ; ushe  w-as  w 

toemy;uritiryhpusirig-  ,was';  found.-:  She  yrepbrto 

he  becariiieVhelaxed:-  arid  t chatted  ’easily^— — it  aeeriied;-  he'y^n 
of  Tf aithyaridy;  intor'est ybef ore ■ • heyhprild  begirih ; to,[le 

Thr6ugh>f**desperatiori  :;  ratber  ;toari  nspiratibny!'r^i-t^hey  turned 

to  .hv  landlady  $wh6ytonted-hporiis  [only  ■ tO;-  riieri;  .; i 

couple"  to  her,;arid}tbe  Iriridladytarranged:  to  who  had 

a":  veryy  acceptable  hmiali  y apartritierit.''.  The  ■ cpuriselorv  -in ’^  t few  days 

acquaintod  i Mrs;  Li.  with  shopping  arid  with>  t 

help  berheek  workht 'a  later-'date.--:\^i'.^  : -.’-y  • : 

TJrisii^eaafi^J'Re^  ^..-y  .y-:,  ".V;’- ;■ 

- ; Ayisetypf  j f-wiris  anii^  t moved 

together : front  i E astern  Shore . to  N ewpor t News  Shipy ar d . , After  a few— weeks 
one  ioLuit  the  yard  because^  it  was  ‘‘ribisy,  diirty,  and  wpi’k:  was  top  hard,' 
located  a job  . tbrougbi  a private  employment',  agency  .;  but  did  not  like  ..this 
job,v.  either.v-The  : other  - two  soon.  - quit ' the  , yard  . and  , all  : -three  were  ; hunting 
jobs.  The  ;i. Travelers  Aid  counselor  convinced  ■ them  that  the  - Em- 


ploynierit  k Comriiissi.bri'-  -wasn'ty  angry  /and  got 

officer,  ifiriallyy^ocated  - work  -3f or.;,  them4^ak;  task^  m they 

irisisted kpri  being  yhitod/  ari  counselor k:  took  r theih  th®  - 

WaitodyyWhiipV/theyy.w®*^®  kiinteryiewedkyand^^'h  a .[tob^ber^;.;  company; 

coriVihbedJjthemk-nptlithygetyhriy  apartoberit  iiriiri^diatel^^  • 

who;  wbrkedjiri^the:  office  tofJ.theiryrie'w.yjpto.k  lriy  the  “cmiri  :-the'  next 

-weekiiCtoy  their-yrbbriftirighprise):-i;.the  .tripyh  to-  a 

printirig  :bbriapariy—-ythe  landlady : saidytheyy^^^^ 
brief  tiirieil all  Athtoey;;had«gbrihy;backi^h6mey~the  f twins 

Navyiinyptofererice;to 'Army  ydraftkyandytheifcb^ 

top;  ;kHe  y-was  yppsitive^y hey>cbuld;  ;remam;y  wi^^  ^following ;;  is  ;; thp 

:cbbriselpr.*s.:ytobsb'iWattoh^ftotoiky,cbribiderabto-y:^  ■ 

■unriiarriedyretoca-tees:>=5syyi:.%;;yi9':-^y3y/y:y-vk:;k-yy:^yyk,^iy  k;' ; 

. y **Iby  isT  riiy  /f eelirig  .thatoJ;  4syiike;^ 

toe^jobHis  iriptykimpbr-torit;  to^hirifiy  siricc^he/.:is;?to'^i^^  -the 


ServicbvgetokhirihyBecausehf  this;  heiwillknbtsstay;  on;  ainy^  j 
heycbrisideto  desb/ytharik-  id(^l;tTlefeobject3yytbyjkdirt;;hribd  W 
bility  ^yari^dv  j lyhto  as^  a 
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the  Navy  took  him-  These  beys  may 
excellent  workex's  in  the  future,  but 
stances  jand  lack  of  parental pressure 
cessful.  ; relocation.  Sadly,  this  is  ^ the 
young  high . school  graduates,  no  ties. 


grow  Up  in  the  Service  and  become 
the  combination  • of  present  circum- 
tc.v  be  on  their  own  prevents-?  a sue- 
group  which  looks  ; best  on  -paper'— 
and  ready  for  i workr- — -and  is  at  the 


same  time  . the  least  successful  _ pf  the  relocatees  for  the  reasons  above 
outlined.*''-  ■ -'  i--  ? - 

iiiMrs.  S.  went  to  work  bu;  Nov^ember  6 and^-w  housed  in  a hotel  opejrated 
by  the  employer  and  located  adjacent  to  the  plant-  Her -two  daughters,  ages 
14  and  16,  remained  home  attending  highi school  ik  Holden,  Wi  Va. -Mrs-  S- 
ihtehdeditb  return  to  Holdeni  during  the  “'Christmas  holidays  and  bring  her 
youngrerv daughter  back  to  Maryland  with^^b  S.  ;;was  .qPi'^P  ^s^^^cerned 

with  the  higher  cost  of  Uy  upd  with  her  | te 

facility, -hht ; remaihed  hecause  living  conditions  -[were;relatively  bette^ithere 
: than  in  Holdeh^—yeti she  ;was;  fari  from  fsatisfiedi^  She^^^  w 

apartment  • or house-  The  i Travelers  - Aid  i c fUlli-day  in  i He- 

cemhert^vdth.-iher'  seekihg.  'housirigi  in  :?  A is  . within  "c^ 

distance -frpm-.>th^e?plaht-‘;-V'acancies,w  far ! between 

and  vrehtalsl  inflated^  i MrsJ’;-:  SvivWPht  ;|  h to  WWest  V^Virgih^ 

Christmas 'i  and  V Returned  ■ without  her^  daughter.  A.  r few  “days  1 was 

informed  ^hat- her  daughter  ;>was  ill.  She  told;  her  em 

to  see  her^aughtbr  and  requested  { that  her  job  be  held'  open  until  her-  return. 
Her  employer'  was  ' un ablb^? to  comply  Cwdth - th  and  Mrs.  ■ S . ' quit  her 

.Joh:'and:returhed;;home-;-:"-vivi':':-'-(':ii?- 

.The  followirig  'cbsttmentst-frbni  our';  hatipnal  cbbr«iinator  the  project' 

7 "The?  typieali  A^j^alachiah  .yelbcate^^^  7?u sually  do  - not  cringe  at  the  -thought 
of : mbyin  g ^and ; accept ;;  it  'with  less - trauma  v thanv  .would  be  expected . Much  of 
this'  could be'  attributed  : to  bur;  p 

his;;sfamily;;;tt;Of  ;icpurse,i  the?  chances. 7 pf^thbii^  irema^  reloc^ipn  are 

strengthened  ; by^  ', preliminary  - screehihg  by  thp  ; local  State  Employineht  - Office  ; 
by 'pur  vbriehting;;the’?relocatees;  as.  to;:  the7;nbw 

dbubtful;  prlhegbtiye  recommendaH  where;;  factors 

militatehgainst  successful. relpcaHbn.  ':  7“^  ■-  ■' ■ -r'  ; 'v' 

we  7 anticipated/  the  trahsitibrt?^^^  far-  from  ’easy-  7 lii 

the.;  beginning;  ;?the?Cuew;;  arxiyalS:..h  such'  as 

housing,;::  health^/  shortage  of -^uhds;  tran  spbrtatibn , and  schooling.  Coupled 
with,'these  ;ik  their ■fseparatipn  frbm  rfamily  ; and  hbmesick^^  Travelers 

; Aid,'  fortified with . ;case;'material/ from  ;TA 

out  '7tb.v;  them/ giving'^  J/bervices/  and  helping  them  resolve 

their/prbblems  vand  ;;ease  their^physic  ? 

>1  'fThihgS  v which  ;we>  escalators,  elevators, 

supermarkets/^  tall  7;  :bkildings,;  city /noises,  Vpaved^^^^^^^^  trb,ffip, 

crowds of  7 people/  c^phgested^liyihg  cphditibjisi  construction  and  demolishing 
of  builbings-^to.  name;  a f ew-T-frightch  them.  But  with  the  passage  of  time 
and  with  7 cbuhseling  b ; Travelers  -A  id,  most  of  them  gradually  adjust  to 
their  now  environment.*'  ' ■ ’ V ' ' 

RecoTnrnervdati.priB  fpi'  th&  F'up  7.v  ■ 

; : 17?^-Thh  present;  ?7 cbhtract  7 7 ys 
thriewed  ?f oi^'  at^  least  ■>  17  more ; year ; 7 a: 
to^  achieve  ^ smooth  ^bperatiph/  and  to 
: any,  ihnbvatiye:  prbj^am  ‘ such'as  this. 


due  7to  exjjire  in  J une 
single  yejar^  is  tbp;  short 
evaluate  the 


1967? -should  : be 
a timei  to  start, 
effectiveness  of 


2/  In  :/^dditioh7;;tb  / coritihuahee:  7 of  ;7 

‘■“^hia|;jahdS^V^^t;77V‘ir^nia;7;it77'^puld/seem7y;^esirable;^^.^  date 

. this  tp^j  pattern  ;/tj^lbieje;^teh 

expand/the^area^^pf  7;seryice;5pb^^^7pa  7;  in'' 

.bther  Plpcalized  "ahd.“:Lregipnal7cultureb;.-a 
industrial7;,centerk/7  ahd; ' partly  - tb  :;brbadeh.7;the^^^^ 
bilitiesf.tb7.77accbmmbda.te; ■ differing capabilities. ; bi?:  pebple^;^ 


for-: 


777':  S/'As  7 areah-Tof 
that  . adaptations. :'7of  7 ;the 


demand 


cah:-.be.fexp^ 
preshnt.::-:  pattbrhf7cah'' ' 


an 

be' 


so 


why » it-  i®  ifhoped 
th  at  7 peysbh  s 7whb 


? 7 ihitiallyTmb^e  7bh7 tKeir7;b.iwn77ahd^^^^^ 

/ can  fbe:/"cutf  into'*  7t^®-fpr?^l^bm7fand;77hel]pedi7  :,7community : 

hyf7plan/:  •wheh7;emplbymenti7pp 
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' needs  and  potential  skills^  r or  if,  for  some  reason,  they  bave  difficulty  in 
achieving  successful:  social  readjustment  here. 

, 4.  We  see  planned  and  orderly  redeploj^ment  of  manpower- as  a realistic 

-—concomitant  to  shifting  concentrations  of  industry  and  job  availability.  We 
^ further  s®nse  this  tji^e  of . activity  holds  high  promise  for  reducing 

' uhemplo3rment;  and'^  Increasing  ~self -maintenance  among  ; our  ; people ; ; and  for 
contributing  to  our  "growing  economy.  Therefore,  we  believe  that  both 
government  and  industry  should  be  congratulated^  on-  their  readiness  to 
undertake  experiments  of  this  ^pe.  " They  should  also  be  'encouraged  to 
realize  that  taking--into  account  the  social  as  well  as  L the  ' economic  com- 
ponents of  relocation  (-whether  of  plant  or  of  manpo-wer)  ; is  good  business. 

6.^Wehope-that  as -experimentation  in  redeployment^  of  jour  working  force 
goes;  forward,'  increased  pifo-vision  can,  be  mad^for  yocatibhal  .counseling,  and 
vocational : training : atr source  and  at  place f of  felocatioh.  This  )is'”especially 
important : for.  unskilled  and-  low-skiiled  wooers,'  for  on  the;  one  ■ hand  we  are 
a-wafe  of --the"" dearth;  of  high  skills  necessary  ^ the:  increased  complexities 
'bf  our  age-  of  automation  and  on  the  other  we  are  convinced  that  bur  ■ common 
- expectations  .of  "the  potentials  for  training  among  the  -:  impoverished  people 
|\  of;bur  country  greatly  underestimate  the  capacity  of  many. By  not  tapping 
■4  those  potentials  we  are -selling  bui  people  short  and  losing  their  bptinium 
■;  contribution  to  themselves"  ahd..;t6  the  society  of  which  they  are  a parti 

, jV  IV.; 'AGRIOT  ;:V: l:;:;' 

■ The  poorest  of  the.  , rural  poor  are  the'  agricultural  i migrants  and  their  - 
families  who  harvest  America's  crops.  .Their  plight  is.  a senseless  social 

■ paradox.  They  make  ah  enormous,  •‘^absolutely  essential  contribution  to  bur 
cconomy.but  they  ' must  live  mo^  of  their  lives  in ; shacks -and  Tusty.  jalopies, 

~ although  in  ‘ very^:  ,r  ah , pccasibnal  r farmer  has  provided /decent 

V hoh-Bi^S-CfoT  h;  few  weeks., -They  : dress  - - 

schools  rare  ' closed  -to ; their  cl  Udren.  V They  have  ' no  proper  . medical  care. 

.-  They  work;  from  s^^^  wn  and  are  called  lazy.  They  are  , trapped 

- in  / the  'wb'rk/'they^^:^m  ; .fewer  Americana  acknowledge  r thnt;^ 

continue  tt'^sr.  bleak i existence  "tny  r heyer  '"wanted,  becau^sbeeth  nb  - - 

choice. : Their/ are  rnbt  guarhn't&  ;hat  ah  - employer  will  pay  them:‘ sick;  leave  ' T' 

•^rbrfcontHbuUv  to;  a retirement  J.  rEXpibitation  vis  rampant,  fp^  by 

those  ^whb^h‘lb^ye^  risen  from  ^e;  ranks’*;  to  positions  " of  rrespohsibility.  Em-_ 

‘ ployee'.  cbntributibnsi  which;/  ’e  rbeen  withheld  rfrom  their  pay  .for  “Soeial"^' 
Security*^:ha,vb-  been;  kho-wn  , tc  be  ppi^keted  rby  the,;  efewr  leader.  They  ate  not 
eveh/trferred;  to /as.  “people’'  jut  as  '‘heads,’’ r i.e.,  ,. -when  reporting  in  to  a 
farmer, ' rthe  r cr^  leader  .wit  announce  that;  he  is  :brihging  ■ in  . .“50  head.” 

_ They  never  /recei-ve^  uhemplpjmi^  cbmpehsatlon,  r a;^  other  wo  rker s— — ' 

“ no  mpref  important  r to  bur  economy  than  ' these  migrahts^have  taken  for 

■ granted  for  ; many. : years.  ;Prosp  that  could ; not  survive 

-without  thern  ;;  scorh  them  as  people  arid/  deny  them,  .basic  ■■p'^^blic  services 

- uriquestionirigly  available  to  the  local  residents  whose  affluerice  they/ help  to 

make  possible.  Atteiripts , to  protect  them  or. 'to  lighten  their  burdens'through 
legalizatibn  'are  r'thwafibd  ; by  i pp'wefful  political  pressures  'brought  to  bear 
by  of  ganizatioris  of  their  employers.  /— 

Their  poyerty  is  inherited  as  blavery  was  100  years  a^i  perpetuating  a 
way  :;of  - Hfe.  whichi  cari  fchariged : eitbef , by  autoriiation  or  an  aroused  - public 

conscieri^.  vWheri";!autpriiatibri---^ver;,  a period^pf : y.ears~  the  urgent 

. need;,  for/tHeirivlabofs/that/exists/bodayi/th)^/^  not  survive /the  change 
__  unless  ■help~tbdBy-— -frees  therix  fromttheir'ecoribniic  bondage.-.  ; 

- - At /the:;preserit  : tirne/tb ere,  af^  major,  mig  ' in  the  United 

States/:each ; vidth/;  its:  ma^  ccast*  midconti- 

nerit',S  arid;;]Prieifie; ebabt,; v^e bhall/^  ;discussibri ; to'^the / Atlaritic  coast 

V riiigrarit/stf  earn// with /'special /eriiphasis  Ne-w/:  Jersey,  the;  m northerri 

termiriali  bf  the;  aririuaif  circuit Iwhich/has  LFIbfidri^;^ 

. :'arid  Puet^;^:I^^'a83aribthef  btaiftirig ;p6int/'/ 

■ . j Each  / year iri;/eaf  ly/^  beings  .borne; : to  . New 

Jef sey/to  3 urideftake  ; the /task /of /ba^esting  ; buf  :bf bps-^ 

; the./State*s:bcoribrijy;;;is;i  eriipha3ized;;by  the;  fact/tbat  . its  agriculture  is  albnost 
A'''millibn^bllaf^^ay;;'^rid^stry.*/////v;;:;://'g^ 

: 3Thei^tr^dmin/bf  /;]Emv^  ; ^ 

.orily/the/b^pef  rire/f airiiUaf;;;.^/ tKemy/It;/,is/a^ 
play  / 3;  wheib " /f jiwst^tibri/;  bpe^ 

; ; It"  - is  v"  ari  v:bxisteribe'/cbriduci-ve'  /,tb;'deeaying.  " 


marriages  between  iinmature  people,  alcoholism;  and  mental  illness. 

„One  of  the  ^eatest  gaps  in  programs  for  seasonal  a^icultural;' workers 
^appears  in'  social  and  welfare  services.  This  is  true  in  New  Jersey -where 
some,  of  the  most  important  rural  counties  have  no  private  or  voluntary 
social : servicjB,  agencies  at  all,  and  the  local  public  welfare  offices  cannot  or 
will  not  help  the  seasonal  or  migrant  workers. ' Most  voluntary  social  agencies 
are  in  urban  areas  of  the  . State.  Even.  where  ,-  they  extend  their  services,  to 
.less-populated  zones,  their  functibna^are^  usually  limited  to  counseling— to 
helping;  their  clients  cope 'with,:  \;heif..  emotional  problems.  By  and  large>  their 
clients  come  from  the  middle  and  lower  middle  socio-economic  levels.  : 
,;_The  municipal  welfare  agencies,/ faced  with  the  realities  of  budget  defi- 
ciencies, for  the  most  part,  use  lack  of  residence  as  a wall  between  them  and 
the  seasonal  wP^hers.  /W’here  help/iis  ^ven,  it  is  usually  money  for.:-transpor- 
tatiori---away 'f tomrthe  comihuhify-ii-not  on  the  basis;  of  what  is  best  for  the 
applicant;  not  on  the  basis  of  ;wh’at-  he  wants  or  ueeds,<*^but.  oh  the  basis  of 
. what  js  cheapbr  for  the  town.  Too  often  it  is  deemed  safer  to  get  the  applicant 
out  of  tb>^  ' than  /riskr/ upsetting  the;  pre^^  of  : local  6ptioh’‘  m 

residence  through  possible  legal  action  and  court  tests.  ■ - / : ; v , ' 

Almost  all ; of  the  - 36430^^  are'  'hiobile-^movihg  State  to 

State,  from  crop  to  ,'crop/ even  ffrom.  farm  to  farm;  They ; travel  from  South 
to  North,  from  Eust  to  Wert,  from  Puerto  Rico  to  the  mainland,  and  from 
one  culture  to ' anothert  * ’Wherever  i, they  go,  they  ' are  met  with  hostility,  aus- 
- picion,'  and  bias.  Their  \:bming  is  accepted  vby  many  with  'reluctance,  and 
their  value  to  the/area  is  admitted -begrudgingly.  Their  departure  at  seascn*s 
end  is  of  ten  'not  only  - welcomed-— -but  at-  times  hastened  by  those  whb  have 
. . ■ 'benefited;m9st'frbni;thuiu:iabbrs;.'  ':y-.  ■■  ^ ■ '■  ' 

/ On - May  joined  the  New^  Jersey  State  Health  Department 

in  a /demonstration . pi-o  ject  ■ desi&*'ed : to  show  .the ' effectiveness  of  a reaching- 
out  '•approach'  to/ social  service  f or  . migrating  farm  workers.  A mobile  unit 
donated  /by;i  APLi-CIO  /Community  ..Services  is,  .used  for  this  /purpose. 

This  proj  ect, now  / in ' ; its  / third  / year; ;/ , is  / limited  / to : Salem, ' Gloucester,  - and 
Cumbertand  Counties,  based  in  the  Health  Department  field  /bffice/ih  ,Woods- 
tovm.  Tn  X966  - alone;  260 ; migrants' were  ;^yen  intensive  . help  by  the/  program's 
; only  arid  fully-trained  caseworker.  ^ ' ' ’■ ' 

A^coroliaryrgoal  is  the  educrtibri  arid  invoivemerit  of  th^ 
with : the  problems  of - the  /iriigrarit /workers  who  . contribute  . so  much  to  the 
:economy,/of;  ,the;;  arta./y-Through;..the:  use:  of . intensive  social/'casework,  ':com- 
munity/organization,/arid  -public  irelations,'TAAA  is  becoming  known  as  the 
social  - service  for  /’seasbn.alj.;  workers;  /and  /has  gained j,  the  confidence  , and 
cooperrtiori;  of  ./riiany./faririers;  crtw,/leaders,-  pblice,  community  officials^'  and 
laymen';  • Through /the  /use  of /its  ; Chain-pfrService,  New  Jersey's  services  ^o 
migrant  workers  have  been  brought  tb  ;the  attention  of  officials  in  other  States 
where  agnficultural  . w;brkers:  made;;  an  important,  contribution  tb^the  economy. 

i ; A'  Travelers  Aid /advisory  comriiittee  of  citizens:  to  furnish  ongoing  com- 
munity support  arid/  understanding  is  being  developed.  Working  relation- 
ships with /other  organizations  .are . being  .structured.  An  experimental  adult 
foster,  .home,  has  been /fourid;;  supervised,  and  :^Tised,  Free  legal  services  for 
migrants  /have;  been  /obtained  j needed.  The/uucleus  for  a group  of  volun- 
teers is  functionirig"  arid  will/be/ enlarg^^  grows.  InterestMn  the 

projertr  and/in/the  prtbleriis  . of  seasonal;  faimworkera  has  . been  stimulated 
throughout ;:  tbe  /tri/couritry  /area  , and  has  /spilled/^bver  into  adjoining  areas. 

' Ca^e'^DiacuaBi^  . , ..  / : ’ / ' ■ , 

JBy  ,/and/lar^,  ;the//mi|^arits 

. public/  assistancei//^mer^  however,  riftenVereate 

needa/which/tHe^/b^  i^ortibiy  /mert; without  b help<-'*Since  iriost  local 

/ literally  1 *‘beg;/b6rruw»  <>r  to 

///i  naeet'their  ,/emerg^^  needs/;///;/// ^ / ■;///;/;/■  ;///.'.b;/ - ^ ' 

; '/ll^s;/A./;griye/bix^:ii:cb  , 6 ^days.’ ; Mr. 

•'  A/;i/.\^o/had/beeri/sup^otting  and;  send- 

/ /ing/ ewi  dollar s/^ch/mbrith/^/his/ale^d/f a.ther/iri^ 

/;//,// the/ hb^ital'bill;/nor/cbrild/he;;;pa3bi^ 

: , ;\lpcal;i»ublic;/welfarevdirectrir/r^^^ 

- was/{\ypi^n^i;^d/,shpvdd/lw 
/ . : perTSU^ed/him  |that  / by  / 

. . / f/; lridi^rit//whp/died/in/his/communi^ 


cfeild.  Iife  did  not  notify  tHe  paxonts  who  did  not  leam' of  the  hurial^for  3 days 
after  it  had  taken  pla<je.  ^ . 

- Although  most  local  welfare  directors  do  not  stoop  to  such  extremes,  very 
few  show  any  sympathy  toward  the  jnigraht.  In  New  Jersey,  communities 
may  participate  with  the  State  whereby  they^  would  receive  an  80  percent 
refund  from  the  State  for  money  expended  for  needy  nonresidents. -Most  small 
communities  refuse  to  participiate  even  to  the  Ultimate  extent  of  20  cents 
"per  dollar. ■ ■ ' - ' \ ‘ ~ 

Mr.  B.  w-as  to  tJe  discharged,  from  the.  hospital  after  majot^js^gery.  He 
wanted  to  go  back  to  the  warmth  of"  Georgia  to  recuperate. -The  ideal  welfare 
director  refused  the  cost  of  bus  fare  and  food  in  the  total  amount  of  $26.  Had 
he  given  ' it,  the  ultimate  cost  to  the  "community  would  have  been  $5,  since  $20 
would  have  been  refunded  by  the  State  of  New  Jersey.  ^ ^ _ 

Often  the  desire  to.  leave  the  migrant  stream  is  so  great 'that  a family  will 
undergo  any  sacrifice /td  renriain  in  a;  community.  Usually  the  prime  motivation 
-is  tO' educate  thedhildremvv^v-^'-/!"-  3;'-':;-vn..;i:  \ J;' 

r - Mr.  C.j'  his -wifei'  and  .four,  children  were  j given  the  free  use  of.  a bam  in 
which  to  Ifye  in  the  off  season.  He  partitioned  off  a room  in  which  all  were 
to  live,  got  a kitehen  stove  which,  burned  artificial  . gas,  and  put  the  water 
pUmp  in  working  cdnditidh.'  He'  covered  the  floor  with  flattened  cardboard'  car.-. . 
tons  ahd  insulated  the  walls  of  the ‘*'rdom^?  >yith  newspaper.  ' i ; - . , - - 

He  got  .a  job ' in  a nearby-  plant  which  .processed  frozen  egg-products.  When 
Travelefs  Aid  .was  called  into  .the  situation,  it.  found-' Mrs.  C.  in  the  hospffal 
with  pneumonia,  the  children's  clothes  were  inadequate  for  the  winter  weather  ; 
the  propane  gas  tanks  were  amp ty,  ' and  Mr.  U.  was  trying  to  cut-  uP  logsr  for 
a wood-burning  stove  with  a machete. ; His  hands  - were  frostbitten-— the  com- 
pany which  had  employed  hitn  had  not  given  him  gloves  when  he  ^worked  in 
the  freezer'"rooms.''rWhen "asked  if  be^  wanted'  to ' retUrp  to!  bis  native  Puerto 
Ricd,  he  said:  “My  babies  get  education  here  if  I.  havej  to  die-’'  T A arranged  ■ 
for  -him  to  be,  hosp-italized  ' for  - treatment  of ; his-^haridsr^  Betweeih.  AFE^..  and 
the  State"  Bureau  of  Children’s  Services,’:  clothing  was^  gotten  'for  the  children, 
medical-  care  was;  a 24-hdur /homemaker  seiyiqe  was  also  obtained 

until  the.  mother  re  turned;  from  the  Ihdspitel-.Gompe  negligent’ 

' empldy er  ;;and ! a better.-  j ob ' with  him ' awaited  Mr.  G."  - when  he'  left  the  hospital- 
“He  was  helped  to.  find;  adequate:  bousing  and  it : appears  that  Kis  'cbffdren  will 
^^get  education  here.’’ ■ 


Each  -year  shacks  bumV  resulting  in^/fatalities.  Of  ceni  the  migrants’  survivors 
are  entitledrto'degal  redress,  bUt  the  survivors  are  either  far  away  or  even  'if 
dri  the;  scene;  they  don’t  khpw'their  rights,^  and  in  /most  cases  no  one  tells^^^  t^ 

The  same  is  /true ’in  the  cdses  of  f Urni ; accidents  and  ' auto  'accidents.  . 

Mr.  - H-  was /seriously:  injured  w’hen  hit' by  an  automobile  along 

a higH'way.  ;He;:kn.ew  the ' driver  and  while];^e  ,was^  still  in  the  b^ 

ance  adjuster  tried  tb;  get  him  te  sign'  jpapers,%'which  he  refused  to  do.  Travelers  - 
Aid  -had  the  bounty  bar  association  a j>i)bint  aii  attorney  to  represent  him;  with- 
' out  charge^  since'  it  was  felt  that  the  negligence  was  so  clear-cut  and  his  in- 
juries SO.  great  that  hs  could  , have  igotten V $60,000.  'W’hen'  he  /was  ; well  enough, 

- he  li^ft  th^  . hospital  for  New  York  where  he  hired  two  lawyers,  who  could  not" 
'.pfUctlceon'/H  He  would  hot  cooperate  with;  his  bar-appointed  at- 

torney because  / “why  should  anyone  do  any  thing  for  ■ me  for  nothing  ? ” As  a 
result,  so  rhuch  time  went  by-^that  he  lost  his /case ; by  def  ault: 

' This'attitude  qf:su3picibn  and  hpstihty  teward  anyone  trying  to  help  them 
is  ■most'comihbn'’ainbng  'the  migrants/'  They,  are  so  - isolated : by -and  from^tne 

community  that'^they-find  it/hard  to  believe/that  anyone  would  want  to  help 

them,  and  even  harder  ^tb  trust  and  accept  the  helping/hand.  : - ' ' 

! f b'dhd  more : cases\bf  i mehtalibrea^ 
ditibhs"’uhder  which}  they  : w 

' for.  thbse:tb":Whbm:  migrahey  is! an tembtibhar,butlet-!br  es^  : . . } ' ;2' / 

V M “cphipdhy ^ ^*huse^;te  paid  $40;;  a nricm'th.^  The 

■ hbUse;;!  mbre;  than 50  /years bid;-  : had  !"nb^^;  p 

" pipb'iri'^it./Urigihallyv  it'hhd  li'vdhfe/quarters  }(2%}robms)^^^ 

: a ; ibftf or  "attic/;bhlthe/i^cbh^;  ;directl5^  under water; 
privy"-were|abqutt200;<yards.!aw;ay^ 

• nibntb;':hbwe'ver;' had  ;hof  living  }qUartete}b'h':thefi 
lions}  weterdbi^::;The/;maih/;lteu^ 

; /^wullc  /thrdugKV ; so  it:  wasn’t /hbeessa}^ 

the first  .flbbr  .wa^^^  ; ri^rigeiratbr } a'  .small ! cbn'ta^  : of  lard 
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"iTi  it.  Mr-  E.  had  i^-;.rtitioned;the-loft  into  living:  quarters;.  One -insulated  room 
had  two  Jarge  double  beds  adjoining;  each  other  in  which  he,  his  wife,  and 
five  children  slept.  .There  was  a large  oil-burning  apace  heater  which  overheated 
the  room  and  created  a fire  hazard  because  of  its  closeness  to  the  wall.  The 
cooking  was  done, in  the  other  half  of  the  loft— —unheatGd,  uninsulated,  and 
dirty,  on  a two-burner  hot  plate.  ~ _ 

- ^ One  day  while  the_  older  children  were  in  school  and. he  was- caring  for  the’ 
sick  baby  in  his  wife's  absence,  Mr.  E.  tried  to  hang  himself.  When  his  wife 
r^urned  and  cut' him  -down;  he  was  hardly  alive  and  was  unconscious  for '3 
days  in  a"  nearby  “hospital,  from  which_  he  was  discharged,  incidentally,  with- 
out having;  been  seen  by  a psychiatrist;  Tn  'his  pockets  were  a number  of 
illegal,  thr^tening  letters  from  a finance  company. 

' After  this  all  happened,  the  children  were  placed  in  temporary  foster  homes 
pending  the  finding  of  new  living  quarters.  A farmer,  who  knew  - Mr.  E.  as 
an  excellent and . hard  worker,  /loaned  him  the  money-  to  pay  - his ’ bills  and 
promised  him|  year-round  work  on  his  farm.  Legal  action  ^ was^brought  against 
the  finance  company  for  the  threatening  letters.  It  .appeared  to  have  two  dif r- 
ferent  types  ;bf  notices---fcgular  ones  for.  its  f egular  clients,  :and  threatening 
ones  for  migrants.  Prom  the  depths  of' despondency  and  depression;  Mr.  E..-was 
given  a glitnmer:  of  “hope.  The-  psychiatric  help  or  even  examination  which  he 
needed  virasnot;  however,  available  to  him.  - - 

A long-range,  ongoing  program  of^social  services  for  seasonal  and  migra- 
tory agricultural  workers  could  Tor m a foundation  for  a solution,  utilizing 
T AAA's  Chain-of-Seryice  and  ito  specialized  skills.  This  program  is\  mobile,' 
reaching-out,'  and  flexible,  rooted  in  professionally  accepted:  principles  of 
social  casework  and ; community  organizations.  It  is  a ■vital  companion  to  the 
. in-town^  newcomer  programs,  su^  as  the  D.C.-  project  already/  described.  Di- 
rected toward  the  same  goals,  it  is  adapted  in  format  to  its  more  fluid  setting. 

= Eniergehcies  have  been  avoided  by  - laking  steps  in  the  right  direction  early 
enough,  and  many  more  should  be  avoided  in  the  future.'  The  migrant  workers 
who  know  a.nd  under s'tand  New  Jersey's  motor  vehicle,  laws  are  not  arrested 
fot-driving  withput  operators'  licenseslThey  do  not  jeopardize  their  season's 
eainings  by  carrying  them  iii  their  pockets  if  they  are  taught \ to  understand 
theTuse  of  banks.::’;:Tu\>- / / /:r 

^ Long  - waithig^^^^  for , AFDC  are  shortened'  considerably  .when  the  fam- 

ilies are  reminded  to’  bring  chAdren's-birth  certificates  vath  'theih.  Registration 
of  childreh;  in  schools  . can  also  ; .h®  facilitated. -Educfiting  migrants  to  the  use 
of ; area  fecreatioiial  facilities  may.  reduce  ■ the  incidence  of  “weekend  alcohol- 
ism,'' In  the  pr^edomiriiahtly  -patriarchal  -Puerto  Rican  families^  ; concurrent 
cqimselihg  at  home  whii’e'tne  fathers  are.  working  in  New  Jersey  may  reduce 
the  incidence  ; of  jti'venne..  delinquency  and /family  breakdown;;  : \ 

i._JChese!f.urietiohs;,areVpracticai;exatmples  'of  the  -implementation  of  the  pur- 
poses of  the  program;  The^  preventive,  educational,  and  remedial.  They 
assure  the  agrricultural  migrants  • and  seasonal  workers  the  opportunities  to 
imi>rove  Their  lots ;in  life,  whether  they  remain  in  - the  .migrant  stream  or 
. decid^T-"to.leawe  ^ . / ' . . ■ 

Por  those  who  yy^ish  to  leaye  ; the  mign^aht  stream,  but  lack  the  “know-how" 
to  effect  this  moye,  and  are  without:  the  employment  skill’s'  'to^^maintain  them- 
s'elyea : in  a - community  of  their . choice,  TA  A A acts'  as  the ; liai^son  ^^with  and 
referral  i agency  to  faciliti^^^^  to  provide  necessary retrain ih^^”T AAA's 

seryices  in  theserinstahees  are  ■available  to  the  migrant  Vetrainee  until  he  is 
settled  in/his^ new;: community^:  A his  new  field  of  employment,  -since  such 

changes;;  involye' .y  many-  per.sorial,  family,  and:;-:  social  ■ problems  other  • than 


In ; addition ;:tb  a fixed  office  ;in  each'  county;  an  office  on  wheels  is  utilized. 
XAAA^  ha’sffouhdl  this:\:tA.‘ibe  Ax'treihely  y.yaluable  fh'  /carry 
directlyito%he|:labpn?camps^IJM  bf^^  'unit  whelps:  inxplement  flexible 

hours  H of  AerviceS  since  ;camps,;  can  Ae^ri  : during ' lunch  hours  ' and  evening 

hours  iyriibh;the>vA>ricers^hayeffiAAi  time^  ’It ;:hririgs  servi^ 

who?haybtA*o  Af  ' a fixed 

’ office;^  It  as;  also :‘a^:mbying;‘visible/L'and:dynamic^Aemirider  to;  those  almost  for-- 
gotten'f  peopled  that'  sbmeohA  is/  inters  in  Them  and  willinig  to  come  ;tb  them._ 


•y.Mi 


• Ihte  ifeasewbrk  i ? service, , : including counseling  and  environmental 

c Help J-:  isltheTrimai^;  tool  { used : in  Aelping-people ; ; Although  most  of  this  service 
:yisi;  giyensat5TimeS(S.of  "crirical  i:;emergency;i:the  ddng-xanger,goal;as  ; to^  >P 
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crises  from  hap]peningr>  and  to  help  the  workers  make  practical  plans  for  their 
futures  in  the  ligrht  of  the  realities' and  actual  possibilities.  Material^  help  is 
given  to  those  who  need  it,  since, -obviously,  people  must  meet  their  b^ic 
material  needs  before  they  can  cope  with^ ttieir  other  problems.  Counseling 
is-given  on  both  an  individual'and  group  basis. 

Direct  Services  include  cotmseling  in: 


1. 

2. 

3. 


4. 


fu 

6. 


8. 


9. 


Lieaming  how  to  use  community  resources. 

Financial  problems  and  budgeting. 

Family  problem^  including  the  separated  family,  the  one-parent  family, 
and  the  multiparent  or  extended  family.  " 

Problems  with,  children,  including  the  predelinquents  and  delinquents',  the 
culturally^  unassimilated,  and  the 'physically  and  emotionally  deprived 
and'neglectedv:i:-'-v7;':r;  ---^  : V;  ■ 

Social  and  cultural  adjustments, 

Family  life  education  (group  ji^essions):. 
a.  Improvements  in  family,  living.  - 

Fmbtional  need  of  children.  " 

Family- discipKnes.  r - " 

Marriage;.!  •,  . 

The  aging  person  in  the  family.  - 

■Getting. along  with  others.-^  ■ 

The  problems^ of  mental  illness  and  the  readjustment  of  the  former 
mental  patient  in  the  home. 

The  use  of  banks.  ■ , 

Rights  and  responsibilities. 

Resettlement  problems  : . ^ 

a.SEducation.^-i7r.-;V*.'-i^r;' 

lRetraining.v-^:;,7--:  \ | . : 

Adjustment  to  a stable,  stationary  way  of  life.  \ 

Adjustment  tb.  a new  community.  . ^ — 

Learning  how  to  use  community,  resources.  1 - 

Pre- and  post-hospital  planning:  : . 

a. i^Genefal;h6spital.i:-; -7, ^ r ■ . 

b. - Mental  hospital. 

Informatioh-hnddirectiori:  .; 

For  those  ooming  to  New  Jersey.  ^ 


b 

c. 

d. 

f. 

sr. 


h. 


b. 

c. 

d. 

; e. 


TO. 
11. 
12: 
131 
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b;  . For  those  leaving  New  Jersey. 
Alcoholism.' 

Geriatrics.  7 

Unwed  mothers. 


Homemaking  services  (wherq.not  available). 

Psychiatric  consultation.  ' 

L i-. Staff. ■' 

2. - Agricultural  migrants  and.  seasonal  workers. 
Referral  to  and  cooperation 'with  existing  organizations. 
1.  Physical  and  mental  health. 

Public  welfare  services.  ' ^ 

Nursing  services. ' 

Legal  services.  7 . 

Retraining  pro^ahi.^^’^^^^^  - 

; Rehabilitation  facilities.  . 

l Educatibhal  facilities.x 
Public  child  care  facilities.  ' ■ 


2. 

3i; 

4. 

6. 

6. 

7. 

8. 


D.;  .Community  ^ 

.s  Speakers  are  furnished  7upon  request  to , civic  ^oups,  professional  and  serv- 
ice ■ organizations.^  The;  services ! of  > TAAA  Public  Relations  Department  are 
-avallab|e7.to7the7pfogtami  7 7;:-;-;..^,,' 

7 • Meetings^are;  held  with  .'growers!  and  other  interested  people  on  both  group 
and7iridiyidual7  levels. >TAAA,. in  c.ooperatiort7with.7pth'er  interested  organiza- 
tionsi  ;7wbf ^ ■■  lessening  '-  tensions  7 .between , seasonal  workers* , farmers, 

and  c tb'wnspebple . - T A A A7i  works  actiyelyj,bn-r  Ibcal*  7 regional,  7 and  1'  national  7:  levels 
toward  legislation  aimed  at  j improving  " the  lot  of  the  migrant,^an^  seasonal 
■ faimworker.4;.S-:7-A;,:;-r;S-^  ;-.7 .;7' -77-  .77 

<5?TAAA  7 is77developihg7  a - plan  to  t assists  all  tmigprants  7-whb  wisli  to  ’leave  the 
^^*stream,^^4tbf accomp^^  goal.4  Planning  t f or  ■ this : facet  of  7the  program 

'must  be  initiated  early 'in  the  season;  Many  workers  do  riot,  realize  That  leav- 
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ingr  the  migrant  stream  is  even  a Possibility  for  them.  All  workers  must  be 
made  aware  that  this  can  be  <lone.  . ^ 

Those'who  plan  to  remain  at  the  end  of  the  season  must  be  taught  to  budget 
their  earnings  so  they  might  have  some  funds  to  start  them  off  in  their  new 
surroundings.  Housing  must  be  found  for  them.  Orientation  to  year-round 
living,  should  be  in^itiated  as  early_as  possible.  'With  the  cooperation  of  Vthe 
staff  _ofr-the  local  tri-county  community  action”  program,  retrairiing  and  educa- 
tion* i^^'arrahged.  Should  the  worker^wish  to  leave  the  stream  upon  return  to 
point  bf^  origin,  this  can  be  accomplished 'through  the  use.  of  TAAA's  Chain- 
of-Servicer-  ‘ ^ 

RemediBs  **.'  L ’ . . ■ ■ 


' i.  Governmental  agencies  oh  all  levels Imust  join  hand  with  voluntary  social 

agencies  and  civic  organizations  to  tell  the  public  of  the  plight  of  the  har- 
vesters of  its  crops  and  through'  j'oint  effort  effect  necessary  changes. '' 

2.  'There  must  be  a concerted  effort  to  erase  local  residence  requirements, 

or  to  amend  the  la ws^to  include  nee^dy,  nonresidents.  v "Z  4 

3.  The  migrants  "must  be  apprised— of—their  rights  - and-  responsibilities  as 

citizens.':-'!^''^- : ' ■ V-' ■ 

4. '  Bamc"  adult  education^  with  maintenance*  allowan  is  the  springboard 
from  Which” other  steps  forward  can  be  taken. 

5. ^  Training  ^through  the  .-Department  of  Labor,  Manpower  Development  and 

Training  program,  .and  'on-the-job  training  can  then  -be  offered  to  those  who 
qualify  and  want, to  Ichve  the -migraut  stream.  ; ; - 

6.  ^Planned  resettlement  to  comniiihities  where  the  skills  are  needed  can 
then  be.undertaken  for;  those  who  have  acquired  new  skills;  B.asic  adult  educa- 
tion and  job  training  alone  are  hot  eobugh;  there  must  be  followthrough.  Ways 
must  be ;found*fbr;har,d-won,  newly  learned  skills  to  be  used,  for  without  prac-, 
tme  training  will  be  ’lbstr  ahd  skills  Will  di^pp^ear'.*''^ 

■ 7.  The'  entire'  process"  should  be  interwoven  with  a strong  strand  of  personal 
and  family ^counsbling  . relative , to  ^the  entire  hew.- W’ay  of  life  in  orde|r  to  make 
the  transition  - from- a^  nomadicr  existence,  to  . one  of  security,  and  rootedness 
more  honif or  table.'  For  them,  hhlikb.  the' farm ' family  moving  to  the'  city, . it  is 
hot  a matter  of  help  in  changing  ahd^  reestablishing  roots/  but  rather  of  learn- 

ingfb'put  dohhi'rbotsiih.thehrst-place.;,  ; /v  j-  y 

/8,  .For  those -,w  'to  .remain,  close  ; to  the  soil,  uniform  standards  of 

decent  housing, 'sahitatibh^  health,/ and  recreation  must  be  set  by  law,'. 

9.  These  migrahts/must  bd‘;giyeh  the  same  benefits  as  those  workers  -who 

work  ih 'factories  pr  other  fiolds  of  andeavor.  / - ^ V.  - . ,C.-'  '44-  - 4 '' 

10.  / Off-season  employment  should  be  provided  in  order  to  permit  them  to 

remain  dn  fhe  area  of their  choi^  harvesting  the  crops  during  the  season, 
working  ' at'  Other  : jobs  lufteh  , the  .'season,  w move  to  the  other 

end  of  the.tread  .to  hatyestd:hei3^rops.V^  ■ ~ " ’ 

STATEMl^Ti  SUBMITTED  B MD. 

'While  this ' Statement  is  based  upon  *my  ; experience  0.0  executive  secretary  of 
the-  National  Council  .on  Airricultur^^  Life  and  Labor  (NC ALL)  it  is  not  a 
statemehtrof ' the  'council.  Hecause^^;b^  its  nature,  thetcouncil  has  never  issued 
statembn'ts  of  position;  .besides,  it  np  longer  exists.'  In  -part,  it  represents  the 
thinking',  of;  sbirie/ members  of  the  aboard  of  directors  of  the  NC  ALL  Research 
Fund,  1 a separate /'organization  which  does  continue  to  exist  and,  to  which  .1 
shall;referdater.:-^:5Vs;v^i-..;/^^^^^^  r'- 

- ./  Oac^  ' others  writer  “culture  of  poverty,*'  A many-facoted 

way  of  life/of  ’many  ; but  by  Ao  mbahs  all  poor  people.  Robert  Theobald ' and 
others  define  pbver'ty  as  simply;:  the  absence  of  money-  If  the  grand  strategists 
of  /War  on  Poverty/  resgulii^;  and;  armch^^ 

their  ; pneiny^  i then/;/ a^  has  /pointed  - out/ : the  - political  process  which 

V cqntihue’8;'tne'|War^  could  .Abt.be/aJs;chaotic’as'dth'as;been;  ‘■'.r: 

,v  //;West  Virgfhia^last  mbnf^  .fsleased'a-  rep^^^ 

a comejiack,- .with ; : coal ; productibh / almost ; at  peak  level, uhemplbymeht  down 
to  V wells  belowi  twice  thejnhtiohal/raW  stabilized-^but ; af ter  /a 

population.drop  of  Aome/200;ppp./Thb- story  ; d^ 

; typical  * of population  / mbyenients  - vfib 

;sentei/riot/4P',p00;/t0;.  60,p00lfanbilies/ each/- with  :>oh  a:  far  higher 

'huniberAtof tAihplbyablb  / /-i^btnen/  fmany^^^  them '/  single;*  I,  for  one, 

; , disseh't  f rbm  ;thc'!^ew  thati  this ' is' a/yi.ctbry’ ; iii  :tKe'r.wai‘/."?' , ^ '■  T 

.?/H/It^isfnw  impressipu/r^ 

.a/ scientifically!  deflnable/!cultur A?  of/ Poy^ 


much  of  ^the  behavior  that  makes  'up  that  culture  pattern  by  the 

positive  lack  of  money,  shortage  of  cash  'within 

: the  ^cixlture.  .of  ^ .nonpoverty  is  .‘characterized  by  ~ a.-  variety  of  very 
.pf  aemonsrtatiiig^^^  o^ 

tn^e  are  ^related  . not  to  the  size  ? of  bile's^  ihcoxne  or  how  it  is  spent  but  ratb®^ 

■ to-how;it  is;pbtamedv,v?;>'::;{v^;^;;yr-.--'':-V>'^^^^^  vC:"  o ' - 

One  aspect  ^f  ^ 

.contrasted  :witn  incoine  frbrn* hibst  . other,  sourc 

^ -^“Pther.^parato  . aspect- is  the  dohe-^;^Stiil  another  tias 

to  bo  with  the  terms  and  conditions  of  employment,  as  such.  And  still  anotbos* 
IS  how  far,  geographically  and  socially,  the  person  went  to  get  his  joh.  These 
uo  imt  ^me^^^^m  play  unles^^^  there  is  a job , to  begin  with,  and  it  is  tberefore 
to  this 'first  aspect  that;  I wrsh  to  address  .myself , blit  within,  the  coiitext  of 
; these, othbrt.; ■ J-.  ;■■■■■  ‘ ; 

bss  been  ^yen  by  the  ppverty ’ fighters  tb  these  tnatters 

"’^l-h  ^respectrto  people  in  rural  areas..  They  have  sought  to  expand  traininS 

programs,  tmt  where  these  have  been  tied  directlyjbb  employment  opportunities 
a.t^ail,  they  ImV^been  :tied  largely  to  bpppftuhities  elsewherei  itural  Areas  DL,e~ 
yelopment  (RAiD)  and  the  Office  of  Ecohoinic  Opportunity  ; (OEO)  hb-Ve  speVif  ^ 
or  caused  tn  be  spent-gfeat^^^  becupations  which  have  limited  status  as 

^®"_  cash  value.  In  t ;;ghetto, . ■we . bb j ect  to  people^s  havinfi 

to,'  he^ J?PUs_emm  hotel-  bliambcrthaids’,'  but "R  is  helping,  creat® : resorts 

tor  pity  i^ljk^  wislung  tof  eh jc^  reasoMbly  ; priced  theS® 

po^plb'"^^^’’  b®  sduf ees:  of 'iheohie  for the  lochl ' 

,bbe  new  careers  for  the  local  poof  ? For  that  matter,  where  are 
: the  3 pbg;  for , the  rural . ;poof  ?.-!W^hatever-  became  of  - tbe  Rural?  Jobs  Tash'^  Force 
fhrtwhich - the  \yhite  -Hbuse  Cbhferehce  To  Fulfill?vThese?^ 

“ -IS  so  much  of  expended 

9*^  th^  assumption  - that  the . j obs  are?  in : the  = cities  ? " For  one  thing  they  are 
the  extant ‘of  unemplby^iit  ^ampng 

■ ;:the ; cities .-?  is  ;appalling.  ' For?  ahother, ' they  need  hot  be» 
although  in  . the  bu  calciila-tions  v that  go  oh'  con tihually  both  in  and 

T9f  -&9yernmeirt,- that  ia - the  (;ehsy 

,?-?X-ip®v.pru,i.  stateihehts::last?  yeari:?cleart  ,my  own?  belief 'that: 

pl^?®.  .hhswer^  IS  :not  the?  right  answer.  I hope : my  nibyb 

p9™hfi?ssidh  to  a positive;  fecoriimendatibh^^^^^^i  the  area  with  w 
: are.bonce3med..;■:■v:'■?^";^;?  ?^.  . '?  - . 

^ ^Siuiply-  stated,"  I em?E)habize  iii^Pstry--^ 

:.  - pe  brought-.iiit6;;the?war?bh.rural?pbvert^?;.??';-v?;:',?  :>?;.;  " ' . 

^ but  ?;I?;believe  it.  is  an  inipoftapt  part 
of  a way; also  ;iricludes:ijsuch  ;bthef  ; p'afts.  as  equal  bppbr 
Ptograms,'legal  protections  for 

■ job 

.deyelopment ; in service;;  areas,v  adequate  education,  .Child  Scare  prograhnTsi  iisb 
. . - 'P^dgrams;.;tby  protect  the  family;:  farm,  closing^  tbebpen  - border'  with 

: / ? MexiC<h?.^nd;?s6  spH>;  host  of  them  of  which  ybu^havei  heard  ■ in  the 

; cdurse;;of ;?ypu?y;hearings- ?-;i;.?;w;?;r' ■ yoiy  ^ ' 

" ? -'  •?  ph  . . the,?  matter';;of  .rthe  o present  igoveriirheht  .-  effort?  in  . the  f arh* 

? P^grams^Trtfertybu:  to  phe  niember  of  your  Com  Bbrmen» 

-Who  ■ has  clearly  ;E{tated  ..the  base.  If  it  has  not  already,  been'  made;  a-;  part  .of  your 

record;'  I ; would  cbminend  his  a^rtiCle,  ‘‘Rural  : Poverty  : : Programs  i and  Prob- 

- ; lems,”  to  your  attenpph. . . ' . :?  : ■?";.v,;.':?.  ; -'- 

: Having  heard  aha  sontie  bf . the  statements  made  to  you,  I specifically 

want  rtoifass^^  myself  yvith  ? those  witriesses  who,  like  Miss  Stochburger» 

sharplj^idistinguished  between  palliatiyes  ; and  solutions.  On  the  other.  harid» 

F specifidany  r d with  ?;  the  J yiew  ; bf ; the  National  Assbeiatioh  f pr  Com- 

- tHat : tHere;;is  o now  “dn  r tKe  Govexiinient  ^ 

; intbrest^mcrurap  poyerty^?t  of  your  owri  Cbmuiissibn- 

PresidentV  Jbhhsbh'/suggerted?  the  heed;  fbri'suCh  ;a?body  a year -agbi.  Albu^?  With 

arterwar^  ;?Cb^hiibsion?^?w  until  latbl  September- 

- .weeks?;later/f  .phb  : sixth  ;,  bf^-  ybur^^^ 

: ' ■ ??  Pbhbrally;;::I;:;suppbrt,jthe-;iprbpbsalbr  forj ‘‘m  >.yop  ■ jiavb  • 

heard;  AbecausP;^  all  <bff  Vthb??iprbgf  ahisl  have  irtheir?  is  r a - aPestipu 

about  those  ^proposals  I should  like  to  raise  in  general  fterths : W ar®  realib- 


tic  priorities?.  Is  there  a political  dimension  to^  be  considered  along  with  - im- 
pact and  ;,need?  I am  thinking  of  the,  response  of  Richard  Boone  on  - this  sub- 
jects vWhat:  could  be  the  social  impact : of  serving,  children  and  "youth  ahead 
of  theiir  parents?  We  are  looking  to  you  for  some  answers.^  ^ i 
: In  what  is  already  "being,  done  Sind  thought?  of,  private  industry  is  playing 
an  important  and : grovdng : rcle- . My?  preceding  remarks  were  , dedicated  to  the 
. notion  that . the  : projects  in  which  industry  is  working  sire  largely  inadequate 
and  - are  all  wrong:  in  some  vresi)ectsr;W  specifically -to  industry’s 

- role  inV  these  ■ approaches^  I submit;  that;  it  "doesv-not  really  involve  involvement 
at  all.  All^  industry  has  done  is  offei*  its  services  and  hard  and  soft  products 
to  government  and  private  nonprofit  organizations  ? to  help  them  do  their 
jobs.  In - this  limited  sphere,  industry  - has  made  some  real  contributions-r- 
which,'  but  for  chance,  could  just  as  well  have  been  made  in  the  urban  slums. 
Industry  can  no  more  be  said  to  be  involved'  in  the  struggle  against  rural 
poverty  thaii-it  can  be  saidito  have  been v involved'  in  'your  work  just  because 
it  produced  ther.  paper  and  photocopying -machines  that  are  among  our  tools 
and  yours.  Irispired  solely :"by  the  profit  motive,  not  by  any  desire  to  be  helpful 
regardless  of  rewardy:  it  has  simply  produced  as  required  by  the  circumstances 
in  urban  areas.  : " 


The  *fpriyate_sector*s”  other . component,  by  contrast,  is  very  directly  in-, 
V olved  in  rural  as  well  as  urban  poverty.  All  kinds  of  nonprofit  entities  -.are 
fighting  the  good  fight  as  they  see  iti  . Churches  and/inany  other-organizations 
have  sent  their?  own,  people  out : into ; the  rural  areas.  Unfortunately,  their 
resources;  andothose-availablef  from  government  are  severely  limited;  Further- 
more, these’;grdups”6f ten'-haye  limi  ^interests  ■ and  theref ore:'  alnaost  as  often 
as  /hot ; are"  ? part; ; of  : the  ? problems  ; to  which ::  I ; have  ? referred,  = in  adequacy  or 
misdirection.  :N6  ? one,  including  goyOT  has  _ yet : been  able  really  to 

broaden'  areasv6fdriterestrf?:;:pv?-;?i;;v?>'?.ri-:#^  1-  '?  - ? ■ ; - ' ; ■ ; 

In : f aitTiess, ! I ^should  radd  ?;  thati ?:  f or. : s : this  results  from  excessive  zeal 

1 inipatiehce  for  results,  but  this  is  a poor  exchse.  These  groups  are  missing' 
ne  of ; the: most  valuable  lessbhs:?they  themselves a teaching  to  .other  peo-; 

Instead  : of  ; abolishing  ? poverty,  they 

..»,Ie  more  cash  but  little ; if  an ycmpre'^b^  whicb  we  pay ?lip  service. 

. Fbundatibhs.^by.:- and;  large;  havp  f^  funds  in 

the  metropolitan;  .af^  ^^.hd  .abroad,  li  have:  hot  . yet Tfound  ‘a  foundation  of  aj'y 

size  iwhich?  isf  'makihg  -any,;'sighificaht:'ihvestmentvih  rural  people  in-  the  main- 
land ‘States^  with?  the:  possible  exception  of  .those  interested  ih  Indians.  ?r 

areas,  and  only  a 

f ew:t  ar e workin&^  the  rspcial  j ; economic y ; and  : cultural  - problems  of  the  people 

; who'iive?tKere4-^'wprkihg;  ohj'?  as  y.distirig^  describing.:  My  'own  uni- 

yersity^s>presidenty  persphally4itestified  before  • Senator-.  R 
tee  suggestihg-^that— the.  ?uniyersities  be?  brought  .'direc 
cities ; - how-? hiahyj. presidents  .’  made  ? the??' same 
1??  =AboTat??a?nipnth?  agbi?  as??T?was ; sitartihg?? v^rk  on  ?th^ 

:in?i;the  press that  the??White^  H carefully  prepared  plan 

of/;  the;.?Depaf.tment??pf  iSHpusing;?  and;?  .Urban  tDe  nonprofit 

f unda?vinto;?-the>fight  i agairistv?urBh  this  ..being  one  .portion  :of  the?  War 

on:?P6yeffyl  ?tW^bite;vHouseV“sbufces*’?  said'  the 

'-findugh^^^  m 'iTnake  ?a  ?derit ? in  ?the  problem.  I ? arh  inclined ?.to  ? agree.  In  the 

light  "of  ;tHis  ;develppment,'5cbhside!f??the "plight  ? of  : the?  rural  areas? for  .which  jno 
Fedefal;:?agericyr;;:has;’;respphsibility?to.  :deyel6p  'SUch  pla  ho  agency  with  - 

ihterest:  has  (ehPughimpnby;* with  whic  to  develop  such  for  nonprofit  or 

any  other  kihd  of  pafticipatibn,  --?  r ^ ^ - . 

v .:  :Ih?‘,sumi  ^ I.;  have. -reluctantly  -come  to' ??the  conclusion  that,  unless  private 
profit-making  .cbfpbrations  can  be  brbught.  into  .the , war  on  rural  poverty  in 
the  siniple  f ole  of  ehigagihg  in;?theif  p activities,  the  war  cannot 

be  won?ahdj  indeedy  willfnot  even?be?foug:ht,??  / ? ? 

,-;'fi/?want : to.  make;.it?plaih-? that:  Iv^^am?  not:  talto  abput  the  ^‘transition  city,’*  a 

: new  pppular?notipn  feceivihg;spme  'attention?  in  the?  South,  in  which  the  major 
activity-ris rbrbpaf  irigi  i ?to  : mby e ?; to : urban areas^ ? The  proposals  of  which 

1 4 have:?  heard^calUfor  ; job??, trainihg?falbrig?wi'th:ra?;;ni^  .bther  services 

directed  towaf d?makihg; families :;feady:  to; handle  the  hazards  of  the ? gobd  .life. , 
•This  ;?meahs?? the.?  cre_atibn:pf:?cityrtype  jobs 
?because;;the;  program?  ppstulates.!a;:nee  the 

v.iQril?the>contrary^  T?see?the  kihd?bf?:pfbgfani??’I . ?envisiph  : as  the  only  possible 
basis  fpro economically 'viable  hew  communities. ^ It  seemsi  to  n>e  to  provide  the 


missing'  ingredient  to the  new  rural  cities  movement  which  has  so  far  im- 
plied by  silence  that  it;  has  np  economic  answers  hut  would ; apparently  have 
people'^ive  hy  taking  -in  each  other  's  wash.  I do  hot  consider  " Restoh/  V a;,"  an 
example  of  a new  rural ; city  meeting  these  problemsi  It  is  really  only  a new 
suburb,!, however  independent  it  may  h<0come  in  .time;  Westohi  111.,  near  Chi- 
cago^ may;  be  a good;  example;;of  a.  rura.1  community's  getting,  a new  Industry 
on  -the  model  I ehyisioii——;maybe  because  a factor in  its  selection  was  T prox- 
imity  to  other  research!  facilities  in  the  area^  ;and  we  do  not  know-  ho'^v  many 
of  the  2,000  new -Jobs  will  be  filled  by  people  brought  in  with!  t^  9,200  tons 
of  magmets— but  there  is  not  likely  to  be  even  one  . more  .proton  synchroton 
built. ; :v:  ■ ; 

I want  to  make  it' plain,  also/:  that  1. do  not  intend  to  endow  industry  with 
virtues  it  does  not  possess.  Industry  is  simply  the  only  agent,  other  than  the 
uncertain  future  ^Federal;  grant /programs  of  one  or  another  sort,  by  which 
la.rge  amounts  of  money  can  be  brought  into  a community,  and  that  I assume 
ybu  ; a.re  trsdng  - to  achieve  as  'one  necessary  part  of  the  solution  to  rural 

Without  this  t kind  .-  pf  ‘ economic  /enh'ancemehti  /no  amount  of  community 
*^*’§rax)ii2atibn  can  be  of  much  lasting  benefit.  Conversely,  community  organi- 
zation is  absolutely  vital  for  the  protection  by  the  local  people  of  their 
own  ; interests,.. V ; . , . - 

The : elimination / of  ^poverty  requires  the  use : of  three  approaches  simul- 
taheously:.;;;;:^///::-^;!:;;?-:'///':/^!-/’- 

/ Providing  !opportunities  .f^  to  earn  - mcbmes  to  buy  themselves  ade-^ 

quate  : quantiHes  /of  / the  n of  life ; - prpvidihg-  access  to  those/oppor- 

tuhitiesj.prpviding  sufficient  income  for  those  who  cannot  take,  advantage^  of 
job^oppprtunities/;//!//:!///-!^ 

* In/  rural;  areas, /TC  to  metropolitan  ^centers,  the/elimihatibn  of  poverty 

requires:  a;  greater /.effort  .because/elements  !in  /all- three  approaches'  generally 
have  : been/ long /neglTO  is/ relatively/  less  economic/ /social,  and  cul- 
tural base  /on/which  to!  build/'  and  tbe  r^  importance  ’ of  the  first  approach// 

the  creation  of  jobs  * cpnsiderably:  greater.  /Purtherm^ore//  a / fourth  aspect, 
the  .providing  Tpf  y access/;  to  the:  non  job:  elements:  that  Amierican 

way  of  iife---rCducatiPn,  culture,  vPecreation// and  so/bn--r-^ 

but  largely/  : in  yrura^  /applies  'to  ■ all/  segments  /pf^aj  community , not 

only ‘the  impoverished/ .’for;,  y^  ample  / testimony./ about  /ru  de- 

ficiencies':in./thw.spherei///:///;/-,;;////y/;//:;/\y//fe:;r//::-;/;:;/://^  /R///'/‘//' 

■/  The  .sugigegtibn/tha't-indus'try  ; can./bec 

American  ^cbrpbratibn’s  and /combinations  in  a wide /variety ' bf  ; endeavors  bave 
found  i t/prbfit able  Itp.; carry  on ^their  /principal/  activities  in  far  corners  of:  the, 
world./  Sihce/.:fche/6P:}States:^^^^^^^^  nbVless  hbspitable,  / it  : follows ; that/i the  same 
pbssibilities:exist.here;:-at/hbme:^//////:///,y\y:*//-A/// 

Federal  4_Goyerhmeht/tprbgrains  //to  ; eliminate  . pbyerty 
restricted  / in  I scbpe'|OT,//financing  / 3 

months  /hy  vthe  ; Corig;Tess,/the  /executive, / and  /the  { elecjjbrate/ leave / little 
that/thpiSsRuatioriyis/noti  likely/bo/cKange/in  theyf^ 

programs  in/OEO/and/the  bid:; d :have:  hbt.  had  the  hecessary  impact 

and  ; have /beeri/fuirther/ curtailed/  in’  the  present  effbii;  tp  : minimize  cash  outlay 
f br ; dbmestic;/f^tivitiesv;/Sargeht SKriver,i!arihbuncih 
sibrial  - action  oh/ his  ability  to;  wage/ the^^^  W 
ihg  that; rural:  areas  would;  be  part^ 

the  places.wKefe  the  demand/for  ; action  ; appears  greatest  are  ; in /the  inner-city 
ghettos./:://;:/  -•//;.■  / y;y-/// /■:■’/•/  ■ ■■/-■;■ 

Many:/factors  /are  bverlpbked  in  . the  ; analysis  ; which  pro 
unsatisfactpryiurban-rurar  balahce/:largelybebause  rural  poverty  is.? virtually 
invisible/^  theyast  majority  of  the  Aihericahpebple;///:/:/^^:! 

Migration;;  tb/the.ycitibs/frbm^  in/earliergener- 

atiphs,:  of  people  :;.uhpreparedtp;ehter/the;socibecbhbm  there, 

is  y a ma jc^cause  /bf • tlm;yurban/c^  ypities  / have  created 

thbir/ bwh/?,?*feyolutibh'/pf^vrisingr/;:^pe^ 


theirVproblems;/will:/bhlyidhcreas€xthe,;irestlessneM 
; .the 'cdhtrastibpti  ’ ' 

Rural,  ipb'verty 


ge 


:poyefty^;ih;!'cpuhtr3^ 
stting,?  worse,;:  n^/fiette^ 


for 

whei*e  it  has  not;  been  so  before/  as  mec^ 

of /prbductibn  cpinbihe^ahd  accererate//Schbpla'are;lessjableyt^^^^ 


ybui  ;;:Fbr;:  exaniple/iuhemploj^ 


in  the  subject  matter  that  matters  in  bur  day-  At  the  same  time,  as  experts 
from- President  Johnson  down  have  observed^  the  ability  of  rural  communities 
,to  deal  with  these  problems  is- decreasing:,  as  the  nnbst  ambitious  and  intelligrent 
shildren,  both  those  who  are  prepared  and^those  who  are  not,;  see  their  futures 
elsewhere  and  move  on.  ’ 

People  > facing:  ’-poverty  in>  rural  areas  are  also  ; becoming'’  impatient  and 
militant.  An  ' Air  'jPorce  PaseVwas  ^ * ‘invaded, an  in’temational;  bridge  was 
blockaded,:-  a;  National  Forest  wus  ‘‘recaptured,’*:  and -^people;  in  close  touch 
with  the  situation  in  : various  problem  areas  ; assure  us  the  Situation  could 
explode  there  ’ as  - easily,  ■ suddenly,  and  violshtly : as  in  ; W a'Ks,  Harlem,  or . 
Chicago}.;;' ^ ;-■■■■  ■ ■'  ■;  '/  .■■■■'■  - --V v- 

This  is  not-  an  argument  for  doing  less  ;f or  the  cities;  it is  a.  plea  for 
more  attention  to  the  half  of  the  poverty  population  which  lives  in  other.plac'es. 

Yet,  the  sit'uation  is' hot  going  to  change  withotit  the  introduction  of  new‘ 
forces.  Hvery  positive  suggestion  for  '^Federal;  action  in  recent  years  has  been 
stopped.  'Where  there  has  . been  sufficient  logic  to  an  idea  for  starting  on  the 
first  approach^  it  has  --beeh  turned  into  a ; move  along  any  Of -the  other  'three 
and  ' then  handcuffed : cither  fiscally  or  by  - legislative';  restrtetions  or  by 
administratwe  action  or  by  a combination  of  these.  ' 

Becaxise  the  political  situation  has  been-  and  .still  ; is  such  that'  government 
will  not;  act,  the  heed  for ; action  heing  taken-  as  indisputable,  and  the  non- 
profit sector  hasrheither^  the  resources'  nor - the  interest  in  rural  areas  to  make 
a significant  ^ CohtMb'utibn  . there; ; priva'te-  • industr  must;  be  the ' new  f orce. 

- It  is  assumed  here  that  £ industry,  has , hot  been  so  in  the  past  because  it  has 
not  been  profitable  for  it  to  be : so. ; The  essence  of  this£proposal  • is  that  it  is 
possible  £ ■to  ^ fpimulate’ 'conditions founder. 'Which  it;  : w for 

manuf  aCturing -:dridustries  :|tbi;takb j toe  lead;:  in ' all  ; f bur ^ 
listed  abbve  ' and  : that  they  then  ; will-i-^perhap's  hot  in  :every  ;:p 
but  In  'enough  'hf  thehi - £0;  have  ;:a-;  pbsitive  influence-^move : iritp  ru 
The  manufacturing  Hndustries  ; are ; singled ' but ; because-  these  are_  the  only 
agents  capable:  of ; brini^rig:  large  .anaounts  of  ' money  into  an  area  an d-leay 
it  'there.  II^ahsTbf  cb'urseV:  represent  a"  net  putfioM^’  ; / r 

;''I-;beIieve.  it  :-;is  ineCessary  ;tb  'deal;;witH  a f large  'number  of  'problems  before 
; the';^^mahagement;  bf  ; a 'corporatibh;  cahr  eyen;  start  to  m decisions  which 

■ vdll  lead;tuihye^tigatibh^hf ’ruralhites:;;;;--;i;:;i;:'-v;"££-:-';;;^  " 

■ It  takes  vlittle  ;imagihatibh  to;  build  .;a£ w'obd-p'ulp-usihg  plant  in  the  middle 
of  a ’ Southern;  forest  br;:h;pbwer  plant  - alongside  ;a^  mine  p:  ; ii'egetable 

sb'up;  factory;,  where  £the- vegetables  g may  take, 

to  ; pverturh  ,;the;Tinstihcts;£bf  : ;mahagemeht-;:;;T  ' ; life^  • ttearhed  . in. 


elemehtary;  school -that';: thingsli'were-; supposed  that  way.  But  this  is 


State> ; and 
mentibhed 


not'ehoughJ;  For  ;;bhe 

autbmatod^;  For!  another  Jythey'have-hotjheaH 
alone:’;W^e  jibed'  a-hreaktKrbugh-  ihfhe'tcreatibh,  of  he'w;^ 

belieye|'a;majbr  |rctobtoh  ;;effbrt  :Vis ; hecesto'Ty  £ to ; brihg£  togetKer 
prbblemhi  and  ; the^trahge  vbf "'private  ' and  £gbvernm 

Ibcal^sbl'utibhs>fb^  ■toeing: ;The £ NC ATLlj;-ResearCh  Jhuhd, ; "which;  I; 
earlier,*’  has;  tried  ;''withbut  success;  to  Lexplbre : the  possibility  bf  - its  being ; funded 
by^ihd'ustry;to*S:du£this  ?wbrkj5drawih&:=up  rural 

pebple  -.arid ; ptoblems;;:ahd:;^  experience  in  £ dealihgw^tof^®"^  to ; 

cOhtoxtXbf '..■the‘mbst;;urbah;sbciety;ih:;to  largely 

thr pugh;:the7participatihg' 'cbrppr atibns;  a 

■ eratibh"bf;tbh;iridhstrial;half  uf.;'the’’eq'uatibhl;;;-;''/''"-'--  ![:  ! ‘ 

subrg&ated-^'tois^^^apprbach;-  because^'  ! : question  ' whethc^  a : cprpbration 
working,  alohe..  pah;;-  achieve ';the:;desir  First,  there  is  ^the  ^ldanger  ~of 

; its;  being  'etoluded;  .frbm.:umrig:^whate'veh;package^^;o  programs  ‘it  develops 
becahto  : of - possible  ^pp'hflictS  : bf  ;-  ihtoto'st£^^ 

: arid 'we';  believe t-ityjis:^;; 'at  deast  ?:to  :'iricreased^:  apptoltoto'*'to^s» 

■would  ;•  be  ' necessarily  have  £ brb'ad];.indus'trm  s\ippbrt:;f  legislative;;  action ; 

uVridi^i'toirdif'-the^brbader;^  thel;' rirea5;\^thin  ;the;-;  experience:  ;:bf industry 

-clto'^'l^^^f^tobctlyKtappedpfri^ltoel'^p^  widely 

’:ai^licable‘v'the:ptod\ict::w^ll;be^|;r®;:@:;^;:;';;£;;-;^  :V.;;  *■  ’ 

;y;*'£'These2'f  actorsW  s'ee^  exttomely  ;;;impbrtarit b tod  - rural : . poor 

;'themsel'^s’!|.lmvc'^limg;j;biitori  State 

■Tjeii^sl‘atures.;.^Re'appbi;t;ibhriieto::;h 

; Fewer' ;ri(iembers3;:haiy^topd?yto^  ;;theV  probl  eiris  ; • the ; nuriiber ' with 

ajpprtoiatibri  ;ari:d"s  jonjpathy ‘has)^ 
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^ What  are  the  major,  factors  which  need  to  be  taken  into  account  if 
industry  is  to  be  able  to  : add  plants  in  rural  areas?  Here  are  sonie,  as  we. 
: see  them  : 


How  does,  indxistry  find  out  how  they  will  be  received  in  a noncommunity? 
What -kind  of  information  cen  be.  developed  to  convirice.  a iboard  of  directors 
and  government  -that  the  investors  will  not  be  run  out  of  -tpvm?  Given  a long 
timelag  ihtsome  areas  of  development,  i how  do  we;  determine  whether  there  is 
enough  interest  .to  .‘promise  coiitihuing  support?  - What  ‘ must . be  . done  to 
nurture  that  interest,  and  who  should  do  it?  ■ - 

Spending  large  sums;  of  mbxrey  will  not  be  attractive  'unless  there  is  good 
assurance  that  it' will  hot  be;.lost  through  failure -of  third  parties  to  perform. 
The  variety  of  factors;  which  must  be  brought  together  to  provide  that  kind 
of  assurance  ■ requires  broad,  long-range  plamhing  . of  a • kind  that  is  not 
necesss^'V  for  a company . builc^ng  in;  . an  established  metropolitan  area. 
Federal;  aids,  not  State  or  local^^  ^might  be  made/  available  .to  industry  as 
they are  to  mTinicipalities  f or- ithfe  kind  of  planning.  "Where  State  and  local 
government  or  private— grants;  cash  or  service  are  available  to  attract 

industry  on  the ' strength  of  local  resources,  they  might  ; be ; called  . upon  in 
some  instancesifbut  due'  regard:  ia«U3t  be,  given  the  gfranting  agency’s  financial 
soundness  ho  less  ::  than  its  ol^e^Jvity.  More -important  in  the  long  run  may 
be  governmental  guarantees  bvip^yate  investment.  — : ~ , 

• 'What  about  diyersificatipn'!^  ;W^Ii;  communities  rush  to  accept  defense  : in- 
dustries without  regard  to  ifec  hatzards  involyed?  Must  a Federal  agency 
assume  this  resp^sibility  in  i^reyfew  of  applications  for  whateyer  assistance 
might  ibe  made  available?.  : 

A related  ; key  question  :,;  T0  Federal  Goyemment 

and,  ani  interested  i industry “ have^^^a,: means  of  ; 6yerridirig  .uh willingness  on  the 
part;df  State;ahd  local  powea^listructures  to  : accept; outside;  influences?  I feel 
the  answer  is  **tb  a ygreat- exfei^t.’*  But  is;  there  some  legal  basis  ; on  which  it 
would  be  possible,  in  order ; , opportunities  for  .jobs,  and  the  like, 

^through  : this  ;approach? The  ;;^(%^ioh  “parallels  Vthej  OEO-yeto  question. 

' : Transp6iH:ation  : and  cbmmughf^ation  arei;difficult  or . costly  . in  rural  areas  by 
existing  ; means. . Either  some  kind ;;  of  ;;  shoi^term  underwriting,  of  systems 
themselves:,m'ay  be -necessary  f by.'.;  e positive  exploration  of  hew-  and ; uncon- 
ventional; methods  :;  must ; he  undertaken  ri  tb;^  the  .i  niany  t heeds  . of ; entire 

comhiuhities.  ; For  .^example,  ' there  is  said  to;  be.  a , short  of  ■ cplbr  teleyision 
sets.  .yXk>gicallyi'^^ ; prbductioh is  needed,  .-in  v rural areas.;  It . is  already 

theoretically  ^possible  fh ; sbip  \ color  TV  ; picture  S^unbes  > f romi  where^ ' they  are 
mahuf  acturtd  ;%^tb ; where  :i  they.H;  are  to  be  be 

worked ;.  but  ih;  detail  ; be ; put  ;intb;  use  ; w^^n  ■ ^ start  coming  off:  the 

productibh  linesi  ■ OrV;  as ’ Ivrecall , the  ■ History fpfrthe;  recent'  w it ; was ; common 
tp  i start  ever y ; hew;  bperatiph  by ; building;  an  amsfbrip . -.With  ^ recent ; advances 
in  i aircrafti  ithis  Vmight’S’stiiVbe'^thev.ibert  - app^^ 

. ; Plant  /^iohstructipn^thebry 

materialsland ;.  processes;  are;  ihyeh  ted;  and;  i in  layout. 

• These  ;hb,ed  explored  f brj^releyancc  ‘to ; a^  haye  building 

requiremehibs  far;,  different  - frbm^^^^t^  the ; cities; ^suspect  that,  in  these 

.term;s^;therevis-i  actually ; ah;  in 

; Hpusirigy'ahdrVreliated aihehities.^c^ 

some r corpbratibri;bh;the imiihici^  r but  b^  suppliedyby  iprivate  third 

parties  ' when  the ' heed  ' vkhoym.  ; Ney^  both;  the  corporation 

and  the  locality  . heed;  the  kind  of  master  planning , and  related  regulations 
that  are  common  ( ih;  varying  degrees  of  quality ) in ; metropolitan  cities  and 
; cpunties.:  HbW;hest;;cah' it  he  .provided ? v;; ; '■ 
. ■ ■ In  particular,-  jlbw,  'income housing  ; be  heeded  . ih|  addition  to . what  is 

provided;  by;  b'uilders::^ 

need  :;arid~availahility;  must;  b What  [criteria ; can  ; be  used 

and  whht  [is'  ihbibeSt  way [bf ; iriiplem^  ? 

; ; One  yaspect;;^^  whl  ? Require  i particidaxl  tbought^^^^^  areas 

'iri  [which  ;hew  ' legislation:; may  : wellsbe'  heeded^frjs;; what  ;can^  ;those 

ihstances -in  which^pbtehtial  ; employees  of  the;  hew 

hut  f live  too [farZ'away  'to^bbi^^ 

Who ; hiig^t  ;p^^  f unds.^  to  ;Hqu^atb;jli^e^  purchase  or 

1 ease  ? [Who)  could ; value  - these  ;i^pp®  f^hem;;  all  [but;  unfit  [for  pse, 

and  wbbfcouldi  admiriisterpucKf  a ’program ? ;Shbu  Government 

do  : it? -;Are  ;curi[eht ; prtpbsa  which  Father  [Vizzard  ref erred^  'for 
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Interior  Department  to  buy  st^ffeS^Otherd^c^^^  ^\med 

sSSols^nfust  be  enlarged.  they  art  overwhelmed 

ment  services  must  ^so  be  _ g new  problems  or  u ^^l^ri-Tona  - 

' advance  of  incurring  in  gilding  some  power-^plants  • - K.  ^ ^ 

°*#e?son^lTs“l?o”a^&  tW  ereateat  -“SS 

Of  biff  ?eSior^s  ?ural  people  is,.  be  ir^^on^d 

“f  coSini  InSst’Er^^ed^’l^^ 

educated,  without  will  offer;  challenges  and  dPP®^  area 

income  in  »u”y  TO^",=^®-  Si®i,|?|bdr?  dre>^ 

muit  he  Considered.<TheTe.wm^^ 

- speoialized_>spgt  oi^MOrui^m^^  ipecial- 

Later ; \vill  come  _^pbs  ^ 

iilj&^S?hetp>.-»e=:t^oh>^^^n^^  ami  county  de- 

- : ^asiasi«»®ssi^« 

step  is  tobe  taken  at  all.;)i 
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Federal  aid  is  denie  orporations  -which  are  trying  to  evade  unions.  This., 
pro-viso  must  be'extericitid  to  cover  any  new  legislation  in  this  field.  But,  good  _ 
ifaith  niust  be  sho-wn  by  all  participants  in  the  'research  effort  'if  it  is  to 
have  the  cooperation  of  the  labor L.  movement. ; This  is  not  to  assure  labor's 
agreement  in  advance  to;  any  particular  corporation's  plans  under  the  package 
we  ipropose  be  developed,  but  it  aivoids  the  opposite-  danger  .of  successful 
Labor 'opposition  to  starting  the  ; development' in  the  first  place.; 

Second  is  the  beauty-pollution  problem.  No-  new  industry  can  be  allowed 
to  violate  the  spirit  of  ahtipollution  laws,  or~  the  beautificationsiprograms  of 

• any  go-verhmehtal’  body.  The  fresh  aif-'pufe  water  advantages  of  country 
life  must”  not  be  spoiled  vhy  thoughtless  planning.,  or  in-vidious  architecture 
while  population  dens^ttes  are  still-16-w.  . 

' Third  is  the  matter  of  equal  opportunity.  A corporation  must  be  able  to 
hire  the  people  it  needs  and  the  community  must  be  able  to  1 house  _ them. 
It  must  be  made  clear  that  the  War  on  Ppyerty  will  not  accept  restrictions 
imposed  by  local  prejudicesj  regions  which  will  not  accept  this  structure 
-with  respect  to  this  pro';^am"  may  have  to  be  faced  with  loss  > of  all  other 
Federal  assistance  tinder- existing  legislation- and  modifications  of  such  laws. 

These  are  only^sonie  of  : many  potential  stumbling  blocks~in  terms  of 
iin-ternal  corporate  politics;’ or  of  State  and  local  pblfitics,  but  they  must  not 
preclude  exploration  of  this  idea.  Too  much  is  at  stake  for  too  many  people. 

'There' a're  t-wo  specific  fecdmmendatibns  I should  like  to  make. 

'One  is  that  the  allocation'  formulas  for  poverty  funds  be  refined  so  that 
Tural  -areas  would  get  a fair  share  j6f  the  help.-  The  total  budgets  should  be 
divided  into  ■ -two  parts  of  45  percent  each  with  one  ■ to . go ; to  rural  and  one. 
to  urban  areas.  > This' :iSf  ro-ughly  proportional  to  the . poyerty  - population 
breakdown.  The  remaindef  should  be-us^  to  meet  the  special,  problems  which 
are  caused  by  ' the  16-w  population  density  ^hich  characterized  rural  areas. 

As  for' stabilizing  rural  areas  through  industrialization,  responsibility  for 

* the  staff  work  now  ! clearly  rests  with  the  TPresideiit's-  Committee  on  Rural 

Poverty -to  whom  you  report.  . , 

■ ;;Your  f epoft;  in  the-  spirit  of  Professor  Nesius'  testimony,  should  'include 
the  recommendation;;  that  it  explore ' these  areas,  in  full  consultation  with 
industry  ' and  With  local  gpyerhmeht:  grp-iips,  -to  report  -to  the  Presidcsnt  wi-Biin. 
1 year.  Most  of ; the  ' agencies'  represented  ph  that  Cpmmittee^ should  have  a 
direct  contribution  . tp  make,  now,  and ' all  ; of  them  - -would  be  affec-^^i  by-  the. 
establishni  jntpf  new  ' industrial  'plants : m th’?  depressed'  IM^tbnEP 

-„...they'have'h'’-mandatefb;;'serve:--7;-'; . 

- Financing:;  this  exploration  and ; repdirt  -Wl'll  pjrPbabl^  Require  congressional 
^ action  in  the  fprin  of  p small  appropriation,  not  exceeding  /?600,0p0,  because 
c departmental  budgets  seem  to  be  too  tight  to,  absorb'  thm  , amount;  Therefore, 
you  should  prepare  a statement  addressed  to  the  Con^essi ' supporting  such 
ah.  appropriation,  and;  you  should,  se^:'  to  have  indu^^ 

If  the  vCdhgress  refuses,  tli^e'  Presid3ht*s  -Comhiittee  on  Rural  Poverty 
shbulii  go^^^^  industry  and  seek  its  ; eh  rtusivb  support.  Industry  has  more 
to  gairi'.than  any  other'  through  fhe  resulting  expansion  of  markets 

andft.shbuld  be  willing  tb  .make  this  kind  of  tax-detlactible  cbntribution  as 
'"a''rtart  ih‘-lhef  ight'directibn.'-^'''^''' ^ ' 

; If  this  should  fail,  and  if  -the  - Prertdent  is  unable  to  flee  cbntihgency  or 
other  funds,  then  I think  it  would  be  appropriate  - to  - paraphrase  Secretary 
Freeman's;  cbmnnehts  tp  ' Americans  for  Democratic  Action  in  1964  .and  let 
the  rural  poor  know  ,where  they  stand  by  renaming  the  War:  on  Poverty  and 
calling"  it  the  War  oi?^^  Urban  Problems,  which  is  what  it  has  largely  been 
since  its  inception.  We  could  then;  cbntinue  to  ignore  the  rural  problems  with 
a'  clear  conscience  and  concentrate  oh;  helping  rural  people  move  into  the 
inner;  cities  so;  that  we  could  bring  out  pur  stock  of  time-tested  cures  and 
really/lielp'’;them;r;;^' ■ 

* I'  ha-ve  'lived  - both-;ih.;ah;-  urban ; a and  I;  have  had  personal 

experience;  ih  'resorf ; seaabhal  7 employment; ; The;. of  heV  ma j or  type  - of  : seasonal 
-7'emplbymmt'here  iS'ihfbe;field-;'of  :a^iculture.'v;;;.'>,':sr'-:7:'i^;:" 

; ;^^piir7Tei^bri^ '?likh;;bther:'irural:f;areasSfhroughbut  rthe  7 nart  a 

ihbvement  of  n hbnskilled  ;;wbTkers  j end  ; their  families  ; to  urban  centers.  In 
general,^  rural liihited  personnel to  understand,  to  take  the 


initiative,  and  to  apply  for  -Federal  progrrams  to  help  the  needy.  We  also 
follow  a national  pattern  in  the  fact  that  we  are  behind  our  urban  neighbors 
in  the  fields -of  H^lth,  education,  recreation,  housing,  job  opportunity,  and 
_community  facilities.  Yes,  here  I could  malce  a -general  statement,  “The  only 
particular  advantage  we  dp  ^ have  is  open  space,  purer  air,  and  somewhat 
purer  water  in  the  tributary  of  the  rivers  only."  : , — ^ " ‘ 

To  further.;  complicate  our  situation,  - we  have  a large  labor  force  move ^ to 
the  resort  summer  - hotels  and  ■ bungalow”'colonies.  This  source  of  labors,  is 
unskilled,  unsteady,  and  a few  stay  on  after  the  summer  season.  In  addition, 
we  have  oyer  3,000  agriculture  workers  from  the  South,  Puerto  Rico,  and 
the  metropolitan  area'  employed . for  seasonal  harvest-^of  crops--  Although  the 
migrant -housing  is  somewhat  better  than  I have  observed  in  ’ other  States, 
it  still  has  much  to  be  desired.  The  heed  for  day  diare  centers  and  better 
health  facilities  is  apparent.  Occasionally^,  the  harvest  season  extends  into 
the  school  year  and  the  children  suffer.  : 

Aft  this  point,  I : would  like  to  make  a recommendation : I ;feel  that  a 
number,  of  rural  problems  could  ;be  corrected,  and  I also  feel  that  some'  of 
the:  iurban  ghettos  could  ^be  helped  if  they  had  better  planning  to  attract 
industry to  rural  _ areas.  This  would  reverse  the  national  trend  of  ? this 
century  in  the  miration  of  people  from 'yural  to  urban  areas. 

Some  large  corporations,  such,  as  ^ Campbell  Soup  CJompany,  have  achieved 
recognition  and  success -hy  locating  the  plants  in  rural  America.  As  - 1 stated 
.before,  , we  lack  local  t initiative  to  take  -advantage  of  the  fine  Federal  pro- 
graims  to  Upgrade  our  social,  economic,  ' and  cultural  -atmosphere.  I think 
Congress  has  fgivpn  priority ; to  urbah;;  poverty  areats,  and  the  passage  of  the 
’Deimonstration  City  Act  sis  a .recent,  exatnnle.  Admittedly,  we  have  a xiumber 
of  {'fine  jPederalxprpgrainis  but  we-  heed  more,  'wc  must  establish  a climate  - in 
rural areas  to : attract  industry  and  pejoples.;  "W ith  the  population  ex|^j^Bion 
c'6h/:ihnihg,' how;  many  persons  can  live  in  an  urban  area  without  multiplying 
our  poverty  problems ! Perhaps  on  a somewhat  smaller  scale  I-i  can  explain 
what  jSias,  happemed  to : some  New.' York  amdi  ’?New  :England  'industries.  A 
nximbenc*  \.of/them  atnoved  into  the,  Carolinasi.  Here  is  where  local  initiative 
together  :,w  utilization  ■ of-;  State-and— Federal  * 

-icommunity • f acilities,;housing, ; reef&htie,!!  and  ' cxea^d  ^ 



' I - would -'like-:  to  make  Is  the- -fact  tb»t  there 
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I is  h lack ) of  j^cobrdihatioh  in  programs  that  require  more  than  one  lageincy; 
.Iltiiis  a very difficult ; task  : to  ' keep;  abreast  of  ; regulations  and  ap^i^a'^lions 
=fwb.en , one  agency  is  ^ involved ; however,  when  .we  undpriake  a proigiia^hi  '^hat 
^involves  : t-wo  :or  more:  ageh^  our  - problems  seem  itb  mount  geoncB^SriciSllyi 
This  "coordinator  would;ihaye;  to  be  ta':  specialist^  - he  would  need  a liiRnnpwledge^ 
'ofMagenciesV/Sucb: . as  ■.  .OE 

-A;S<>S, 'Extension' ServiCe^‘;and^thersirK;:-;’.~~'  ■ ' ' t'"  - 

;<rThe  rural  housing  doan-  under-  Farmers  C Home  fAdminii^ 
totut.  area  ^ howeveri  the^  j oiht  effort>by  Farthers  Home  Adhiiiaistvihtioni 

"and  .QEO:ito  (establish  a:  niutual-;  self-help  housing  'prelect  that  h a TESOgp^Ssed' 
slowly,  i and'  the  participants  have,  - at  times,  ': lost  r enthusiasm,  uiade^tahd 

only,  top  ■well' the  ^tihfle.  required  to  screen  the  participants;  i satisfy  bsoth  State 
ahd^Federall  -requixementsi  but  I . cannot  helpi:-feeSiing  that  I*d  likesetio  light 
a fire  ;.under^fs6mebne,  ; someplace; : to:  getsthe  grant:  M 

f aciihg  this  :prd^afn : is  v the  fact  r that  both  f ather  shd  mother-  are  s^ss^sricing, 

' and’ there  -is  rihesdtation  oh V the  part  of  :many  to^pa:ri:icipate  inasmuc^i^  they 
will  hay^  td\BarbfcT', 000-1^500  hou'rs  of  their  d’vvrn  lhbo^.  : ; 

The  seasbnalljy  eohploy ed"  cahhpt  take  ad vantag^)  of  this . progr ar^  ^f^ause 
enost  oY  theeibuilding  will  :;be > done  in’  the  late  spring,  summer;  tianK  early 
fallui  at  t&e  time  when  this  group  will  be  -working ; mlbst  of  the  dayli^te  ijiours. 
-T&^e  ■ sdasbnaUy,  ' enaployed  . whb  ;:  stay  year  .'  roiand':  generally  have  ihost 

siiibstaridard  ihoixsimg'  and  this  progra  helps  thehn  very  little.  the 

ptmifticipants  ^whd  work  in:  local  s industry  can,  however,.  iparticipatej^^Slh®  3rst 
igmmp  imVtheiim'u^^  self-help  program  should  sistasrt  their  foundatagm  in  the 

; 3lThe  popular  of  ■ my f hometown  is  t but  an  .the  ^stammer  have  a. 

JESJ^U-la^®bKbf  appibximately  '';30,P0(>----the  - in  cTue  .-toi^^  -toiEristr- 

"CTaide;^;<^u'i^iQef  of  jonermuhicipTal  Vgblf  ^^eburse; . thefe-^^^^ 

iTh^phptelsWahd^i  large 'jbuhgalbw-  cblbiries'^  ffifiit  it  is; 

Btlyitbitheir:  g-uiests;  tl '(haveTofteh  - thoxtght  that-lperhsijj^  a^^^^ 

"hriight  desire  to  - set  up  a pilot ; plant  - here,  especially  Sfi^ose  who 
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have  had  experiences  in  demonstrating  their  method  of  production  to  daily 

**^S*^cot^uSonf  ?*^nt  to  take  this  opportunity  to  «ia^  t?® 

■for  the  opportunity  of  being  heard*  Perhaps  roy  material  has dealt  more 

in  a general  nature  with  the  problem  of  rural  poverty; ^however,  X_  can^t 

help  but  have  a strong  feeling  that  a rural  atoosphere  inducxve  to  attracting 
industry  would  help  alleviate  some  i^ral  and  urban  poverty.  I,^  jfw  on^^ 
trying  to  get  these  total  facilities,  and  with  the  help  of 

Federp.1  personnel  and  programs,  hope  to  help  rural  people  help  themselves. 

STATEMEPrr  SUBMITTED  BY  CYRIL,  I>.  TYSON.  DEPUTY 
ADMINISTRATOR  FOR  COMMUNITY  RELATIONS,  HUMAN 
^"^^pURCES  ADMINISTRATION,  NEW  YORE  ^ CITY 
What  happens  to  a man  who  has  spent  his  life  chopi^g 
chemicals  can  do  his  job  more  economicaUy?  Monday, 

New  York  Times  reported  an  estimate  that  8,000  Negro  farmworkers  will, 
lose  their  jobs  on  Mississippi  plantations  this-yearir  ^ ironic  tribute  to  the 

success  of  scientific  agriculture.  ' t ^ 

Spurred  by  the  extension  of  the  $1  minimum  wage  _to  farmworkers,  tne 
Times  reported,  commercial  farmers  and  landowners  are,  displacing^  increasing 

thousands  of  sharecroppeia  "and  laborers,  forcing^  them  into  the  cities  wnere 
they  arc  condemned  to  the  scrap  heap  of  the  unemployed.  ^ 

Between  1960  and  1964  alone,  170,000  largely  unskilled  Southenv  Ne^oes 

migrated  to  New  York  City,  a rate  of  42,500  a yea^  compared  to  T'L260 

annually  for  the  previous  decade.'  Thousands : of  Puerto  Ricans  e^h  year 
leave  rural  Island  slums  for  New  York.  The  newspapers- continue^to  docu- 
ment the  stories  of ; migrants  who  seek  new  lives  *5 

eauipped  to'receive  them.  But  that  really  is  only  half  the  story.  Tim  other 
half  is'  the  utter  inadequacy  of  community  development,  education  and  tram- 
ing*‘and  social  services  in-xural'Anaerica.  ji'-;  i’  v a. 

It  might  seem  strange  to  you  to  hear  this  case  from  .a- representative  of 
this  na«on»s  largest  city.  I do  not  by  any,  means  mfcend 
pression  that  rural  America  should  be  assisted  at  the  expense . of 

unless  we  aim  to  jug^e  the  poor  as  helpless  .fibres  in  n cr^l  .b^l^ep^ 

game.  It  is  a fact,  however,  that  there  is  a sharp , disparity  ^*id  that,  , in 
^addition;  to  the  overall'  need  for  increased  financial  resources  to 
this  disparity  cries  but  for  correction^  The; problems, of  the  rur^  and  wban 
poor-; cannot  he  solved  iRdependently,  and  joint  eftert  is  required  to  win  the 
resources  for  more  than  token  action.;  jT  bb  _ 

The  rural  migrants.:  are  unprepared : ter  jarba^  li  o m?o 

inducementito  remain:  at  home.  In  1965,  the  State  of  Alabama 

on  general  assistance  • to  the  poor,  with  local , governments  ‘ 

all.*Six  Southern  States -had  no  program- and  localL  aid,  m those  Stetes  ranged 

from  $234,000  in  Mississippi  to  under  $3  million  in  , , 

Although  people  : in  rural  ^ areas  constitute  less  : 30  - percent 

nation,  they:  ate  43  percent  of  the  pover^  population.''i More  than  88_rerce^ 

of  nonwhites  live  in:  substandard  rural  housings  compared  to  46 
cH^s^^ral:  whites  fate  V better;  but  byer^^^^^  percent  live  m substandard 
..xhousing,  compared V to  16  percent  for  whites  in  _urban  areas.  ,v  - k v 

' Educatiohri  figures:? reflect c:  the  same  ; story.  jRui^l  nonwlutes  average  5.7 

years  of  schooling  VmatehedKwith  S.T  years  fOT  urban.  nonwhite^^  _ _ 

Whites  in?  rural- areas  complete  8.9  years  of  school  coxnpwed 
ter  whites  in  cities.  The  differentials  are  compelling:  urban  -whites  unj^ 

twice  the  years  of  education  as  rural  Negroes,^  and  with  all 

in  : New  York  : City,.  Negrro  New  Yorkers  still  fare  a lot  better  than  their 

mo^  ^i<^ness  ^^25 

dwellers,  jxbutj:  they  have;:  only  half  the  - number  of  doctors  thousand 

population  and  bne-third  the  number  of  dentists.,  ■ : j . •».  b 

■ 'Nearly  4%  million  people. have  left  f am  5 

of  farmworkers  who  migrate  each  year  steady- The  pa^nfmec^m- 

zation  in = agriculture  has  xriade  most  farmworkers  Unslrfll^  'wor^rs 

cannot  evmi;  run  the  machines  that  displace  :themi  Small 
- cannot  afford  complex  i;  machinery . are:  'unable  te_  compete  giant 

agHcultiiral  ;coiTorationB.  rP«*‘  capita  in^mc,:  on  ^f arms- m ,$l,700_^ 

to  a national  $2,610.  -There'^  little  opportunity  for  work  • m nearby  - towns. 
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so  Uie  jobless  head  for  the,  cities  to  the  desolate  grhettos  of  the  poor.  And 
the  rurai  crisis  becomes  an  urban  problem.  _ , ... 

T'he  overcrowded  slums  threaten  to  burst  with  the  new  migi^tion,  higher 
taxes  are  required  .to  support  still  inadequate  social  services*  and  the  cirush 
of  new  ui^sldlled  workers  dims  the  hopes  of  old  migrants  seelong^,-to  break 
out  of  the  ghetto.^  ^ ^ ^ , -i  . • j 

Nevertheless*  some  100,000.  families  a year  pack  u*^  their  belongings  ana 
head  for  the  cities*  an  average:  of  800*000  people  a year  from  1960  :to  1966. 
They  arrive  in  droves— jobless*  unskilled— descending  on  cities  snowed  under 
by  crises  of  providing  jobs*  housing,  and  education  for  their  residents. 

Still*  while  we  se^  to  develop  prog[rams  to  deal  with  the  rural  migrants 
who  swell  our  cities*  ironically*  we  ignore  the  causes  that-  force  them  to 
flee  the  nation’s  rural  areas.  Farm  country  becomes  depopulated,  cities 
heave  with  overcrowding*,  and  nothing  is  done  to  create  jobs  and  provide 
services  for  rural  people  where  they  live.  Kurall  development  is  a vital 
element  in  the  solution  of  urban  problems.  • _ 

Yet*  what  has  been  done  to  deal  with  rural  poverty?  The  _ Department  of 
Agriculture  has  appeared  be  more  concerned  with  maintaining  the  incomes 
of  commercial  farmers  than  with  aiding  the  small  producers  hovering  at  the 
edgre  of  . bank?ruptcy.  The  Depairtment’s  Rural-  Community  Development 
Service  operates  with  only  $600,000  out  of-  a USDA  budget  of  $6  billion-^ — 
1/100  of,  1- percent ; devoted;  directly  to  the  prohlems  of  the  poor.. 

Other  Federal : agencies  ' do  dittle.  hetter..  Despite  an  unemployment  rate 
that  is  20  percent  greater  among  rural . nonfarmworkers  than  among  urban 
workers*  only  3.4  percent  of  ; MDTA  money -in  1964  went  to  communities  of 
under  10*000^  And  . last  year*  OEO  , allocated:;  1/7  pf  CAF  funds  to:  rural 
regtions*  V though  nearly  half  the  nation’s  poverty  is  concentrated^there. 

The  need  is'for  programs  which  will  increase  the;  opportunity  for  decent 
jobs  and  social  seriuces  in  rural  America  and  at  the  same  f?ime  adequately 
prepare  those  who  choose  to  leave  for  the  city.  It  means  more  OEO  and 
MDT A money  for  rural  areas;  r:  _ i a 

It  also  means  a reevaluatloh  of  programs  run  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  other  traditional  agencies,  and  a redirection  of  their  resources 
to  meet  the  n^ds  of  the  rural  poor.  , . j 

It  means  an  end  to  the  ? 20-percent  non-Federal  contribution  required  by 
OEO  in  counties  with  per  capita  incomes  of  under  $1*000.  . ^ - ... 

-”It . means-  - the  ■ ■ establishment;  of  - minimum  : .!^ederal  standards  of  puDlic 
assistance  in  rural,  areas  : where  inadequate  services  and'  assistance  is  a 
main  factor  in  driving  people  into  the  cities.  a 

It  means - Federal  p control  of  the  free  commodities  program  to  prevent 

local  veto  power  from  depriving  the  poor  of  needed  food.  *a 

It<  means  the  option -of -_retifement  for  -farm  people  over  60  'who  cant 
support  themselves. ; - : . , - •^;o  ■ ^ - .vy::  , ;-:  /- 

, ':Tt  means  a vast  improvement  of  housing  in  rural  areas. \ ^ . 

. Aiid  it  means  more  incentives  ' to  sr/nall : business  and  industry  to  locate  in 
rural:  areas,' with  1-  jobi training  and  'adult  education  to  make  the  rural  poor 
eligible  for'new;jobs.::'^■^■y;V.i^:^'■;-^;-.^vx:^:  .■- y- . , '-V  - _ , 

Many  of  ythese . recommendations  were  adopted  recently^^  by  the  N^ionm 
Association'  for  Community.;  Development  of  which  I am  .YLpe  preside  and 
- we  heartily rehdorse'them;-v-::-y;^  : ^ a..  ''  ' - _a 

Although-  :it  ; is;  difficult  to  determine  what  percentage^  of  the  _^mi^ant 
population  • is  white^and  : what ' part ; is  nonwhite*i  between  1960  and  ^ I960  tne 
number, ^of-  rural  ' whites  ihcfeascd ; by  117*000  while  the^;  number  of  rural 
Negroes : decreased  -by  : 642^000.;  Allowing  for  increases  in  the  ^ population  due 
to  births*  this:  .indicates  a much  heavier - percentage  of . migrataon  among 
Negroes  than  among  Whites.  ■ ■ . , ai.  a j 

Thus,;:tra^cally*y;much  of  the  migrant  population  shoulders  that  added 
burden  . of  racial  discrimination; . Negrrd and  : Puerto  Rican  unemployment  in 

New;York  is  9.4  percent  icompared  with  6 percent  for  whites.  And  the  ru^ 

migrrant’s  lack  -of ^ sophistication  makes  him?  even  more  susceijtible  to  unfair 
practices;  than  Negroes? and ? Puerto  Ricans  with;  urban  expe^nce^v  ? __ 

The  yrecoghiition?;6f  fthej  enbrmity;  ;of  ythe  -proWeimrcaused  New^oi*  City 

to  reorganize  its?wholcrapproach'  ;to.  training  ;andLsoeial-se:nace3.  .;The,Kuman 

Resources ' Admihistf atibnp.  was  :icreated;  tb?.deal  "log:i<»lly  with  the  complex 
pinblems  • that?  afflict?thel  pddr*M  ay  new  n approa^  to . pr^lems,  in  winch 

social'  ser^ces  Buppiort:  opportunity-oriented  efforts  ~ih : education  and  traimng 

y which:?enable?people?to;  le^iMig:nifl^edylives  ?Brid  ?find  decent  yemployment. 
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^ tiiBt  the  problems  of  luiemployment  and  social  dislocation  cannot 

oe  isolated  xroin  each^  others  l^either  can  we  separate  the  needs  of  rural 
America  :x^>m  the  ability  cf  our  cities  to  cone  with  the  victims  of  that' 
^hcayal*  we  need  increased  resources  for  cities- to  be  able  to  deal  with 
the  reiugees>of  the  new  agricultural  revolution^ 

^ There  must  be  new  programs  which  recognize  the  special  problems  faced 
by  rural  migxante.  Cities  ought  to  receive  special  funds  to  develop  training: 
programs  th|^4i  ideally*  contin^ue  the  assistance  which  should  be  offered  in 
rural  areas.  J^ealistically*  they  must  be  gdv^^^  the  resources. to  aid  thousands 
who  rarriye  totally  ui^repared  for urban  life. 

The  ^Government  also  must  recogmize  the  regrional  nature  of  problems  posed 
by  seasonal  migrants  who  reg:ularly  return  to  the  cities  when  farmwnrlc  fs- 
unaymlable.  The  farm  laborer  who  drifts  bach  to  New  Yorlc  when  the  fields 
are  bare  ^ has  a problem  which  i£jnores  administrative  divisions^  We  need 
an  uveralf,  pmgrrammstic  approach  to~urban  and  rural  problems  which 
reTO^xzeshow  inextricably  they  are  tied  to  each  other.  • 

' ^ lucal  governments  show  their  capability  to  use  funds 

effectively*  Vv  aslungton  should v^i^espond  by  lodging  greater  . responsibility  in 
local  administrations.  It  should  pass  legislation  to  g^ve  cities  and  communities 
niore  flexibility  to  us^  Federal  funds.  This  would  be  a practical  expre^ion 
of  confidence  in  the  concept^  creative  federalism.  It  would  also  help  to' 
stimulate^  ^he  local ^initiative^  in  progprams  and  self-help  that  everyone  agrees 
IS  needed  but  which  is  inhibited  by  excess  rigidity  in  existing  regulations^ 

years*  we  have  witnessed  a .heightened  national  tinder- 
smndmg  ox  the  human  problems  which  afflict  bur  nation*  and  we  have  made 
significant  progress  in  deve^ping  programs  to  solve  them.  Yet,  this  nation 
must  be  wiuing  to  coxnmit  the  money  and  muscle  required  to  effect  these 
programs,  or  we  will  have  failed  one  of  the  major  challenges  of  our  history. 

STATEMENT  SUBMITTED  BY 

COMMUNrrY  ACTIOxSt  COMMITTEE 
CBy  Mr.  Kinard,  regional  program  analyst,  OEO] 


COOPERATION  BETWEEN  COMMUNITY  ^ A 

One  of  the  major  problems  confronting  the:  ^Worcester  County  Community 
. Committee  ^is“  a lack^  of  cooperation  from  the  local  public  agencies. 
"-Tsy ifying^  this  lack,  of  cooperation  would  be  the  relationship  -which  exists 
between . the  board  of  education  and  the : community  action  committee.  The 
board  uf  educati^m  had  r written  a letter  stating  that  they^declined  to  act  as 
delegate . agency  for  Project  ■ Headstart,  unless  they  had  1 &0  percent  control 

This  -response  was;  in  ^answer  to  a " letter  from  the 
conJWMunity , action  committee  requestingr  help  in  coo rdinatincf  projected  and 
on^ingr  pMerams.^The  tej't  of  the  letter  from  the  community  action;  com- 
/to  ^ the  superintendent  of  schools  of  lYorcester  ; Couiity  was  as  follows : 

; _ • .The  Community  Action  i . Oommittee  has  : been . ; advised  by  the 
Headstart  personnel  in  Wash ihjgton  that  if  we  submit  an  applica- 
tion by.  the?  16th  of : December,  our  request  will  bo  considered.  The 
• ^ason  no  .funds  have  ..been  allocated  to  "Worcester  County - for 
Project  Headstart  for  the  summer  of  *67  is  that  Worcester  County 
is  - the  ^ only  county  in : Maryland  that  has  never  f had  a Headstart 
progrram.  There  is  a chance  that  Headstart  funds,  which  had  been 
• allocated  but  not  used rby  : other  counties,  will  be < made  available  to’ 
Worcester^  County.  By  consolidatingr  Project  Headstart  with  summer 
hindergorten  the  most  mileuge  could  be  gotten  for  ■ each  dollsr  spent 
on  both  projects. 

y ProjeebHeadstart  Is  funded  by  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
through  the  local  community  action  committee.-  Summer,  kindergarten 
■ is  funded  by  . the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act>. through 
‘ : the  State  board  of  education  To  - run - a Headstart ; program  - outside 
of  the  publi^-  schqolv  systenri  would  require"  duplicate  expenditures 
.for"*  .rental;  of  rebuildings ?■  and-  equipmenti - purchase  of  {educational 
materiaIs;V;;  administrative:  attd  : supervisory  salaries^  food  seryicesi"’''  - ” 
: - and : buses.  >We  amdetetahd  ;thati:’  the  ; amount  Jbf  ;^  and  , 

•^’Secondary;;^ActffuhdS' available  .Tor  summer  school  this  year  ;wili  ' be 
less  ythan  \ last ^ y^  These  funds  ^will‘  be  insufficient  to  meet  - the  ‘ 

needs  of  approximately  260  preschool  resi dent  and  migrant  children. 
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It  would  be  more  economical  .to  have  both  programs  combined  and 
delegrated  by  the  board  of  educatioh. 

5 The^  conmiunity  action  committee  has  staff ‘"available  to'  develop 
a policy  advisory  board-  "committee,  to  " solicit  ‘ volimteer  workers, 
and  to  recommend  in-class  aids  selected  from  parents  and  residents 
of  the  areas  to  be  served.  The  formation  of  the  policy  advisory  board 

- and  volunteer*  workers  committee  is  necessary  to-meet  the  require- 
ments of  Project  Headstart.--  ^ 

The  incorporation  of  adult  education  into  these  projects could  _ 
lead -to  a complete  educational  progrram  which  would  include' both"  *" 
the  disadvantaged  parents  and  children.  By  using  members  of  the 
policy  aldvisory  committee;  and  volunteer-  workers  committee  to  do 
much  of  the  Jegwork,  participation  'm  adult  education  could  be 
increased  both  ■ in  . and  out  of  school.  • The  advisory  committee  would 
continue  to'  function  and  woi:dd  encourage'  active  participation  in 
adult  education  after  the" summer  fprogu^ams  were  completed.  This 
would  result  in  closer  coordination  of  acti\nties  between  the  com- 

- munity  action  committee  and  the  board  of  education.- 

The  text  of  the.  letter  from,  the' board  of  education  to  the  chairman  of  the 
community  action  committee  is  as  follows: 

In  reply  to  your  letter  of  November  23,  1966,  the-  Worcester 
County  Board  of  .Education  would  be  willing  to  operate  the  Project 
Headstart  during  the  summer  of  1967  only  if  we  •'have  100  percent 
con-teolover  all  phascs.sof  ito  bperationc  V : ' ^ 

Your  assistance  in  . cooperatSiig.^:  between  our  department  . and  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  will  be  greatly  appreciated. 

The.  executix'e  board  of  the  community^  action  committe  wanted  to  clarify 
what  the  beard  of  education  meant  by  ,100  percent  "control- of  the  project. 

On  January  10,  1967,  Mr.  • MacDonald,  area  coordinator  for  Mid- Atlantic 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  and  Mr.  Kinard,  regional  program  analyst 
fer  OEO,  together  with  Mr.  Beach;  chairman  of  the. ; Worcester  - County ' ' 
Community  - Action  Committee,  met  with-'f he  Worcester  County  Board  of 
Education.': 

I understand  an , attempt  was  made  to  find  out  e'.<t!actly  what  the  hoard  of 
education  meant  by  100  percent  control  and,  if  possible,  to  negotiate  the 
points  of  contention  to : the  mutual  satisfaction  <of  all  ■ concerned.  I was  - told 
later  that  the  board  bx  education  wanted  the  Office  of ^ Hconoriiic  Opportunity" — - 
/to  grant  funds  to  them  to'  administer  " Project  Headstart,  so  that  they  could 
run  the  progrram  without  active  tpublic  participation  oh  the  ; policy-making 
as  established  .by/  Cohgrress  for  this  :prognpam.  ' Those  attending  the  meeting  ,r-- 
reported  , that  "the  'board ; of / education  felt  /thatrthese  parents  would  dictate 
to  the  board ; of  ; education;  and  ; as  professionals  this  would  weaken  their 
professional  standards;  thus  weakening  the  entire  educational  system. 

Under  ■ Title  I - of /the  /Elementary , and ; Secondary  -Education  'Act  the 
county  school  board  with  the  approval  of  the  State  Department  of  Education 
initiates  and,  carries  out  educational  programs.  The  Elementary  and  Secon- 
dary Education  Act  requires  that /the  community  action  committee  be  con- 
sulted * during  ,the  - planning  phases  : of  any, > proposed  .project.  Also,  the  act 
requires  that , the  : propose'd  pro j ect  r be effectively  coor din  ated  with  the  ad- 
ministration and  / operation  of  > the  c : - action  agency's  programs. 

There  is  a form  p'which  the  ’principal  officer  of  the" community  action  . agency 
must  ©igru ' stating-  whether  or  / not  this  was  in  fact  true.  The  board  j of 
education/requested  that  such  a form  be  simied  for;  a ‘‘Reading  and  Langriiage 
Improvement  /Program."  The  county  board  of  education  had  made  no  effort 
to  contact/  the  - community  action  committee  or  obtain  their  cooperation 
during/  the  planhing/  stages  of  the  program.  The  executive  board  of  the 
community  action  committee  haU/t  no  opportunity ; to  review  the  proposed 
progprarh  withr  /the;/  county  - bpard'i  of  education.  . As  a result,/  the  executive 
cohmuttoe  disapproved  "the  proposed  prbgram;^;^^  ; / /^^^  ; . / 

pin  ' my /bpimon,  Vthe  : crux/  of  the  problenriM;  is  an  apparentr  breakdo-wn  in 
communication  between;  the/iboard  of  educatioh  and  the  executive  board  of 
-tho  community,  action  /cbnaniittee.'l" A solution //w  - be//to  seat  at  least  one 

member,  of ; the/. board  ;6f.  education  on  thb  iexecutive^/b 

action  coihmitteei.  / To;  d / attem^s  / ; to;  do  ' so  have  - been  singnilarly 

unsuccessful;-/ The'/ director /of :: the  community  ; action 

has  / extended  ‘wHtten  / and //personal  ■/  invitations!  tp  the  ; superintendent  of 
schools  - and  / his  "sissistaht ; ' to  attend/  both  / the  ’ executive  u and  general  meetings 


all  the  school  meetings  are  sent  to 

meetings.  l^he^of^th^^^oSl  Wi^®^^ 

committee  meetings.  -X'  feel  • tKnt  a -r^  -.meinbers  ;_,have  atten<le<l  our  ' general 

My  Recommendations  for  a sofution^t^the^hSo^^  needed. 

local  board  of  education  appoint  ^ mTmW  to^the^°^^^  *he 

*^°™™nmty  action  committee.  ^ the  executive  committee  of  the 

from  at  lem^50  siSYrs”o*^^  thfir  aYd^hi  ?°™?”>ssioners  with  a petition 

|P^*®**  05  the  executive  board  of  4e  comm^^^  of  the  school 

(4)  Send  a.  delegation  to  sep  ttio  *^emnrmnity,  action  committee 

least  100  Worcester  CouSv  ?eivi^vS= with  a petition  signed  by  at 
community  action  committee^be 


‘■'ll* 


